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PREFACE 

u  ^m  ^HE  life*  the  almost  patriarchal  lift,  of  a  man  like  Lord 
/  Leicester"  says  a  writer  of  an  obituary  notice  in  1842, 
"  extending  as  it  did  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  periods  of  our  history,  is  so  interwoven  with  national 
events  in  which  his  active  mind  could  not  fail  to  take  a  conspicuous 
fart,  that,  whether  regarded  as  the  Senator,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  those  illustrious  men  who  long  since  preceded  him  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  the  consistent  advocate  of  all  that  he  deemed  right  and  virtuous 
in  high  places,  or  the  prince  of  landlords  and  farmers,  rich  and  abundant 
matter  is  reserved  for  the  pen  of  his  biographer  ;  and  these  materials 
I  do  earnestly  hope  to  see,  by  suitable  bands  employed,  worthily  to 
honour  the  name  and  hallow  the  memory  of  Coke  of  Holkham"  l 

With  regard  to  the  non-appearance  of  that  expected  biography, 
I  feel  that  a  brief  explanation  is  necessary. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  comment,  and  in  a  former  generation  it 
was  one  of  constant  surprise  that  no  life  had  been  published  of  a 
man  of  such  world-wide  reputation  as  "  Coke  of  Norfolk." 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Lord  Leicester,  or,  as  he  was 
better    known     to    his    generation,    "Coke    of    Norfolk,"    many 
biographies  were  set  in  progress.    Francis  Blaikie,  his  former  steward, 
in  a  letter  written  in  1 843,  mentions  that,  to  his  knowledge,  no  less 
than  six  were  then  being  written,  principal  among  which  were  a 
Social  and  Political  Life  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bacon,  and  an  Agricultural 
Life  by  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor ;  while  doubtless  many  others  of  which 
Blaikie  had  not  heard  were  at  that  time  contemplated  and  attempted. 
These,  however,  were  one  and  all  abandoned  upon  the  authori- 
tative Life   being  undertaken  by  Lady  Leicester's  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Keppel,  who  alone  was  granted  access  to  the  necessary 
muniments ;  and  who,  so  the  old  letters  explain,  persuaded  both 
Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Taylor  to  give  up  to  him  the  material  which 
they  had  collected  for  their  own  MSS. 

By  a  curious  chain  of  events,  however,  the  MS.  of  that  authori- 
tative Life,  which  occupied  Mr.  Keppel  many  years,  was  lost  before 
publication.     And  to  this,  primarily,  may  be  attributed  the  fact 

>  Mufiik  Chrmtcit,  July  9th,  1841. 
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that  the  name  of  Coke  of  Norfolk,  once  a  household  word  both 
in  England  and  America,  has  sunk  into  an  oblivion  which  then  it 
would  have  been  thought  impossible  could  ever  befall  it. 

For  Coke  occupied  a  unique  position  in  his  generation :  as  a 
landowner  he  was  accredited  with  having  transformed  the  agri- 
culture of  both  hemispheres ;  as  a  politician,  although  his  cordial 
dislike  to  politics  prevented  him  ever  filling  any  great  public  office, 
yet  he  remained  for  over  half  a  century  a  prominent  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  during  which  time  his  contemporaries 
stated  that  the  force  of  his  example  exercised  a  peculiar  influence 
upon  the  political  world  of  his  day,  and  during  which,  in  recognition 
of  his  services,  he  was  offered  a  peerage  seven  times,  under  six  different 
Prime  Ministers,  while — a  fact  hitherto  unrecognised — he  was  the 
prime  mover  in  several  important  political  crises. 

Unfortunately,  with  Mr.  KeppePs  lost  biography,  is  lost,  ap- 
parently irrevocably,  much  valuable  correspondence  of  which  Coke 
was  known  to  have  been  possessed,  and  thus  much  also  of  vital 
interest  respecting  Coke  himself  and  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
My  task,  in  consequence,  has  been  rendered  far  more  difficult. 
The  letters  from  Coke,  which  are  still  extant,  are  business  or  political 
letters  only,  which  reveal  little  more  of  the  intimate  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  man  than  do  the  bare  newspaper  reports  of  his  views 
upon  public  affairs.  He  kept  no  journals  ;  and  the  correspondence 
which  was  preserved  by  him  consists,  perforce,  of  letters  addressed 
to  him,  which  express  the  opinions  of  his  friends  rather  than  his 
own.  Still  more,  his  sons9  remembrance  of  their  father  is  but  dim, 
and  all  others  are  now  dead  who  could  have  aided  me  by  personal 
recollections. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  knowledge  of  his  life  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  one  else  now  living.  As  the  grandchild  of  Coke's 
favourite  daughter,  who  was  the  inseparable  companion  of  his 
prime,  I  have  heard  all  that  has  survived  orally  respecting  him  from 
an  unimpeachable  source.  For  other  information  and  anecdotes 
I  am  indebted  to  notes  preserved  by  Mr.  Keppel,  and  for  the  account 
of  Coke's  early  years  I  am  indebted  to  a  fragment  of  the  MS.  of 
Mr.  Bacon,  preserved  by  his  granddaughter — both  these  biographers 
having  received  their  information  verbatim  from  Coke  himself, 
so  that  the  accuracy  of  their  facts  can  scarcely  be  called  in  question. 
Finally,  with  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  Coke's  friends  pre- 
served in  the  Holkham  muniments,  I  can  only  quote  Southey's 
dictum  that — "  A  man's  character  can  mare  surely  be  judged  by  those 
letters  which  his  friends  addressed  to  bim9  than  by  those  he  himself 
penned " ;  for  the  former  reveal,  often  with  unconscious  faithful- 
ness, the  light  in  which  a  man  was  regarded  by  those  who  had 
personal  knowledge  of  his  character ;  and  to-day,  by  their  means, 
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Coke  of  Norfolk  can  still  be  re-created  for  us  out  of  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  him  best. 

In  view  of  this,  however,  it  will  probably  be  objected  that,  from 
the  correspondence  and  the  biographies  consulted,  I  have  selected 
those  letters  and  passages  only  which  are  panegyrical ;  but  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  found 
the  uniformly  eulogistic  nature  of  the  material  with  which  I  had  to 
deal  to  constitute  in  itself  a  great  difficulty,  and  I  have  been  forced 
in  many  instances  to  suppress  material  I  should  otherwise  have 
made  use  of,  for  fear  of  wearying  those  who  read  the  life  of  Coke 
of  Norfolk  by  the  reiteration  of  a  theme  which  never  appears  to 
have  wearied  those  who  witnessed  that  life. 

With  regard  to  the  correspondence  inserted  in  the  present  volume, 
save  in  a  very  few  instances,  where,  for  the  sake  of  the  narrative, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  quote  letters  previously  made  public,  all 
correspondence  introduced  consists  of  private  holograph  letters 
never  before  published.  With  regard  to  the  anecdotes  related, 
I  have  given  those  only  for  which  I  had  direct  authority ;  where 
another  account  is  in  existence  and  any  discrepancy  exists  between 
the  two  versions,  I  have  given  the  reference  to  that  second  authority, 
while  adhering  to  the  version  which  I,  personally,  had  received. 
With  regard  to  the  political  events  during  the  period  dealt  with, 
I  have  touched  on  these  in  so  far  only  as  the  correspondence,  speeches, 
or  anecdotes  quoted  necessitated  a  brief  explanation ;  and  such 
explanation  I  have  given  usually  from  the  standpoint  of  those  whose 
outlook  I  wished  to  depict,  rather  than  from  that  of  a  less  biased 
posterity. 

In  short,  my  aim  has  been,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  gather 
together  whatever  record  remains  of  a  career  of  exceptional  useful- 
ness and  of  surroundings  of  great  interest ;  and  in  so  far  as  this 
was  practicable,  to  tell  the  character  and  the  life  of  Coke  of  Norfolk 
by  the  lips  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  type  of  Englishman  of  his  day  is  no  longer  to  be  found  among 
us — the  large-hearted,  open-handed  Whig  prince  of  another  genera- 
tion, who  was  a  feudal  lord  upon  his  own  estate,  who  rode  with  the 
foremost,  drank  with  impunity  what  would  kill  his  descendants, 
spoke  with  a  vehemence  which  would  shock  latter-day  suscepti- 
bilities, believed  in  God  with  the  same  sincerity  with  which  he 
accepted  a  political  opponent  as  the  prototype  of  all  evil,  and  fought 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  or  the  elevation  of  the  masses  with  a 
conviction  that  the  welfare  of  England  was  directly  menaced  by 
the  machinations  of  the  "  Vile  Tories  and  their  viler  bead,  Mr.  Pitt." 
He  has  given  place  to  a  generation  grown  more  puny  alike  in  its 
convictions,  its  virtues,  and  its  vices ;  while  with  him  has  vanished 
die  simplicity  of  aim  and  conduct  which  constituted  the  charm 
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of  that  old  wotld,  and  which  found  its  best  expression  in  the  de- 
votion which  could  subsist  between  class  and  class,  the  veneration 
of  the  lower,  the  genuine  affectipn  of  the  higher. 

I  can,  however,  only  present  Coke  of  Norfolk  to  the  present 
generation  as  he  was  once  presented  to  the  men  of  his  day.  On 
one  of  the  many  occasions  when  his  great  friend,  Lord  Albemarle, 
was  called  upon  at  a  public  meeting  to  propose  Mr.  Coke's  health, 
Lord  Albemarle  rose,  and  inquired  facetiously  from  those  present — 
"  Have  I  credit  enough  with  the  company  to  induce  them  to  fill 
a  bumper  to  the  toast  I  am  about  to  give  i  "  Being  very  heartily 
reassured  on  this  point,  he  added  with  mock  solemnity — "  I  am 
then  about  to  propose  to  you  Mr.  Coke,  our  Member  for  the  County. 
Of  him,  gentlemen,  /  have  not  one  word  to  say  in  recommendation  " ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  surprised  looks  upon  the  faces  of  the  audience, 
he  added  emphatically : — 

"  If  a  public  life  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  soundest  consti- 
tutional principles,  if  a  private  life  passed  in  unremitting  assiduity 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  exercise  of  every  social 
virtue,  be  not  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  your  favour,  his  case  is 
hopeless,  for  I  can  command  no  words  in  which  to  speak  of  him 
without  any  recommendation  from  me ;  therefore,  Gentlemen, 
I  give  him  up  to  you,  let  him  speak  for  himself." 

A.  M.  W.  S. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  HERITAGE 

IN  reviewing  the  life  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  better  known  to 
his  generation  as  "  Coke  of  Norfolk,"  it  is  well  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  story  of  his  heritage,  which  is  of  unusual  interest, 
.  and  at  the  circumstances  which  served  to  mould  a  character  of 
exceptionally  strong  individuality. 
The  family  of  Coe,  or  Coke,  is  said  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin ; 
but  genealogists  are  content  with  carrying  back  the  family  records 
to  the  year  1206,  when  Camden  assigns  its  foundation  to  William 
Coke  of  Dodington  (Diddlington),  who  held  the  lordship  of  South 
Burgh,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  that  year.  He  was  the 
ancestor,  by  his  wife  Felice,  of  one  Robert  Coke  of  Sparham,  whose 
son  Robert,  a  barrister  of  great  practice  and  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  the  year  1554,  became  possessed  of  the  Manor  of  Burghwood, 
in  Mileham  and  Tittleshall,  by  purchase  from  the  Townshend 
family. 

The  date  of  the  conveyance  by  Sir  Roger  Townshend  to  Robert 
Coke  was  6  April,  anno  5  Edward  VI ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Robert  was  resident  at  Mileham  four  yean  earlier,  either  as  a  tenant 
or  upon  land  acquired  in  some  other  manner ;  for  there  in  February, 
1550,  his  illustrious  son,  Edward,  destined  to  be  the  great  lawgiver 
of  England  and  America,  was  born. 

'In  a  wood  near  to  Tittleshall  are  to  be  seen  the  foundations  of  a 
building  surrounded  by  a  square  moat  which  was  probably  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Manor  House ;  yet  whether  this  was  a  ruin  or  was 
still  habitable  at  the  time  of  Robert  Coke's  purchase  is  not  known. 
A  modern  farm-house  near  the  road  is  erroneously  pointed  out  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  Judge,  but  it  has  certainly  no  claim  to  such  a 
distinction ;  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  after  his  purchase  of  the 

B 
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/  .l«4i,:  Hobeti  Cok$  erected  his  residence  upon  or  near  the  site  now 
' '  occupied  by  this  farm.  An  ancient  gateway  it  mentioned  by  Blome- 
field  as  existing  there  in  his  time,  but  of  this  no  vestige  now  remains ; 
only  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  present  house  are  to  be  seen  inserted 
a  portion  of  the  Coke  coat  of  arms,  which  must  have  been  taken  from 
the  original  dwelling  inhabited  by  Robert  Coke. 

The  great  man  who  was  born  in  this  quiet,  unfrequented  spot 
came  into  the  world  with  undue  haste  by  the  fireside  of  hit  mother's 
parlour  at  Mileham.  In  old  age  he  was  always  fond  of  relating  this, 
bis  first  exploit,  and  used  to  tell  how,  from  the  extraordinary  energy 
which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion,  great  expectations  were  formed 
of  his  future  career.  That  these  expectations  were  amply  fulfilled  is 
well  known  to  posterity ;  but  in  an  old  account  of  Sir  Edward's 
career  his  principal  achievements  and  sayings  are  thus  quaintly 
summarised.1 

After  showing  how  he  was  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Coke  of 

Huntley  (who  was  himself  of  ancient  lineage,  and  who  in  the  year 

1362,  the  36th  of  Edward  III,  was  "  Lord  of  Dudlington,  Foulden, 

etc.'^,  it  states  how  Edward  Coke  attended  the  Grammar  School  at 

.Norwich  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  how  afterwards  he 


"  Bred  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Cliffords  Inn  and 
the  Inner  Temple,  London ;  and  af teNfix  years  was  called  to  the 
Bar.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  Recorder  of  the  Cities  of 
Norwich  and  London ;  then  Solicitor-General  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  in  1593,  the  35th  of  her  Reign,  was  Speaker  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"  He  was  afterwards  Attorney-General  to  that  Queen,  as  also 
to  her  successor,  James  I,  and  by  him  was  made  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  both  Benches  successively,  in  which  he  was  a  just  and 
exemplary  Judge. 

"  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  Privy  Council  to  that  King  and 
Ann  his  Queen ;  and  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  her  Forests, 
Chaces,  Parks,  etc  :  and  was  also  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Coventry, 
and  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  :  and  by  King 
James  was  Knighted. 

"  He  was  a  person  of  admirable  Parts,  excellent:  in  all  learning, 
and  especially  in  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  the  Municipal 
Laws  of  this  Kingdom :  having  a  deep  Judgment,  faithful  Memory, 
and  active  Fancy :  and  the  Jewel  of  his  Mind  was  put  in  a  fair  Case, 
a  beautiful  Body,  with  a  comely  Countenance :  a  Case  which  he 
did  wipe  and  keep  clean :  he  delighted  in  good  Clothes,  being  well 
worn ;  being  wont  to  say  that  the  outward  neatness  of  our  Bodies 
might  be  an  incentive  to  the  purity  of  our  Souk. 

1  Quoted  ia  the  BrttitM  (kmptmdhm  for  the  jemr  1746. 
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u  He  was  a  famous  Pleader  and  a  sound  Councillor ;  for  none 
ever  applied  himself  closer  to  the  Common  Law,  nor  ever  under- 
stood it  better ;  of  which  he  convinced  England  by  his  excellent 
Administration  for  many  years  together  whilst  Attorney-General, 
and  by  executing  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  with  great 
wisdom  and  prudence.  Nor  did  he  give  less  proofs  of  his  Abilities 
in  his  excellent  Reports  and  Commentaries  on  our  Law ;  whereby 
he  hath  greatly  obliged  both  his  own  Age  and  Posterity. 

"  For  three  Things  he  would  give  God  solemn  Thanks :  that 
he  never  gave  his  Body  to  Physic,  his  Heart  to  Cruelty,  nor  his 
Hand  to  Corruption. 

"  In  three  Things  he  much  applauded  his  own  Success :  in 
his  fair  fortune  of  £30,000  by  his  Wife,  in  his  happy  study  of 
the  Laws,  and  in  his  free  coming  by  all  his  Offices,  Nee  frece 
nee  pretio.    Neither  begging  nor  bribing  for  Preferment. 

"He  always  declined  Circumlocutions,  and  commended 
Moderation;  saying,  If  a  River  swelleth  beyond  its  Banks,  it 
loseth  its  own  Channel. 

"  If  an  adverse  Party  crossed  him,  he  would  patiently  reply — 
If  another  punish  me,  I  will  not  punish  myself. 

"He  would  never  privately  retract  what  he  had  publicly 
adjudged ;  professing  |hat  he  was  a  Judge  in  a  Court,  not  in  a 
Chamber.  >~ 

"  He  was  wont  to  say  That  no  wise  Man  should  do  that  in 
Prosperity,  whereof  he  would  repent  in  Adversity. 

"  He  gave  for  his  Motto — Prudens  qui  pattens,  and  his  Practice 
was  accordingly. 

"  In  his  private  life  he  triumphed  in  his  Innocence,  that  he 
had  done  nothing  illegally,  calling  to  mind  the  Motto  which 
he  gave  in  his  Rings  when  made  Serjeant,  Lex  est  tutissima  Cassis, 
The  Law  is  the  safest  Helmet. 

"  And  now  he  had  leisure  to  peruse  thirty  books,  written  with 
his  own  Hand,  pleasing  himself  most  with  a  Manual,  which 
he  called  his  Fade  Mecum,  containing  the  Remarkables  of  his 
life.  His  most  learned  and  laborious  works  in  the  Laws  will 
last,  td  be  admired  by  his  judicious  Posterity,  to  the  end  of  lime. 

"  He  constantly  had  Prayers  in  his  own  House,  and  relieved 
the  Poor  with  his  constant  Alms. 

"The  Foundation  of  the  Charter  House  had  been  ruined 
before  it  was  raised  and  crushed  by  some  Courtiers  in  the  Be- 
ginning had  not  his  great  Care  preserved  it.1  The  Free  School 
at  Thetford  was  supported  by  his  Assistance  and  he  founded 

'  *  Coke  was  one  of  the  Governor!  of  the  Charter  House  named  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  he 
•attained  the  letter*  patent  of  the  Crown  against  Lord  Bacon  and  the  other  counsel  who 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  them  on  behalf  of  the  heir-at-law  of  Mr.  Sutton. 
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a  School  at  his  own  Cost  at  Godwich,  in  Norfolk.  Dr.  Whitgif t 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  was  his  Tutor,  who  sent 
him,  when  he  was  the  Queen's  Attorney,  a  New  Testament 
with  this  Message:  He  had  studied  Common  Law  enough; 
let  him  hereafter  study  the  Law  of  God.  He  died  on  3rd  Sep- 
tember, 1634,  at  Stoke  Pogis,  in  the  County  of  Berks,  in  the  83rd 
year  of  his  Age,  devoutly  resigning  his  last  Breath  with  these 
Words,  Thy  Kingdom  Come !    Thy  Will  be  done !  " 

We  learn  besides  that  Sir  Edward  was  averse  from  ostentation, 
was  temperate,  simple  and  methodical  in  his  habits,  as  he  was  neat 
in  his  dress  and  fastidious  respecting  the  cleanliness  of  his  person. 
It  was  his  custom  to  "  Measure  out  his  time  at  regular  hours ;  to 
retire  to  rest  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  rise  at  three  in  the  morning."1 
His  physique  was  vigorous ;  his  air  and  manner  were  grave  and  full 
of  dignity. 

The  one  great  stain  upon  his  memory  during  the  earlier  days  of 
his  career,  his  method  of  brow-beating  and  insulting  the  prisoners 
brought  up  before  him  for  trial — a  method  certainly  not  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  ideas  either  of  the  dignity  of  a  judge  or  the 
impartiality  of  the  law — appears  to  have  been  due  to  an  ungovern- 
able excitability  and  acerbity  of  temper,  which,  combined  with  a 
coarse  bluntness  of  speech,  led  him  to  give  violent  expression  to 
the  belief  of  the  moment.  Yet,  although  he  won  well-deserved 
opprobrium  when  Attorney-General  from  his  manner  of  conducting 
the  trials  of  Essex,  Raleigh  and  Southampton,  it  is  said  that  this 
excitability  left  him  in  later  years,  and  we  find  that,  although  a 
harsh  foe,  he  could  also  be  a  generous  one ;  for  instance,  having 
on  one  occasion  uttered  a  slander  against  Raleigh's  religion,  and 
having  subsequently  become  convinced  of  his  own  error  in  this 
matter,  he  heartily  and  in  open  Court  retracted  his  previous  assertion 
with  every  appearance  of  honest  satisfaction.1 

1  Roger  Coke  s  Detection,  ed.  1696,  p.  49. 
*  State  TrieJt,  Vol  II,  p.  38. 

With  regard  to  Raleigh,  it  appears  possible  that  Sir  Edward  may  have  had  greater  reason 
to  suspect  the  honesty  of  the  prisoner  than  was  apparent  to  the  general  public. 

When  the  Sari  of  Essex  wi»  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  15th  February,  i6pi,  for  a  mad 

Slot  which  was  declared  treasonable,  a  number  of  his  adherents,  including  Sir  Ed,  Bayn- 
am,  were  tried  the  same  day  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  report  was  that  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  subsequently  set  himself  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  tone  of  the  condemned,  in  con- 
sideration of  receiving  from  them  large  sums  of  money.  On  July  29th,  Baynham  was 
still  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  condemned  to  death  ;  a  few  days  later  he  was  discharged 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Privy  Council }  he  went  abroad  and  lived  many  yean  afterwards. 
'  That  Raleigh  was  implicated  in  his  release  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  following  curious 
letter  from  him  to  Sir  E.  Coke,  which  is  preserved  at  Holkham  : — 

LETTER  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  TO  SIR  EDWARD  COKE 
(Attorney-General  /rem  totk  April,  1594,  till  30/I  June,  1606). 

M  Mr.  Atnrncy  it  would  greatly  expedite  my  business  for  baynam  if  you  would  be  picas 
to  write  me  a  few  lines  to  this  effect,  y*.  wheras  I  entreated  you  to  know  whether  her 
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But  whatever  the  errors  of  mood  and  bearing  of  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  guilty,  it  was  not  only  as  the  greatest  lawyer 
that  England  ever  produced  that  he  "greatly  obliged  his  own 
Age  and  Posterity."  It  was  in  his  fearless  denunciation  of  abuses, 
in  his  unflinching  honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose  that  he  compels 
the  reverence  of  all  ages.  '  He  was  no  time-server  and  no  respecter 
of  persons.  Where  he  believed  in  the  justice  of  his  opinion,  he  defied 
King  and  Court  to  his  own  disadvantage.  He  is  accredited  with 
having  been  the  first  Judge  who  had  die  insight  to  see  and  the 
moral  courage  to  denounce  all  torturing  of  prisoners  as  illegal  and 
senseless,  which  alone  might  endear  his  name  to  posterity.  But  to 
appreciate  his  character  at  its  true  worth,  it  is  necessary  to  realise 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  Judges  held  their  offices  merely 
at  the  King's  pleasure ;  they  were  considered  practically  bound  to 
justify  the  acts  of  the  Crown.  The  royal  favour  meant  wealth  and 
promotion,  its  forfeiture  ruin  and  imprisonment,  if  not  actual  low 
of  life.  Under  such  conditions,  political  morality  was  well+nigh 
impracticable,  its  pursuit  met  with  the  condemnation  meted  out 
to  the  disgrace  which  it  inevitably  involved.  Yet  in  those  days  of 
servile  submission  to  the  kingly  prerogative,  Coke  maintained  with 
a  sturdy  defiance  that  no  Royal  Proclamation  can  make  that  ah 
offence  which  was  not  an  offence  before.  With  unflinching  courage 
he  defended  the  judicial  authority  against  James  I.  When  a  test 
case  was  propounded  by  the  King,  and  when  all  the  Judges  ac- 
quiesced abjectly  in  the  royal  will,  Coke,  resolved  to  lose  the  seals 
rather  than  compromise  his  integrity,  held  his  ground,  alone  and 
undaunted,  in  defence  of  what  he  considered  right,  refusing  to 
give  other  answer  than  that  "  token  the  case  occurred  be  would  do  his 
duty."  Dismissed,  but  not  disgraced,  he  upheld  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons  until  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
six  years.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  Parliamentary  leaders.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
"  an  age  when  the  wealthy  of  his  time  of  life  are  usually  turned 
opponents  of  change,  he  was  leading  on  the  Reformers  of  his  day 

majesyte  might  reape  any  pfitt  by  Bajrnam'i  deathc,  or  wher  [whether]  baynaiq  weare 
farther  in  ay  [any]  of  thei  treasons  then  the  comon  sort  of  y»,  L.  of  Esse*  servants  and 
followers,  yon  will  answer  y*.  you  have  looked  into  his  estate  and  have  delivered  your  know- 
ledge.   For  the  land  in  Essex  you  shall  order  it  as  it  shall  pleas  you. 

Your    ost  assured 

loving  friend 

W.  Ralkigh. 

Dered  House  this  mday    oring  [Monday  morning]. 
(Endorsed) 

To  the  right  worshipfuU 

Mr.  Aturney  generall." 

Raleigh  elsewhere  calls  Durham  House— Denim  House.  Queen  Elisabeth  had  M  com- 
manded the  use  thereof  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 
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with  all  the  gallant  buoyancy  of  youth.  His  love  of  liberty  and 
even-handed  justice  shone  as  bright  as  it  did  twenty  years  previously, 
when  he  first  ascended  the  Seat  of  Judgment.  He  was  still  labouring 
for  his  country  with  an  energy  that  never  flagged  and  an  enthusiasm 
not  yet  exhausted," l  and  his  last  act  was  proposing  and  framing  the 
famous  Petition  of  Right,  though  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
before  the  great  struggle  had  come  to  a  head. 

In  brief,  Coke  not  only  triumphed  in  the  worldly  advantage 
which  he  sought,  through  sheer  determination  and  stability  of 
character,  but  in  the  most  crucial  situations  he  acted  with  a  keenness 
of  insight  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  a 
stubbornness  of  virtue  which  created  an  epoch  in  legal  and  Parlia- 
mentary history. 

And,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  time  and 
circumstance,  we  shall  see  later  how  in  the  independence  of  his 
outlook,  in  his  hatred  of  ostentation,  in  his  sturdy  pertinacity  of 
character,  in  his  very  axioms  of  conduct,  above  all,  in  his  opposition 
to  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  together  with  the  un- 
flinching integrity  and  sincerity  of  purpose  for  which  he  commands 
admiration,  we  recognise  the  ruling  characteristics  of  his  descendant, 
Thomas  William  Coke,  who  was  born  into  the  world  just  over  two 
centuries  later  than  himself. 

Yet  the  strange  trickery  of  this  law  of  re-creation  baffles  while 
it  compels  attention*  For  the  erratic  impulse  which  will  thus 
obliterate  similitude  in  a  near  generation  to  produce  it  in  a  remote 
descendant;  which,  in  succeeding  generations,  from  clay  will 
evolve  gold,  and  again  from  gold  will  evolve  day ;  or  which  will 
revive  both  with  a  fine  disregard  of  the  proportions  in  which  they 
were  existent  in  the  type  reverted  to — all  this  we  shall  see,  too, 
in  the  varying  phases  through  which  the  marked  individuality  of 
Sir  Edward  stamped  itself  upon  his  posterity. 

In  his  private  life,  Sir  Edward  was  fated  to  experience  somewhat 
variable  conditions.  His  first  wife  was  Bridget  Paston,  a  descendant 
of  Judge  Paston,  who  sat  on  the  Bench  of  Common  Pleas  with  Judge 
Littleton,  whose  renowned  commentator  Coke  became.  The 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Paston  of  Huntingfield  Hall,  Suffolk, 
and  later  of  Barningham  Hall,  Norfolk,  she  brought  her  husband 
not  only  honours  and  promotion,  but  a  fortune  of  £30,000,  and  bore 
him  a  family  of  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  some 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.2  At  Holkham  there  is  a  life-sized  picture 
of  her,  probably  painted  soon  after  her  marriage,  a  companion 

1  Johnson's  Lift  •/Sir  Edward  Co**$  Vol  II,  p.  42. 

*  The  British  Encyclopedia  asserts  that  she  died  six  months  after  her  marriage  I  The 
Paston  family  it  now  extinct  $  the  last  female  descendant  was  Lady  Bediugfeld,  wife  of 
Sir  Henrjr  Bedtngfeld,  of  Oxbargh,  Norfolk. 


•    •     •    »    "*   • 
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picture  to  one  of  her  husband  in  his  crimson  robes.  Her  pale  blonde 
hair,  strung  with  pearls,  is  turned  back  from  her  handsome  young 
face ;  her  tightly-laced  dress  of  blue  and  silver  is  surmounted  by  an 
Elizabethan  ruff  which  leaves  revealed  a  neck  of  snowy  whiteness ; 
while  her  soft  eyes,  bright  colouring  and  singularly  gentle  expression, 
corroborate  the  report  of  her  beauty  and  her  amiability  which  has 
descended  to  posterity.  Her  marriage  with  Sir  Edward  was  one  of 
mutual  affection,  and  the  rough,  stern  law-giver  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  attached  to  his  gentle  wife.  She,  for  her  part,  appeals 
to  have  been  a  strict  economist  and  excellent  housekeeper.  Her 
house-book  for  the  last  year  of  her  life,  1 596-7,  kept  in  her  own  hand, 
is  still  preserved  at  Holkham,  and  shows  that  her  husband's  table 
was  substantially,  but  by  no  means  luxuriously,  provided. 

With  Sir  Edward's  second  marriage  we  need  not  deal,  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  a  strange  contrast  to  the  happiness  of  his  first.1 
His  harsh  treatment  of  Frances,  one  of  his  two  daughters  by  this 
marriage,  is  also  a  matter  of  history — how  he,  with  his  armed  sons, 
dragged  her  forcibly  from  her  mother's  care,  and  kept  her  under 
lock  and  key  in  his  house  at  Stoke  Pogis  until  he  had  insisted  on  hex 
ill-fated  marriage  to  Sir  John  Villiers,  brother  to  the  favourite 
Buckingham.*  Later,  however,  the  unhappy  Frances  is  said  to 
have  been  the  comfort  of  her  father's  declining  years,  until  the  great 
Chief  Justice  died  in  1634,  w*th>  we  *rc  to^  "  H*  *°ve  of  equity 
and  religion  attending  him  to  the  last." 

His  body  was  then  brought  back  to  his  birthplace  in  Norfolk, 
and  on  October  4th  was  buried  in  the  quiet  little  church  of  Tittle- 
shall,  where  his  mother  had  been  interred  in  1569.  There, 
too,  since  July  24th,  1598,  had  reposed  the  remains  of  the  gentle 
and  beloved  Bridget,  whose  effigy,  unlike  the  radiant  beauty  pictured 
at  Holkham,  shows  a  soberly  dad  matron,  her  head  shrouded  in  a 
coif,  and  her  eight  surviving  childreh  kneeling  at  her  feet.  Near 
by  her  tomb  there  soon  arose  a  monument  of  her  husband,  which 

1  He  married  secondly  Lad/  Elisabeth  Hatton,  relict  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Burleigh,  and  granddaughter  of  the  great  Cecil,  a  Court 
beauty.  The  fret  that  Bacon  waa  also  a  rival  for  her  hand  made  Coke  mora  keen 
in  hia  suit. 

*  In  acting  thus,  Coke  waa  accused  of  having  gone  counter  to  hit  own  judgment  in  a 
case  in  which  he  had  emulated  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  In  those  daft  swans  were  looked 
upon  aa  a  valuable  property,  and  a  swan-owner  had  brought  an  action  against  another  swan- 
owner  to  assert  his  right  to  halve  the  cygnet*  of  a  brood.  He  proved  by  the  swan  marks 
that  though  one  parent  belonged  to  the  rival  claimant,  the  other  belonged  to  himself,  and 
suggested  a  compromise.  The  case  waa  taken  before  die  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Sir  fidward, 
after  deliberation,  baaed  hit  decision  on  the  high  moral  and  domestic  character  of  swans, 
evidence  of  which  was  adduced  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  "The  swan."  he  pronounced, 
•is  the  husband  of  one  wise,  and  remains  so  till  death.  Consequently  the  children  are  of 
undeniable  parentage  *  {  and  as  the  two  parents  in  the  case  under  consideration,  being  the 
property  of  different  owners,  lived  apart,  he  decided  that  the  offspring  sprung  from 
the  marriage  should  be  divided  between  their  respective  homes,  the  odd  cygnet,  if  there  was 

one,  belonging  to  the  residence  of  the  hen  swan. 

1 
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may  be  seen  to-day  as  fresh  and  unblemished  as  if  the  hand  of 
the  chiseller  had  only  just  left  it.  The  name  of  Coke  as  a  defender 
of  the  people's  liberties  ensured  immunity  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Roundheads;  and  thus  his  tomb  remains  to  the  present 
one  of  the  few  which  no  mutilation  has  defaced,  and  which  Time 
itself  seems  to  have  spared. 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  alabaster,  sculptured  in  marble  and  sup* 
ported  by  a  long-tasselled  cushion,  Coke's  effigy  lies  in  judged 
robes  with  his  chain. of  office  about  his  neck.  His  shapely  hands 
are  raised,  palm  to  palm ;  on*  his  head  is  a  tight-fitting  cap,  round 
his  neck  the  stiff  Elizabethan  ruff,  on  his  upturned  feet  are  square- 
toed  shoes  with  large  rosettes.  That  "  fair  case,  a  beautiful  body 
with  a  comely  countenance,"  has  been  worthily  perpetuated  for 
posterity ;  his  marble  face  with  its  Grecian  nose  and  fine  regularity 
of  outline  still  testifies  to  the  classical  perfection  of  his  features. 
Over  his  head  two  tablets  record  his  high  honours  and  his  great 
virtues.  At  the  base  of  the  tomb  another  tablet  sets  forth  the  fact 
that  "  He  crowned  a  pious  life  with  a  pious  departure,"  concluding 
with  those  last  words  which  he  breathed  on  earth  at  the  close  of 
his  stirring,  chequered  career :  "Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done  1 "  to  which  the  sculptor  has  added— 

"  Learne,  Reader,  to  live  so,  that  thou  may'st  so  dye." 

Throughout  his  life  Sir  Edward's  great  aim  had  been  the  ac- 
quisition of  landed  property.  Partly  through  his  great  professional 
I  success,  partly  through  the  large  fortunes  brought  him  by  both 
his  wives,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  estates  all  over  England, 
and  had  large  properties  in  Hertfordshire,  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  and 
the  present  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  while  in  Norfolk  alone 
he  acquired  sixty  manors.  It  is  said  that  once  James  I,  who  had 
watched  Coke's  growing  power  with  great  dissatisfaction,  became 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  monopoly  which  he  waa  creating,  and  in- 
formed him  angrily  that  he  "  had  already  as  much  land  as  a  subject 
ought  to  possess !  "  Coke  thereupon  had  professed  his  willingness 
to  be  content  if  he  might  add  but  "  one  more  acre  "  to  his  estates. 
This  modest  request  the  Crown  could  not  refuse,  and  Coke 
immediately  purchased  the  great  estate  of  Castleacre,1  which  was  | 

said  to  be  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  his  Norfolk  lands  put 
together. 

At  the  death  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  therefore,  each  of  his  ' 

sons  inherited  vast  estates,  and  each,  in  turn,  appears  to  have  followed 
his  father's  example,  and  wedded  a  wife  of  noble  birth,  fair  looks  and 
^   princely  fortune.    It  was  in  this  fashion  that  John,  the  fourth  son 

of  Sir  Edward — partly  through  purchase,  partly  through  marriage  ; 

1  Already  a  rain  in  1647.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  disposed  of  it  to  Thomas  Gresham,  j 

who  had  purchased  the  lordship  of  Castleacre  town  from  the  Earl  of  ArandeL 
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with  the  heiress  of  tie  property — became  possessed  of  the  estate 
of  Holkham. 

Hueie  axe  many  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name  Hoik- 
ham,  bat  the  most  picturesque  relates  how  this  wild,  bleak  sea-coast 
was  formerly  one  of  the  estates  of  Annas*  under-king  of  the  East- 
Angles,  described  by  Bede  as  a  **  truly  religious  man/'  and  slain 
by  the  pagan  king,  Penda,  a.d.  654.  Annas  was  the  father  of  four 
daughters,  who  all  inherited  the  piety  of  their  parent,  Sezburga, 
Ethelburga,  Etheldreda,  and  Withburga.  This  last  and  youngest 
child  was  sent  to  be  nursed  in  the  village  of  Holkham,  which  village, 
even  during  her  childhood,  bore  its  present  name,  and  is  reported 
to  have  acquired  it  from  her  saintly  presence,  Hoeligbam — Holy 
Home.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  out  qi  compliment  to  her  it 
was  for  some  yean  called  Withbuxgstowe,  or  the  place  of  With-, 
buiga ;  though  it  afterwards  recovered  that  earlier  name,  which  it 
still  retains. 

All  the  young  days  of  Withburga's  life  were  spent  at  Holkham, 
and  subsequently  so  many  curious  legends  were  connected  with 
her,  that  die  scene  where  her  childhood  had  been  passed  was  held 
peculiarly  sacred*  As  a  maiden  she  founded  a  Benedictine  Nunnery 
at  Dereham,  said  to  have  been  so  poor  at  its  institution  that,  through 
the  holy  prioress's  prayers,  the  nuns  were  miraculously  supported  by 
two  milch  does  which  came  daily  to  a  certain  bridge  to  be  milked, 
till  the  bailiff  of  the  town,  instigated  by  the  devil,  took  bow  and 
arrows  and  slew  them.  He  was  promptly  smitten  with  jaundice 
and  died  miserably ;  while,  in  proof  of  this  miracle,  not  only  does 
the  town  bear  the  name  of  Deer-ham  to  this  day,  but,  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  churchyard,  is  the  sacred  well  which,  some  generations 
later,  sprang  from  Saint  Withburga's  grave  after  her  incorruptible 
body  had  been  stolen  from  its  shrine  by  the  monks  of  Ely.  Recog- 
nising that  for  three  hundred  years  Dereham  had  found  the  royal 
corpse  a  substantial  source  of  profit  owing  to  the  pilgrims  who  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  it,  the  rapacious  monks  appro- 
priated the  precious  relic,  and  interred  it  near  Withburga's  three 
royal  sisters  in  Ely  Cathedral,  a.d.  947. 

The  church  in  the  park  at  Holkham,  built  in  memory  of  the  famous 
Princess,  is  still  dedicated  to  Saint  Withburga  ;  and,  a  celebrated  sea- 
mark, it  stands  east  of  the  village,  upon  a  hill  which  seems  to  have 
served  as  a  watch-tower.  Another  hill  at  a  little  distance  was 
probably  a  large  tumulus,  since  human  bones  and  pieces  of  armour 
have  been  found  in  digging  there. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  a  family  called  the  de  Holkhams 
appears  to  have  had  an  interest  in  the  parish,  though  little  trace 
of  them  remains  beyond  the  bare  record  of  their  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  II,  however,  Holkham  must  have  been  a  port  of  some 
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J  consequence,  for  in  131 1  the  King  sent  .his  writ  to  this  town,  among 
'  other  recognised  seaports,  to  furnish  one  ship  to  assist  in  transporting 
his  army  from  Dublin  to  Scotland.  Later,  Holkham  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Boleyns  of  BlicUing.  Sir  W.  Boleyn,  second  son 
of  Sir  Geofiry  Boleyn,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  died  the  owner 
of  it  in  1505 ;  but  subsequently  his  family  sold  it,  and,  with  Burgh 
Hall,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  "  the  Lady  Gresham,"  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  member  of  a  noted  Norfolk  family,  since 
extinct. 

This  widow,  Lady  Anne  Gresham,  is  the  first  mentioned  as 
holding  the  Manor  of  Holkham  and  Burgh  Hall ;  and  is  further 
reported  to  have  possessed  two  flocks  of  sheep,  one  called  the  Htliham 
Burgb  flock,  containing  457  sheep,  and  the  other,  the  Soutbtuse  flock, 
containing  460  sheep*  During  the  reign  of  James  I,  William  Wheat- 
ley,  of  Hill  Hall,  Norfolk,  purchased  from  her  family  Holkham  Manor 
and  its  surrounding  property,  of  which  his  granddaughter,  Merial, 
.  eventually  became  heiress,  and  which,  upon  her  marriage  to  John 
I  Coke,  thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  latter.  There  were, 
however,  other  lands  in  the  parish  of  which  Merial  Wheatley  was 
not  the  owner,  and  John  Coke,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  passion  for  acquiring  property,  set  himself  to  gain  possession 
.  of  these.  By  slow  degrees  he  succeeded.  "  Messuages,  land  tene- 
ments, and  marshes  "  were  purchased  by  him,  till,  in  the  year  1659, 
the  final  transference  of  property  took  place,  and  he  became  sole  lord 
and  owner  of  the  entire  parish  of  Holkham. 


t . 


•!        Although  John  Coke  did  not  acquire  the  Manor  of  Holkham 
•till  1659,  he  was  living  in  the  parish  in  1 638,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
1         /to  note  that  a  year  after  he  got  possession  of  Holkham  Manor,  in 
1660,  he  reclaimed  360  acres  of  salt  marshes  from  the  sea,  thus 
*'l  establishing  a  precedent  which  his  descendants  followed.    Beyond 
this  solitary  fact,  little  record  of  him  remains.    He  seems  to  have 
been  contented  with  the  renown  which  was  his  by  inheritance. 
A  few  of  his  papers  relating  to  petty  business  transactions  alone 
have  survived,  with  a  curious  old  document,1  exquisitely  transcribed 
in  his  own  handwriting,  which  states  how  he  covenants  to  lend  to 
King  James  the  sum  of  £30 ;  and  which,  judging  by  the  care  be- 
stowed on  its  preservation,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  loan  was 
never  refunded.    Of  Merial  the  only  record  remaining  is  her  effigy 
on  her  tomb  in  the  church  at  Holkham,  where  she  kneels  facing 
her  husband,  while  carved  in  stone  beneath  are  the  numerous  sons 
,  *    and  daughters  who  survived  her  out  of  a  family  of  fourteen  children. 
Upon  his  father's  death,  the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Merial, 
<    also  named  John,  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  Holkham ;  but  he 

*  In  the  poMCMioa  of  the  present  Writer. 
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dying  childless,  the  estates  then  reverted  to  Robert,  the  grandson 
of  Edward's  fifth  son,  Henry  of  Thorington,  who  succeeded  not 
only  to  Holkham,  but  to  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Edward's  property. 

Robert  married  the  Lady  Ann  Osborne,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England ;  but  dying  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine,  he  left  an  only  son,  Edward,  who  married 
Carey,  or  Cary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Newton,  of  Ban's  Court, 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Of  Carey  several  portraits  exist  at  Holkham  which  show  her 
to  have  been  tall,  stately  and  slender,  with  dark  eyes  and  fair  hair ; 
while  her  high  forehead  and  thoughtful  expression  are  full  of 
intellect  and  of  a  strong  individuality. 

Motteux,1  who  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  his  translation 
of  Don  Quixote  to  Edward  Coke,  speaks  of  the  "charming  and 
virtuous  partner  of  Mr.  Coke  " ;  while  she  has  been  described  as  a 
"  fair  and  accomplished  woman,"  with  "  a  true  and  delicate  taste 
in  literature  and  art."*  That  she  collected  and  appreciate!  books 
is  shown  by  the  dainty  volumes  which  she  added  to  the  Holkham 
library,  pasting  in  them  a  little  label  inscribed— 

Cary  Coke,  wife  of  Edward  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Esquire. 

The  portrait  of  her  husband,  Edward  Coke,  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  her  own.  In  his  long  periwig  and  quaint  attire,  he  is  fat 
and  somewhat  bucoUc  in  appearance,  also — if  portraits  can  be  so 
far  trusted — more  addicted  to  good-living  than  to  youthful  energy. 

But  a  sinister  fate  seems  to  have  overtaken  the  young  couple. 
On  April  13th,  1707,  Edward  Coke  died  without  having  completed 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  within  four  months  his  fair  young  wife, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  had  followed  him  to  the  grave.1 
Not  only  to  the  heritage  of  the  Cokes,  but  to  that  gentle,  ill-fated 
young  mother,  must  be  attributed  the  legacy  of  brains  which  de- 
scended to  one,  at  least,  of  their  children  in  such  a  remarkable 
degree.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  survived  them,  and  of  these, 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  achieved  celebrity  for  his  fine  taste  in  art  and 
literature,  to  which  a  fitting  monument  exists  in  the  house  which  he 
built  and  the  treasures  which  he  accumulated. 

1  Peter  Anthony  Motteux  (1660-17 18),  playwriter  and  translator  of  Rabelais  and  D$m 
Qwtxtttt 

'  SamdrngMmm,  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones,  p.  131. 

9  Carey,  born  in  Pall  Mall,  June,  1680,  died  August  1st,  1707.  Her  grandmother  was 
Lady  Mary  Carey,  daughter  of  tne  Earl  of  Dover  and  wife  of  William  HeTentogham,  one 
of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  Lady  Mary  made  her  granddaughter,  Carey  Newton  (Mrs. 
C*ke),  heiress  to  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Dover,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  son,  Sir  William 
Hevrningham. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THOMAS  COKE  AND  THE  BUILDING  OF  HOLKHAM 

1697-1755 

THOMAS  COKE,  son  of  Edward  and  Carey,  was  des- 
tined, all  unwittingly,  to  play  an  important  part  in 
relation  to  the  fortunes  of  his  great-nephew,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir ;  and  in  observing  how  this  came 
to  pass,  one  cannot  but  feel  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  adequate  record  has  been  preserved  of  a  man  -whose  own  life  was 
certainly  remarkable. 

The  few  facts  which  are  known  of  Thomas  Coke  go  to  prove 
that  he  was  of  a  very  unusual,  if  not  of  an  altogether  pleasant 
personality.  Indeed,  in  many  of  his  actions  we  are  forced  to  recog- 
nise that,  with  much  of  the  genius  and  the  powerful  brain  of  his 
great  ancestor,  he  inherited  in  no  small  measure  the  less  pleasing 
qualities  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  notably  Sir  Edward's  imperious 
spirit,  acerbity  and  harshness  of  temper. 

There  is  one  portrait  of  Thomas  Coke  as  a  youth  which  shows 
a  thin,  unprepossessing  face  of  no  particular  ability,  with  a  mouth 
which  suggests  meanness,  and  an  expression  which  seems  to  indicate 
weakness  both  of  body  and  will.  Probably  this  maligns  him,  for  in 
later  life  he  was  certainly  possessed  of  an  imposing  presence  and  good 
looks.  His  portrait  at  Longford,  in  the  robes  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  is  that  of  a  man  with  fine  features  and  a  stately  carriage ; 
while  the  weakness  of  the  youth  has  vanished,  and,  instead,  one  sees 
the  signs  of  a  strong  intellect  and  an  iron  will.  But  still  the  face 
is  not  altogether  attractive.  There  is  a  harshness  about  the  mouth, 
and  the  eyes  are  stern  and  cold. 

Born  June  17th,  1697,  Thomas  Coke  succeeded  to  Holkham  in  the 
year  1707,  and  then  a  boy  of  ten,  with  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  wards  in  Chancery,  he  was  sent  to  Barr's  Court,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, to  be  brought  up  by  his  guardian  and  grandfather,  Sir  John 
Newton. 

Five  years  later,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  abroad 
in  order  to  complete  his  education  at  the  University  at  Turin 
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and  aba  by  travel*  With  a  coach  and  six,  numerous  other  hones 
and  carriages,  and  a  very  large  retinue,  the  principal  members  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  a  chaplain,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Horse,  a 
"  Mr.  Steward,  and  a  Valet  de  Chambre,"  he  embarked  for  the 
Continent ;  and  during  the  next  six  years  journeyed  through  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  Malta,  Sicily  and  Italy.  Whether 
his  great  friend,  Lord  Burlington,1  was  with  him  the  whole  of  the 
time  there  is  nothing  to  show,  but  during  a  lengthy  sojourn  in  Italy 
the  two  young  men  were  together  and,  being  possessed  of  congenial 
tastes,  enjoyed  the  same  society  and  shared  the  same  interests.  In 
those  days  travellers  were  scarce,  and  two  youths  of  wealth  and 
position  touring  luxuriously  from  town  to  town  could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention.  Thomas  Coke  became  known  as  a  man  of 
great  liberality,  who  was  the  owner  of  large  possessions  in  his  own 
country ;  and,  before  long,  he  was  recognised  familiarly  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy  by  the  name  of  the  "  Cavaliero 
Coke."  At  the  Court  of  Cosmo  III,  then  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
he  and  his  friend  were  well  received.  They  prolonged  their  stay 
in  Rome,  Vicenza,  Venice,  and  still  longer  in  Florence ;  while  they 
soon  became  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  all  the  most  eminent 
scholars  and  artists  of  the  day. 

Then  it  was  that  the  unusual  ability  of  Thomas  Coke  revealed 
itself.  Still  a  mere  lad  in  years,  and  belonging  to  a  date  when  it 
was  no  disgrace  for  men  of  wealth  and  position  to  be  illiterate  and 
ill-educated,  he  showed  all  the  keenness  for  acquiring  knowledge  and 
the  eager  appreciation  of  literature  which,  in  those  days,  were  too 
often  relegated  to  the  needy  of  a  lower  class. 

He  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  ' 
and  Roman  authors ;  and,  his  friendship  with  the  scholars  and  i 
bibliographers  of  the  country  affording  him  special  opportunities 
for  procuring  rare  treasures  in  literature,  he  soon  began  to  form  a 
collection  of  valuable  MSS.  which  comprised  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  both  sacred  and  profane.  His  favourite  authors 
appear  to  have  been  the  Roman  historians,  and  amongst  these  he 
gave  Livy  the  preference.  He  therefore  commissioned  a  celebrated 
scholar,  Antonio  Maria  Biscioni,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Laurentina, 
to  collect  any  valuable  material  available  connected  with  that 
historian ;  and  Biscioni  devoted  three  years  to  the  task,  which, 
begun  in  1717,  was  not  finished  till  1720,  after  Mr.  Coke's  return 
to  England.  The  result  is  that  at  Holkham  there  is  a  collection  of 
the  works  of  Livy  probably  unrivalled  in  any  other  library ;  treasures 
in  manuscript  and  in  print  too  numerous  to  mention,  fourteen 
copies  in  manuscript  of  different  portions  of  his  works,  duplicates 

1  Richard,  third  Earl  of  Barlington,  celebrated  it  an  amateur  architect.    He  built 
Burlington  House. 
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of  all  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Lauientian  Library  in  Florence 
and  th*  libraries  of  Corsini  and  St.  Mark's,  together  with  a  splendid 
manuscript  in  vellum  of  which  we  shall  hear  later.  In  172 1  Biscioni 
sent  his  collection  over  in  a  large  folio  volume,  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  letter  which  is  sufficient  evidence  not  only  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  Thomas  Coke  prosecuted  his  studies,  but  of  the  liberality 
with  which  he  rewarded  those  who  worked  for  him. 

That  many  of  the  books  now  at  Holkham  were  collected  at  an 
earlier  date  and  during  his  own  residence  in  Italy,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  Thomas  Coke,  as  a  Commoner,  is  written 
upon  the  title-page ;  and  it  was  during  his  tour  that  an  event  oc- 
curred which  subsequently  led  to  a  further  and  valuable  addition 
to  his  library  in  the  form  of  a  legacy,  the  story  of  which  and  of  the 
testator's  connection  with  Thomas  Coke,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
is  told  in  the  following  curious  announcement,  which  appeared  in  the 
Obituary  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1744  :— 

"  At  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  House,  Great  Russel  Street,  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  Signore  Dominico  Ferrari,  Dr.  of  Laws  and  F.R.S. 
as  well  as  a  member  of  several  learned  Foreign  Academies.  He 
was  a  Neapolitan  by  Birth,  and  of  an  antient  Family  in  that 
City  and  practised  as  an  Advocate  in  his  Profession  with  no  less 
success  than  applause,  till  by  an  Accident  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  learned  Man  of  Sir  Thomas  Coke's — now  Earl  of  Leicester 
— retinue ;  by  whose  means,  after  serious  consideration  and  con- 
viction, he  renounced  his  Practise  and  the  Errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  became  a  member  of  that  of  England ;  and  on  his 
arrival  here  was  appointed  Librarian  to  the  Noble  Family  where 
he  died.  We  hear  that  his  body  being  opened,  a  large  Stone  the  sixe 
of  a  Turkey's  Egg  was  extracted  and  that  he  left  a  valuable  Library 
to  the  Earl.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  Learning,  in- 
offensive to  all,  and  of  a  most  improving  and  agreeable  Con- 


versation." 


.  Thus,  owing  to  his  kindness  when  but  a  youth,  to  a  distressed 
gentleman,  did  Thomas  Coke,  later  in  life,  become  possessed  of 
a  large  number  of  very  rare  Italian  books ;  and  another  curious 
event  which  happened  during  his  tour  in  Italy  was  that  he  discovered 
a  rare  Italian  manuscript  which  through  his  liberality  proved  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  literature  of  Italy.  This  was  a  history, 
in  seven  books,  of  the  specimens  of  early  art  discovered  in  that 
country,  <alled  De  Etruria  Regaliy  and  dedicated  to  Cosmo  II, 
written  by  Thomas  Dempster,  of  Muriesk,1  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  native  land  a  century  earlier  owing 
to  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic.    After  various  vicissitudes,  Dempster 

1  Born  1579 — eb%  1625. 
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became  Professor  at  Bologna  where  he  taught  for  seven  years,  and 
where  he  died  in  1625  with  his  great  work  still  unpublished.    It 
would  have  lapsed  into  oblivion,  and  been  lost  for  ever  to  Italy, 
but  for  the  strange  ehance  that  an  English  youth,  touring  through 
this  foreign  city,  should  happen  to  see,  and  be  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate, the  value  of  the  almost  illegible  MSS.    Thomas  Coke,  recog- 
nising its  merits,  bought  the  autograph  copy  of  the  great  work  from 
Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  and  determined  not  only  to  give  it  to  the 
public  at  his  own  expense,  but  to  spare  no  money  in  producing 
it  in  a  worthy  manner.    The  scholars  of  Italy  were  overjoyed  at 
the  promise  of  such  a  munificent  gift  to  the  country,  and  awaited 
the  advent  of  the  book  with  impatience ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
his  return  to  England  and  the  attainment  of  his  majority,  that 
Thomas  Coke  was  able  to  fulfil  his  intention.    He  then  sent  the 
original  manuscript  back  to  Italy  that  a  copy  might  be  made  of  it, 
and  employed  Bkcioni  for  the  purpose.     It  was  no  easy  task  to 
perform,  owing  to  the  writing  of  the  manuscript  being  so  difficult 
to  decipher ;  but  Biscioni  accomplished  it  in  a  year,  and  both  the 
original  manuscript  and  the  copy  are  now  in  the  library  at  Holkham. 
Hie  work  was  finally  printed  at  Florence,  with  about  one  hundred 
fine  engravings  of  ancient  art.   To  it  was  prefixed  a  Latin  dedication 
to  Cosmo  III,  written  by  Thomas  Coke,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
strange  coincidence  that  a  book,  by  a  native  of  Great  Britain  upon 
Italian  antiquities,  should  remain  to  be  published,  a  century  after- 
wards, by  another  native  of  the  same  country,  equally  devoted  to 
the  same  pursuits.    This  dedication  is  dated  "  at  London  I.  Kal. 
Septem.  1725."  * 

But  it  was  not  only  in  matters  of  literature  that  Thomas  Coke, 
during  his  minority,  showed  a  fine  taste  and  a  cultivated  under- 
standing. He  was  gifted  with  a  consummate  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  colour  and  outline,  and  his  devotion  to  classical  art  was  even 
more  remarkably  developed  than  his  devotion  to  classical  literature. 
Very  early  in  his  tour  he  appears  to  have  begun  a  collection  of 
valuable  pictures — a  collection  which,  later  in  life,  left  him  in 
possession  of  genuine  works  of  Raphael,  of  Titian,  of  the  Caracci, 
of  Guido,  of  Domenichino  and  other  old  masters ;  of  a  splendid 
Van  Dyck  of  the  Due  d'Arenberg  on  horseback ;  of  landscapes  of 
Claude  Lorraine  so  numerous  that  they  cover  the  walls  of  an  entire 
room  at  Holkham ;  of  several  of  the  finest  drawings  of  the  same 
artist  executed  upon  a  larger  scale — and  which*  by  their  skill,  almost 
equal  in  effect  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pictures, — and  of  other 
drawings,  amongst  which  were  undoubted  works  of  Michelangelo 
Raphael,  Fra  fiartolommeo  and  Titian. 

1  Firtt  published  1723-4.     Two  rob.,  folio  l. 
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To  these  he  added  specimens  of  statuary,  the  acquisition  of 
which  not  only  required  knowledge  and  perspicuity,  but  was  fraught 
with  considerable  danger,  owing  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  tried  to  prevent  any  treasures  which  were  of  national 
value  being  taken  out  of  the  country.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  his  purchases,  he  got  into  a  serious  difficulty. 
He  had  secretly  bought  a  beautiful  headless  figure  of  Diana  for 
£1500,  which  on  almost  indisputable  authority  is  believed  to  hare 
belonged  to  Cicero.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  classical  drapery  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  representation 
of  the  goddess  in  existence.  After  its  purchase,  Cavalier  Camillo 
Rusconi,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor,  added  the  head  and  some  of 
the  fingers,  which  are  the  only  parts  that  are  modern.  Having 
secured  this  statue  secretly,  Thomas  Coke  sent  it  out  of  Rome  by 
night  into  safe  keeping  at  Florence ;  but  the  Government  got  wind 
of  this  action,  the  Pope  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
and  he  was  released  only  at  the  special  solicitation  of  his  friend  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 

Four  very  fine  antique  statues,  however,  of  which  he  became 
possessed,  were  lost,  as  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  shipped  was 
wrecked  on  its  voyage  to  England.  These  statues,  it  is  said,  had  been 
intended  to  decorate  the  niches  in  the  south  tribune  of  the  statue 
gallery,  in  a  house  which  he  had  already  determined  to  build  upon 
his  return  to  England. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  at  what  date  Thomas  Coke  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  erecting  for  himself  a  home  of  classical  design, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  idea  came  to  him  as  the  result 
of  his  studying  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Italian  architecture, 
and  that  it  was  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
travelled.  Lord  Burlington  was  noted  for  his  classical  taste  in,  and 
practical  knowledge  of,  architecture,  and  evidently  imbued  his 
friend  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  During  part  of  their  tour  the 
young  men  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Kent,  the  architect,1  who, 
it  is  specially  recorded,  was  encouraged  by  their  joint  patronage 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Rome.  Under  such  auspices,  and  while 
Thomas  Coke  was  collecting  treasures  with  which  to  embellish  his 
future  home,  slowly  and  with  unrivalled  patience,  he  evolved  the 
design  of  it. 

One  can  picture  the  eagerness  with  which  the  two  young  men, 
both,  beyond  a  doubt,  singularly  gifted,  both  exceptionally  appre- 
ciative of  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings,  must  have  pursued  and 
developed  the  first  idea  of  that  wonderful  building  which  was  to 
embody  all  their  impressions,  all  their  artistic  aspirations.    The 

1  William  Kent  (i  684-1 748),  painter,  landscape  gardener  and  Palladian  architect,  wai  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  and  died  at  Burlington  House. 
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thought  of  such  a  practical  outcome  of  their  emotions  must  have 
added  a  zest  to  all  their  researches,  to  their  daily  enjoyment  of  the 
classical  beauty  in  which  they  both  delighted.  Lord  Burlington, 
indeed,  with  his  creative  faculty,  appears  to  have  been  not  one  whit 
less  interested  in  the  construction  of  that  projected  house  than 
was  its  future  owner ;  while  the  great  idea  of  the  latter  was  to  com* 
bine  convenience  with  beauty.  With  this  object  in  view,  Thomas 
Coke  studied  the  most  perfect  examples,  both  of  later  and  of  ancient 
architecture;  he  inspected  the  most  commodious  and  luxurious 
of  the  modern  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Italian  nobility ;  he  visited 
and  revisited  all  the  celebrated  classical  temples  and  public  buildings  ; 
he  dwelt  upon  the  architecture  of  PaUadio  and  the  designs  of  Inigo 
Jones.1  Inherently  artistic,  he  steeped  his  soul  in  the  beauty  of  his 
surroundings,  and  culled  thence  conclusions,  suggestions,  and 
practical  knowledge. 

But  with  his  designs  immature,  the  time  arrived  when,  in  view  of 
his  approaching  majority,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
England.  He  journeyed  home,  and  from  the  moment  that  he  set 
foot  on  English  ground  an  account  of  his  expenditure  was  written 
with  punctilious  care  in  "  A  JOURNAL  kept  by  Edward  Smith,  of 
all  ye  payments  made  by  him  for  bis  Honourable  Mas  tor  Thomas  Coke 
Esqrefrom  Tuesday  May  ijth  iji8  being  ye  day  that  Mr.  Coke  Landed 
at  Dover  after  near  six  years  travails  in  France,  Italy,  Steely,  Germany  9 
Malta,  Holland  and  Flanders  " ;  and  from  the  said  Edward  Smith 
(to  whom  was  allotted  for  the  purpose  pens,  ink  and  papers  to  the 
value  of  £2.  1 2s.  iod.)  we  forthwith  learn  his  master's  movements 
with  unerring  accuracy. 

After  the  expenses  for  Mr.  Coke  and  his  suite  at  the  custom* 
house,  there  follow  the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  London  with  a 
coach  and  six,  with  two  Berlins,  and  men  "  Guarding  ye  Baggage." 
Dinners  at  "  ye  Tavern "  in  London  are  next  entered,  dinners 
"  with  a  chicken  "  and  dinners  without,  and  a  final  total  of  "  paid 
ye  Tavern  Bill  for  eating  in  full."  Then  follow  miscellaneous  entries 
of  expenses  in  town,  and  soon  an  entry  of  more  significance  :  "  My 
Master's  journey  to  my  Lord  Tbanets*  £p6..o6..oo.  Ditto  to  my 
Lord  Tbanefs  ye  second  time — £06..  14..  .00"  with  an  additional 
"Item  of  Meat  for  Four  Doggs  at  Tbanet  House — £oo..iq..oo9" 
apparently  indicating  that  if  the  "  Master  "  was  received  as  a  visitor 
his  dogs  were  not.  Nor  are  we  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  visits.  On  June  17th  we  are  told  by  E.  Smith  that  his 
"  Master  attained  to  ye  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  upon  Thursday 

1  Hit  protege1,  Mr.  Kent,  published  in  1727  a  book  00  the  Dtugnt  •/  Inigo  Jotus,  on 
which  he  was  a  great  authority.  The  plates  in  this  hook  were  from  drawings  by  John 
Webb  (in  the  possession  of  Lord  Burlington)*  which  were  copies,  of  the  original  4nugns  tyr 
Inigo  Jones. 

1  Thomas,  sixth  Sari  of  ThaneJL 
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ye  jrd  of  July  following  was  marryei  to  ye  Right  Honourable  ye  Lady 
Margaret  Tufton,  a  Lady  of  great  Beauty,  singular  Virtue  and  Good- 
ness, being  18  years  of  age  ye  i6tb  of  June,  ifzS."  These  accounts 
contain  also  "  Te  charges  of  Mr  Coke's  Equipping  himself  for  ye  said 
Wedding,  and  for  Liveries,  Coaches,  Horses,  Furniture,  Presents  to 
ye  said  Lady,  and  Gratuities  etc  to  my  Lord  Thanefs  servants  etc" 

The  accounts  of  "Mr  Coke's  Wedding  Cloaths"  which  then 
follow,  are  described  under  separate  headings  down  the  pages, 
in  large  printed  letters : "  stockings,  shoes,  hatts,  taylor,  semstuss, 
lace,  sword,  gloves,  perri wigs,  trunks,  etc."  Thus  we  learn 
that  a  certain  Mr.  Lockman  received  the  sum  of  *  £29.  .08. „  00 
for  two  Wiggs  "  ;  that  Mr.  Henry  Hick's  Bill  "  for  Gold  and  Silver 
lace  and  Fringe  for  Mr  Coke's  Sutes  "  was  £57.  15s.  od.,  that  a 
Mrs.  Mary  Gameron  was  paid  a  sum  of  £87  for  embroidering  two 
suits ;  while  for  "  Hatts  and  feathers  "  the  comparatively  small 
sum  of  £$.  5.  was  paid,  and  gloves  were  purchased  for  the  modest 
price  of  nine  shillings  the  half-dozen.  Next  is  entered  "  Item 
Cloaths  and  other  things  for  Mr.  Robert  Coke,"  the  younger  brother 
of  Thomas,  whose  periwig  (no  doubt  inferior  in  beauty  to  that 
worn  by  the  bridegroom)  cost  only  £8  and  his  sword  £18.  But  a 
certain  Mr.  Fury  was  paid  the  sum  of  "  £01 .  .08.  .00  "  for  resetting 
Robert's  diamond  ring,  from,  another  man  was  purchased  for  him 
a  "  triangular  seal,"  twice  "  for  his  pocket "  he  was  given  seven 
guineas ;  while  for  "  cleaning  and  making  up  his  nightgown  "  the 
sum  of  £00.. 07.  .06"  was  expended;  so  that  we  may  conclude 
most  of  his  wants  were  amply  provided  for ! 

Next  follow  entries  of  "  Cloaths  for  Mr.  Steward,  the  Gentleman 
of  the  Horse,  and  the  Valet  de  Chambre  " ;  "  Velvet  caps  for  ye 
Grooms ;  Livery,  Hatts,  Hangers,  Boots,  Shoes,  Gloves,  Stockings, 
and  Breeches  "  for  the  servants  to  the  sum  of  "  £218. .  11 .  .00  "  ; 
"  A  Sett  of  Harness  compleate  for  six  Horses  " — £30 ;  "  Bitts  and 
Saddles  "  and  "  Equipment  for  ye  Postillions  "  ;  to  "  Mr.  Bidders  for 
a  C barret  compleate" — £128,  and — what  would  lead  one  to  infer 
that  the  "  Charret "  was  not  as  "  compleate  "  as  represented — 
a  bill  for  "  n{  yards. of  fine  siarlat  cloath  to  line  ye  said  Charret — 
£12.  .13.  .00."  Also,  in  view  of  the  higher  value  of  money  at  that 
date,  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  "  A  Rich  Red  Velvet  embroidered 
Saddle  for  my  Mas  tor  "  cost  "  £66.  .00.  .00,"  and  for  a  *  Blue  Velvet 
Saddle  £132.  .03. . 04"  was  paid,  of  which  the  gold  lace  and  fringe 
cost  over  £io,  the  making  over  £16,  and  the  ornaments  over  £15, 
to  which  had  to  be  added  "  two  cases  of  fine  Pistols  for  ye  Saddles  "  at 

Further,  Mr.  Coke  appears  to  have  furnished  himself  with  jewellery 
as  well  as  clothes  for  the  occasion.  For  a  gold  watch  he  paid  £27 ; 
for  an  "  Agget  Snuff  Box  £17 . .  17 . .  00."   For  a  "  Trimming  Basson  " 
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—i.e.  a  "  Silver  Barber's  Basson  with  ye  rest  of  furniture  all  comfleaU 
in  a  Shagreen  case — £fp .  .08 \  .00."  For  a  diamond  ring  £350, 
for  diamond  shoe-buckles  £120,  and  for  pearl  tassels  £$$.  While 
the  "  Jewells  and  other  Presents  made  by  Mr.  Coke  to  my  Lady  Mar- 
garet" amounted  to  between  £3000  and  £4000,  and  included  a 
green  velvet  side-saddle  costing  £69,  a  watch  costing  £6Sf  a  "  Gold 
J toeser  case  "  costing  £50,  and  "  Old  Gold  for  an  Endowing  Purse  " 
£08. 

And  so  these  two  were  married,  the  youth  of  twenty-one  and 
the  girl  of  eighteen ;  and  we  learn  that  for  the  wedding  favours 
Mr.  Coke  paid  over  £8$ ;  for  tlie  "  Gratuities  to  My  Lord  Thanet's 
servants  "  over  £134 ;  to  "  Musicians  and  others  "  over  £$6 ;  while 
the  poor  of  the  parish  were  treated  with  equal  liberality.  As  to 
my  Lady  Margaret,  her  girlish  beauty  was  perpetuated  in  a  picture 
of  rare  loveliness,  and  also  in  one  of  later  date,  where  she  sits  a 
smiling,  dainty  dame,  with  small  features,  dark  hair  and  bright 
eyes ;  while,  richly  bedecked  with  huge  pearls,  her  robe  of  crimson 
velvet  and  silver-grey  falls  gracefully  about  her  slender  figure, 
and  the  silver  shoe — purposely  protruded  from  beneath  her  velvet 
skirt — still  testifies,  it  is  said,  to  her  youthful  pride  in  her  ahapelyfoot.1 

After  the  wedding  the  bride  and  groom  journeyed  to  Tunbridge, 
and  the  expenses  thereof  were  still  carefully  entered  by  the  con- 
scientious Mr.  Smith ;  minor  items  being  "  Paid  seven  guineas 
for  Golden  Toys  yf.  my  Mastor  bought  at  Tunbridge"  "  Paid  5  Guineas 
y*.  my  Mastor  lost  at  Bassot"  and  the  recurring  expense  of  "6lbs. 
of  powder  for  My  Master's  fFiggs."  From  Tunbridge,  after  paying 
various  visits,  they  travelled  to  London,  and  Mr.  Smith  "  Gave 
to  ye  Mustek  at  my  Mastoids  arrival  to  town  5  guineas  "—the  "  Musick  " 
consisting  of  "  Drumors,  6  Trumpeters,  Hoitbois9  Ringors  and  ye 
Parish  Musick " ;  and  a  further  mysterious  donation  presented 
"  To  A  Drumor  <?/<?,  and  to  ye  Ringors  when  my  Mastor  wasVd  himself 
7/6."  While  in  London,  Thomas  Coke  appears  good-naturedly 
to  have  sent  for  his  young  brother  and  cousin  from  Gloucestershire, 
for  Mr.  Smith  records  how  he  paid  "  for  a  coach  and  six  horses  to 
fetch  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Bobby  to  London  "  ;  and  how  he  after- 
wards had  to  pay  "  Mr.  Dontfor  ye  blade  and  scabbard  of  bis  sword 
broken  by  Mr.  Bobby."  Constant  entries,  too,  record  the  charities 
practised  by  Thomas  Coke,  some  quaint  items  of  which  run  as 
follows : —  -  - 

£     s.    J. 

For  a  Gentleman  of  decay'd  Fortune  .    01  01  00 

For  a  poor  Man  to  keep  him  out  of  Gaol       .    05  05  00 
Prisoners  •  .  .    00  02  06 

1  One  picture  of  her  wet  pcinted  m  1 719,  judging  bj  the  followiaf  eatnr :  "IW4  i» 
Sep*  Iptatmjor  My  LsJy  Margaret's  picture,  rper  mad  ahwt  noh$t  if  hsd  before  tie  mbitb 
future  wm—£of  *  .  Of  .  •  OQ. 
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£    s.    d. 

A  Man  7*.  bro*.  home  ye  Lyon  Dogg  .  00  01  00 

To  Mary  Harrison  running     .  .  ,  0002  06 

To  Andrew  -  -  ditto   .  .  *  .  00  02  06 

To  ye  Portor  who  lent  your  Honour  A  shilling  00  02  06 
.  To  Porter  Prince  to  make  him  and  ye  Cockors 

(   drink  .  .  .  .  .  00  05  00 

Later,  Thomas  Coke  and  his  bride  journeyed  down  to  Longford 
in  Derbyshire,  a  slow  and  expensive  journey,  judging  by  the  board- 
wages  and  tavern  expenses  for  their  large  following  of  servants, 
and  by1  entries  which  include  many  horses  bought  on  the  road 
and  fighting-cocks  purchased  at  the  various  stopping-places,  together 
tvith  *'  fooding  ye  cocks  "  and  providing  numerous  drinks  for  "  ye 
Cockers.'1  After  the  arrival  at  Longford,  however,  the  accounts 
assume* a  more  settled  character.  The  expenses  of  the  household, 
garden,  and  stables  are  recorded  regularly,  the  latter  including 
"  My  Lady's  Footmen  for  Lighting  her  Ladyship  with  Flam- 
boys,"  and  "  My  Master's  Footmen  for  Lighting  His  Honour 
with  Flamboys."  The  regular  expenses  of  "  Apparill "  (or  "Ap- 
paroll ")  for  his  Honour  are  entered,  including  annually,  a  "  Tye 
Long  Wigg,  and  two  Short  Ridley  Bagg  Wiggs  " ;  the  payment  of 
"  My  Lady  Margaret's  Pinn  Money  "  of  £400  per  annum ;  and 
44  Given  to  Mr.  Batchetter  for  reading  prayers  for  near  half  a  year 
£ro.  .ro"  and  to  "Mr.  Springgold  for  reading  prayers  at  Holkham 
{Church)  £10.. ro."  In  curious  contrast  to  the  stipend  of  the 
two  chaplains  are  the  heavy  expenses  of  Mr.  Coke's  hunting  and 
cock-fighting,  to  which  latter  sport  he  was  passionately  attached. 
On  it  he  expended  heavy  sums  annually,  apart  from  a  separate 
account  which  explains  itself  seriously  as  "  Such  expenses  of  Cocks 
as  properly  belong  to  your  Honour,  and  therefore  are  not  inserted  in 
ye  gcnerall  account  of  Cocks"  while  it  seems  doubtful  whether  such 
entries  included  the  money  spent  in  betting  upon  the  results  of 
the  fights.  Nor  did  he  tire  of  his  pastime  with  advancing  years, 
for  in  1732  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  how  "at  the  'Crown,* 
Swaffham,  a  cock-fighting  match  was  fought  between  Lord  Lovel 
of  Holkham  (formerly  Thomas  Coke),  and  John  Thurston  of  Home, 
Suffolk.  There  were  46  cocks  a  side,  and  the  stakes  were  five  guineas 
a  battle,  and  fifty  guineas  to  the  odd  battle." 

Indeed,  the  accounts  of  Edward  Smith  seem  to  give  a  fairly 
accurate  index  to  his  "  Mastor's  "  character.  Close  to  the  entries 
of  the  money  expended  on  rare  treasures  of  art  and  literature  l 
are  the  expenses  of  the.  brutalising  sport  which  he  loved ;  next  to 

1  *  Item  t  March  4th,  17 19.    The  statue  Diana  came  over  in  Ye  Supurb  Man  of  War. 
Fetching  her  op  from  Woolwich,  etc 

"Majr,  1 71 9.     There  arrived  from  abroad  Books,  Pictures,  Statues,  etc.,  etc" 
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of  ostentatious  luxury,  of  sums  lavished  on  rare  jewels 
and  articles  of  virtu— on  all  the  "  Golden  Toys  "  of  the  collector — 
we  read  of  boyish  purchases  such  as  nine  guineas  for  a  cockatoo, 
eleven  guineas  for  a  makaw  and  two  small  birds — ending  with  the 
tragic  entry,  "  Crying  ye  Mackaw  token  hst—fl-"  Thomas  Coke 
was  at  once  a  master-mind  and  a  trifler;  an  aesthetic  and  coarse- 
fibred  ;  equally  appreciative  of  all  that  was  exquisite  and  of  all 
that  was  brutal  in  the  world  around  him,  passionate,  cruel,  rough, 
yet  also  highly  educated,  full  of  that  genius  which  he  loved  to  en- 
courage in  others,  of  polished  and  courteous  manners  when  he  so 
elected  to  be,  and  of  a  generosity  which  was  profuse. 

As  a  landlord  we  find  that  he  was  liked  by  his  tenants  to  whom 
he  waa  lenient  and  liberal,  while  socially  he  was  hated  by'hie  equals 
to  whom  he  was  arrogant  and  insolent.  In  the  political  world  he 
exhibited  capacity;  about  the  date  of  his  marriage  he  attached 
himself  to  Robert  Walpok,  then  rapidly  waxing  in  power,  and, 
as  Walpole  rose,  so  also  rose  Thomas  Coke.  For  some  years  the 
latter  was  Member  for  Hexham.  In  1725  he  was  created  Knight 
of  the  Bath ;  in  May,  1728,  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Baron 
Lovel,  of  Minster  Lovel,  in  the  County  of  Oxford.  In  1733  he 
was  made  Postmaster-General  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  Edward 
Carteret,  when  he  established  a  post  office  at  Holkham,*  and  the 
coaches  called  there  twice  a  day.  In  1744  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Viscount  Coke  of  Holkham.  Apart  from  his  political 
career,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettante  in  1740, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  did  much  to  advance  literary  and  artistic 
taste  in  England  at  that  period.  His  return  from  abfoad  had  been 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  English  scholars  who  had  heard  of  his 
rare  collection  of  books  and  MSS.,  and  when  any  of  the  noted 
literary  men  of  the  day  proceeded  to  beg  the  loan  of  these,  he  lent 
his  most  precious  volumes  with  a  generosity  which  seems  to  show 
the  disinterested  lover  of  literature  rather  than  the  mere  virtuoso. 
In  consequence,  more  than  one  of  the  works  brought  out  at  that 
date  were  dedicated  to  him  as  the  great  patron  of  art  and  literature. 
In  1721  Michael  Maittaire  published  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  from 
an  exceptionally  fine  copy  borrowed  from  Holkham,  and  inscribed 
his  work  with  a  fulsome  dedication  to  the  man  who  had  aided  him ; 
while  some  years  later  Arnold  Drackenborch,*  the  celebrated  German 

1  Holkham  it  still  a  post  office. 

*  The  learned  German  had  been  for  several  years  preparing  and  printing  a  new  edition 
of  the  worki  of  Livy,  Having  heard  of  the  wonderful  collection  of  the  manuscripts  of 
that  author  belonging  to  Lord  Lovel,  he  begged  for  the  loan  of  these  In  reply,  he  received 
seventeen  copies  of  the  worke  of  Livy,  thirteen  of  which  were  in  manuscript  $  these 
volumes  he  kept  thsee  years,  and  gave  a  special  description  of  them  at  the  close  of  hit 
work.  This  he,  too,  inscribed  to  Lord  Lovel  in  a  long  and  highly  panegyrical  dedication, 
containing  an  interesting  account  of  all  the  principal  events  of  the  latter'*  life,  and  of  his 
exertions  in  promoting  the  progress  of  literature ;  and  he  specially  mentions  chat  Lord 
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commentator,  followed  his  example.  Perhaps  no  better  summing 
up  of  the  character  of  Thomas  Coke  can  be  found  than  in  this 
fact — that  he  was  hailed  at  once  as  the  great  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  great  patron  of  cock-fighting  in  England  of  his  day. 

As  to  my  Lady  Margaret,  she  appears  to  have  suited  her  temper 
to  her  fate,  and  to  have  realised  that,  at  all  events  during  the  life- 
time of  her  imperious  lord,  she  must  curb  the  strong  individuality 
jdf  which,  unsuspected  by  him,  she  was  possessed.  Passively  she 
went  her  way ;  she  inspected  her  dairy  and  her  kitchen  in  the  grey 
hours  of  dawn  while  her  servants  still  lay  slumbering ;  she  ruled 
her  household  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  she  fed  the  poor  with  an  extrava- 
gant hand ;  she  admitted  her  neighbours  to  her  presence  on  sufferance 
only,  so  haughty  was  she.  And  all  the  while  the  autocrat  whom 
she  had  married,  unaware  either  of  the  warmth  of  heart  which  made 
her  beloved,  or  of  the  strength  of  will  which  made  her  feared, 
used  to  make  boast  of  her  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  and  later,  when, 
by  a  strange  freak  of  fate,  he  had  to  confront  a  daughter-in-law  who 
deied  his  will,  he  would  poiirt  exultingly  to  his  submissive  wife, 
and  ask  whether  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Hornet,  inheriting  in 
her  own  right  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  English  baronies*1  would  not 
have  been  more  entitled  to  rebel  and  give  herself  airs  than  the 
Infanta  with  whom  he  now  had  to  deal  i 

Meanwhile,  whatever  his  occupations  and  his  pastimes*  Thomas 
Coke  had  never  abandoned  his  original  purpose  of  building  a  palace 
for  himself  and  his  posterity.  He  went  steadily  forward  with  pre- 
parations for  his  great  work.  But  his  plans  were  not  adopted  in 
haste,  and  although  himself  a  connoisseur  and  an  expert,  he  de- 
termined not  to  rely  solely  on  his  own  judgment.  For  sixteen 
years  after  his  return  from  Italy  he  still  studied  and  developed 
his  designs,  consulting  all  who  had  obtained  a  reputation  in  archi- 
tecture and  art,  submitting  them  to  his  friend  Lord  Burlington, 
and  finally  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Kent  and  Bretting- 
ham  to  carry  into  execution.  To  the  construction  of  Holkham  may 
be  said  to  have  been  brought  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
master-minds  of  all  ages,  collected  and  concentrated  by  the  untiring 
energy  of  one  man. 

Level  had  formerly  intended  to  edit  the  works  of  Livy  himself.  But,  in  respond  inf  so 
generously  to  Drackenborch's  request,  Lord  Lovel  had  carefully  abstained  from  mentioning 
the  other  valuable  MSS.  of  Livy  which  be  possessed,  the  collection  of  Florentine  manu- 
scripts made  by  Biscioni,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  thus  suppressing  the  best  of  his 
collection,  he,  all  unknown  to  Drackenborch,  had  not  yet  abandoned  his  original  intention, 
which,  owing  to  the  stress  of  all  his  other  labours,  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

1  August  15th,  17349  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confirm  to  Lady  Lovel  (being  one  of 
the  co-heirs  of  Thomas,  the  Barl  of  Thanet)  and  to  her  heirs,  the  ancient  barony  of 
Clifford,  which  barony  descended  to  her  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Thanet,  as  lineal  heir  to 
the  Lady  Anne,  his  grandmother,  daughter  and  heir  of  George  Clifford,  Sari  of  Cumber- 
land.   (See  Burke,  1867.) 
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In  one  matter,  however,  Thomas  Coke  showed  a  curious  taste* 
It  is  not  known  where  stood  the  house  in  which  he  lived  at  this 
date,  when  in  Norfolk,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holkham,  and  it  appears  equally  certain  that  he 
determined  to  erect  his  new  home  upon  the  original  site  of  Hill 
Hall,  the  old  Manor  House  of  the  Wheateleys.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  land  about  Holkham  at  this  period  was  a  barren,  dreary  estate, 
partly  open  heath  with  a  soil  of  drifting  sand,  and  partly  salt  marshes, 
unattractive  to  the  eye  as  it  was  unprofitable  to  the  landowner. 
Situated  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  .with  no  land  intervening 
between  it  and  the  North  Pole,  the  bleak  winds  swept  over  its  flat, 
tirnberless  surface  with  nothing  to  check  their  violence,  10  that 
during  the  cold  months  of  the  year  it  must  have  been  well-nigh 
uninhabitable.  Yet  something  stronger  than  the  ordinary  love  of 
birthright  must  have  knit  the  heart  of  Thomas  Coke  to  this  barren 
possession  of  his  forefathers.  When  he  conceived  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  palace  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  he  could  not,  on  any  of 
his  vast  estates,  have  chosen  for  his  purpose  a  site  less  beautiful ; 
but,  a  man  of  strong  purpose  and  originality,  he  teems  to  have 
desired  that  all  should  be  of  hk  own  creation,  the  future  beauty 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  future  beauty  of  the  Italian  palace  which 
he  meditated  erecting  upon  it ;  and,  of  marvellous  energy  and 
perseverance,  he  was  undeterred  by  the  magnitude  or  the  apparent 
impracticability  of  his  attempt  to  transform  the  aspect  of  the 
blade,  desolate  coast. 

Perhaps  mindful  of  the  example  of  John  Coke,  about  the  year 
1722  he  reclaimed  and  embanked  four  hundred  acres  of  marsh  land 
which  had  been  partially  covered  by  the  sea.  In  1725-6  he  began 
to  enclose  and  plant ;  Holkham  Heath  was  surrounded  by  a  paling, 
and  he  planned  his  future  park  of  about  S40  acres.  He  designed 
lawns,  gardens,  water,  many  plantations  of  wood,  and  buildings 
useful  and  ornamental.  The  first  work  actually  erected  was  the 
Obelisk,  eighty  feet  high  and  fashioned  on  an  antique  pattern, 
which  was  raised  in  1729-30  on  an  eminence  facing  the  site  of  the 
future  building  and  upon  a  spot  which  was  then  the  centre  of  the 
park  he  had  planned.  In  1733  preparations  for  building  were  going 
rapidly  forward,  and  heavy  expenses  are  entered  by  Edward  Smith 
for  the  "  Brick-Killn."  Thomas  Coke  decided  to  build  the  house 
of  brick  because  Vitruvius  had  stated  that  buildings  of  brick  were 
considered  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  be  more  firm  and  durable 
than  those  of  marble.  At  first  he  intended  to  use  Bath  stone  on 
account  of  its  fine  yellow  tint,  but,  soon  after,  he  made  the  discovery 
that  bricks  fashioned  from  a  brick  earth  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Bumham  Norton,  and  subjected  to  proper  seasoning,  acquired 
much  the  same  colour,  while  they  were  more  ponderous  and  far 
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firmer  in  texture.  Just  at  this  crisis  a  curious  event  occurred. 
A  packing-case  arrived  from  Rome  containing  an  antique  statue 
which  he  had  purchased,  and  in  it,  by  accident,  a  brick  was  also 
enclosed.  On  comparing  the  Burnham  Norton  bricks  with  this 
yellow  brick  of  the  Romans,  it  was  found  that  both  exactly  cor- 
responded in  colour  and  in  hardness. 

Forthwith,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  their  manufacture. 
Any  cutting  when  they  were  once  seasoned  would  have  caused 
discoloration  of  the  surface  and  have  increased  materially  the  number 
of  joins  in  the  building ;  therefore  they  were  moulded  in  the  first 
instance  to  all  the  different  sizes  and  shapes  ultimately  required. 
For  the  execution  of  a  single  "  rustic,"  no  less  than  thirty  moulds 
of  different  forms  and  magnitude  were  needed,  and  these  again 
varied  throughout  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  labour  thus  en- 
tailed was  great,  and  the  same  scrupulous  care  was  to  be  bestowed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  mortar  with  which  they  were  to  be  cemented. 
Having  been  mixed  with  lime  and  sand,  this  was  next,  in  order  to 
render  it  of  sufficient  firmness  for  fine  brickwork,  to  be  ground 
between  a  pair  of  large  mills  fitted  to  an  engine  for  that  purpose  ; 
the  inner  joints  of  the  walls  were  then  to  be  carefully  filled  with  it, 
and  it  was  to  be  poured  in  a  liquid  state  upon  every  course,  or  every 
two  courses,  of  the  brickwork. 

At  length,  on  May  4th,  1734,  Edward  Smith  records  the 
triumphant  entry : — 

"To  Labour1, — diging  Earth  out  of  ye  Foundation — £05  •  •  z  z  .  •  00. w 

And  so  the  great  work  was  begun*1 

Such  was  the  strength  of  the  foundation  of  the  house,  that 
it  is  on  record  there  are  as  many  bricks  below  the  surface  as  there 
are  above  it ;  while  no  part  of  the  principal  walls  was  allowed  to 
rest  upon  timber,  lest,  in  decaying,  it  should  damage  the  fabric. 

The  actual  plan  of  the  house  was  taken  with  certain  modifications 
from  a  design  by  Palladio.  It  consists  of  five  quadrangles,  a  large 
central  building  and  four  wings,  so  that  it  presents  four  similar 
fronts.  The  state  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  are  connected 
by  corridors  344  feet  in  length.  Only  in  the  turrets  are  there  any 
rooms  above  the  first  storey.  Below,  with  curious  square  windows, 
there  is  a  rustic  basement,  specially  designed  in  order  that  the 
servants'  quarters  should  be  immediately  under  those  whom  they 
have  to  serve.  Beneath  the  basement  are  the  bakehouse,  dairy,  and 
other  offices,  together  with  the  arches  and  foundations  on  which 
the  building  rests.    At  intervals,  in  each  frontage,  are  arched  door- 

1  It  is  curious  that  Roscoe,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  building,  etc,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Catalogue  of  tbe  Holkbam  Library,  giYes  die  dates  inaccurately.  The  entries  in  the 
account  books  are  tncontroYcrtiblc. 
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ways,  which  are  very  small,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  con- 
ception that  an  insignificant  entrance  enhances  the  apparent  space 
of  an  interior.  On  the  south  front  is  a  portico  with  tall  Corinthian 
columns ;  which  columns  are  repeated  on  a  lesser  scale  on  either 
side  of  some  of  the  principal  windows.  The  casements  and  the 
window-sashes  were  originally  of  burnished  gold,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  unique  appearance  of  the  house,  and,  on  account  of 
this  being  specially  perishable  in  the  salt  sea  air,  a  burnisher  was 
engaged  to  live  on  the  premises  to  keep  the  gilding  in  a  proper  state 
of  repair. 

Over  the  doorway  of  the  house,  within,  the  following  inscription 
was  placed : — 

THIS  SKAT,   ON  AN   OPEN,   BA1REN   ESTATE 
WAS  PLANNED,   PLANTED,   BUILT,   DECORATED,  AND  INHABITED 

Y*  MIDDLE  OF  Y*  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

BY  THOMAS  COKE,  EARL  OF  LEICESTER. 

One  characteristic  must  surely  strike  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server of  the  exterior  of  Holkham.  There  is  no  pandering  to  the 
picturesque,  no  conforming  to  conventional  standards  of  beauty 
or  of  fitness.  All  is  solid,  plain,  impressive,  unusual.  Holkham 
stands  alone,  a  law  unto  itself.  There  is  something  defiant  in  its 
uncompromising  simplicity.  Looking  at  it,  one  seems  to  trace 
there  the  personality  of  the  man  who  created  it,  the  spirit  of  that 
race  of  whose  genius  it  is  the  expression.  And  although  for  this 
very  reason  it  may  not  appeal  to  universal  taste,  yet  in  its  originality, 
in  its  handsome,  spacious  solidity,  it  is  curiously  in  harmony  with 
the  open,  barren  estate  on  which  it  was  first  erected — with  the 
land  where  to-day,  despite  rich  fields  and  magnificent  timber, 
Nature  itself  is  stern  and  uncompromising  rather  than  endowed 
with  any  conventional  prettiness. 

But  if,  externally,  all  conveys  that  same  impression  of  rigid 
simplicity,  the  contrast  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  all  the  more 
striking.  One  steps  from  the  view  of  that  wide  sweep  of  country, 
and  that  plain,  massive  building,  into  all  the  delicate  beauty  and 
luxury  of  an  Italian  palace.  The  small  unpretentious  entrance 
enhances— as  it  is  intended  to  do — the  effect  of  the  hall  beyond. 
This  measures  thirty-eight  feet  by  thirty-one,  and  rises  to  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  in  an  exquisite  dome,  decorated  after  the  manner  of 
Inigo  Jones.  The  architecture  is  of  purely  classical  design,  and  is 
taken  from  the  plan  of  an  ancient  Basilica  or  Tribunal  of  Justice. 
On  either  side  fluted  Ionic  columns  from  those  in  the  so-called 
Ionic  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome,  rest  on  a  base  of  variegated 
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alabaster.  A  gallery  connects  the  columns,  protected  by  a  finely 
wrought  railing  and  supported  by  a  basement  bordered  with  black 
marble  and  inlaid  with  white  alabaster.  Bas-reliefs  and  alto-reliefs 
by  Westmacott,  Chantrey  and  Nollekens  adorn  the  walls ;  in  the 
niches  beyond  are  classical  statues.  The  actual  site  of  the  tribunal, 
the  semicircular  space  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  contains  the  wide 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Saloon ;  on  either  side  of  which  now 
stand  marble  busts  of  the  two  great  Cokes  of  modern  days — the 
man  who  created  the  beauty  of  the  house,  and  the  man  who  created 
the  beauty  of  the  land. 

But  a  bare  statement  of  the  general  plan  of  the  hall  can  convey 
no  possible  conception  of  its  peculiar  beauty.  Wherever  the  eye 
rests,  it  is  struck  by  the  same  perfection  of  design  and  delicacy  of 
execution.  Each  detail  is  a  masterpiece ;  the  whole  conveys  an 
impression  of  lightness,  of  richness  and  of  grace  to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  do  justice.  Its  classical  beauty  of  proportion  ;  the  exquisite  dome 
with  its  wonderful  decorations ;  the  grace  of  the  columns ;  the 
general  wealth  of  colour,  of  light  and  of  harmony  is  unparalleled. 
In  its  marvellous  conception  and  its  masterly  workmanship  it  is  one 
of  the  most  triumphant  revivals  of  classical  art. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  adequate  description  of  the 
rest  of  the  house — of  the  state  rooms,  the  charm  of  which  lies 
in  their  loftiness  and  beauty  of  proportion,  and  in  the  exquisite 
decoration  of  the  walls  and  ceiling ;  of  the  curious  attics  upstairs, 
connected  by  long,  straight  corridors ;  of  the  labyrinth  of  passages 
downstairs,  intercepted  by  the  quaint  arched  doorways,  and  by 
staircases  leading  to  the  state  floor.  The  fascination  of  the  whole 
fies  in  its  peculiarity;  and  the  fame  of  such  a  curious  buildiqg 
created  no  small  stir  in  England  at  the  date  of  its  erection,  so  that 
many  noted  persons  visited  it  while  it  was  still  in  process  of  execution. 
For  although  beautiful  old  country  houses  abound  throughout  the 
land,  and  although  each  county  can  boast  its  special  pride  in  this 
respect,  and  the  special  treasures  for  which  such  dwellings  are 
renowned,  Holkham  presented  then,  and  still  retains,  one  charac- 
teristic which  sets  it  apart  from  all  others — within,  as  without, 
Holkham  is  unique ;  there  is  no  other  house  in  England  like  it. 

As  soon  as  part  of  the  building  became  habitable,  its  owner 
came  to  live  there ;  at  first,  for  a  week  at  a  time  only,  in  order 
to  superintend  operations ;  later,  as  a  permanency.  And  there  he 
brought  the  old  library  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  his  own  rare 
collection  of  books,  which  were  carried  up  to  one  of  the  turret 
rooms  then  destined  for  a  library,  and  left  for  future  arrangement, 
many  of  them  in  the  packing-cases  in  which  they  had  arrived  from 
Italy.  There,  too,  he  brought  the  treasures  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated ;  beautiful  tapestries  with  which  to  cover  the  walls  of  the 
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state  rooms ;  rich  Genoa  velvet  for  upholstering ;  his  pictures — 
by  Titian,  Van  Dyck,  Paul  Veronese,  Holbein  and  others;  his 
statues,  which  were  placed  in  the  niches  in  the  hall  and  in  the  statue 
gallery ;  curios,  bronzes  and  costly  furniture. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  in  1828,  one  Thomas  Creevey*  writing 
from  Holkham,  observed : — 

**  I  came  to  see  the  place.  I  dote  upon  it.  ...  I  was  not  suf- 
ficiently struck  when  I  have  been  here  before  with  the  furniture 
of  the  walk  and  the  three  common  living  rooms,  the  saloon, 
drawing  and  dining-rooms,  which  is  Genoa  velvet,  and  what 
is  more,  it  has  been  up  ever  since  the  house  was  built,  which  is 
eighty  years  ago ;  and  yet  it  is  as  fresh  as  a  four-year-old,  and  as 
handsome  as  ever  it  can  be.  To  be  sure  the  said  Earl  of  Leicester 
was  no  bad  hand  at  finishing  his  work ;  never  was  such  a  house 
so  built  outside  and  in.  The  gilded  roofs  of  all  the  rooms  and  the 
doors  would  of  themselves  nowadays  take  a  fortune  to  make; 
and  his  pictures  are  perfect."  * 

But  all  the  treasures  which  Lord  Leicester  had  collected  were 
found  insufficient  for  the  adornment  of  the  hall  and  the  galleries ; 
and  the  younger  Brettingham,  who  had  already  bought  busts 
for  Lord  Orford  at  Houghton,  was  commissioned  to  journey  out 
to  Italy  and  secure  the  statuary  further  required  for  Holkham. 
This  he  did,  and  arriving  when  Cardinal  Albani  was  making  a  fresh 
collection  to  adorn  his  villa,  Brettingham  purchased  from  him 
certain  treasures  which  the  Cardinal  parted  with  through  an  obvious 
error  of  judgment.  One  of  these  was  a  beautiful  Faun  crowned 
with  vine  leaves,  which  had  been  dug  up  in  the  Campagna  with 
the  marks  of  the  chisel  still  visible  upon  it,  and  which  Brettingham 
bought,  still  encrusted  with  earth  as  it  had  been  found.  A  splendid 
bust  of  Thucydides  was  also  secured  by  him ;  the  Silenus,  "  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  statues  which  are  found  in  any  private 
collection  in  England  " ;  *  Poseidon  and  the  Venus  Genetrix,  two 
colossal  female  heads,  and  a  huge  head  of  Aphrodite,  "A  work 
of  truly  sublime  beauty  which  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  richest 
museum."  •  In  all,  he  purchased  eleven  statues,  eight  busts,  a 
relief,  and  some  mosaic  slabs,  thus  executing  his  commission  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer  and  the  credit  of  himself. 

This,  however,  was  not  until  the  year  1755.  In  all  else,  Thomas 
Coke,  Lord  Leicester,  personally  superintended  the  building  and 
the  adornment  of  his  home.    It  is  said  that  no  portion  of  the  house 

1  A  Scltctiom  frvm  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  0/  the  late  Tknas  Creevey,  M.P.,  ed. 
\ff  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Vol.  II,  p.  112. 

9  Ancient  Marbles  in  Gr$*t  Britain,  by  Adolf  Michael!*,  pp.  71-a,  paragraph  42. 
*  Of.  cif.,  p.  72. 
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was  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  workmen  till  he  had  critically 
inspected  and  approved  each  detail ;  and,  still  to  be  seen  at  Holkham, 
is  a  mass  of  papers  in  which  he  caused  to  be  recorded,  with  punctilious 
care,  every  item  respecting  the  construction  of  each  room.  Day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month  he  so  planned,  co-operated 
in  and  directed  the  great  work ;  for  thirty  years  he  watched,  while 
by  slow  stages  there  evolved  the  materialisation  of  his  youthful 
dream  ;  and,  brick  by  brick,  the  building  grew  into  the  house  which 
was  to  perpetuate  his  name  to  his  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  III 
EDWARD   COKE  AND  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  HOLKHAM 

1719-1759 

THE  year  after  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Coke  there  occurs 
an  entry  of  deep  interest  in  the  accounts  of  Edward 
Smith.  Preparations  appear  for  the  advent  of  a  "  Little 
Mastor  " ;  lace  and  linen  to  the  value  of  £130  were  pur- 
chased ;  "  Quilts  anti  Cradles  "  to  the  value  of  £48  ;  a 
wardrobe  is  furnished  to  a  certain  Nurse  Pharoa ;  and  a  further 
sum  is  allotted  "  To  my  lady  by  order9  to  buy  things  for  little 
Mastor."  Soon  came  entries  for  "Lodging  Utile  Master?  and 
his  three  nurses ;  for  the  purchase  of  trifles  such  as  An  anodine 
necklace,1  and  a  correll ;  and  finally  on  July  3rd,  "  To  Mr. 
Batcbeller  for  cristening  little  Mastor  £02.. 02.. 00"  which  must 
hare  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  chaplain's  salary. 

And  so  Edward  Coke,  destined  to  be  the  only  son  of  his  parents 
who  should  attain  to  manhood,  the  child  of  promise,  the  heir  to 
a  splendid  heritage,  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  joy,  and  set 
out  on  life's  journey  with  as  fair  a  prospect  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  man. 

There  is  a  picture  of  him  at  Holkham  as  a  slender,  delicate  child, 
clasping  his  mother's  hand.  Few  later  portraits  of  him  exist.  The 
imprint  left  by  Time  on  that  innocent  childish  face  was  not  such  as 
his  parents  can  have  wished  to  perpetuate. 

That  he  was  possessed  of  good  abilities  we  have  ample  evidence ; 
he  was,  moreover,  we  are  told,  "gifted  with  abundance  of  wit 
and  humour,"  some  of  his  friends  were  "  geniuses  "  * — a  remark* 
able  trait  at  the  date  when  he  lived — and  had  he  been  born  in 
circumstances  which  enforced  that  he  should  toil  and  strive  for 
his  place  in  the  world  of  men,  no  doubt  he  would  have  left  a  different 

1  The  anodyne  necklace  was  for  many  yean  a  popular  remedy  for  children  when 
teething,  and  wat  told  for  55a.  a  necklace  at  78  Long  Acre,  by  Basil  Burchell,  "Sole  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Anodyne  Necfyue  for  children  cutting  lathy  and  of  the  ftmout  Sugar  Plumbt  fir 
fPorms.      Mr*  Bnrchell  used  the  necklace  as  a  sign  above  his  shop. 

*  See  Lady  Louisa  Stuart :  SeleetUm  from  her  Maxtucriptt,  ed.  by  the  Hon.  Jam** 
Home,  1899.     See  also  Appendix. 
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record  behind  him.  But  genius  flags  in  a  bed  of  roses.  The  world 
was  too  easy  for  Edward  Coke,  and  his  advantage  was  his  undoing. 
Only  once  does  his  name  appear  in  any  public  capacity ;  in  1746 
he  was  one  of  those  who  presided  at  the  impeachment  of  the  Rebel 
Lords;  all  else  is  a  record  of  shame,  of  increasing  debauchery, 
extravagance  and  excess ;  until  death  threatened  to  set  a  limit  to 
his  folly,  and  the  habits  of  drinking,  in  which  he  had  become  con- 
firmed, seemed  likely  to  bring  him  to  an  early  grave. 

Of  all  the  tragedy  which  his  parents  endured  meanwhile,  there 
is  constant  proof.  One  by  one  they  were  fated  to  lay  their  other 
children  in  an  infant's  tomb,  but  the  child  who  survived  cost  more 
tears  than  those  who  breathed  but  to  die.  Few  of  Lord  Leicester's 
letters  exist  which  do  not  contain  some  reference  to  his  son's  health 
and  habits.  More  than  once,  upon  a  promise  of  amendment, 
he  paid  his  son's  gambling  debts,  which  were  enormous.  Occasion- 
ally, other  methods  were  resorted  to,  and  medical  aid  was  summoned 
to  stem  that  headlong  wreckage  of  mind  and  body.  Yet  one  hope 
of  salvation  was  ever  present  to  his  parents.  "  I  like  mightily  what 
you  have  done,"  Lord  Leicester  wrote  to  his  agent  with  regard 
to  arrangements  at  Holkham,  in  a  letter  dated  January  3rd,  174!, 
"  and  if  we  could  get  Lord  Coke  married  to  our  wish  all  would  go 
well."  In  their  son's  marriage  lay  his  one  chance  of  regeneration. 
The  wife  who  was  to  be,  would  surely  transform  the  sot  into  a 
sage;  or,  if  that  were  indeed  impracticable,  from  the  wreckage 
of  Edward  Coke's  life,  phoenix-like,  should  spring  another — a  life 
which  should  excel  in  all  wherein  his  own  had  failed. 

So  they  sought  about  for  a  paragon  who  was  to  fulfil  this  mission, 
and  after  devoting  profound  deliberation  to  the  matter,  they  fixed 
upon  a  lady,  perhaps  the  most  unsuitable  they  could  have 
selected. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  x  had  a  family  of  daughters,2  who,  being 
of  the  useless  sex,  had  been  left  to  grow  up  wayward,  wild,  and 
ignorant.  Lady  Mary,3  the  youngest,  was  the  most  remarkable ; 
her  appearance  was  as  unusual  as  her  temperament.  Reputed  to 
be  possessed  of  a  beauty  which  was  dazzling,  it  was  a  beauty  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature  that  she  was  nicknamed  "  The  White  Cat."  Her 
face  was  of  a  deadly  pallor,  her  hair  of  all  but  albino  fairness,  while 
her  dark  eyes  had  the  alternate  sullen  glow  and  fiery  blaze  of  the 
animal  after  whom  she  was  named.  And  her  nature  was  not  more 
normal.  Clever,  yet  silly,  quick-tempered,  capricious,  egoistic, 
hopelessly  wrong-headed  and  hysterically  full  of  whims  and  fantasies, 
throughout  her  life  she  lived  in  a  romance  of  which  she  was  the 

1  John,  second  Duke  of  Argyle,  1678*1743. 

9  By  hit  second  wife.  Jane  Warburton,  maid-of-honour  to  Queen  Anne, 

•  Born  February  6th,  1726.  1 
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persecuted  heroine,  and  in  which  she  seemed  wholly  incapable  of 
separating  truth  from  falsehood,  or  fact  from  imagination. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  professed  to  be  in  love  with  her,  said  of  her 
in  later  years : — 

"  It  is  a  very  good  heart,  with  a  head  singularly  awry ;  in  short 
an  extraordinary  character  in  this  soil  of  phenomena  •  .  .  her 
virtue  is  unimpeachable,  her  friendship  violent,  her  anger  deaf 
to  remonstrance.  She  has  cried  for  40  people  and  quarrelled 
with  400.  She  might  be  happy  and  respected,,  but  will  always 
be  miserable  from  the  vanity  of  her  views  and  her  passion  for  the 
extraordinary." 

And  to  this  heroine  of  romance,  aged  19,  Lord  Coke  was  ordered 
to  pay  his  addresses.  The  marriage  was  conducted  on  old-fashioned 
lines  and  arranged  between  the  parents.  After  considerable  haggling 
the  bargain  was  struck  for  £2,500  per  annum  jointure,  and  £5,000 
pin  money ;  while  Lady  Mary,  on  her  part,  had  £20,000,  a  fairly 
large  fortune  for  those  days.  The  Duchess,  indeed,  demurred 
slightly  "  on  account  of  Lord  Leicester's  notoriously  bad,  dissolute, 
and  violent  character " ;  but  of  the  son,  strangely  enough,  she 
formed  a  favourable  opinion,  and  in  one  letter  confirms  this  by 
the  verdict  of  Lady  Mary's  uncle,  Lord  Islay : — x 

"He  approves  the  thing  very  much  and  has  a  good  opinion 
of  ye  young  man.  He  knows  him  a  good  deal,  and  thinks  of  him 
as  I  doe ;  and  approves  very  much  of  my  conduct  with  the  Father, 
who  he  thinks  of  as  I  doe,  and  that  I  must  be  very  much  on  my 
guard  with."  .  .  . 

And  again  she  writes  : — 

"  Lady  Leacester  has  set  her  Heart  and  Sole  upon  the  marryage 
for  her  son,  and  is  frightened  out  of  her  witts  least  anything  should 
happen  to  put  a  stop  to  itt." 

But  that  the  negotiations  were  not  always  harmonious,  Lady 
Strafford,  Lady  Mary's  sister,  reveals,  for  she  writes : — 

"I  hear  Mama  and  Lord  Leicester  have  frequent  disputes, 
and  I'm  afraid  his  111  Breeding  may  make  them  run  high  !  " 

Lady  Mary,  when  the  marriage  was  proposed  to  her,  agreed 
to  it  with  apparent  readiness  ;  having  done  so,  her  role  as  a  heroine 
of  romance  necessitated  that  she  should  be  miserable  and  persecuted. 
So  she  wept  upstairs  and  downstairs,  languished  and  wasted  away, 
till  her  sister,  to  whom  such  vagaries  were  incomprehensible,  de- 

1  Archibald,  Earl  of  Way,  who  succeeded  the  Ducfcett't  husband  at  third  duke. 
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manded  "  why  on  earth  she  did  not  break  it  off  ? " — generously 
offering  to  do  so  on  her  behalf.  Lady  Mary's  only  rejoinder  was, 
"  It  will  be  time  enough  at  the  altar  !  "  And  still,  with  the  airs  of 
a  tragedy  queen  submitting  to  a  hated  misalliance,  she  flouted  Lord 
Coke,  who,  accustomed  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  matches 
of  his  day,  bitterly  resented  the  lady's  attitude,  but  quietly  bided 
his  time.  So  he  called  assiduously  upon  the  Duchess,  stroked  her 
pug-dog,  drank  innumerable  cups  of  tea,  and  talked  sweetly  to  his 
sullen  bride,  until  his  future  mother-in-law  wrote  enthusiastically 
of  him  that  "  ye*  young  man  has  a  very  good  understanding,  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge,  and  I  think  a  very  sweet  disposition.  That  of 
his  play,  to  be  sure,  was  intirely  owing  to  his  Father  which  he 
desighn'd  to  lay  quite  aside." 

Alas !  for  the  misguided  Duchess.  Lady  Mary  went  to  the 
altar  playing  the  part  of  a  weeping  reluctant  bride,  but  apparently 
forgot  to  pronounce  her  refusal  to  marry  the  man  she  professed 
to  loathe,  and  so  passed  from  imaginary  into  actual  persecution. 
Still  with  the  airs  of  a  tragedy  queen,  she  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  hated  caresses  of  her  husband;  but  Lord  Coke  promptly  in- 
formed her  that  she  had  little  to  fear  from  his  affection,  and  leaving 
her  upon  her  wedding  day,  openly  rejoined  his  boon  companions, 
whom  he  regaled  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  incident,  making 
exceedingly  merry  over  the  airs  of  the  deserted  lady. 

Married  life  begun  under  such  conditions  was  not  likely  to  be 
harmonious.  Three  months  after  the  wedding  the  young  couple 
were  to  accompany  the  parents  to  Holkham  for  the  summer.  When 
the  Leicester  coach-and-six  stopped  at  Lady  Mary's  door  in  the 
morning,  she  appeared  ready  clad  for  the  journey,  but  lo !  Lord 
Coke  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  tavern.  Inquiries  on  Lord 
Leicester's  part  elicited  a  disclosure  of  his  son's  habits,  and  his 
wrath  against  the  latter  knew  no  bounds.  In  point  of  fact,  he  cared 
not  at  all  who  was,  or  was  not  in  the  right ;  but  knowing  the  pre- 
carious state  of  his  son's  health,  his  whole  heart  was  set  upon  se- 
curing heirs  to  his  estate ;  "  He  would,"  says  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
"  have  protected  a  devil  with  this  object  in  view ! "  and  to  have 
his  plans  frustrated  in  the  moment  of  apparent  fulfilment  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  his  imperious  spirit.  So  he  espoused  Lady  Mary's 
cause  hotly,  and  treated  her  with  the  greatest  kindness,  whilst  his 
indignation  against  his  son  was  equally  unmeasured.  In  a  long 
and  affectionate  letter  written  by  him  to  his  daughter-in-law  for 
the  New  Year,  1747,  nine  months  after  her  marriage,  he  deplores 
the  "  brutish  behaviour  "  of  Lord  Coke,  and  the  "  usage  "  received 
by  her  from  "  this  thoughtless  Beast,"  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  unmitigated  reprobation,  while  his  comments  on  Lady  Mary's 
own  conduct  are  equally  laudatory : — 
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"  If  TOUT  husband  should  not  com?  to  his  senses,"  he  explains, 
"  but  ftill  continue  brute  enough  not  to  prize  aai  ke  ought  the 
great  Jewel  lie  has  in  ypu ,♦  .  .  this  verily  must  M  a  satisfaction 
which  eyery  Body  who  have.  Ill  Husbands  do  act  find,  that  your 
Behaviour  is  allowed  good,  that  not  a  word,  ag^nst  that  can  be 
said  to  justify  his  neglect.  ...  .  I  arn  ;suie;  he  know*  your  worth, 
and  has,  often  spoke  of  It  in  the  highest  Light  to. us.  In  what 
light  the  rtst  of  the  family,  lppk  on  you,  and  haw  you  have  en- 
deared yourseK  to  thefn  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  nothing! 
can  be  bud  to  your  charge  (hat  may  pcauiw  this  Behaviour,  nor 
indeed  da.  I  believe  him  yije  enough  ,ta  Justify  himself  that  way, 
which  too  many  $otts  *nd  Brutish  Husband*  do*  trying  tf>  excuse 
themselves  by;  being  fproed  from  home  by  thp,  Behaviour  of 
their  Wives.  Therefore  I.  think  it  pgfit,  apt  knowing  to  what 
excess  of  foVy  and  rudeness  those  viceq,  if  continued  in,  should 
bring  him  to,  that  you  should,  have  something  in  tyour  hanjd  to 
show  thai  even  hit,  own  Father  whqhave  |/iV]  watched  him  with 
an  attentive  Eye  and  *U  his  awn  Family  and  Friends  blame  him 
and  love  your  ..    '  .  .,  .,i    ..  i  !- 

And,  after  further  expressing  at  {jrept  Iepgin  his  affect jon  for 
and  admiration  Ojf  her,  and  assuring  her,  that,  had  he  not  believed 
Lord  Coke's  promise  of  amendment  before  marriage,  he  would 
have  broken  off  the  match,  he,  concludes,'  "  I  promise  you,  was  it 
Dot  fpr  you,  after  such  behaviour,  J  would  never  see  my  son  more." 

Meanwhile  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. . 

u  lord  Coke,"  wrote  '  Horace  •  Walpole,  "  has  demolished 
himself  very  fast.  You  know  he  was  married  last  spring.  He 
has  lost  immense  sumd  at  play  and  seldom  goes  hotne  to  his  wife 
till  eight  in  the  morning.  The  world  is  vehement 'on  her  side, 
and  not  bhly  her  fimily  'but  his  own  give  him  up.  At  present 
matters  are  patched  tip  by  the  mediation  of  my  brother,  but 
I  think  can  never  go  on.    She  mafried  him  extremely  against  her 

win."  '  •■'...'.. 

For  a  time^  we  axe  told,  Lady  Mary  consoled  heprself  with  enacting 
the  part  of  .an  heroic  suffaeTj;  but  this  poor  satisfaction  could  not 
long  endure,  since  Lord  Cpke*  CQwe4  by  hif  father,  s*w  fit  tp  aaspine 
the  airs  of  a  penitent  apd.  adoring  husband — a  transformation  wjiich 
Lady  Mftry  found  mqre  insupportable  than  hi*  qeglect.  Whatever 
his  treatment  of  her. in  private— find  he  appears  ftp  have  been  an 
arch-hypocritp— |n  public  he,  cfdled  her  u  My  Ipvc  1  My  Life  1 
My  Angel  J  "  i$U?  when,  as  the  reward  pf  his  assurances  of  devotion 
and  amendment,  be  expected  to  be  ?estored  to  ^ady  Mary's  good 
paces*  he  found  that,  est^aUMg  ^ch  protestations  jft  their  true 
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worth,  she  refused  firmly  to  receive  him  afgain  at*  hter  htisb'and. 
Not  dftl  Lottf  Leicester,  when  making  the*  same  suggestion  ort  behalf 
df  bis  son,  meet  with  ahy  bfetter  success.  Forthwith,  to  Lady  Mary's 
ettreme  surprise,  her  father-in-laW  transferred  his  championship  to 
her  husband,  and  became  aft  violent  in  his  enmity  against  her  avfhe 
had  before  been  in  his  friendship.  All  his  natural!  brutality 
asserted1  itself .*  J  One  <!ay  when  she  was  eiitertaiting  sdme  friends, 
mt6  their  midst  arrited  Lord  Leicester,  ravfcd'at  her  stdbborn- 
iess,  called  her  InsuWrig  ftafees,  told  her  that  Ldrdi  Cbke  had  done 
her  the  greatest  honour  in  marrying  her/ and  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man'. Lady  Mary  tent  fbrher  mother  to  defend  her,'  afid^as  miay 
be  imagined;  there  was  a  prodigious  fafoify  raw. 

'Henceforward  k  Was  war  to  the  knife.*  Lord  Leicester  and  hit 
son  concerted  together  bow  best  to1  break  Lady  Mary's  spirit, 
fcfcoilty  afterwards,  when  she  was  staying  at  kith  tot  the  waters, 
Lord  Cbke  pleasantly  informed1  her  that,  weH  or  ill,'*e  ahould 
joiirtiey  down  tto  Hblldiam,  where  he  "  Would  make  her  Is  miserable 
as  lie  ctatUl."  8*&:  was  hi*  treatment  of  hir  that  {one  of  his  own 
friends  challenged  him  in  consequence,  and  Lady  Betty  CrfrApbell 
records  how  there  had  J>een  "  a  duel  .between  Lord  .Coke  and  Mr. 
J3a\lenciin  in  Mary-le-Bori  Fields,  and  that  they  'both  mist  and  the 
seconds  parted  them.**  u  Lord  Coke,"  she  writes  later  to  her  sister. 
Lady  Dalkeith,  "  has  .behaved  in  such  a  manner  to  Lady  Mary  that 
has  both  surprised  and  shocked  us  all.  He  has  told  her  that  he  shall 
leave  nothing  uninvented  to  make  her  as  miserable  as  he  can  ; ,  and 
that  she  shall  never  see  either  friend  or  relation  again.  She  has 
bom  lit  aft  with  great  temper.  .  .  ♦  The  Puchess  desires  \  wou'd 
tejl  you  from  hpr.that  she.  is  nqw  convinced  by  what  she  hassfen 
that  if  IWI  Coke  had  married  a  woman  with  the  temper  of  an  Angle, 
she-  nwt  h^vf  be^n  .miserable  with  him." 

,  Lz$y  Mary,  however,  far  from  being  the  "  Angje  "  of  tjie  Duchess's 
imagination*  waa  both  tactless  and  violent.  To  Holkham,  whether 
the  so  willed  or  no,  she  was  forced  to  journey ;  and  there,  havjing 
alienated  her  mother-in-law,  who  might  have  alleviated  her  lot,  she 
was  left  at  the  mercy  of  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband.  They 
first  treated  her  With  marked  rudeness  arid  encouraged  the  servants 
to  f6Ikrw  their  example,  so  that  the  latter  profanely  nicknamed  her 
"  Our  Virgin  Mary."  To  escape  from  constant  humiliation  Lady 
Mary  feigned  sickness,  and  arraying  herself  in  a  "  night-cap  and  skit- 
dress  "  retired  to  her  turret  bedchamber  and  refused  to  issue  thence, 
finding  what  little  recreation  she  could  in  the  rare  Visits  of  her  friends. 
Befdre  long  her1  seclusion  actually  affected  her  health,  but  Lord 
Leicester,  furious  at  her  ruse,  determined  to  turh  her  voluntary 
into  actual  imprisonment.  One  last  attempt  he  appears  to  have 
made  to  bring  abotrt  a  reconciliation  between  the  featrafaged  couple. 
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Sir  Hairy  and  Lady  Bedingf eld,  1  when  upon  w  visit  to  Holkham, 
undertook  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Lady  Mary  to  look  mote 
kindly  upon  her  husband ;  and  in  a  deposition,  which  was  after* 
wards  produced  in  court,  they  described  how  Lord 'Coke,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  swore  that  he  would  beg  his  'wife's  pardon  upon  his 
knees,  and  how  be  desired  a  reconciliation  more  earnestly  thai; 
aught  else  in  the  world,  but  how  Lady  .Mary,  upon  being  urged  to 
receive  faun  again,  exclaimed :  "There  may  be  some  things  perhaps 
which  one  ought  to  doy  but  this.  I  cannot  do  I  "-Rafter  which  she 
immediately  fell  into  tears  and  left  the  room.  ' '  . .  •  1 

Lord  Leicester's  scant  patience  was.  at  an:  end,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  informed  her  that  "  she  was  *  pita  $f  m$Aiss  Limber,  fit 
outy  u  be  locked  up  in  the  gdrrat  out  •f  the  way"  He  aetaalljH  aster* 
tamed  how  far  he  could  legally  "  ill-treat  a  wife  who  was  acting 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  Manr''  and  in  March).- 1749,  upon 
receiving  Power  o£  Attorney  from  Lord  Coke,  who  was  leaving 
Holkham,  he  seized  Lady  Mary's  keys,  papers  and  letters,  dismissed 
her  maid  and  finally  removed  her  from  'f  the  New  House  to  the 
Old  One,"  where  he  placed  her  under  lock  and  key,  and*  forbade 
the  servants  to  alio w  any  one  to  visit  her.  ' 

One  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  treatment'  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  meted  out  to  his  unfortunate  daughter;  but  Lady 'Mary 
was  made  of  stronger  stuff  than  the  luckless  Frances.  Though 
seriously  ill,  she  refused  to  allow  the  new  maid  to  approach  her* 
and  for  ax  months  endured 'Solitary  confinement,  until  she  succeeded 
fit  is  supposed  through  the  agency  of  the  chaplain  or  tlje  apothecary) 
in  letting  her  family  know  of  her  plight*  .The  disillusioned  Duchess 
forthwith  determined  to  release  hen  Accompanied  by  a  soHdtoiv 
she  drove  down  to  Holkham,  and  detnauded  to  see  her  daughter* 
In  this  one  particular  Lady  Mary's  persecutors  overstepped  the 
law ;  the  Duchess,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  was  refused  ad* 
mission  to  her  daughter  She  returned  to  town,  mide  an  affidavit 
of  the  fact,  and  procuring  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  Lord  Coke 
was  enjoined  to  produce  his  wife  in  court  on  the  first  day  of  the 
November  session,  when  Lady  Mary  determined  to  sue  for  adivoJcei 
All  London  wty  agog  with  excitement  at  the  approaching  trial ; 
but  while  there  was  no  doubt  that  Lady  Mary's  persecution  had 
been  extremely  harsh,  it  is  equally  evident  that,  to  a  person  of  her 
temperament,  there  was  a  subtle  satisfaction  in  finding  herself  the 
public  heroine  of  such  romantic  misfortune.  Brought  up  to  Lord 
Leicester's  house  in  town,  she  lived  in  a  garret  and  clothed  .herself 
in  rags;  though  the  Leicesters  pathetically  represented  that  this 
was  entirely  her  own  will,  since  she  now* had  her  freedom,  and  her 
pin  money  was  paid  with  regularity.  When  questioned  for. evidence 
to  be  produced  in  court,  she  adduced  trivialities,  and  mixed  1  up 


\ 
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fancies  with  fact  in  a  manner  truly  disconcerting  to  those  who 
wished  to  serve  her  cause.  Her  nerves,  however,  had  been  shattered, 
and  the  condition,  of  her  health  was  such  that  her  friends  applied 
to  have  the  trial  postponed  for  three  months.  This  was  peremp- 
torily refused  by  Lord  Coke,  whose  document  states  that  he  is  im- 
patient to  he  reconciled  to  the  wife  whom  he  so  dearly  loves,  and 
that  never  will  he  agree  to  a  separation  1 

tee  the  great  object  of  himself  and  hid  family  was  to  secure 
if  to  the  Holkham  property,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 'he  did 
not  accept  the  solution  presented  by  a  divorce,  which  would  have 
rid  him  of  a  wife  who  had  proved  herself  so  unpleasantly  con- 
tumacious. .There  must  have  been  a  strong  vein  of  obstinacy  in 
both  himself  and  his  father  which  induced,  them  to  combat  the 
matter ;  though,  possibly,  in  the  face  of  the  immense  public  interest 
which  tfeei  affair  had  roused,  to  have  refiised  to  do  so  might  have 
involved  social  ostracism:  Of  the  trial  itself  Lady  Louisa  Stuart 
has  left  -a  graphic  description.  The  court  was  crowded  with  a 
fashionable  audience ;  all  the.  moat  powerful  and  reputable  friends 
of  the  Duchess  attended  at  her  request ;  all  the  lively,  wild,  young 
friends  of  Lord  Coke  were  present  to  support  their. comrade.  The 
Duchess,  was  Weeping  bitterly,  Lady  Strafford  (Lady  Mary's  sister) 
perpetually,  fainting,  and  Lord  Coke's  "  young  rakes  and  geniuses  " 
making  great  sport  of  the  proceedings,,  while  without,  an  immense 
mob  had  assembled  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  persecuted  heroine. 
At' length,  into  their  midst  she  was  borne,  aad  as  the  crowd,  fra&tic 
to  .get  a  glimpse  of  her,  pressed  round  her  in  a  manner  which  was 
alarming,:  they  bioke  the  glass  of  her  sedan  chak,  whereupon  thtere 
occurred  a  dramatic  incident.  As  she  stepped  forth,  feeble^  emaciated, 
and  clothed  in  rags,  Lord  Coke  rushed  forward  to  protect  her  from 
the  ihob,  exclaiming  tenderly,  "  My  dearest  love,'  take  care  and  do 
not  hurt  yourself  I  " 

.  At  the  trial  which  followed,  much  evidence  was  adduced  on 
either  side ;  the  depositions  of  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Bedingfeld 
were,  read,  the  loving  letters  of  Lord  Leicester  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  etc.,  and  excitement  ran  high.  Finally,  however,  the  case 
for  a  divorce  collapsed,  greatly  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  Lady 
Mary's  own  evidence*;  and  It  was  agreed  that  she  should  reside 
uninoksted  at  Sunbuiy,  near  Richmond,  with  her  mother,  upon 
condition  that  she  withdrew  her  suit,  lived  upon  her  pin  money 
and  never  set  foot  ib  town. 

So  after  two  years  of  wretched  married  Kf e,  nearly  twelve  monthB 
of  which  had  been  spent  in  imprisonment,  Lady  Mary  attained 
to.ia  peaceful!,  if)  dull,  freedom?  "  Her  perseverance  and  courage 
are  insurmountable,"  pronounced  Horace  Walpole^  "as  she  has  shown 
in  her  conduct  with  her  husband  and  his  father,  in  which  contest 
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she  got  the  better/9  Lady  Mary  was  the  victor,  and  the  treasured 
dream  of  Lord  Leicester's  life  was  at  an  end.  No  little  grandchild, 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  would  ever  run  about  the  gilded  corridors  and 
splendid  rooms  which  he  was  creating,  or  prove  the  ancestor  of 
a  posterity  which  should  look  with  pride  on  the  home  he  had  designed 
for  them*  Lord  Coke  returned  to  his  downward  course  ;  and,  afore 
harsh  and  imperious  than  of  old,  Lord  Leicester  retired  with  his 
lady  to  Holkham,  where  they  continued  to  Uve  in  drear^  state  in 
a  portion  of  the  rambling,  unfinished  house.  "  Our  time  which  ii 
spared  from  Vertu  is  spent  on  Whist,"  he  wrote  5  and  outside,  the 
labourers  dug,  'the  great  mills  worked,  the  bricks  were  hoisted  one 
upon  another,  and  the  huge  building  grew  apace ;  white  within, 
rich  decorations  beautified  it  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month: 
And  still  Lord  Leicester  directed  and  watched  the  gradual  fulfilment 
of  his  scheme,  all  the  while  pursued  by  the  haunting  dread  lest 
even  a  son  of  his  migift  never  inherit  this  splendid  creation  of 
his  brain.  And  still,  with  a  stubborn  courage  which  refused  to  be 
thwarted,  he  rejected  the  obvious ;  the  hopes  of  Lady  Mary  and 
her  mother,  vlhom  he  pictured  eagerly  awaiting  his  son'*  dekth; 
were  to  be  frustrated  :  Lord  Coke  was  to  be  induced  to  come  to 
Holkham,  induced,  yet  again,  "  to  reform  " ;  doctors,  yet  again, 
were  to  attempt  the  cure  which  was  beyond  all  mortal  capacity. 
In  June,  1750,  ten  months  after  the  scene  in  court,  we  find  him  Writing 
confidently  to  a  friend  : —  ' 

"  As  you  are  so  good  as  to  interest  yourself  in  bur  family  Well- 
fare,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  ytiu  Ld.  Coke  is  better  y*  he 
has  been  for  many  yetrp,  and  by  the  advice  of  Doc  tot  Hepburn  l 
has  used  the  Cold  Bath  with  great  success  ;>  his  spirits1  arcf  more 
equal,  and  he  is  able  to  read  And  taate  what;  he  reads,  and  tetotu 
to  be  quite  easy  in  his  mind  as  to  other  affaire,  so  that  Kennell 
of  Bitches  who  expect  his  dekth,  will  be  disappointed,  if  he 
will  but  be  prudent  enough,  and  not  relapse  into  his  idle  courses 

of  drinking." 

'  ,  .  .  .,  •       ,    ,    . 

But  again,  alas !  even  the  unparalleled  "success  of  the  Cold  Bath  " 

was  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  result  cpf  long  years  of  debauchery 

and  excess*    .Three  years  later,,  on  August  5th,  Mrs>  Montagu  * 

wrote  to  her  husband  from  Tunbridge  : — . 

"There  is  a  report1  that  Lord  Coke  is  dying;  his  wife  Lady 
Mary  is  here ;  she  is  extremely  pretty,  her  air  and  figure  the 
most  pleasing  I  ever  saw.    She  is  not  properly  a  beauty,  but  she 

.  ■ 

1  George  Hepburn,  a  doctor  in  Lynn,  who  died  in  J  760,  aged  ninety.    IJe  it  described 
by  a  contemporary  as  4<  a  vicious  and  expensive  man,'* 
*  lira.  Montagu,  "  Queen  0?  the  Bhtt  Stockings." 
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has  more  agremens  than  one  shall  often  &4e.  With  so  many  ad-* 
Vantages  of  birth,  person  and  fortune,  I  do  hot  Wonder  at  hdr 
resentment  being  lively,  and  that  she  could  ill  brook  the  neglects 
of  her  husband."  *  ( 

,         ■  *  1 

'      ■  \  .  ■  ■ 

That:  same  month,  while  staying  at  Greenwich,  on  August  30th, 
1753,  Lord  Coke  ended  hie  nniatisfrctory  carreer  at  the  age: of  thirty* 
four*  "  Poor  Lord  Coke's  death,"  commented  his  aunt,  Lady  Jane 
Qoke»'  "  though  it  did  not  concern  me,  yet  made  me  moralise, 
when  I  reflected  how  different  was  his  character  at  his  first  cpming 
into  the  world  to  what  it  was  at  his  leaving  it.  Lady  Mary  hat 
now  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  rent  charge,  and.  absolute  mistress 
of  herself,  which  at  her  age  is  no  unpleasant  situation."  8 

Thenceforward,  although  Lord  Leicester  pursued  his  work  with 
undiminished  energy — although  ambition  for  his  posterity  gone, 
the  lave  of  the  artist  for  his  art  remained — there  is  a  new  note 
of  dissatisfaction  in  all  his  utterances.  There  is  a  fretfulness  in 
his  complaint  to  the  younger  Brettingham  that ,"  Your  father  has 
built  a  house  more  to  look  at  than  to  live  in,  for  all  the  chimneys 
smoke  and  cannot  be  cured  " ;  and  there  is  an  unutterable  sadness 
in  his  final  verdict  as  he  surveyed  the  result  of  his  long  years  of  labonr 
and  achievement :  "  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  stand  alone  in  one** 
oipa;  country f  I  look  around,  not  a  house  to  be  seen  but, my  own* 
I  am  Giant,  of  Giant  Castle,  and  have  ate  up  all  my  neighbours — 
my  nearest  neighbour  is  the  King  of  Denmark." 

And  the  final  tragedy  of  his  existence  is  pathetic  in  its  seeming 
inadequacy  to  represent  the  end  of  such  a  man.  Aloof  in  the 
splendid  isolation  of  which  he  complained,  Lord  Leicester  yet  found 
himself  dragged  into  a  petty  quarrel  with  a  sullen  neighbour. 
Colonel  Townshend,*  a  distinguished  soldier,  but  by  all  accounts 
an  ili-cbrtditioned,  unpopular  man,  had  had  an  old-standing  quarrel 
withhita  on  the  supposition  of  hfe  gamekeeper  having  killed  some 
foxes.  That  Colonel  Tovrtishand  was  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition 
and  much  disliked  is  evident.  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  him  as 
haying  a  "  proud,  tullen,  and  contemptuous  character,  and  of  seeing 
everything  in  an  ill-natured  ahd  ridiculous  light/'  while,  in  the 
former  dispute  with  him,  Lord  Leicester  admits' having  been  worsted 
over  !"«y  Booby  grdwling  about  your  Partridges"  3ut,  although 
foxes  may  have  been  at  thd  root  of  the  enmity,'  the  excuse  for  the 
second  quarrel  was  the  factrthat  Lord  Leicester  had  apojron  dis- 

' l  ttnjketk  Xfuitagu,  by  £.  Climentori  (1906).,  Vol  II,  p.  38. 
:  •  WHb  of  Hubert  Coke  of  Lonffdfd,  brother  of  Lord  Leicester. 
•  Lhuts  from   Lady  Jatu  Cok§  to  ker  friend  Mrs.  Eyre  at  Dtrby^  edited  by  Mr*. 
Apbroae  Rathborae,  p.  ijp. 

4  George  Townahend,  ton  and  heir  of  Charles,  third  Vitcoimt  Townihend,  hom  17*4 
and  made  a  Marquia  1786.     He  commanded  at  Quebec  after  the  death  of  Wolfe     . 
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paragingly  of  the  Militia^  of  which  Colonel  Towtahend  was  fiast 
Colonel.    In  a  fit  of  drunken  anger  on  January  24th  the  latter  secgt 
a  challenge  to  Lord  Leicester*  [which,  ,49  ia  specimen  of  (he  calli- 
graphy ami  manners  of  that'  date,  is  perhaps  without  parallel,   <to 
it  be  remark  that  "  1%  is  uaturell  to  expect  yejefforts  Qf  a;maUgnaj)$, 
prpiioned,  renegade  peer  to  obstruct  ye  Publick  Service,  and,  to 
blacker  ye  characters  of  a  sett  of  Gents  who,  dtvotp  their  Uvea  froqp. 
principle  solely  to  ye  defence  of  ye  conutjy,"  an4  he  proceeds  to 
make  some  very  trenchant  remarb ,  respecting  the  .trait*;  which 
distinguish  "  the  Gent  from' the  Tyrent,"  and  how,  apart  fto*>,*he 
ostensible  cause  of  quarrel,  "  yor  private  transactions  about  foxes 
and  such  other  things  have  been  cpverei  by  a  .kind  of  very  stnall 
politeness  of  which  you  a*e  so  much  ye  master  and  which  when 
counteracted  by  Real!  Ill  Will  is  a  H)ere  Treachery  ".;  1  finally  sub- 
scribing himself,  "  I  am  ye  friend  and  follower  of  mil  merit  only, 
with  ye  utmost  contempt  for  the  Right  Honourable  ye  Postmaster 
Generall,"  etc.  (  |. 

Now  George  Townahend  was  thirty  years  Lord  Leicester's 
junior,  and  a  professional  rnan-sUyej ;  to  propose  a  dueij  there- 
fore,  with  a  pacific  and  somewhat  infirm  civilian  of  sixty-two  was 
an  extravagant  suggestion^and  in  his  elaborate  answer  to  the  chaUe&gt, 
Lord  Leicester  -  ahows  himself  in  an  unusually  favourable  light. 
Although  he  declines  tp  fight,  with  some  $rmness,  his  letter  ia  t*l\ 
of  dignity,  well  expressed,  and  exhibits  a  aelfrqontrol:  which  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  illiterate  abuse  of  his  adversary, 
while,  in  a  kind  and  fatherly  manner  he,  throws  gentle  ridicule 
upon  the  warmth. of  the  younger  man  :^*r,  , 

M  It  would  be  ridiculous  and  rash,"  he  concedes, , "  for  an 
old  fellow  retired  from  the  world,  who  cannot  even  without 
great  fatigue  visit  his  neighbours,  to  begin  duelling  with  an 
officer  of  your  rank  in  his  prime  .  .  .  you  >vpuld  get  no  Honour 
by  vanquishing  a  man  older  than  your  Father,  and  grown  quite 
unwieldy' and  Unfit  for  such  encounters  by  a  long,  lazy,  and 
inactive  life  and  entire  disuse  of  sword  and  file,1  not  having 
this  twenty  years  wore  a  svtord  that  could  be  of  any  use  and  for 
a  pistol  I  never  could  hit  a  barn-door  with  a  gun,  so  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  me  to  chuse  weapons,  and  I  think  to  turn  duellist 
in  my  grand  climacterisk  [He]  would  be  a  great  proof  of  indiscreet 
rashness  rather  than  true  courage." 

In  his  reply,  George  Townshend  shows  himself  somewhat  mollified, 
and  with  his  feecond  ungracious  letter  all  trace  of  the  correspondence 
closes.  Yet,  six  weeb  later — a  sequel  which  appears  to  hint 
more  than  mere  coincidence — the  death  of  Lord  Leicester  was 

1  Foil  wat  thus  •pelt  in  BaiUy's  Dicthusryt  1737. 
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announced,  and  heWs  btffiid  at  Tittlteshill^' Wherfe  hi?  son  fclready 

reposed.  '      f      r  ■  J  ,:  ."     /  '  ';;       !     f.,''  [ 

Now  in  neither  the  Townshend  nor  the  Leicester  families  does 
any  record  txist  of  the  duel  having  taken  place,  and  while  it  Would 
obviously  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  fatally  of 'the  kggresWr  to  hush 
up  such  an  occurence,  no  fetich  motive  can  have  Existed  on  the 
part  of  the  f amity  of  the  aggrieved.  Yet  &  letter  has  lately  dome  to 
light,  written  by  one  Norfolk  clergyman  to  another,  oil  May  loth 
following  the  date  of  the  challenge,  which  not  only  indicates  that 
Lord  Leicester's  death  was  the  result  of  the'  ddef  with:  Geoira 
Townshend,  but  which,  in  its  very  omission  of  all  detail  respecting 
such  an  event,  seems  to  infer  that  the  facts  connected  with  it  were 
well  known  in  Norfolk  at  that  date.1  Meanwhile,  the  contemporary 
letters  of  Lady  Mary  Coke  which  would  hiVe  thrown  light  upon 
the  matter,  have,  unfortunately,  not  been  preserved; '  A  hint  of 
secrecy  may  lie  in  the  fact  that,  of  all  her  voluminous  correspondence 
still  in  existence,  one  letter  only,  written  in  the  spring  of  175^, 
appears  to  have  survived;  arid  that  letter,' written' to  her  Sister, 
Lady  Dalkeith,  and  which,  whatever  the  manner  of  her  father-in- 
law's  death,  must  surely  haVe  contained  some  reference  tdit-'-shows 
half  the  sheet  cautiously  destroyed,  presumably  by  the  recipient. 

So  the  matter  remains  shrouded  in  mystery.  All  that  ft  feidwn  is 
that  on  April  20th,  1759,  Lord  Leicester  lay  dead— dead  With' his 
work  unfinished,  his  dream  unrealised,  with  the  great  dread  of  his 
latter  days  fulfilled,  in  that  he  left  no  son  to  inherit  his  Kfc-worl— 
dead,  unloved,  unregretted  by  the  world  at  large,— derfd,  it  was 
reported,  in  a  petty  squabble  with  a  drunken  man:1  

1  May  10th,  1759.  Letter  (ffomljdmund  Pyle  to  Samuel  Kerrich).  ,ulord,L.  it 
dead  lince  you  wrote.  I  with  with  1000  more  that  his  antagonist 'were  m  the  shade*  too 
(provided  Kit  family  were  to  sufferers),}  for  I  hold  him  and  hat  brother  [Charles]- to  be  two 
most  dangerous  meo ;  as  having  parts  that  enable  them  to.  do  treat  mischief  and  no 
principles  that  lead  them  to  do  any  good.  The  challenger  was  (by  confession  of  his 
friends)  drunk  when  he  wrote  to  Lord  L.,  of  whom,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  here 
said,  I  was- never  an  admirer.  But,  in  the  case  now  under  consideration  how  can  one  help 
being  of  his  side  ?  If  e  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  Milium,  very  true,  .and  so  do 
thousands.  It  has  been  burlesqued  in  friblick  papers;  over  and  -over  again^and  treated 
with  the  highest  acorn  and  satire.  Yet  because, Lord  L.  was,  a  little  severe  upqa.it  %%  his 
table  he  is  to  be  challenged,  truly,  and  by  whom,  why  by  .G.  T.  a  man  whose  licentious 
tongue  spares  not  the  most  sacred' characters— King,  priest,  prophet,  mlmstW,  genetst^— all 
have  frit  the  leak  of  hi*  wh  (as  he  takes  it  to  be)  in  scurrilous  language;  m  burlesque 
prints,  and  in  every  way  that  would  render  them  the  joke  of  the  .very  acum  of  the,  people. 
This  is  the  man  who  denounces  death  to  any  tone  that  shall  dare  to  scout  a  silly  project 
that  he  thinks  fit  to  espouse — and  insists  upon  being  received  seriously  by  the 'English 
nation.  In  troth,  my  good  friend,  things,  at  this  rate,  are  come  to  a  rare  pass.  Noble  or 
ignoble,  old  or  young,  are  all  to  look  with  awe  and  reverence  on  whatever  this  spark  bhall 
think  fit  to  declare  for,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  "  (Mmoirs  of  m  Rqy*l  Ca^Myeditpd  by 
Albert  Hartshome,  p.  319). 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  BIRTH  AND  BOYHOOP  OF  "' 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  COKE 
1754-1767 

THUS,  by  a  strange  freak  of  fate,  had  Lord  Leicester, 
throughout  his  life,  diligently  accumulated  treasures  fdr 
one  whom  he  had  never  desired  to'  be  his  heir,  while 
Lord  Coke,  by  his  riotous  living,  and  Lady  Mar^,  by 
her  contumacious  conduct,  had  completed  the  destiny 
against  whith  the  autocrat  of  Holkbam  had  striven  in  vain. 

But,  for  the  present,  in  the  great  unfinished  building,  Lady 
Leicester  was  left  to  face  life  alone.  "  I  am  not  surprised,"  wrote 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  "at  Lord  Leicester  leaving  his 
large  estate  to  his  lady,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  with  which 
he  always  treated  her,  and  her  real  inability  of  managing  it  1 "  * 
Ten  years  earlier  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  had  spoken  of  her  as"  a  peace* 
able*  inoffensive  woman,  long  inured  to  obedience';  who,  as  thd 
father  was  yet  more  ill-tempered  than  the  son  and  addicted  to  the 
same  vices,  had  borne  submissively  for  thirty  years  the  trials  that 
exhausted  Lady  Mary's  scantier  stock  tof  patience  in  three  months."* 
Now,  within  six  years  of  each  other,  and  under  peculiarly  painful 
circumstances,  she  had  been  bereft  of  both  the  husband1  and  'son 
who  had  exercised'  such  a  chastening  influence  upon  her  Kfe,  and 
was  left,  a  solitary,  elderly  woman,  with  small  interest  save  her 

foibles  and  her  wealth  to  render  existence  palatable.' 

In  Ms  will,  dated  May  25th,  1756,  Lord  Leicester  had  left  pro- 
vision for  the  completion  of  the  house  should  his  death  occur  before 
this  was  accomplished.  Two-  thousand  pounds  were  to  be  se^  aside 
annually  out  of  his  estate  until  the  building  was  finished ;  and  at 
at  the  time  of  his  demise  the  chapel  wing  was  not'  completed,  the 
work  was  proceeded  with  for  six  years  until  the  structure  was!  erected 
in  accordance  with  his  directions.  Subsequently,  however,  the  , 
gilding  and  decoration  of  the  interior  was  darried  out  on  *  less 

1  Tkt  Utttrt  anJ  Works  o/LaJj  M.  Wvrtley  Mon*£ifred<  by  Lord  Wharncliff*  (i  $9}), 
VoL  II,  p.  3^7. 

•  Lai}  Lorn*  Shtdtt  s  Stiett'ums  from  be  Mtukscripts,  cd.  bji  the  Hoa,  J.  Htos* 
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elaborate  and  more  economical  scale  than  was  the  case  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  building ;  so  that,  in  this  particular  alone,  the  chapel 
wing  did  not  correspond  with  the  wings  finished  during  his  lifetime. 
The  furnishing  of  the  house  was  completed  by  Lady  Leicester 
out  of  her  own  income.  She  stated  that  she  considered  this  a  duty 
which  she  owed  to  her  husband's  memory ;  but  something,  no  doubt, 
she  also  considered  due  XQ,  her  o.wp.  djgjiity ;  for  in  her  solitude 
one  consolation  was  vouchsafed  to  her — she  had  an  overweening 
and  all-satisfying  qense.of  Jiex  own  jmpojt^ce.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  forthwith  constituted  the  great  and  abiding 
interest  of  her  life* ;  all'  her  ideks,  her  fashion  of  living,  almost  her 
code  of  right  and  wrong  centred  lourtd  this — to  her — sacred  theory 
of  the  deference  which  was  due  to  her.  Sand-hearted,  generous, 
full  of  sound  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  she  was  at  imgerid^s 
at 'heart  as  her  too  tyrannical  lord,  and  her  individuality, 
bad  -been  depressed  during  his  lifetime,  after  his  death  had  f  1 
Frail  iand  dainty l  in  appearance,  stately  aAd  extremely  cerei 
in  (subnet*  her  resolute  detesnlination  of  speech,,  habit  an< 
was  apt  to  alarm  those  \Vho  were  leM  strong-minded.  Her  solitude 
deepened  a*  the  years  went  by*  for  so  few  were  considered  by  her 
fit  to  admit  to  her  presence ;  and,  as  her  horizon  Contracted,  sbe 
bdcame  more  eccentric  in  her  ways,  mofle  overwheimiogiy  punc- 
tilious Mth  regard  to  detail,  a  greatfcr  stickler  f  otr  etiquette.  Austere 
in  her  attitude  towards  her  tenants,  she  raised  their  rents  in  defiance 
of  Lqrd  Leicester's  past  libeteHty  towards  them ;  but  in  charity 
hit  expenditure  was  lavish,  she  devoted  large  sums  alike  to  the 
dtseivibg.or  the  undeserving  poor,,  and  supported  needy  vagabonds 
thtotgfcon* ithe  county.  In  17^5  she  biult  and  efcdtiwed  six.pio 
ttimque  (almshouses  whkh  stdod  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
tentraqceitothc  park;  and  in  1768,  at  a  total  cost  of  £2400,  she  f  vrther 
endowed  theie  for  thcknaintenance  of  three  men.  and  three  women 
(to.  be  ^looted  by  the  possessors  of  Holkham  Howe,  out  of,  some 
parish  upon  thei  etftate),  who  were  each  to  have  sixpence  per  day, 
a  chaldron  of  coil  animaUy*  and  new  clothes  <tace  in  twd  yearsl  In 
1767  she  fcodbpletely  jlestorcd  ,ajuj  refurnished  the  ihurch  at  a  tost 

'  And  while  the  lived  her  rolitary,  ceremonious  life,  her  thoughts 
must  havto  turned,  not  without  a' pang  of  bitter  jealousy,  to  a  child 
M&ojfe  she  had*  never  seen— the  child  who  was  growing  up  to  inherit 
laU  of  which  her  own  son  should  have  been  possessed. 

Fat  wny  in  JJerbyahird  was  the  house  where,  as  a  pretty  bride  of 
eighteen,  in  all /the  bravery-  of  her  wedding  finery  and  the  dignity 
pf  her  new  estate,  my  Lady  Margaret  had  first  set  up  housekeeping. 
'A  twin  property  with  Holkham,  Longford  had  descended  si^e  by 
side'  ugth  its  fellow  estate  through  successive  generations  of  Cokes 
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since  the  days  of  the  Lord  Chief  >  Justice.  Before  John  Coke  settled 
at  Ho&fcam,  dement,,  thfc  sixth  soa  of  the  Chief  Justice,  hud 
established  himself  at  Longford*  .    ? 

The  house  dates  back  to  Norman  times,  though  the  church, 
which  i*  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  k  *aid,  like  the  chorch  *t  Holkfem, 
to  owe  its  origin  to  Saxon  history  or  legend,  in  which  a  doe,  again 
plays  an  important  part.  The  story  it.  that  St.  Cfcadda'cam*?  to  live 
in  a  solitary  place,  where  he  existed  only  upon  the  milk  p£  a  doe* 
This  doe  was  hunted  by  the  ion  of  the  King  of  Mercia,  and, flying 
back  to  the  cell  of  the  saint  for  safety,  brought  there  in  pursuit 
the  young  Prince.  Thitf  resulted  in  the  conversion  of.  both  the 
Prince  and  his  brother  to  the  Christian  faith*  which,  being  observed 
by  one  of  their  father's  evil  counsellors,' he  accused  diem  to » the 
King  of  being  converts  to  Christianity,,  and  the  King  19  his  Wfath 
slew  them  both.  Saint  Ceadda  fled  for  safety  to  his  cejl  ne*r 
Lichfield ;  but  the  King,  struck'  with  remorse,  repaired  thither 
by  the  advice  of  his  Queen,  and,  being  converted,  banished  fidoUtroni 
worship  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  built  a  church  upon  \ht  site  where 
his  sons  had  first  efobrfcced  Christianity.  ■,  •   :* 

Hie  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  And  the  regittejs 
in  it  date  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  ;  t 

The  house  stands. close  to  the  church,  'picturesquely  ( situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  gently  sloping  park.  It  is  only  a  sjiort  distance  itaft 
the  village,  but  is  otherwise  in  a  lonely  situation,*  and  in  old  days, 
before  the  advent  of  railways,  it  must  have .  befen  vqry  *olatedj> 
It  was  originally  (gabled,  with  buttresses,  surrtpunted  by  ehimney- 
stacks  between  the  gabled.  At  4  later  period  thegflble*  went  (tatrojfed, 
the  uppei  storey  railed  and  a  balustrade  \|rasfph<ced  along  the  toy*. 
An  6ld  caitelkted  tower  then  formed  /the.  .centre  of  the  h**U*> 
containing  a  banqueting-hall  surtouftded  by  fa  g%kler>V  which,  h*d 
fine  old  carved  panelling  and  stafaed-glass;  windows  i*pr*sftiting/the 
arms  of  the  de  Longfords.  •  The  home  waa  likewise- ,epcirtled ,  by  a 
moat,  of  which  traces  were  found  latterly,  and  abo.figna  of  a  fpjpi*r 
garden.  But  the  original  walls  and  buttresits  Teofain  (Co*  this  <fc»y**- 
walk  which  have  seen  generations  rise  $1^  pass  ^  way.  <  from  the 
Conquest  downward*,  which  have  echoed  to  the!  vjace*  -o#  tfcoae 
who  for 'Centuries  now  have  been;  mingling  with*  the  dust*  Ovej 
Longford  prevails  the  charm  which  the  house  of  Holkham  lacks— 
the  profound  charm  of  an  immense  antiquity;  > 

Margaret  Markham,  the  widow  and  fourth  wife  !of  Nicholas  de 
Longford,  sold  the  estate  of  Longford  to  Lood  Chief  Justice  Coke, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  James  I,  for  the  sum  of  £$000.  I4ter,  Clement 
Coke,  to  whom  his  father  bequeathed  it,  married  Sara  Reddish, 
heiress  of  the  Reddish  estates  and  eole  living  rejftesentltive  trf  the 
de  Longforda.    The  heirs  of  Ctaqient  thus  succeeded  tp  both  the 
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heritage  and  the  lineage  of  the  de  Longford*,  which  date  back  to  the 
Conquest,  and  which  was  written  out  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  hi  an 
elaborate  pedigree,  still  preserved  at  Longford.  The  authenticity 
of  this  as  his  handiwork  is  Established  by  the  fact  thfct  it  is  endorsed 
dti  the  rfevefse  sidte  in  tab  hmdWritrng :  4t  *Ibe  Cases  of  Sara  Reddicbe 
My  son  Clements  tcife  " ;  and  in  this  pedigree,  with  the  carelessness 
of  his' period,  in  attentate  lines  he  spells  his  own  And  his  son's  nanfre 
as  Coke  and  Gooki.1  \ 

'  A  taonument  tb  Clement  Coke  in  the  Temple  Church  states  how 
"he  in  the  Inner  Temple,  being  a  Fellow  of  the  House,  Christunly 
and  comfortably  in  his  flourishing  age  yielded  up  hfo  soul  to  the 
Almighty  the  three  and  twentieth  of  May  a.d.  1619." 

He  waft  succeeded  first  by  his  eldest  son  Edward,  created  a  baronet 
in  1641,  whose  younger  son*  the  third  baronet,  died  in  1727,  when 
the  estates  passed  without  the  baronetcy  to  Edward,  the  second 
brother  of  ThOmas  Coke,  of  Holkham.  The  latter  also  dying 
childless,  Longford  then  went  to  the  youngest  of  the  three  brother*, 
the  "Mastor  Bobby"  of  Edward  Smith's  Journal  of  Expenses. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  connect  that  youthful "  Bobby,"  who  we  cannot 
doubt  got  into  sore  trouble  through  damaging  the  sword  and 
scabbard  of  the  redoubtable  "  Mr.  Dont,"  with  the  dignified  Robert 
Coke1  of  Longford,  Vice-Chamb4rlarin  to  Queen  Caroline,  the 
husband  of  Lady  Jane,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Philip,  the  Jacobite  Duke 
of  Wharton.*  Of  him  and  6f  his  wife  little  trace  remains  save  the 
po^ait  of  Lady  Jane,  winch  for  many  years  hung  in  the  long  corridor 
at  Longford,  curktasfy  painted  with  six  fingers  on  one  hand. 
'  Robert,  like  his  brother  Edward,  died  without  an  heir;  Carey, 
hfo 'elder  sitter,  who  had  married  Sir  Manriaduke  Wyvill,  was  alio 
childless ;  and  therefore  upon  the  son  of  his  younger  sister,  Anne, 
'the  <kx*it  of  Lingford  ft ext  devolved. 

NoW,  Anne  Coke,  a*  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  and  a  ward  in  Chan- 
cery, had  married,  in  December,  1715,  Colonel  Philip  Roberts,  who 
in  June  of  the  following  year,  received  his  commission  as  a*  Major 
in  the  fend  Troop1  of  Horse  Guards.  He  was  the  a  eldest  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Gabriel  Roberts  of  Soho  Square,  Westminster," 
iind'AmpthiM,  Beds;  M.P.  for  Marlborough  in  tjtf^i$^tt9  for 
CM^pinghltm  ih  1727-34 ;  and  who,  having  previously  bfeenGovernor 

1  In  hit  marriage  register,  die  Lord  Chief  Justice  signed  his  sememe  <?•**«,  and  it  was 
often,  spelt  thns.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  later  life  that  he  adopted  the  spelling  Cokt. 
An  anecdote  runt  at  follows  :  *  Mr.  John  Coke,  tonne  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  the  lawyer, 
teefce  meek  offdnde  at  one  that"  igaorendr  wrote  him  C»fa  not  Cd{e:  *>Faith,'  safs  enia 
that  sto+d>bvv  f  any)  men  that  ever  taw  him,  (far  he  was  a  great  fellow  in  large  folio)  would 
swear?  he  would. rather  he  written  6  than  00.' n  (%An*cJota  mi  TrtAtims,  Camden 
Society,  1*39, '****}  J-  Thoma> 

1  Philip,  Dvke«f  Wharton  (16^8-173 *V  Espoused  the  cauae  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
and  having  been  convicted  of  high,  treason,  died  wretchedly  at  a  Bernardinc  convent,  near 
Tarragona.    Pope's  lines  upon  him*  are  well  known. 
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of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  according  to  the,  fashion  of  hip  day 

retained  the  title  he  had  then  borne,  and  was  invariably  blown  aa 

Governor  Roberts.  .  He  had  rented  the  same  house  in  Soho  Square 

since  171a ;  and  as  the  town  house  of  Sir  John. Newton,  Anne'* 

grandfather  and  guardian,  was  also,  in  that  square,  the  two  young 

people,  Philip  and  Anne* .  must  have  been  neighbours  from  thej* 

earMest  childhood.    Still  more,  Philip's  mother  was  Mary,  daughter 

of  Sir  Francis  Wenman*  Bt.,  MJP.  for  Oxfordshire,  whoee  family 

must  have  been  acquainted  with  Anne's  brother,,. Thomas  Coke, 

the  owner  oS  Minster.  Lovel  and  of  other  property  la  that  county— 

to  which  Philip's  grandmother  alia  belonged. .  Philip  himself  is  said 

to  have  been  of  exceptionally  handsome  appearance,  a&d.  two  »v4iy 

beautiful  portrait*  of  him  and  of  his  sister,  aa  children  aire  at  Long4 

ford,  which  prove  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  was  posteswdof  the  good 

looks  with  which  he  was  afterwards  accredited* ,  .  1 . 

Anne  alone  of  all  her  family  had  several  children— fix  so**  and 

one  daughter.    Her  eldest  son,  Wenman,  came  into  possession  of 

Longford  on  the  death  of    his  uncle,  Robert  Coke,  in  1750.; 

whereupon,  under  the  will  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  fit.,  he  assumed 

the  surname  and  arms  of  Coke.1  .     1    . 

Wenman  Coke's,  first  wife  died  six  months  after  the  death  of  [her 

only  child,  and  he  married,  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughf**  of  Georgtf 

Chamberlyne  (afterwards  Denton),  Esq-,  of  Hillesden,  Rucks,;  by 

whom  he  had  four  children,  two.  son*  and  two  daughters,    Xbjsee 

years  after  succeeding  to  Longford,  the  death  of  Lord.  Coke  mfld* 

it  probable  that  he  would  succeed  also  to  Holkham*  "  You?  neighbour 

at  Longford,"  wrote  Lady  Jane  Coke,  to  .her  friend  Mrs,  Eyre,  j  of 

Derby,  "  is  now  very  likely  to  succeed  to  the  whole  family  estate, 

and  if  mouey  is  happiness,  he  will  have  enough,  and  .yet  whether  hil 

spirits  were  not  so  good  when  he  danced  with  you  yeaus  ago,  I  much 

question/'1  ..  -  ,  .  ...■■.:. 

The  matter  of  the  succession,  however,  was  still  uncertain,  and 
it  was  essential  that  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  should  keep  well  with  jthe 
imperious  owner  of  Holkham.  One  of  the  conditions  of  doing  ao 
appears  to.  have  been  that  he  should  quarrel  with  all  the,  rest  of 
Lord  Leicester's  relation*.  For  this  reason,  pejfproey  Lady  Majy 
remained  a  comparative  stranger  to  him,  and  even  Lady  Jane  was 
never  asked  to  visit  her  old  home,  Longford,— an  omission,  which, 
while  resenting,  she  condoned.    "  I  am  sure  if  Mr,  Coke  was  left 

1  Burke  and  other  peerages  erroneously  state  that  the  estates  of  hi*  uncle*  L>rd  Leicester 
devolved  to  Wenman  Roberts  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (1759)^  and  that  he  then  assumed 
the  nine  of  Coke.  Holkham,  on  the  contrary,  waa  left  to  Lady  Leicester,  for  her  Lifetime, 
and  in  1750  Wenman  Robert*  asmmed  the  name  of  Coke,  although  this  was  not  confirmed 
If  Act  of  Parliament  till  1755  (**  Ocoife  II). 

S  Ltutn  Jrmm  Ladi  Jo**  Cekt  is  itr  friend  Mrs.   Eyre  at  Dtrhy$  edited  by  Mrs. 

ibrosc  JUthhornc,  1SS9,  s.  66. 
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to -act  for  himself  he  would  always  behave  right  to  rile,  and  ai  he 
is  not,  I  ido  not  take  it  ill^*ahe  wrote  generously  in  1751 ;  though, 
later*  in  the  same  year,  she  added :  M  Mr.  Coke  and  his  whole  family 
have  Yaken  their  leave  bf  nie,  and  I  now  neither  hear  nor  see  anything 
of  thejn  ;  thi»*  behaviour  is  by  Lord  Leicester**  order,  who  will  not 
hive'  anybody  that  expects  favours  from1  him  live  in  friendship  with 
«*eJ  Thi*  it  ihc  reason  given  k  ,  .*  and  I  wish  Mr.  Coke  may  6nd 
his  new  friends  as  sinceretlo  him  k*  his  old  ones  Were,  <  He*  kt  least, 
think*  it  worth  atrial^:  '  ' 

Tto  miicfy  obviously,  was  at  stake  for  Wenman  Coke  to  risk 
WFrotftmg  the  anibcfet  whose  heir  he  hoped  tb  become ;  but,4ave  for 
this  enforced  unfriendfinew  towards  his  relations,  heappean  to  have 
be*n  Ian  amiable  man  of  quiet  tastes  and  studiow  disposition,  -  He 
feved  much  dot  of  the  world  and  disliked  society.  His  habits  were 
those  of  an  ordinary  'Country  gentleman;  he  was  interested  in 
agriculture  and  fond  of  field  sport* ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  cul- 
tivated mind  and  of  intellectual  pursuits;  he  loved  reading, 
aikLtfpent  most' of  the  morning  and  many  hours  of  each  night 
buried  hi  Ms  bdoks,  so  that  he  suffered  in  health  from  his  sedentary 
habits.  .  ' 

'  *  He  seeW  to  hare  been  much  respected  and-  beloved  by  his  neigh- 
bours and  dependents,  who  found  him  kind,  sincere,  and  attractive 
in1  his  manners ;  While  his  principles  'Were  those  of  the  old  Whig 
school,  and  were  abote  suspicion.  He  it  especially  described  as 
being  viindependent-4ninded,  benevolent1,  and  a  stout  advocate  for 
theConstittition"* 

It  wak  just  four  years  bfter  he  tame  into  possession  of  Longford, 
and  one  yt*r  kftter  tike  death  of  Lord  Coke  bad  left  him  the  probable 
heir  to  Holkham,  that  his  eldest  Son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
Was  bokn  in  London,  May  6th,  1754.  Sixteen  days  later  the  child 
was  baptized  at  the  beautiful  old  church  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
and  received  the*  name  of  Thomas  William. 

This  son  was  thus  born  the  heir  to  Longford,  bet  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  life  it  was  not  known  whether*  he  would  succeed  to 
the  estate1  of  Holkham.  In  1750  the  death  of  Lord  Leicester  left 
the  momedtons  question  beyond  dispute ;  the  Holkham  and  othet 
estates,  after  die  decease  of  Margaret,  Lady  Leicester,  were  entailed 
Upon  Wenman  Coke  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

It  is  said  that  the  year  when  little  Tom  Coke  became  acknowledged 
as  the  future  heir  to  Holkham  he  was  painted  by  Reynolds  as  the 
"  Young  Hannibal "  ;f  a  handsome  round-faced  boy  of  five  years 

1  Norwich  Mercury,  Saturday,  April  27th,  1 776. 

•  Thh  picture  it  in  the  poiaeastair  df  Liet|t.-Cbtonel  the  Hon.  Wenman  Coke.1  It  fat* 
alio  been  described  at  the  portrait  of  Matter  Coze,  hut  Hie  date  upon  it  (tJ$o)~*-thal 
momentous  year  when  young  Coke  became  of  recognised  Importance  at  the  future  heir  to 
a  Large  estate— coupled  with  the  age  and  the  appearance  of  the  child  represented,  are 
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old,  who  loob  out  of  the  canvas  with  large  solemn  eyes,  anfl  tiaspt 
a  sword  in  hi*  baby  fingers.  The  pfcttire  wis  probably /paired1 
daring  one  of  his  first  yisjts  to  town,  for,  his  early  days  were  spent 
between  Longford  and  London ;  as,'  in  doe  course,  wire  thbSe  of 
his  brother  Edward  and  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Efcabeth.  Weriman 
Coke  represented  Derby  for  many  yean  in  Parliainetiti  and  he 
came  to  town  every  year  during  the  fessibn,  when  he  octyrpied  a 
house  which  he  rented  from  a  Lady  Carpenter,  and  Which"  stobi 
at  the  corner  of  Hanover  Square,  at  what  is  now  th£  turning-'  ikto 
Great  George  Street.  At  this,  period  there  were  no  buildings*  on 
that  side  of  Oxford  Street,  while  oh  the  present  site  df  Cavendish 
Square,  only  a  solitary  fcouse  was  standing ;'  so  th>t  all1  the  country 
surrounding  Lady  Carpenter's  house  was  compj£tety!open'.  On£  01 
the  earliest  recollections  of  little  Tom  Coke  Was  being;  hurried' to" 
the  window  of  the  house  in  Hanovet,  Square  ttf  see  a  fbt  kilted  by  * 
pack  of  hounds  kept  by  his }  godfather,  MiV  Archer,  in  E^se*.  The? 
whole  £hase  swept  into  View  from  the  present  direction  of  Qrford 
Street,  and  the  for  was  killed  immediately  in  frint  of  Mr.  Weninhn1 
Coke*!  house.1  •    "  '■  "  • 

Another  event  of  his  early  life  mad£  a  deep' impression  on  hitoi 
When  he  was  quite  a  small  child,  his  grandfather,  Philip  Rob^hs. 
took  him  upon  his  ktiee  and  said :     ,  '    '       !'  .'         ii 

*  Now  remember;  Tom,  as  long  it  you  live,  neve  J  trust  a  Toty !  * 
In  repeating  this  story  he  used  to  add— "  I  neVerhave;  and,  by  Odd,' 
Ineverwffi."  f 

Later,  his  father,  Wenman  Coke,  echoed  this  aclvice.  ■'  Hi  told  hH 
son  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  see  mischief,  as  Lord  Butt*  had  had 
the  education  of  the  King— that  all  good  riien  wduld  be  deluded 
from  his  service.  *Let  me  give  yon  this  advice,'*  hesaid ;  l4t  don't 
trust  a  Tory ;  if  you  live  yon  will  sec!  great;  mischief  from  their 
principles  being  acted  upon.  TTie  Tories  will  always  be  With' you 
when  you  don't  want  them,  and  against  you  when  itou  do: .don't 
bduveortrustaTory."  '  '   ;  '  ,' 

Nearly  seventy  years  afterwards,  at  Lynn,  in  r8$d,  Tom  repeated 
to  a  crowd  of  his  constituents  the  exact  words  which  his  father  had 


<  1 


icroof  evidence  in  fiwoar  of  it*  authenticity  at  the"  firet  of  the  thirty-two  portrait*  whkfc 
ate  tflid  10  hav*  beta  painted  of  T*  W.  Cokt  io  the  courte  of  his  life* 


f^afcr,  Voi.  II,  p.  37$).    It  wit  not,  however,  Caveoriiah,  but  Hanover  Soaare  where  jie 
wiothua  Min  at  the  death." 

*  John  Stuart,  third  Earl  of  Bute,  Prime1  Minister  for  eleven  month*.  In  the -bout* 
boU^f  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  176b  ascended  the  throne  at  Gtofga  Hipped  $utc 
ftcanireri  great  inflnence  over  the  minda  both  pi  the  Prince  anfl  hit  mother.  He  «wat  said 
tobave  inoculated  the  jrouqg  Prince  with  the  theory  that  the  royal  will  wit  <d  be  tiiprcnie^ 
ajMl  that  Mmiater*  were  iimplj'  to  give  eaprettion  to  and  carry  oat  the  Somajfofc  .^leaaavt> 
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spoken  to  him  up  a  boy.  Throughput  a  long  life  they  had  ■  remained 
$jted  upon  his  memory,  and  had,  no  doubt,  determined  the  trend 
of  his  whole  career. 

Another  maxim  which  his  father  instilled  into  his  mind  and  to 
which  he  was,  also  faithful  through  life,  was  to  "  Stick  to  bis  friends, 
and  }o  disregard  his  enemies"  lliis  was  the  way,  Wenman  Coke, 
assured  his  son,  to  attach  the  former  and  be  rid  of  the  latter. 
ThU  advice  ^ras  neyer  absent  frqm  young.  Coke's  remembrance  ; 
and  it  inay.be  said  to  have  formed  the  commanding  rule  of  his 

The  nr^t  rpdimenta  of  hi*  education  were  received  ft  the  village 
school  at  Lo^gf 9rd,  where  he  sat  side  by  side  with  the  little  village 
lad*  who  were  to  become  sturdy  yeomen  on  his  estate. '  He  was  next 
sent  to  a  school  at  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  which  was  at  that  date 
^ep{  by  a.  French  refugee  of  the  name  of  Pampejlonne,  and  was 
considered  a  school  of  great  celebrity.  Only  a  very  limited  number 
of  pupils  were  admitted,  and  these  were  all  the  sons  of  men  of  gopd 
position.  Charles  James  Fox  was  there,  as  a  delicate  little  oby, 
previous  to  being  sent  to  Westminster  and  Eton,  but  he  must  have 
left  before  young  Coke  arrived,  and  the  contemporaries  of  the 
iaftej!  appear  to  have  been  the  future  Lord  Egremont  and  Lord 
Ilckester,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Fortescue,  Lord  Bray- 
broofce,.  Sir  T-  faulkland,  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Aylesford  and 
others,  many  of  whom  were  his  friends  in  later  life.  , 

Long  years  afterwards  when  passing  Wandsworth  as  quite  ab  old 
man,!  Coke- was  delighted  .to  find  it  so  little  altered  that  he  was  able 
tp  trg.ee;  all  hie  early,  haunts  and  associations,  of  which  hje  spoke  .with 
an;  almost  boyish  enthusiasm.  .  From  this  school,  he  said,  he  was 
recalled  and  brought  to  the  house  in  Hanover  Square,  expressly 
%p  ff t^h  t|ie  measles  from  his  sisters.  ,    . 

, At,  [the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Eton.  Here  again  he  followed 
closely  qpon  the  steps  of  Charles  James  Fox,  who,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
left  Eton  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  holidays  that  same  year. 
Fp*  }eft  behind  hup  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  most  good- 
pa^ufed,  mQSf  careless,  and  most  slovenly  boy  in  the  whole  school ; 
and  so  addicted  was  he  to  gambling,  that  certain  places  were  pointed 
out  to  young  Coke  where  Fox  used  at  every  opportunity  to  be 
engaged  at  pitch-and-toss,  or  other  games  of  chance.  William 
Windham,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who  did  not  leave  Eton  till  two  years 
later,  was  famous  for  his  cricket  and  his  fighting;  which  latter 
accomplishment  afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead,  more  than 
once,  at  county  elections.  But  the  difference  in  age  between  him 
and  young  Coke  must  have  precluded  any  friendship  at  this  date; 
and  the  only  boy  whom  record  indicates  as  a  playmate  of  Coke's 
from  his  earliest  yean  was  a  Harrow  boy,  Francis  Rawdoa,  afterwards 
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the  famous  Lord  Hastings,*  who,  Coke's  junior  by  five  months  only, 
became  one  of  his  greatest,  as  he  was  one  of  his  lifelong  friends. 

One  of  the  events  of  Coke's  boyhood  which  he  always  remembered, 
was  going  abroad  with  Lord  Moira,  Francis  Rawdon's  father,  who 
took  him  to  a  grand  review  at  Prague, ;  and,  insisting  on  his  wearing 
regimentals,  equipped  him  in  a  starlet  coat  with  a  yellow  collar  and 
plain  buttons.  The  pretty  boy,  thus  picturesquely  dressed,  attracted 
attention^  and  several  people  observing  his  buttons,  coolly  asked  him 
what  regiment  he  belonged  to.  Being  puzzled  for  an  answer  and 
fearbtg  that  people  looked  upon  him  as  a  picturesque  servant*  he 
asked  Lord  Moira  anxiously  what  he  should  say  if  any  more  ques- 
tioned trim.  "  Oh,  say,"  replied  Lord  Moira  casually,  "  that  you 
belong  td  the4  Militia  1 "  Shortly  afterwards,  several  other  people 
came  to  him  and  questioned  him  what  regiment  he  belonged  to. 
On  his  saying,  "Td  the  Militia !"  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  he 
was  treated  with  greater  contempt  than  ever. 

The  ruling  passion  of  young  Coke's  boyhood  was  a  love  of  sport. 
Even  when  in  town  he  used  to  get  away  from  the  streets— in  those 
days  no  difficult  matter — and  pursue  his  favourite  pastime  with 
untiring  energy.  Hay  don*  mentions1  how  Mr.  Coke  told  him  that 
where  Berkeley  Square  now  stands  was  an  excellent  place  for  snipe.9 
But  at  Longford  he  always  rose  before  daylight  with  the  same 
object.  He  first  made  his  way  to  the  dairy,  where  he  coaxed  the 
dairywoman  to  skim  the  cream  for  him  till  he  had  filled  his  basin. 
He  then  adjourned  to  the  bakehouse,  and  as  soon  as  the  oven  was 
drown  he  broke  off  the  corner  crusts  from  the  loaves,  which,  steeped 
in  cream,  fodned  his  breakfast.  •  Thus  fortified,  he  went  off  for  the 
day,  and  itas  usually  zi  his  destination,  four  or  five  miles  from  home, 
before  dawn  broke.  Directly  it  was  daylight  he  began  his  sport, 
which  be  continued  till  darkness  fell,  contriving,  if  possible,  to  leave 
off  near  his  home.  No  weather  ever  deterred  him  from  being  out 
all  day.  His  naturally  strong  constitution  was  thus  concerned  by  the 
Kf e  he  led,  by  his  habits  of  early  rising,  staple  food,  bug  days  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  hard  exercise.  So,  too,  he*  developed  the  passionate 
love  of  country  life  and  country  amusements  which  never  left 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career. 

Naturally*  such  an  existence  was  utterly  at  variance  with  any 
lore  of  books  or- study ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  curious  contrast 
to  his  studious,  intellectual  father.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  developed  in  young -Coke  other  characteristics  which  stood  him 

1  France  Rawdoo.  ton  of  ft  rat  «arl  of  Moira,  created  Baron  Rawdon,  1783  j  mccetded 
Mi  fetter  at  tecond  Hail  of  Moira,  1*793  }  created  Marquia  of  Hutlnft,  iSi6.  (b.  1 754, 
obvi8ti£.)  1 

*  Benjamin  Robert  Hardoi^  historical  painter,  1786- 1&46. 

1  Itayddftt  ywmgh  anttCtrtttpcndHut,  Vol.  Ij,  p.,  367^  Clfre  committed  suicide  in  lilt 
boat*  in  Berkeley  Square  in  1774,  to  the  Square  trao  atandiag  at  that  date     • 
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in  good  stead  in  after  life ;  for,  besides  perfecting  the  splendid 
physique  for  which  he  was.  always  remarkable,  it  made  him  practical, 
observant  and  self-reliant,  with  a  mind  as  clean  and  healthy,,  and  a 
.brain  as  actively  alert  as  his  body  was  strong. 

.  At  Eton  all  his  leisure  was  spent  in  the  same  manner.  His  popu- 
larity was  great,,  since  his  gun  provided  suppers  for  his  schoolmates. 
The  more  studious  among  the  boys  would  offer  to  do  his  tasb  for 
him  in  retyxn  for  the  game  with  which  he  provided  them.  Onxme 
occasion  he  was  found  with  no  less  than  seventy  snipe  in  hi*  mom, 
all  killed  by  himself*  On  another,  he  narrowly  escaped  punishment 
for  killing  a  pheasant  in  Windsor  Park*  The  keeper  pursued  him 
and  his  associate ;  they  escaped  by  a  boat  across  the  river,  but 
were  recognised,  and  his  companion  was  flogged  by  Dt*  Foster  for 
the  offence.:  It  is  obvious  that  at  this  early  age  he  was  a  most  re- 
markable shot ;  and  thus  it  is  tfot  surprising  that,  in  later  years, 
in  the  game-book  at  Holkham,  it.  is  recorded  how,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  bet,  he  killed  eighty-two  partridges  out  of  eighty*four  shots 
one  day  in  Nov/mber. 

During  those  years  of  his  boyhood  he  saw  little  or  nothing  of 
the  relations  whose  name  he  bore.  In  1761  Lady  Jane  Coke  died, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  on  January  15th  of  that  year  at 
Sunbury,  Windsor,  where  she.  had  resided. during  the  years  of  her 
widowhood.  Subsequently  a  legend  sprang  up  round  her  memory 
.at  Longford,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  house  from  which  she 
had  been  excluded  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life  was  haunted 
by  her  restloa  spirit.  After  dusk  the  vision  of  a  pale  lady  in  flutter- 
ing white  garments  was  seen  to  flit,  along  the  corridor,  where,  in 
those  days,  her  portrait  hung ;  and,  so  firmly  was  this  legend  be- 
lieved, that,  for  half  a  century  after  her  decease,  the  corridor, 
when  daylight  faded,  was  a  place  of  terror.  Often  during  the  days 
of  Jus  boyhood,  young  Coke  heard,  the  story  of  the  strange  figure 
stien,  there  ;rbut  one  thing  appears  certain — unless. he  saw  the  White 
Lady  when  she  haunted  Longford,  he  had  no  other  acquaintance 
with  his  great-aunt,  Lady  Jane.    , 

,  •  Still  mor*  though  often  during  those  years  he  must  have  heard 
of  the  wonderful  house  of  Holkham  which  would  one  day  be  his, 
and  pi  the  awe-inspiring  old  lady  who  lived  there  in  lonely  state, 
aa  time  passed  by,  he  saw  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Communis 
cation  between  Lady  Leicester  and  the  family  who  were  to  succeed 
her.  at  Holkham  was  little  to  her  taste.  She  viewed  with  scarcely 
disguised  animosity  her  nephew,  Mr.  Wenman  Coke,  who,  althoi^gh 
only  eleven  years  younger  than  herself,  might  one  day  step  into  the 
possession  of  all  which  had  not  been  intended  for  him,  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  an  unexpected  event  that  a  meeting  between  the 
aunt  and  nephew  at  last  took  place. 
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In  1767  Mr.  Coke,  without  Lady  Leicester  being  apprised  oJ 
the  matter,  was  asked  to  stand  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Edward 
Astley 1  and  Sir  Harbord  Harbord  *  posted  to  Longford  on  purpose 
to  urge  him  to  offer' himself  for  nomination.  Such  a  proposal, 
though  extremely  flattering,  was  received  by  him  with  very  distinct 
dismay.  He  liked  his  quiet  seat  for  Derby,  and  had  no  desire  to 
put  himself  forward  for  a  contested  election  in  a  county  with  which, 
at  present,  he  had  little  connection.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to 
refuse,  and  at  length,  after  much  persuasion,  he  consented  to  go.to 
Norfolk  in  order  to  judge  personally  of  the  state  of  popular  feeling 
there,  agreeing  to  decide  accordingly.  He  therefore  potted  bail 
with  his  two  friends,  and  stayed  in  Norfolk  for  some  weeks,  until 
at  length  one  evening,  when  a  large  party  was  assembled,  soch 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  that  he  reluctantly  gav4 
his  consent  to  their  wishes. 

Hit  first  step  upon  coming  to  a  decision  was  to  wait  upon  his  aunt 
at  HoOeham  in  order  to  acquaint  her  with  the  fact. 

Hie  austere  lady  received  Mr.  Coke  with  unbending  dignity* 
As  upright  and  as  stately  as  of  yore,  with  a  manner  more  rigidly 
severe,  she  accorded  him  a  frigid  attention  while  he  explained 
the  cause  of  his  visit.  Obviously  she  refused  to  give  him  any  credit 
for  his  conduct  in  the  matter.  Having  listened  to  all  that  he  had 
to  say,  she  finally  expressed  her  conclusion  :  "  Sir,  I  understand  you 
have  come  to  nose  me  in  the  county  ! " 

Mr.  Coke,  in  short,  retired  discomfited.  He  was  nominated 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Edward  Astley  on  the  8th  October,  1767. 
Their  opponents  were  Sir  A.  Wodehouse  and  Mr.  de  Grey.  The 
election  took  place  on  the  24th  March,  1768.  It  was  finished  in 
one  day,  but  the  poll  did  not  close  till  nine  at  night.  The  declaration 
of  the  numbers  was  postponed  till  the  next  day,  and  the  examination 
of  the  boob  occupied  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening 
The  numbers  were  as  follows  : — 


Sir  Edward  Astley     .    1977 
Thos.  De  Grey,  Esq.     2754 


Sir  A,  Wodehouse    .  ;  2680 
Wenman  Coke,  Esq, .    2^09 


Thus,  to  Mr.  Wenman  Coke's,  genuine  delight,  he  found  that 
he  had  lost  his  election,  and  he  returned  to  Longford  fully  recog- 
nising that  he  had  been  over-persuaded  to  stand  for  Norfolk  as  much 
against  his  own  judgment  as  it  was  certainly  against  his  own 
wishes. 

Yet  another  relation  of  young  Qoke's  remained  for  many  years 
unknown  to  him,  save  only  as  strange  rumours  respecting  her  must 

1  Bon  1729,  died  1 802,  represented  Norfolk  for  twenty-four  year*  in  Parliament. 
•  M.P%  for  Nofwicb.     Created  Bar o*  Suffield  of  Sufield,  Augutt,  1786,. 
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have  penetrated  to  his  family.  This  was  the  young  widow*  Lady 
Mary  Coke,  towards  whom,  likewise,  her  austere  motber~in-law 
doubtless  cherished  do  small  measure  of  resentment. 
/.From: the  moment  when,  in  1753,  at  the  age  of  twenty*six, 
Lady  Mary  had  been  released  from  her  dull  retirement  and  uncertain 
security  at  Sudbrook,  her  life  had  been  transformed*  No  longer  in 
a  state  of  constant  humiliatdori  and  feary  she  found  herself  a  young 
and! wealthy  widow,  supported  by  the  good  opinion  of , the  world 
who  had  taken  her  part  in  the  tragedy  of  her  marriage.  Without 
pretending  3  sorrow  which  she  could  not  feel  at  the  deaths  of  Lord 
Coke,  she  showed  all  the  decorum*  which  good  taste  inspired  ;  and, 
the  period  of  her  mourning  elapsed,  her  beauty,  her  wealth,  hier 
rbmantic  history,  and  her  extraordinary  disposition,  soon  rendered 
her  a  figure  in  society  which  it  was  impossible  to  ignore.  Her  warmth 
of  heart  enchained  her  friends,  her  excitable  temper  bred  imaginary 
enemies ;  her  extravagances  amused  both.  Her  world  was  a  world 
of  fantasy ;  while  she  took  herself  with  a  seriousness  at  which  fthat 
world  smiled. 

After  her  mother's  death  she  had  a  house  in  Netting  Hill,  or, 
as  it  was  called  ih  those  days,  Nutting  Hill,  which  had  a  large  garden 
adjoining  Lord  Holland's  park.  The  view  was  beautiful,  though 
the  position  was  somewhat  solitary,  being  then  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  London.  There  she  led  a  more  or  less  rural  life,  diversified 
by  visits  to  town  and  Court,  df  which  she  has  left  a  most  curious 
account  in  her  lengthy  journals,  written  for  the  benefit  of  her  sister 
Lady  Strafford,  to  whom  they  were  sent  at  intervals.  And  these 
Journals,  though  full  of  current  gossip,  are  never  malicious.  They 
prove  that  Lady  Mary  was  kindly  of  heart,  thoughtful  to  her  de- 
pendents, liberal  to  the  poor,  and  that  her  conduct  was  above 
reproach.  She  appreciated  a  quiet  life,  and  spent  her  time  between 
gardening,  to  which  she  was  passionately  attached,  and  reading  many 
serious  books,  on  which  she  comments.  She  was  a  great  advocate 
for  fresh  air,  and  sat  out  of  doors  daily,  even  in  the  winter.  She 
kept  gold-fish,  and,  wheri  dull,  fished  for  them  and  had  diem  fried 
for  dinner.  She  kept  cows  and  poultry,  and  relates  everything 
connected  with  them — once,  how  "  Miss  Pelham,"  her  solitary 
cow,  went  off  "  on  a  frisk  "  by  herself,  and  got  nearly  to  London 
before  she  was  discovered  in  a  large  field  with  some  other  cows 
whom  she  had  joined  for  company.  On  Sunday  Lady  Mary  drove 
to  the  country  church  of  Kensington,  and  listened  critically  to 
the  discourse  of  the  "  Clergy  Man,"  who  usually  failed  to  please 
her.  Occasionally,  when  the  roads  were  bad,  she  was  forced  to 
drive  round  by  the  "  Brumton  Lanes,"  and  once  she  relates  how, 
in  tfye  Hammersmith  Road,  the  water  was  so  deep  that  it  came 
into  her  carriage.    Sometimes  she  took  a  house  in  town  and  indulged 
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in  a  brief  spell  of  frivolity.  At  all  times  ike  loved  her  game  of  Looj 
and  played  constantly  with  her  great  friend,  Prifecess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  George  II. 

As  might  be  expected,  with  her  temperament  and  her  beauty 
Lady  Mary  did  not  escape  romantic  episodes  in  her  widowhood  J 
Horace  Walpole  was  her  avowed  admirer  ;•  he  wrote  verses  to  her, 
he  loved  her,  he  laughed  at  her.  The  Duke  of  York,  brother  of 
George  III,  her  junior  by  fourteen  years,  indited  compromising 
letters  to  her,  and,  it  was  hinted,  fled  from  the  result.  She  bad, 
it  it  said,  i  mania  for  royal  personages,  and  for  being  loved  and 
persecuted  by  them.  "  Tho'  a  great  lady/'  witte  Horace  Walpole 
of  her,  "  she  has  a  rage  for  great  personages  and  for  beihg  one  of 
them  herself."  And  in  view  of  this  idiosyncrasy  on  her  part,  ft 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  fehe  Duke's  attitude  towards 
her  ;  many  believed  that  a  marriage  between  her  and  the  Duke 
had  taken  place;.*  others  derided  the  suggestion.  The  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  however,  had  not  then  been  passed,  and  if*  aa  Lady 
Mary  and  many  of  her  friends  stated,  the  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  performed,  she  was  the  Duke's  legal  wife.  Yet  the  King 
used  to  smile  when  her  name  was  mentioned,  and  die  Princesses 
inquire  facetiously  after  "  our  sister  Mary  " ;  while  the  element 
of  comedy  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  York,  on 
account  of  his  fairness^  was  blown  as  "  the  White  l\ince,"  in  curious 
similarity  to  Lady  Mary's  nickname  of  "  the  White  Cat."  One 
thing  only  is  certain  with  regard  to  this  affair,  that  whatever  the 
humorous  aspect  which  the  situation  might  assume  in  the  eyes- of 
the  world,  to  Lady  Mary  herself  it  presented  no  laughing  matter ; 
her  affections  were  involved,  and  she  was  genuinely,  pathericasty 
unhappy. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  1767,  the  year  when  Mr.  Wenman  Coke 
risked  Norfolk,  Lady  Mary  was  fretting  out, her  life  in  her  solitary 
house  in  Notting  Hill*  That  year  arrived  news  of  she  death  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  from  fever  at  Monaco/ 
and  Lady  Mary,  despite  the  maturity  of  her  forty-one  years,  gave 
herself  up  to  grief.  Visions  of  her  vanished  greatness  no  doubt 
mingled  with  her  blighted  love ;  morbid  and  imaginative  she  dwelt 
upon  her  loss,  and  bitterly  resented  the  attitude  of  those  who, 
very  naturally,  did  not  view  it  from  her  own  standpoint.  There 
is  something  intensely  dreary  in  her  self-confession  of  long,  lonely 
days  spent  sitting  out  in  her  garden,  even  till  night  fell,  upon  a 
bitter  evening,  haunted  perpetually  by  an  imaginary  tolling  of 
bells  and  booming  of  the  cannon  which  would  ultimately  greet  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke's  body  in  England.    When  at  last  the  funeral 

1  Lmif  Marjr  —  "  as  there  is  avcry  reason  to  believe,  was  married  to  die  Duke  of 
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bad 'taken  place  she  descended  into  the  vault,  and  for.  long  knelt 
weeping  beside  the  coffin  of  the  man  who,  perhaps,  had  used  her 
but  ill — a  ceremony  which  she  repeated  whenever  a  royal  funeral 
gave  her  Opportunity.  Obliged  to  reappear  at  Court— perfdrcc 
in  colours  and  bereft  of  all  hope  of  that  position  to  which  she  had 
aspited-^she  experienced  acute  anguish ;  but  in  society  tfshere  the 
could  indulge  her  inclinations,  she  wore  a  near  approach  to  widow's 
weeds. 

.  Thus  she  lived  her  life  at  Notting  Hill,  diversified  occasionally 
by  ;a  journey  abroad  and  a  visit  to  he*  great  friend,  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa.  Many  were  the  stories  of  her  eccentricities,  her 
fantasies,  her  adventures  which  entertained  both  London  and  Vienfaa ; 
the.  remained,  as  Horace  Walpole  said,  "  Famous  for  scolding  the 
Living  and  crying  over  the  Dead."  But  Walpole,  while  he  mocked, 
confessed  himself  susceptible  to  her  charm.  "  My  Heart,"  he  said, 
*is  faithful  to  Lady  Mary."  On  one  occasion,,  when  she  was  in 
he  professed  himself  afraid  of  going  there.  "  The  air  of  Paris 
such  miracles,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  oneself  there"; 
but  near  Amiens  he  encountered  her.  "  Half  a  mile  thence  I  met 
a  coach*and-four  with  an  equipage  of  French  and  two  suiva*ts> 
and  a  lady  in  pea-green  and  silver,  and  a  smart  hat  with  feathers. . . . 
My  Heart  whispered  it  was  Lady  Mary  Coke."  Everywhere  she 
was  laughed  at,  loved,  borne  with ;  the  victim— according  to  her 
own  imagination— of  persecution,  foul  plots,  sorrows  and  adventures 
which  befell  no  other  mortal. 

But  possibly  worse,  in  her  own .  estimation,  than  all  the  evils 
which  had  yet  been  her  portion,  was  in  store  for  Lady  Mary.  The 
Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland,  her  actual,  or  at  one  time 
her  prospective  brothers-in-law,  married  women  less  well-born, 
than 'herself,  both  of  whom  were  publicly  acknowledged  as  their 
legal  wives.1  That  she  personally  should  have  been  publicly  deserted 
by(  the  Duke  of  York,  while  women,  who  were  no  more  royal  than  her* 
self  and  far  lower  in  rank,  should  become  the  recognised  wives  of 

» 

,"1  T^c  Duke  of  Gloucester  (brother  of  George  III)  married,  In  1766,  the  Dowager 
tyunttss-*f  Waldcgrave,  the  illegitimate-  daughter  of  Sir  Bdward  Walpole  (brother  of 
Horace  Walpole)  by  Mi  17  Clement, a  milliner's  apprentice.  The  marriage  was  not  made 
public  till  Junti  1772. 

<  Tld  King* I  youngest  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  married,  1771,  Anne,  daughter 
of  ;Lord  Jrnham( afterwards  Earl  of  Carhampton)  and  widow  of  a  Derbyshire  satire,  Andrew 
Horton,  of  Qetton. 

•There  appears,  indeed,  to  hare  heed  among  the  Kings,  and  in  the  Royal  Family  of 
BnglandV;*o,  extraordinary  predilection  for  widows.  The!  three  uncles  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (George;  IV)  acted  the  same  part.  I  know  that  Lady  Mary  considered  herself 
united  to  toward,  Duke  of  York,  who  died  in  1767  at  Monaco,  by  as  legitimate  a  union 
as  the  Dncheases  of  tflaucetter  or  of  Cumberland  were  united  to  their*  respective  husbands. 
She  was,  indeed,  much  better  born  than  Mies  Walpole  or  Miss  LutterelL  being  daughter  of 

John,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  she  possessed  extraordinary  personal  beauty" 
WruaU  t  Memoir,  «/Je>  Oem  Tim*  (1*3*),  Voi.  II,  p.  126). 
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the  two  Princes,  was  intolerable  to  her.  Unable  to  bear  the  torment 
of  these  misalliances  and  the  regrets  thereby  made  poignant,  Lady 
Mary  betook  herself  on  a  prolonged  tour  abroad ;  and  thus  it  was 
that,  by  an  unforeseen  chain  of  events,  she  first  encountered  her 
yoang  cousin,  Tom  Coke. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  GRAND  TOUR 

1771-1774 

TWO  years  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had 
blighted  Lady  Mary's  life,  there  took  place  the  first 
wedding  in  Mr.  Wenman  Coke's  family.  In  1769  his 
elder  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Sir  H.  Hunloke,  Bt. 
After  this,  no  event  of  any  importance  appears  to  have 
occurred  until  young  Coke  left  Eton  about  the  year  1771. 

He  had  returned  to  Longford,  and  his  father  was  meditating 
sending  him  to  one  of  the  Universities,  when,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  entire  family,  one  day  there  arrived  a  letter  from  Lady 
Leicester.  This  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  Mr.  Coke  always 
said  that  he  could  never  forget  its  exact  wording : — 

"  Sir, — I  understand  you  have  left  Eton,  &  probably  intend 
to  go  to  one  of  those  Schools  of  Vice,  the  Universities.  If,  how- 
ever, you  chuse  to  travel  I  will  give  you  £s°°  Per  annum." 

Was  it  the  thought  of  her  own  son's  ill-starred  life  and  early 
death  which  prompted  this  sudden  interest  in  another  youth  who 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  existence,  and,  perhaps,  in  danger  from 
those  very  Schools  of  Vice  which  had  proved  that  son's  undoing  i 
Or  was  it  mere  vanity  which  dictated  her  wish  that  the  man  whom 
she  was  forced  to  recognise  as  her  heir  should  be  worthy  of  the 
position  into  which  Fate  had  thrust  him  ?  Who  shall  say  i  On 
one  point,  however,  Lady  Leicester  was  still  resolute ;  she  would 
never  admit  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  to  be  her  heir,  for  she  was  deter- 
mined to  outlive  him,  and  this  determination  alone  may  have  in- 
fluenced her  to  acknowledge  as  her  successor  a  representative  of  the 
younger  generation. 

Mr.  Wenman  Coke  left  it  entirely  to  his  son's  option  whether 
he  accepted  or  refused  this  offer.  Possibly  he  sympathised  more 
fully  than  he  chose  to  admit  with  Lady  Leicester's  horror  of  a 
University  career.  For  in  those  days  a  vicious  system  prevailed 
at  the  Universities.    Students  of  noble  family  were  exempt  from 
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any  examination  for  their  degrees ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  entetf 

into  the  competition  for  honour*,  neither  was  their-  attendance 

at  college  lectures  enforced*    So  long,  in  fact,  a*  thejr  abstained 

from  flagrant  misdemeanours,  they  were  free  from  academical 

control ;  and  this  last  stage  of  their  education  Was  tob  often  the 

fiitt  stage  of  thieir  initiation  into  ivice.    For  this  system  created 

a  clique  composed  of  youths  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  youths  of' rank, 

who  despised  learning,  idled  their  time,  frequented  Newmarket, 

and  contracted  debts  of  such  magnitude  that,  in  some  matanbesy 

they  weoe  hampered  by  these'  throughout  their  entire  dfter-Hfev 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  iilnfated  career  of  the  last  heir  to  Hofc* 

ham,  Mr.  Wenman  C6ke  may  well  have  trembled  at  the  prospect 

of  exposing  his  son  to  a  similar  fate ;  but  without  giving  expression 

to  any  such  sentiments,  or  Attempting  to  influence  a  conclusion* 

which  he  wished  tb  be  unbiassed,  he  told  his*  son  that  if,  instead 

of  going  to  the  University,  he  preferred  to  go  the  grand  tctarJ^-theb 

considered  an  essential  jpajt  of  a  gentleman's  education~-*he  would 

add  another  £#x>  to  the  ^^  allowance!  ofifercd  by  Lkdy  LeicSesier; 

the  whole  representing  a  far  larger  sum  in  those  days  than.it  doe* 

at  the  present  time.    And;  young  Coke+^with,  it  may  have  beeri, 

all  his  future  hanging  upon*  his  decision-Miid  n»t  hesitated    He 

pronounced  at  once  in  favour  of  travellings » and  made  'his  ackno*r« 

lodgments  by  letter  to  Lady  Leicester,  acquainting  her  with  ihis 

acquiescence  in  her  wishes.    Shortly  afterWards  hei  received  ahdthier 

dispatch  from  her,  evidently  satisfied  with  his  decision,  and  inviting 

him  to  pass  a  month  at  Holkhain  before  he  set  out  on  liis  tra viefc. 

With  feelings  of  the  greatest  etpritemeitt  he  accepted.      '!  •» 

A. few  weeks  later,  therefore,  he  bade  farewell* to  his  family,1 

and  left  Longford  on  what  he  knew  must  be  an  absence  of  two  of 

three  years. 

The  first  stage  of  hit  journey*  promised  to  be  by -no  fneaits  thb 
least  interesting.  -  It  was  late  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  July  when 
he  realised  that  he  was  approaching  Holkham,  and  was  about, 
for  the  first  time,  td  see  his*  future  home*  The  outlook,  however, 
was  unprepossessing.  The  country*  through  which,  he /passed  wae 
a  barren  sheep-walk,  bleak  and  ugly.1  Long  spaces  of  shingle  ami 
marsh  land  stretched  down  to  the  flat,. treeless  coast*  The  cottages 
were  few,  and  were,  as*  he  afterwards  learnt,. inhabited  mtostly  by 
stnagglers  and  men  et  evil  reputation*  Pasture  there  was  none<; 
the  only  places  in  which'  cultivation  of  the  land  had  been  attempted 
showed  fields  of  thin,  miserable  rye.  l 

By  and  by  he  turned  in  at  the  park  gates,'  and  febr  two  railds  drove 

through  the  plantations  in  which  the  young  trees  planted  by  Lord 

•  ,  i     i 

1  Arthur  Young,  writing  fowr  yean  earlier,  1767-S,  ia/i  thai  "all  the  country ^rom 
Hdfcfcu  to  Hossjtta  wa»  on*  will  tfacepWraJk." 
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Leicester  were :  beginning  to  nuke  the  landscape  lew  bare.  But, 
even  <  hero,  art  had  obviously  come  to  the  assistance  of  defective 
nature ;  the  plantations  were  formal,  and  the  immature  trees  served 
to  emphasise  the  artificiality  of  their  surroundings.  As  the  road 
swept  up<  the  hill,  the  Obelisk  came  into  view  outlined  sharply 
against  a  -dear  evening  sky ;  while,  below,  a  long  shining  arm  of  the 
tea  cut  the  bibad  space  of  grass  land,  and  stretched  away  again  to 
the  distant 'salt  marshes  which  were  cletorly  visible. '  Then,  in  the 
light  of  a  beautiful  sunset,  he  saw  the  house  which  was  one  day  to 
be=  his.  t  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  sweep  of  turf,  the  taraisned 
gifcUrtg  on  the  window-sashes  and  columns  gleaming  faintly  in  thu 
ruddy  light;  the  grounds  about  it  appeared  to  be  still  in  process 
of  formation  ;  there  were  as  yet  no  flower-beds,  no  gardens  to  soften 
the  severity  of  the  massive  pile  of  buildings;  bare  and  somewhat 
forbidding,  it  stood  out  in  grand  isolation;  the  lonely  centre  of  all 
that;  bleak*  lonely  land. 

:  As  his  coach  drove  up  to  the  front  door,  tjie  silence  which  seemed 
to  hold  the  pUce  in  a  spell  was  suddenly  broken.  The  doors  wtete 
opened,  and  his  reception  was  most  impressive;  the  servants  in 
their  I  state1  liveries  were  all  marshalled  in  the  hall  to  receive  him, 
and  he  was  conducted  ceremoniously  to  the  great  ante-room, 
afterwards  hanied  the  Landscape  Room.  ,b 

<  There,  in  some  perturbation,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  hi*  for- 
midable *aunt.  Before  long,  the  doors  were  flung  open  by  two 
attendants,  and  there  entered  a  lady,  below  the  medium  height, 
slight  in  1  figure  and  exquisitely  dressed.  Her  small  but  pretty 
features  betrayed  little  of  the  haughty  nature  and  resolute  deter- 
mination of  spdech,  manners  and  purpose  which  he  had  been  4ed 
to  expect ;  in  fact,  her  whole  appearance,  combined  with  the  studied 
richness  of  her  dress,  seemed  to  him  to  reveal  feminine  vanity  rather 
than  strength  of  mind.  He  was  soon  to  be  undeceived.  She  seated 
herself  bdide  him  upon  the  sofa  in  silence,  and  examined  his  features 
with  great  earnestness.  No  doubt  in  that  moment  she  was  thinking 
of  the  dead  s6n  to  whose  birthright  the  youth  before  h<r  was  to 
succebd.  Next,  die  addressed  him  firmly  :  "  Young  man,  you  are 
now  for  the  first  time  at  Holkham,  and  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
one  day  be  J  master  of  this  house ;  but  understand,  /  will  live  as 
long  as  1  can! "  and,  so  saying,  she  raised  her  clenched  hands  and 
shook  them  in  his  face  in  token  of  her  determination,  with  such 
vehqmence  that  the  sofa  under  them  trembled  with  her  agitation. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  sumptuous  supper  was  prepared,  to  which 
young  Coke  sat  down  alone,  but  attended  in  full  state  by  a  large 
fetirfue  6f  servants^ 

Early  the  next  morning,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  hurried  out  to 
explore  the  domain  which  held  for  him  such  a  peculiar  interest* 
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The  keen  breath  of  salt  wind  which  greeted  his  exit  from  the  hobse 
must  have  come  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  mild  Derbyshire  air  fifom 
which  he  had  journeyed.  The  house  as  he  saw  it  upon  that  July 
morning  was  as  it  stands  to-day,  save  only  that  to*day  the  building 
is  encircled  by  a  terrace  with  gates  of  finely  wrotight  iron  and  gilding/, 
while  on  one  side  of  the  main  entrance  a  bronze  lion  keeps  guard, 
on  the  other  a  lioness ;  *  all  eke  is  as  the  brain  of  Thomas  Gtike 
conceived  it,  and  as  it  was  completed  by  the  lonely  woman  who  for 
sixteen  years  survived  him.  The  park  land-^-then  stretching  away 
from  the  very  foot  of  the  walls— nine  miles  in  circumference  and 
three  miles  across,  conveys  an  impression  of  space  and  of  poKtude 
impossible  to  describe.  From  th&  building,  a  wide  green  vista  rises 
to  the  Obelisk,  and  thence  cuts  through  the  centre  of  the  £ark 
for  a  distance  further  than  the  eye  can  scan.  Seven  different  ap- 
proaches lead  to  the  house,  the  two  principal  of  which,  now  called 
respectively  Lady  Anne's  drive  and  the  Golden  Gates,  stretch 
away  again — the  one  to  the  sea  and  the  other  inland— an  unfetokeb 
line  of  white,  even  road,  bordered  on  either  lide  by  a  broad  sweep 
of  turf,  which,  at  a  space  wider  than  the  roadway,  is  edged  >  by 
magnificent  trees.  Along  the  Fakenham  approach  from  'the  Golden 
Gates  is  a  triumphal  arch  planned  by  Lord  Burlington,  whence  the 
road,  rising  with  the  hill,  approaches  the  Obelisk,  and  thence  passihg 
the  Obelisk  wood,  brandies  off  to  the  lfeft,  where  it.  skirts  the  wide 
expanse  of  lawn  00  the  south  front  of  the  house.  On  its  right 
stretches  the  lake — when  young  Coke  gazdd  upon  it  a'  glitteritig 
arm  of  the  sea— and  then,  as  now,  frequented  by  wild-fowl  from 
far  northern  latitudes,  who  migrate  there  in  thousands*  Further, 
where  the  lake  winds  to  its  close  and  the  park  presents  the  impression 
of  a  lonely  forest,  the  presence  of  these  birds  and  their  eerie  ciiei 
seem  strangely  in  harmony  with  what  appears  ta  be  the  vast  solitude 
of  their  surroundings. 

No  vision  can  have  crossed  young  Coke's,  boyish  imagination 
of  a  future  when  the  space  on  which  he  then  gaaed  would  be  a 
richly  timbered  land  with  eleven  hundred  acres  of  fine  'woodland* 
and  would  be,  moreover,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties 
in  England*  Very  possibly,  depressed,  rather  than  elated,  at  thie 
unattractive  bareness  of  his  future  possession,  he  returned  indoon* 
and  there  made  further  discoveries  which  were  not  reassuring. 
He  soon  found  that  everything  in  the  household  was  regulated 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude ;  the  hours  for  meals  were 
kept  with  the  most  rigid  punctuality ;  the  days  presented  an  un- 
broken round  t£  ceremonious  routine,  and  in  the  language  of  Sir, 
Walter  Scott,  his  grcat-auht  lived— 

A  life  most  dull  and  dignified. 

1  Put  tip  hy  the  lite  Karl.  a  Bjr  J.  Boehm,  the  tculptor. 
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restraint  of  such  an  existence,  the  terrible  punctiliousness 
with  regard  >  to  details,  and  above  all,  the  oppressive  cerimony 
wit&  which  he*  vns  treated  and  which  Lady  Leicester  considered 
his '-due 'as  heir*  to  the  property  soon  became  very  irksome  to  a 
bqjnfitah  from  schooly  and  above  all,  to  a  high-spirited  lad  of  simple 
tastes,  who  was  devoted  to  a  free  outdoor1  life. 

Nor  waft  he  allowed  to  enliven  this  monotony*  On  the  third 
evenirig'  of  his  visit,;  while  taking  a  walk,  he  met  the  resident  chap- 
lain, whose  name  was  Cole,1  and  invited  him  to  come  in  to  supper. 
The  next  morning,  meeting  hw  friend  again  in  front  df  the  house, 
he  was  proceeding  to  enter  into  conversation,  when  the  old  divine 
earnestly  requested  that  Mr.  Coke  would  notspedk  to  him  but 
would  walk  off  hat  the  opposite  direction,  as  the  Countess  ha'd  taken 
hip  severely  to  task  for  accepting  the  invitation  on  die  preceding 
eighth  Moreover,  when :  Coke  came  to  the  breakfafttrtablej  Lady 
Leicester  desisted  to  know  from  him  what  had  induced  him  to  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  the  chaplain  to  supper.  The  young  man 
answered  that  he  had  patted  three  days  almost  in- soKtndei  and, 
feeling  that  a  clergyman  was  a  gentleman  by  education  and  by 
profession,  he  had  requested  his  company  with  a  view  to  en  joying 
his  conversation.  f «  Sir,''  said  the  daiiie  coldly,  "  i$  I  had  con- 
sidered him  fit  company  for  you,  I'ahould  have  invited  him  myself  .'* 

Another  chaplain  Lady  Leicester  appears  to  have  had,  a  Mr. 
Khlderky,  <who  probably  read  prayers  at  the  church  in1  the  park. 
Of  good  Norfolk  family,  his  fortunes  had  becomje  <  impoverished, 
and.  he  had.  entered  the  Church,  whereupon  he  had  been  presented 
by  the  Corporation  of  Norwich  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  StJ 
Helenas,  in  Norwich,  and  the  Vicarage  of  South  Wakham;  Lady 
Leicester,  on  hearing  of  this,  further  presented  him  with  a  chap- 
laincy at  Holkham ;  and  it  was  forthwith  a  common  tight  to  see 
the  learned  ecclesiastic  hastening  from  Norwich  to  Holkham, 
the  whole  of  which  journey,  a  matter  of  forty  ihiles,'  he  invariably 
performed  on  foot,  striving  at  Holkham  before  breakfast  t  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  home  at  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  his  daughter  on  one  occasion  received 
the  severest  reproof  he  ever  gave  her  for  altering  the  clock  to  retard 
hit  hour  of  setting  off.1 

Young  Coke,  however,  attempted  to  make  no  more  friends ; 
but  his  first  delinquency  was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  for  "a 
few  mornings  later  he  did  not  reach  the  bteakf ast-xoom  till  some 
minutes  after  the  appointed  hour*  At  Holkham  no  sound  of  a 
gong,  however  i  powerful,  could  penetrate  to  the  distant  deeping^ 
apartments,  but  the  Countess  recognised  no  palliation  of  theiiri^ 

1  Memoir  mnd  Corrtspondtnc*  of  Sir  Jvrnt  Edward  Smith  %  by  hit  wife,  Lady  Smith, 
Vol,  I,  p.  6. 
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fringement  of  her  rigid  punctuality,  and  demanded  in  h4*  authori- 
tative manner— ".  Why  was  he  so  late  1 "  "  Madam,9'  he  replied, 
"  to  say  the  truth,  I  lost  my  way  and  wandered  about  the  passages 
and  Aooms,  till  I  found  a  iterant  who  conducted  me  here."  The 
severity  of 'the  old  lady's  countenance  relaxed,  the  Apology  proved 
an  appeal  to  her  pride*  arid,  the  replied  .more  soothingly,  "  Indeed* 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  way  about  this  house  !  " 

She  was  equally  particular  with  regard  to  any  of  her  relatives 
who  came  to  visit  her.  While  young  Coke  was  with,  her*  Locd 
and  Lady  De  Grey  came  to  paw  part  of  their  honeyjrioon  at  Hoik* 
ham,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  escape  a  severe  scolding!  for  .a 
similar  breach  of  etiquette. 

About  the  middle  of  his  Visit,  Coke  tecerad  a  fetter. from  his 
father  advising  him  to  go  to  Norwich  during  the  Assizes,  in  oader 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  country  gentletinen  who 
were  friends  of  the  family.  He,  accordingly,  stated  his  fathers 
wishes  to  Lady  Leicester,  and  asked  her  permission  to  do,  this* 
She  received  the  request  in  silence ;  but  the  following  inonring 
she  informed  him  that  she  had  no  objection  to  his  going •  W  the 
Assizes,  provided  he  went  in  proper  state  and  in  her  own  carriage. 

He  expressed  his  sense  of  the  obligation  he1  Was  under  to  her, 
and  orders  were  forthwith  given  by  ber  for  his  proper  attendance 
on  the  journey.  The  state  equipage  was  got  ready,  and  in.  this, 
drawn  by  six  horses  with  postilions  and  outrider*;  and  followed 
by  a  large  uetinue  of  other  servants,  young  Coke  set  out  i  to  make 
an  almost  royal  entry  LbAo  the  city.  At  Bawdeswell^  a  village  half 
way,  the  coachman  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  rest  the  hones  for  some  hours,  and  on  entering  the  inn  them 
Coke  found  that  the.  most  costly  dinner  the  place  could  provide 
had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  Countess's  orders*  otinvfeyed  by 
a  messenger  sent  on  the  day  before.  At  this  ineal,  which '  was  a 
lengthy  one,  he  was  attended  in  full  state  by  the  seraats  who 
accompanied  him.  .  >• 

In  about  three  hours  the  .coachman  announced  that  the  horses 
were  able  to  complete  the  journey  which  poor  Mr.  Kbderley 
accomplished  with  far  less  consideration. 

Coke  met  with  *  kind  reception  from  his  father's  friends  in 
Norwich,  and  made  several  acquaintances  which  ripened  into 
lifelong  friendships,  although  he  Outlived  all  those  who,  were  then 
his  contemporaries. 

After  the  Assizes,  he  returned  to  Holkham  in  the  same  state 
in  which  he  had  set  forth,  and  the  ol4  lady  was  most  particular 
and  minute  in  her  inquiries  respecting  all  that  had  passed.  She 
was  especially  anxious  to  discover  with  whom  he  had  danced  at 
the  ball  at  the  Assembly,    Coke  told  her  with  Miss  Pratt*    "  Miss 
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Prailt  I  Mi*  Pfatt ! "  echoed  the  Countess,  her  ideas  of  dignity 
much  upset  by  the  name  of  a  commoner,  "  Who  is  she  I  and  what 
could  mate  you  condescend  to  dance  with  her  ? "  He  explained 
that  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room.  "Pretty !  Pretty  I  " 
contemptuously  reiterated  the  dame.  "Sir,  you  should  have  led 
but  no  one  bf  lower  rank  than  Miss  Walpole  !  " 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  young  Coke,  with  little  regret, 
bsd4  farewell  to  the  monotonous  life  at  Holkham  and  set  forth 
oft  Ms  travels',  with  less  ceremony,  but  no  less  eager  intelligence 
than  had  his  great-uncle  sixty-two  years  before.1 

Some  months  were  first  spent  by  him  studying  at  the  University 
at  Turin,  as  his  great-uncle  had  done  before  him.  There  he  found 
another  Englishman,  who,  moreover,  came  from  Norfolk,  Martin 
Sblkes  Rashton  by  name,  and  who  was  destined  to  be  afterwards 
closely  connected  with  many  of  Coke's  political  campaigns  in  that 
county. 

Mr.  Rishton's  history  was  somewhat  peculiar.  His  grandfather 
was  Martin  ffolkes,  Esq.,  of  Hillington  Hall,  near  Lynh,  who  had 
been  named  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society  by  Newton, 
and  who  contested,  but  failed  to  win,  the  Presidentship  on  jthc  dfckth 
of  the  latter.  Mr.  ffolkes  had  inherited  Hillington  from  his  mother,* 
but  having  no  son,  the  estate  on  his  death  was  destined  to  pass  to 
his  brothdrw  He  had,  however,  two  daughters,  co-heiresses  to  the 
rest  of  his  property,'  Dorothy  and  Lucretia.  Now  Dorothy,  we 
are' told,  foolishly  ran  away  with  "an  indigent  person"  of  the 
name  of  Rishion,  who  "  used  her  ill."  Lucretia,  on  the  other  hand, 
married  Richard  fiettenson,  who,  by  1773,  had  succeeded  to  a 
baronetcy  and  a  large  income.  At  her  father's  death,  therefore, 
although  he  left  his  daughters  £12,000  apiece,  the  younger,  the 
sensible  Lucretia,  was  made  his  executrix  and  heiress  to  most  of 
his  valuables.  But  Lucretia  had  no  children,  so  after  her  death 
her  husband  adopted  as  his  heir  his  nephew  and  ward,  the  son  of 
the  unhappy  Dorothy.  Thus  it  was  that,  at  the  beginning1  of  the 
year  1771,  Martin  ffolkes  Rishton,  son  of  Dorothy  and  u  the  in* 
digent  person,"  was  sent  to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  two  years 
by  his  untie  and  guardian,  the  rich  Mr.  Bettenson ;  and  no  doubt 
young  Coke  in  his  exile  hailed  with  delight  a  fellow-countryman 
and  a  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  future  home,  so  that 
the  friendship  thus  started  by  chance  was  cemented  by  circum- 
stance. ... 

1  Different  dates  are  given  with  regard  to  hit  departure  and  to  the  length  or  hit  tour 
•broad.  It  it,  however,  certain  that  he  was  abroad  daring  the  years  1771-1774,  and,  since 
he  told  Mr.  Bacon  that  he  first  saw  Holkham  in  the  month  of  July,  this  points  to  his 
having  started  on  his  tomr  in  the  month  of  August,  1771. 

s  One  of  the  three  co-heiresses  of  Sir  William  HovelL 
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From  thil  meeting  with  Mr.  Rishton  followed  another  encounter, 
of  greater  interest  than  Coke  can  then  have  recognised.  Touring 
abroad  in  1771  were  the  Buraeys,  who,  on  meeting  Martin  Rishton, 
must  have  hailed  him  as  *n  old  acquaintance.  For  nine  yeaia, 
from  1 75 1  to  1760,  Dr.  Barney  had  been  organist  at  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Lynn ;  and  in  that  town  his  daughter  Fanny  had  been 
born.  There,  too,  apart  from  receiving  what  was  at  that  date 
the  excellent  salary  of  £100  a  year,  his  duties  had  permitted  him 
considerable  leisure,  and  he  had  thus  become  music-nfester  at  most 
of  the  great  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  visiting  in  this  capacity 
the  Cokes,  Walpoles,  Townshends,  and  Wodehouses,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  Martin  Rishton's  present  companion  abroad,  the 
future  heir  to  Holkham,  came  in  for  no  inconsiderable  a  share  of 
his  interest.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  young  Coke  and  the  agreeable 
pedagogue  compared  their  experiences  of  Holkham  and  of  its 
austere  inmate ;  or  that  Dr.  Burney  retailed  with  pride  td  his  new 
acquaintance  how,  jogging  along  to  his  pupils  through  the  quiet 
Norfolk  lanes,  his  old  mare,  Peggy,  had  moved  with  such  a  leisurely 
gait  that  he  had  found  it  possible  to  study  an  Italian  book  by  the 
aid  of  a  dictionary— and  now,  in  this  foreign  tour,  undertaken  in 
order  to  collect  material  for  his  famous  History  of  Music,  he  hoped 
to  feel  the  benefit  of  such  a  course  of  study.  Be  that  as  it  mayj 
this  chance  encounter  with  the  family  of  the  afterwards  celebrated 
writer,  Fanny,  had  an  unexpected  result  upon  the  future  of  one 
of  the  young  men,  and  set  an  untimely  limit  to  Martjn  Rishton's 
brief  attempt  to  do  the  grand  tour. 

Since  the  days  of  his  residence  at  Lynn,  Dr.  Burney  had  married 
again,1  and  now  travelling  abroad  with  him  was  his  pretty  step 
daughter,  Maria  Allen.  The  young  people,  Martin  Rishton  and 
Maria  Allen,  fell  in  love,  and  were  secretly  married  at  Ypres  on 
May  1 6th,  1772.  The  deed  had  to  be  confessed — of  whicfy  con- 
fession Fanny  Burney  gives  a  lively  description  ill  her  journal — 
and  Martin  Rishton,  aft  rash,  but  more  fortunate  than  his  mother 
had  been  before  him,  returned  from  his  curtailed  tour  abroad  the 
husband  of  a  charming  wife. 

Another  Englishman  who,  curiously!,  was  also  a  Norfolk  thaft, 
appears  to  have  visited  Turin  during  Coke's  residence  there,  Thomas 
Kerrich,  who  was  travelling  with  a  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Petttyalrd, 
the  owner  of  a  very  picturesque  country  house  at  Putney;  called 
Fairfax  House.*  Coke  made  the  acquaintance  of  thfese  tw6  fellow- 
countrymen,  and,  as  we  shall  hear,  often  subsequently  encountefal 


1  Hit  second  wife  wat  the  daughter  6f  Alderman  Alton,  of  Lynn,  the  grsnoson  of  John 
ig  Home,  Norfolk, 
stood  in  the  main  street  of  Putney,  and  was  pulled  down  about  fifteen 


Alien,  Sstj*  atLjng  House,  Norfolk. 
■  It  afterwards  st 
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Jfit>  Kerrich  at  various  places  during  his  tour,  in  which  he  was 
fortunate,. as  he  could  not  have  had  a  better  guide  to  the  antiquities 
which,  lie  wished  to  see.  Still  in  existence  is  a  playing-card,1  pite- 
sumably  belonging  to  this  date,  cm  which  is'  crudely  painted  the 
feven  of  .hearts,  while  the  reverse  conveys— 

Travellers,  however,  were  not  very  plentiful  in  those  days,  and, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  in  Turin,  Coke  was  the  only  English- 
man in; the.  place,  and  w&s  wholly  dependent  upon  foreign  society. 
.Now  already,  at  this  date  he  was  exceptionally  handsome,  and 
a?  a  youth  of  great  personal  attraction,  besides  being  the  heir  to 
a  considerable  property,  he — like  his  great-uncle  before  him^— 
excited  unusual  interest  upon  the  Continent,  where  he  was  soon 
known  as  u  Le  bel  Anglais,"  The  King  of  Sardinia  showed  him 
gscat  attention  and  welcomed  him  at  Court.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  2f  Court  ball,  given  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  King!? 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Savoy,  who  was  about  tp  be  married,  to 
thp  ,  Quite  4,Artois,  his  Majesty  beckoned  to  young  Coke  and 
assigned  to  him  the  honour,  of  dancing  with  her  Royal  Highness. 
J5tiU  unaccustomed  to  foreign  life,  poke  felt  himse^  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  pleading  his  ignorance  of  the  cotilliqn, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  dance  of  the  Court.  The  Kyig,  however, 
would  not  adm,it  his  excuses,  but  good-naturedly  spsured  him  that 
"  the  ladles  would  soon  instruct  him."  And  instruct  him  they  did, 
by  twitching  him  energetically  into  his  place  till  he  found  the  dance 
as  merry  as  any  in  his  own  country.  When  the  Princess  set  forth 
from  her  father's  capital,  Coke  gallantly  made  one  of  her  esport 
as  far  ^s  Cambray. 

He  s$em^d  destined  to  cross  the  path  of  royal  brides,  for  soof 
another  ail  venture  befell  him,  through  which  runs  the  yein  of  an 
incipient  but  a  very  curious  romance.  In  the  spring  of  177a,  ali 
Europe  wiw  excited,  by  the  news  that  a  marriage,  had  t*ken  place 
between  the  young  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  grandson  of  James  II, 
and  the  Pr\nce?s  Louise  of  Stolberg,  daughter  of  the  late  Gufl&vus 
Adolphus  of  Stolberg-Gedern,  who  had  fallen  in  1757  fighting  for 

1  At  that  date  informal  invitations  were  often  conveyed  thus  on  a  playing -eati. 
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the  Home  of  Austria*  The  marriage  by  proxy  took  place  in  Paris, 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  greatest  secrecy  being  observed  for  feat 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  Austria,  since  the  Princess  was  a 
special  protegee  of  the  Emprea  Maria  Theresa,  whose  consent 
to  the  alliance  had  not  been  asked.  As  soon  as  possible  after- 
wards, the  actual  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Macer^ta,  near 
Ancooa. 

Coke  cannot  have  been  present  at  the  secret  marriage  in  Paris, 
but  since  he  used  to  relate  that  he  had  escorted  the  Princess  to 
Rome  subsequently  to  her  wedding,  he  must  have  been  present  at 
the  actual  ceremony  which  took  place  soon  after  noon  on  Good 
Friday,  April  17th,  1772,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Marafoschi 
Palace* 

Although  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  the  ceremony  had  been 
made  public,  many  English  who  were  abroad  at  that  time  flocked 
to  witness  it,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Italian  nobility  were  also 
present.  Charles  Edward  signed  the  register  as  Charles  III,  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  ail  inscription  was  put  up  in  the 
chapel  to  record  his  marriage  under  that  title. 

On  the  two  days  following  the  marriage,  receptions  were  given 
at  the  palace  to  all,  both  English  and  Italians,  who  were  within 
available  distance.  At  five  o'clock  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  19th,  the 
royal  pair  set  out  for  Rome,  accompanied  by  several  of  their  late 
guests.  They,  performed  the  journey  with  regal  pomp,  and  were 
greeted  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  on  their  arrival. 

Many  festivities  were  forthwith  given  in  their  honour.  By 
their  own  Court  they  were  treated  as  King  and  Queen,  but  by  the 
Pope  and  Roman  society  they  were  formally  accorded  the  rank  of 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Princess  at  this  time  was  twenty 
years  of  age,1  and  exceedingly  pretty.  Bonstetten  states  that 
she  had  the  complexion  of  an  English  girl,  a  dazzlingly  fair  skin, 
dark  blue  eyes,  a  slightly  retrousse*  nose,  and  a  piquant,  fascinating 
manner.  Great  as  were  her  personal  attractions,  however,  her 
mental  capacity  was  greater,  and  had  been  carefully  fostered  in 
the  convent  where  she  had  been  placed  as  canoness  since  the  age 
of  six.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Charles  Edward,  fifty-two  years 
of  age,  and  already  degraded  in  mind  and  person  by  a  life  of  excess, 
did  not  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  high-spirited,  gifted  girl 
so  strongly  as  did  the  handsome  young  Englishman  whose  mental 
and  physical  charms  were  in  harmony  with  her  own. 

At  a  grand  fancy-dress  ball,  at  Rome  young  Coke  danted  with 
the  Pretender's  Queen,  and  although  a  staunch  Whig  in  principles, 
he  waa  too  gallant  to  refuse, the  white  cockade  with  which  she 
presented  him.    In  token  of  the  impression  which  his  appearance 

1  Sfec  wm  bom  in  1755, 
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had  made  upon  her,  she  afterwards  gave  him  a  life-sffced  port&it  of 
himself  which  was  painted  by  Battoni  at  her  command:1 

This  picture,  which  is  a  vety'  striking*  abd  beamtifu)  otte,  i*  ftow 
at  Longford.  Coke  is  represented  as  till,  and  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions. The  pose  of  the  figure  k  natural 'afecf  tmgtolflrly*  graceful. 
His  face,  which  perhaps  conveys  tilt  iinprtasion  of  a  mah  rfttker 
older  than  he  was  at  this  date,  is  a  long  oval,  and  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  that  of  his  father,  Mr.  Wenman  Coke;  his  hair 
is  fair  and  hirned  back  from  a  forehead  which  is  high  and  intellectual ; 
the  eyes  are  remarkably  fine'  and'  full  of  *  expression;  the  nose  is 
straight  and  well  fbrmed ;  the  mouth  possibly  less  firm  and  deter- 
mined than  it  is  depicted  in  later  life,  and  withifip*'  vrhieh  are  full 
and  mobile.  He  is  wearing  the  masquerading  dress  in  which  he 
danced  with  the  Queen,  4  coat  arid  breeched  of  peJrtgrey  sitin 
embroidered  in  rose  colour ;  over  the  left  shoulder  hangs  a  cloak  of 
rose  colour  Hned  with  ermine ;  in  his  right  hind  (is  a  CavaKe^r  hat 
with  robe1  and  grejr  plumes*  In  the  background  is  a  vista*  of  Italian 
scenery  and  some  daisied  colonnades,  while1  immediately^  behind 
him,  and  extending  across  the  picture,  is  aitatiie1  of  a  lovelorn 
Ariadne. 

This  statue,  at  one  tiine  supposed  to  represent  Cleopatra,  is 
an  antique  ill  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  "The  reclkrihg  Ariatlne, 
then  called  the  Cleopatra/'  wrote  George  Eliot  With  regttd  tb  it, 
"lies  in  the  marble  voluptufonstt.esi»  of  he*  beauty,  the  draping 
folding  her  around  with  la  petal-like  ea»e  and  ttendernesi.*'  x  It 
was  weii1  known*  that :  the  Princess  considered  this  statue  to  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to'hersell,  and 'certainly  a  fanciful  likeness 
may  be  triced  between1  the  face  of  the  Ariadne,  ;tfs  portrayed  in 
the  picture,  and  the  face  of  Lonisei  of  Stolberg  at  the  dbtfe  of  her 
marriage,  as  represented  in  a  print  stfU  extant  art  the  British  Museum. 
Thus  it  is  not  improbable  t  hit  the 'Princess  may  hare  impersonated 
the  subject  -Of  the*  Statue  at  the  ball  whefre  ftfhe  danced  with1  yoting 
Coke;  but  the  fact  of  >i&  sdggestive  a  figure  being  introduced  into 
the  pictute  with  marked  prominence,  by  her  Express  conimand, 
gave  rise  to  much  comment,  and,  we  may  imagine,  to  no  Ettle 
amusement  among  those  who  redd  a  subtle1  meaning  into  its  presence 
there.  Horate  Walpofe,  later,  speaking  of  the  <'  young  Mr.  Coke," 
Remarked  how  u  the  Pretender's  Queen  has  permitted  him  to  have 
her  picture,"  a  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  figure  in  Btttonft 
picture  was  the  origin,  of  Walpolefs  'gossip,  since  the  belief  was 
universally  accepted  that  the  statue,  as  represented  in  the  picture, 
was  an  actual  likeness  of  the  Princess. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Louise,  although  she  visited  England 

♦ 

1  MitUltwtarcky  Vol.  I,  p.  34a 

9  la  •  letter,  Angttt  iSth,  1774,  ti  H.  S.  Conwsjr. 
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in  1791,  ever  again  met  the  object  of  her  early  romance,  bat  manj 
years  afterwards,  when  Coke's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Andover, 
was  staying  in  Florence,  the  Princess,  better  known  as  the  Countess 
d'Albani,  paid  a  visit  to  her,  and  recurred  with  much  feeling  to  the 
she  still  retained  of  the  young  and  handsome  Mr.  Coke.1 


Young  Coke  lingered  in  Rome,  entering  into  all  the  gaieties 
and  amusements  of  continental  society,  and  no  doubt  appredatibg 
the  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  the  avowed  admiration  of 
the  Pretender's  Queen.  One  of  thte  most  interesting  events  of 
his  visit,  however,  was  his  presentation  to  the  Pope,  Clement  XIV 
(Ganganelli),*  a  venerable  prelate  whose  striking  face,  upright 
figure  and  strong  personality  were  familiar  to  all  the  dwellers  in 
Rome  at  that  date,  where  he  ruled  as  the  most  absolute  and  the  most 
autocratic  potentate  in  Christendom,  and  whence  he  stirred  Italy 
to  its  depths,  in  1773,  by  "  extirpating  and  abolishing  "  the  Jesuits, 
the  greatest  "  concession  ever  made  by  a  Pope  to  the  spirit  of  his 
age."  *  Kerrich,  Coke's  acquaintance  from  Turin,  who  shared  the 
honour  of  a  presentation,  records  how— 

"  Ye  Pope  seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  sort  of  man  & 
particularly  civil  to  ye  English ;  he  asked  us  if  we  had  got  good 
lodgings,  &  hoped  we  should  meet  with  no  affronts  in  his  terri- 
tories ;  if  we  should,  he  beg'd  we  should  immediately  make  our 
complaint  to  him,  &  sometimes  adds,  (by  way  of  compliment, 
I  suppose)-r-that  he  does  not  expect  we  shall  have  much  occasion 
for  his  assistance,  as  the  English  are  no  Geese  &  can  usually  speak 
for  themselves  I " 

» 

Often,  afterwards,  Coke's  thoughts  must  have  reverted  to  that 
interview  with  the'  wonderful  old  prelate,  whose  simple  courtesy 
charmed  him,  and  whose  tragic  fate  he  then  so  little  anticipated. 
The  history  of  that  murder — for  such  there  is  little  doubt  it  was — 
may  be  told  here,  although,  it  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  only 
reached  the  kftowledg*  of  Coke  after  his  return  to  England.  Possibly 
the  most  brief,  but  oAe  of  the  Host  interesting  acquaintances  which 
Coke  made  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  Clement  XIV  has  descended 
to  posterity  as  one  "  of  the  best  and  most  calumniated  of  all  the 
Popes,"  *  a  man  of  ability,  of  .gerjtlebess,  and  of  strength ;  but  of 
his  exceptional  power  of  wtirk,  and  of  certam  more  intimate  details 

1  Lord  Ronald  Gower  need  to  relate  that  when  Haying  at  Ari-les-riaint,  he  pointed  oat 
to  Her  Majoetjr ,  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  that  a  maa  was  actually  lirinf  whose  father  had 
had  tender  passages  with  the  Pretender's  Queen*  Her  Majesty,  he  says,  would  not  credit 
it,  until  he  had  explained  the  circumstances  fully.  ' 

■  Clement  lUV,  bom  1705,  elected  Pope  in  succession  to  Clement  XIII  in  1769,  died 
September  nod,  1774. 

*  Rncyclof*distBritmicAi 

4  Of.  at. 
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of  hit  life  and  character,  all  that  is  known  is  preserved  in  the  letter 
in  which  Kerrith  wrote  to  announce  his  death. 

"  October  1774 

"You  know,  I  suppose,  by  ye  papers  that  we  have  lost  poor 
Clement  14th,  I  say  '  we '  for  I  believe  ye  English  are  ye  people 
ye  most  sorry  for  his  death.  I  believe  I  told  you  in  a  former 
letter  how  much  attention  and  duality  he  shew'd  to  all  ye  people 
of  our  .country,  &  indeed  it  was  so  much  at  some  times  as  to  make 
his  own  subjects  grumble.  One  of  ye  last,  actions  of  his  reigA  was 
ye  making  an  Englishman  master  of  his  Galleys*  a  place  which 
I  am  told  will  bring  him  in  near  2  thousand  a  year ;  it  is  ye  nephew 
of  an  English  picture  merchant  he  had  a  great  regard  for. 

"No  body  seems  to  doubt  but  he  was  poisoned/ &  it  is  certain 
he  himself  had  for  many,  months  suspected  it  would  be  attempted, 
&  every  day  took  Antidotes,  which,  too,  hp  had  from  England, 
and  often  *  or  3  times  ye  Quantity  prescribed  him ;  &  would 
suffer  no  body  to  dress  his  meat  but  an  old  Franciscan  brother 
who  used  to  wait  upon  him  when  he  was  a  poor  man  &  liv'd  in 
his  Convent. 

"  The  Pope  lived  in  his  Convent  till  rather  an  old  man,  his 
name  Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  son  of  an  Apothecary  in  ye  Country. 
They  tell  us  that  one  day  when  he  was  standing  by  to  see  a  Pro- 
cession of  ye  then  Pope  Clement  13,  he  was  rather  rougjily handled 
by  one  of  ye  Swiss  Guard,  who  rudely  pushed  him  aside  with  bis 
Halbard,  and  some  body  said  to  ye  Man,  you  don't  know  now, 
but  ye  poor  Friar  you  use  thus  may  one  day  be  Pope,  which  they 
say  struck  him  so  much  that  it  always  ran  in  his  head  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  Prophecy.  f  * 

"  Howeyer,  he  remain'd  unknown  in  his  Convent  many  years 
•  aftdr,  tifiit  happened  that  ye  Pope  and  Cardinals*  who  I  believe 
ate  rathe*  an  indolent  sett  of  nien,  got  into  some  puzzle  about 
their  accompts  &  found  it  would  be  rather  a  troublesome 
piece  of  work  to  set  them  right,  so  one  of  them  said,  '  I  know  an 
old  Franciscan  Father,  Ganganelli,  a  clear-headed,  hard-working 
old  fellow,  let's  set  him  About  them.'  He  was  accordingly  sent 
for,  applied  to  ye  matter  in  good  earnest,  and  settled  their  affairs 
so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  ye  Pope  kept  him  always 
afterwards4  near  his  Palace,  &  found  him  of  great  service  to  him 
as  he  grew  old,  and  less  &  less  fit  for  business  his  self ;  &  at  length 
made  him  a  Cardinal,  but  he  was  still  so  poor  &  had  so  little 
preferment  that  he  had  to  live  retired,  &  was  not  able  even  to 
keep  a  coach,  but  was  forced  always  to  beg  a  place  with  one  of  ye 
other  Cardinals  in  his,  at  all  Public  Ceremonies. 

"  At  ye  death  of  ye  Pope  they  were  a  loiig  time  in  agreeing 
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which  of  them  should  succeed  him,  they  were  divided  very  much, 
&  one  Party  would  not  give  up  their  Friend,  nor1  another  their's,1 
they  were  tired  of  ye  Contest,  &  at  last  cast  their  eyes  oof  Cardinal 
Ganganelli,  who  was  nobody's  friend*  they  look'd  on  him  too  as 
a  mere  Accomptant,  A  as  his  Kf e  had  been  spent  in  a  Convent, 
thought  it  not  likely  he  could  know'  much  of  ye  world,  so  they 
could  rule  him  &  manage  affairs  as  they  pleased  if  he  were  Pope, — 
&  let  it  be  how  it  would,  he  could  not,  they  thought,  plague  them 
long,  as  he  was  old,  8c  appeared  infirm,  &  I  believe,  walked  with  a 
stick. 

"So  they  agreed  that  he  should  be  Pope;.*  and  behold,  he 
began  to?  walk  more  upright,'  and  quickly  convinced  them  by  his 
management  he  was  by  do  means  unacquainted*  with  ye  world, 
&  so  far  were  they  from  ruling  him,  that  not  a  Cardinal  of  them, 
they  say,  during  his*  whole  reign,  knew  any  more  of  what  was 
going  -forwards  in  affairs  of  State  than  you  or  I  did  *— he  look'd 
into  everything  his  self,  grew  very  active,  &  was  one  6f  ye  most 
hearty  grey-headed  old  men,  I  ever  saw.  He  used  to  go  every 
evening  to  a  house  he  had  a  mile  from  Rome  to  play  at  Bildeards, 
which  he  was  very  fond  of,  &  I  used  to  see  him  frequently  in  ye 
Summer  walking  home  again  as  briskly  as  a  much  younger  man, 
before  his  coach,  his  guard  following  him  on  horseback,  his 
Gentlemen .  attending  with  their  Hats  off,  etc. ;  for  he  was  very 
exact  in  keeping  up  to  ye  dignity  of  his  character  when  he  appeared 
in  pubUck.  In  his  living  he  was  frugal,  ordered  his  dinner  every 
day  at  about  i  a  crown,  which  he  said  he  knew  would  buy  as  much 
as  he  could  eat,  8c  he  did  not  like  to  see  more  upon  ye  table.4 
All  his  expences  seems  to  have  been  in  Pictures  and  Statues 
k  in  taking  care  of  those  already  in  his  Palaces — so  he  grew  very 
rich,  though  he  was  every  day  diminishing  his  revenue  by  taking 
off  taxes  laid  by  his  Predecessors  on  ye  People ;  but  has  not  em- 
ployed his  money  as  is  generally  ye  case  in  raising  8c  enriching 
his  family;  he  has  left  them  enough  to  live  comfortably,  but 
ye  whole  Bulk  of  his  Fortune  goes  to  ye  Publick,  without  having 
reserved,  even  enough  to  raise  him  a  monument. 

"He  seems  not  to  have  cared  whether  he  were  remembered 
or  not.  When  he  was  dying,  or,  at  least,  past  recovery,  they  begg'd 
him  to  consider  ye  13  or  14  Gentlemen  he  intended  to  make 
Cardinals  who  might  not  perhaps  have  that  honour  conferr'd 

1  The  Conclave  lasted  three  months  and  three  dart,  and  became  tumultuous. 

1  He  was  proclaimed  Pontiff  on  Mar  I9t*L>  x7^9* 

*  When  hit  Cardinals  murmured  at  his  want  of  confidence,  his  reply  was— M I  sleep 
sound  when  my  secret  is  my  own.'1 

4  When  the  head  cook  of  the  Vatican  came  to  beg  that  he  might  continue  in  the 
office  of  che^  Clement  XIV  replied—44  You  shall  not  lose  your  appointment,  but  I  will  not 
lose  my  health  to  keep  your  hand  in"  (Interning  Letters  of  Pope  Clement  XIV,  Vol.  I 
(•777)- 
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upon  them  by  a  succeeding  Pope,  8c  besides  4s  lie  had  made  but 
few,  he  should  do  so  to  perpetuate  bis  memory.  He  answerM 
he  had  enough  to  do  now  to  run  over  in  his  Mind  ye  actions  of 
his  past  Reign,  &  consider  how  he  was  to  answer,  for  them,  without 
increasing  them. by  making  Cardinals.  .  .  • 
.  "  We  hare  had  a  good  deal  of  Ceremony  at  his  funeral,  but 
not  all  that  is  usual,  for  his  body  putrified  almost  immediately, 
and  they  could  not  keep  it  long  enough*1 

"  The  Cardinals  go  into  Conclave  to-day,  where  they  must 
stay  till  they  can  agree  on  a  New  Pope ;  there  are  between  50 
&  60  of  them,  each  had  $  little  rooms,  built  on  purpose  in  ye 
Gneat  apartments  of  ye  Vatican,  3c  they  are  built  this  time  in 
,•  Rooms  where  are  pictures,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  fear  ye 
,  dust  and  dirt  of  building  will  do  them  no  good, — for  poor  Gan- 
ganelli  had  fiU'd  ye  useless?  epapty  rooms  of  ye  Palace  where  they 
used  to  be  made,  with  corn,  which  was  to  be  sold  to  .ye  People  at 
ye  usual  price  in  case  of  1  any  scarcity, 

"  I  am  if  raid  you  will  be  tired  of  this  letter,  which  I  perceive 

I  have  ftlFd  with  histories  of  Clement  ye  14th;  hut  he  talked 

familiarly  with  us,  laid  has,  hands  upon  our  heads  and  blesd'd  us,  8c 

in  short  was  my  Pope,  &  I  can't  help  being  sorry  for  him  &  full  of 

,ye  Story  of  his  Death."  * 

i 

1  About  April,'  1/74,  in  the  fullness  of  his  health  and  vigour,  Clement  XIV  was 
•mitten  with  s  mysterious  and  lingering  disease  which  could  only  be  apribntad  to-  a  subtle 
poison  ;  and  the  feet  that  hi*  body  turned  black  immediate!/  aft**  death,  confirmed  the 
belief  that  he  had  thus  fallen  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits. 

*  Original  correspondence  Of  the  families  of  Rogerson,  Pottfcthwsree,  Oooch  and 
Kefcrich,  s63}~*Sa9,  in  the.  possession  of  the  lata  Albfcrt  Hsrtthorae,  Bsq, 
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N  Rome  Coke  met  several  of  his  friends  frtm  England  ;  and 
when  finally  he  journeyed  on  to  Naples  they  appear  to  have 
accompanied  him,  ambngst  others* being  his  old  playmate, 
Fttracis  Rawdon.  They  were  fortunate  while  in  Naples  in 
being  the  eye-witnesses  of  a  famous  eruption  <tf  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, said  it  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  eruptions  which  had  ever 
taken  place.1  The  following  morning  Coke  ascended  the  mountain 
with  his  two  friends,  and  a  picture  01  this  feat  was  painted  for  him 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hejrgate,  and  was  hung  in  the  chapel  wing 
at  Holkham.  Coke  is  represented  near  the  summit  of  the  cone  in 
company  with  Lord  Ratf  eton  ;  -  Lord  M euntmdites,  with  a  group 
of  spectators,'  is1  placed  near  the  base  in  the  foreground.  The 
mountain  is  still  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

A  peculiar  inte*re*t  is  attached  to  this  picture*  by  the  presence  Of 
Francis  Rawdoh.  He  had  already  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  the  year  following  wa«  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  5th  Foot,  and  'embarked  for  America.  Three  yeaft  liter 
he  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Bunker'*  Hill,  where  he1  had  two  biillet 
wounds  through  his  cap  while  fighting  in  the  trenches.  He  told 
Coke  afterwards  how  in  that,  the  first  battle  he  was  in,  Jre  experienced 
at  the  tommencement  a  feeling  df  great  terror.  Suddenly  a  soldier 
by  his  side  was  shot ;  dead.  He  looked  at  the  man  lying  quiet  and 
senseless  at  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,  "  Is  death  nothing  but  this  f  " 
From  that  moment  he  never  knew  what  fear  meant. 

From  Naples  Coke  went  to  Herculaneum;  where  the  first  ex- 
cavations *nd  <Useoveries  were  then  being  made.  The  love  of  art 
must  have  been  inherent  in  him,  for  his  previous  education  'and 

1  One  account  states  that  it  was  Mount  Etna,  not  Vesuvius.  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  that  any  remarkable  eruption  it  recorded  as  having  taken  place  about  this  date  from 
either  mountain,  save  that  Fanny  Burner,  -writing  in  1772,  mention!  how  "Sir  William 
Hamilton,  a  very  curious  man  .  .  .  spoke  with  great  pleasure  of  the/**  eruptions  he  had 
seen,  and  told  us  that  Mount  Etna  was  now  playing  the  devil"  {The  Early  Diary  of  Frances 
Burwty,  Vol.  I,  p.  17*). 
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pursuits  had  certainly  not  been  calculated  to  develop  it ;  yet  he 
profited  by  his  surroundings  to  secure  some  unique  treasures, 
which,  but  for  his  ancestry,  it  would  hare  been  very  remarkable  that 
a  youth  of  his  age  should  have  had  the  discrimination  to  appreciate. 
Unlike  Thomas  Coke,  however,  he  had  not  a  large  fortune  at  his 
disposal ;  his  life  in  Rome  and  the  recent  purchase  of  his  expensive 
fancy  dress  had  been  a  great  drain  on  his  limited  finances,  therefore 
it  says  much  for  his  prudence  and  economy  that  he  was  able  to  spare 
enough  from  his  travelling  allowance  to  buy  such  invaluable  treasures. 

One  was  the  bas-relief  by  Michelangelo,  which  now  adorns  the 
Egyptian  Hall  at  Holkham,'  and  which  the  best  judges  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  among  the  finest  works  of  the  master ;  another,  an 
antique  mosaic,  now  placed  in  the  library  there,  which  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  in  the  world. 

A  further  purchase  was  a  magnificent  antique  of  Minerva^  •  It 
was  very  large  and  set  transparent,  there  being  four  layers  of,  Sar- 
donyx. Chantrey  and  Westmacott  afterwards  agreed  that  it' was 
.the  finest  antique  they  had  ever  seen.  It  was  subsequently  protected 
by  a  £old  back  andglw>  »ad  was  often  wpra  by  his  youngest  daughter1 
as  a  jewel. 

Yet  another  treasure:  which  he  acquired  was  possibly  still  more 
curious*  He  was  present  when  the  tomb  of  Nonius  the  Senator  was 
opened*  and  in  it  was  found  the  famous  red  opal  ring  of  which  Pliny 
makes  ipeqal  mention..  It  is  said  that  Antony  wanted  this  ring  for 
Cleopatra,  and  that  Nonius  was  banished  because  he  refused  to  give 
it  up.  An  old  account  says  :.  "  He  hugged  himself  in  his  banishment 
and  refused  to  part  wijth  his  ring."  Coke  secured  it  immediately  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  tomb  and  before  a*\y  one  else  had  se*n  it.  He 
always  refused  to  say  what  he  had  given  for  if,  but  it  was  then 
valued  at  a  sum  equivalent  to  £20,000  of  our  present  money.1 

Unfortunately,  it  was  afterwards  given,  with  other  of  her  mother's 
jewellery,  to  hi*  youngest  daughter,  when  she  wps  too  young  to 
realise  its  yahie  as  an  antique.  She  ordered  it  to  be  reset  with 
diamonds,  in  Arder  to  wear  it  as  a  pendant,  and  the  original  setting 
was  lost  by  the  jeweller,  who  thought  it.  worthless. 

Thus  far  the  date  of  young  Coke's  return  to  England  remained 
undecided,  and  was  to  be  dependent  upon  events  in  the  political 
world,  At  that  period  there  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  desire 
on  the  part  of  statesmen  to  get  their  sons  into  Parliament  at  an 
early  age.  Charles  James  Fox  was  elected  before  the  age  which  the 
law  allows,*  and  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  was  anxious  that  at  the  next 

1  Elba  Coke,  afterwards  Lad/  Elisabeth  Spencer  Stanhope. 

9  It  wai  made  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Spencer  Stanhope,  kxa,  of 
Cannon  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

'  He  tat  for  Midhurst  when  only  nineteen  (1768). 
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General  Election  hi*  son  should  stand  for  the  representation  of 
Norfolk.  That  this  kid  already  been  determined  upon  is  shown 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kerrich,  who,  writing  on  October  30th,  1773, 
to  his  sister  at  Burnham,  Norfolk,  remarks  : — 

"  I  hope  ye  rioting  people  about  ye  corn  in  your  part  of  the 
world,  did  you  no  mischief.  I  heard  of  them  accidentally  by 
means  of  young  Mr.  Coke  who  I  fancy  knew  it  by  a  letter  from 
Holkham,  and  told  it  me  as  a  Norfolk  man ;  by  ye  bye  I  should 
think  if  Sir  Hugh1  has  no  other  connections  which  prevent  it, 
he  might  as  well  vote  for  him  at  ye  next  election,  but  perhaps  he 
intends  it,  I  forget  which  way  he  voted  last  time.  I  have  promised 
him  mine,  and  really  think  Sir  Hugh  cannot  employ  his  better." 

While  still,  therefore,  awaiting  a  summons  home,  in  the  autumn 
of  1773,  Coke  went  to  Florence.  There  also,  in  November,  arrived 
his  eccentric  relation  Lady  Mary,  better  known  now  amongst  her 
acquaintances  as  "  Queen  Ma*y,"  Driven  from  home  by  the 
misalliances  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  she  had  first  betaken  herself  to 
Vienna,  where  she  had  many  friends,  and  where  she  bad  hoped,  in 
the  light  of  royal  favour  and  foreign  society,  to  have  found  balm  for 
her  outraged  feelings.  But  still  her  ill-fortune— or  so  she  deemed 
it— pursued  her.  A  short  time  previously  Maria  Theresa  had  treated 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  a  distinction  which  was 
peculiarly  offensive  to  Lady  Mary.  Lady  Mary  had  expressed  her 
opinion  freely  thereupon  in  her  letters  from  England  to  her  friends 
in  Vienna,  and  on  arriving  there  once  more  she  fancied  the  impress 
estranged,  and  that  Viennese  society  looked  coldly  upon  her.  She 
drew  her  own  conclusion.  u  No  doubt  but  her  Majesty  saw  all  the 
letters  I  wrote  to  Vienna  from  England,  and,  as  I  did  hot  write  them 
for  her,  I  presumed  to  express  my  surprise  at  some  of  the  things  she 
had  done.9'  Forthwith  the  belief  took  possession  of  Lady  Mary 
that  every  contrcttmfs  which  befell  her,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  enmity  of  the  Empress,  or  of  Marie 
Antoinette  at  the  instigation  of  her  mother.  It  was  no  use,  Horace 
Walpole  complained,  attempting  "  to  convince  her  that  the  Empress 
did  not  know  and  the  Queen  did  not  care."  It  suited  Lady  Mary 
to  believe  that  she  was  the  object  of  plots  and  of  persecution  planned 
by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Imagining  herself  flouted  at 
Vienna,  she  betook  herself  to  Florence.  Horace  Walpole  thereupon 
wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  the  British  Minister  in  Florence,  to 
enlist  his  services  for  Lady  Mary. 

u  Bating  every  English  person's  madness/'  he  explained — M  for 
every  English  person  must  have  their  madness-— Lady  Mary  has 

*  *  Sir  H«gh  "  was  the  mom  dt  fhmt  of  Mr.  Kerrich  •  brotker-tn-Uv. 
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a  thousand  virtues  and  good  qualities.  She  ia  nobld,  generous, 
high-spirited,  undauntable,  and  most:  friendly,)  riiicercj  affec- 
tionate, and  above  every  mean  action.  She  l6v«s  attention  and 
I  wish  you  to  pay  it — even  for.  my  sake1 — for  I. would  do  anything 
to  serve  her.    I  have  often  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  weakness, 

"  but  as  *he  is  very  serious,  she  is  so  in  that,  and  if  all  the  SoVereigns 
in  Europe  were  to  slight  her,  she  would  t>ut  her  trust  in  the  next 

,  generation  oi  Princes.  Her  heart  is  e^celle'ht,  and  deserves  and 
would  becoihe  a  Crown— and  that  is  the  best  qf  all  excuses  for 
desiring  one."    . 


n 
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But  Lady  Mary  was  not  at  all  gracious  to  Sir  Horace  [Mann,,  and 
Walpolehad  td  write,  again  to  .console  the,  defected  Minister  and 
to  urge  him  to  persevere  in  civility  to  the  lady,  in  spite  of  dishearten- 
ing rebuffs.  Meanwhile,'  Lady  Mary  had  discovered1  tliat  het  young 
cousm,  Mt.  Coke,  was  In  Florence,  and  desitedto  See  Him.  TJn- 
fortunately,  no  record' of  that •  interview  tia$  Arrived;  possibly 
Lady  Mary  deceived  him  ih  her  .costume  df 'pea-green  arid  silver, 
'afcd  surprised  hiii  by  bibod-ciirdling  fcilds  of  thfe  assassinations- and 
dangers  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped:  One  tlhing  we  may  conclude, 
she  was  extremely  curious  to  see  the  youth  who  was  io  succeed  to 
all  bf  which  her  husband  had  once  been  heir :  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  jealousy  in  the  entry  in  which  she  mentions  how  he  made  a 
favourable  impression  on  her.  In  her 'Wmrnal  erf  N6v£tfiber  30th, 
177J},  in  Florence1,  she  writes  h —        '       .    '  '    ,     ;i   *  *  ' .' 

u  s\  am  much  better  pleased  witn  the  towji  and!  country  about  it 
T  then  f|ViV]  I  an*  with;any.  other  part  of  Ital^Jt  have  seen.  Tnere 
,  are  a  great  maily  English  gentlemen  here,,among  oti^ers^Mr.  Coke. 
It  seems  Lady  £f  igester  desired  he  might  be  sept  abro^cj.  ^4  gM^ 
him  ^509  a  year,  He  is  a  very  pretty  man, and  a.  good  fleal  pore 
fashioned  than  his  sister  Lady  Hunluck ;  as  Ve,  lSjto  have  a  pery 
great  estate,  I  am  glad  he(is  sp  worthy  o£  it,"1 

Shortly  after  this',,Lady  Mary*  had  ari'open'ruptute  with  Horace 
Walpile.  She  had  ihade  up  her  mind  to'  return  to  Eftglaiid,'  tyhtn 
Lady'Barryriiore  entked  away  her  favourite  valet  and 'factotum,  an 
incident  ih  which  Lady  Marjr  aroilce  Recognised  the*  work  of  the 
Empress  Maria  TTjeresa,  who,  by  leaving  her  unprotected,  hoped  to 
murder  her  upon  her  jourt/ey  home. l  She  flew,  therefore,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  -morning,  t6  Horace  Walpole,  whom  she1  looked  upon 
as  her  cavdlieTt  servenU,  and  implored  his  protection,  whefn  Horace 
Walpole  committed  the  egregious  crime  of  laughing  at  her  fancied 
danger.  This  Lady  Mary  never  forgave,  Although  long,  afterwards 
she  coiyles?en{led  to  play  .cards  with  hiqi  and  admitted! him  tp  a 

1  Lady  Mary  Coke's  Jojirval,  privately  printed.    Ed,  by.  the  Hcfejame*  Home. 
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more  distant  friendship,  she  hated  him  from  that  day  forward  and 
pronounced  him  "  as  foist  as  ever  he  c$uld  44,"  while  she  remarks 
in  her  Journal  with  supreme  seriousness : — 

"  I  hare  not  the  same  pleasure  in  meaning  him  as  I  used  to 
hare,  since  I  knew  him  to  be  so  False  to  me.  Thank  God  /  cou'd 
not  be  so  to  anybody  I9* 


1 » 


But  despite  the  misfortunes  of  the  perfected  Lady  Mary,  young 
Coke  found  the  life  in  Florence  almost  as  attractive  as  the  life  in 
Rome.  Many  English  were  staying  there  at  that  time,  the  society 
was  extremely  pleasaht,  and  a  gf  eat  number  of  balls  and  masquerades 
took  place,  especially  during  the  Carnival  festivities  in  the  spring  of 
1774.  Although  his  own  account  of  his  life  there  is  lost,  *re  gather 
an  outline' of  it  from  the  letters  of  his  travelling  fifrend,  Mr.  Kerrich, 

who  still  journeyed  in  his  track. 

»   -.1 

"  Florence,"  pronounced  Mr.  Kerrich,  writing  on  January  31st, 
1774,  "  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  1  ever  was  in,  though, 
to  be  sure  it  is  not  always  so  gay  as  at  present,  in  the  height  of 
ye  Carnival,  indeed  it  is  so  much,  it  would  begin  to  grow  tiresome 
if  it  continued  much  longer^  there  are  so  many  diversions  &  amuse- 
ments, people  all  wish  to  split  themselves  &  scarce  know  which  to 
go  to  first* 

"There  are  always  a  great  many  English  We,  who  live  very 
sociably  and  agreeably  together^,  without  being  much  plagued 
with  formality  &  ceremony,  one, reason  there  are  so  many  of  them 
may  probably  b?  our  having  so  worthy  a  m^n  for.  Minister  here 
as  Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  seems  to  be  one  of  ye  mo^t  benevolent, 
friendly  jnen  I  have  ever  met  with. — But  I  perceivp  }  Jiave  not 
told  you  what  ye  amusements  consist  of,  though  I  have  said 
a  great  deal  of  ye  numbej  of  them-  First,  ye  morning  is  generally 
taken  up  with  ye  Gallery,  jwhich  is  open  gratis,  &  one  may  stay 
there  5  or  6  hours  together  if  one  likes  it.  t?  ye,  evening  there 
are  I  don't  know  how  many  Theatres  open,,  Be  at  on*  of  them  there 
is  a  Ball  in  a  Room  behind,  into  ye  bargain,  ye  w}ioletfor  the  great 
price  of  what  they  call  a  Paul,!  which  is  not  .quite  sixpence.  And 
there  are  3  or  4  others  during  ye  week  ;  ye  reason  there  is  so  much 
dancing,  I  suppose^  is  because  yfc  people  of  ye  Court  are  fond  of 
it ;  ye  Great  Duke  his  self  often  makes  .one,  but  in  a  mafek,  which 
as  it  must  be  mix'd  Company  (Everybody  being  admitted  who  is 
maak'd  or  even  that  has  a  mask  or  a  tirax  nose  stuck  in  his  hat)— 
I  suppose  is  thought  necessary*  , 

"  There  is  besides  a  more  polite  assembly,  to  which  none  but 
ye  Nobility  of  ye  place  &  foreigners  introduced  by  their  Minister 
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}  are  admitted,  the  people  there  unmask,  as  does  ye  Great  Duke 
when  he  comet.  He  is  a  young  man,  rather  tlender  &  seems  very 
lively.  .  .  ." 

And  to  that  "polite  assembly,"  to  meet  the  "Great  Duke," 
went  the  irate  "  Queen  Mary,"  her  cynical  lover  Horace  Walpole, 
the  depressed  Sir  Horace  Mann,  and  young  Coke,  eager  for  every 
amusement  which  the  place  afforded.  But  after  the  Carnival 
festivities  many  of  the  English  left  Florence,  and  Coke  himself 
appears  to  have  taken  his  departure  with  the  intention  of  embarking 
for  home.  However,  as  Kerrich  relates:  "Finding  ye  weather 
stormy  and  himself  not  very  well,  he  changed  his  plan,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  ye  way  by  land  through  France,  and  canje  by  Genoa 
in  his  return  to  Turin,  and  call'd  upon  us,  so  we  ran  about  to  see 
Milan  together,  though  as  his  disorder  turned  out  an  ague  he  could 
not  accompany  us  in  all  our  expeditions.99 

And  Kerrich  proceeds  to  relate  one  of  these,  which — 

"  was  so  very  agreeable  &  had  something  so  new  in  it  that  I  think 
it  worth  giving  some  account  of.  It  was  to  the  Borromean 
Islands — they  are  two  very  small  ones  in  what  they  call  ye  greater 
Lake,  which  is  about  30  Miles  from  Milan,  &  runs  up  a  good 
way  among  ye  Alps,  ye  voyage  to  ye  Islands  is  a  short  one  of  16  or 
18  miles,  ye  country  grows  higher  &  more  rockey  on  both  sides 
as  you  get  nearer  them  ;  they  are  very  near  each  other,  8c  belong 
to  two  [noblemen  of  ye  same  family,  from  which  they  take 
their  name  of  Borromean  ;  they  seem  to  have  spared  no  expense 
to  make  them  elegant,  one  of  them  has  quite  a  small  theatre  where 
he  can  amuse  himself  &  his  friends  during  two  or  three  of  ye 
Hottest  months  of  ye  summer,  which  is  ye  time  these  gentlemen 
usually  retire  to  their  seats,  with  plays  ;  the  Houses  seem  calculated 
to  be  as  cool  as  possible  so  that  what  with  ye  water  &  ye  cool 
breezes  from  ye  mountains  that  surround  them,  which  have 
always  some  snow  on  them,  they  must  at  that  time  of  the  yea* 
be  delightful.  We  were  lucky  in  having  a  very  fine  day,  dc  returned 
by  moonlight  to  a  little  town  at  ye  beginning  of  ye  lake  where 
we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  ye  Night  before,  &  had  stocked  our 
boat  with  provisions  for  the  little  voyage."1 

Again  Coke  appears  to  have  changed  his  plans,  for  in  the  spring 
we  find  him  once  more  in  Rome,  and,  on  April  16th,  going  another 
expedition  with  Thomas  Kerrich  and  eight  others  to  Tivoli,  under 
the  direction  of  an  English  antiquary.  Kerrich,  when  writing  to 
his  aunt,  gives  an  account  of  this  expedition  also  : — 


1  Thomas  Kerrich  to  hi*  maternal  aunt  Elizabeth  Postlcthwayte  at  Buraham,  Norfolk. 
Fran  the  MS.  collection  of  Albert  Hartahorae,  Etq. 
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"I  am  now  answering  the  letter  sent  thither  to  me  from 
Florence  which  made  it  come  later  to  my  hand  than  it  ought  to 
hare  done,  &  my  being  just  setting  out  with  a  party  to  see  Tivoli, 
Frascati  (where  Cicero's  country  house  was),  and  some  other 
places  about  20  miles  from  Rome,  prevented  my  answering  it 
immediately ;  I  know  an  account  of  this  expedition,  as  it  proved 
an  agreeable  one,  will  not  be  tedious.  I  will  begin,  therefore, 
&  tell  you ;  there  were  about  ten  of  us,  who  hsd  at  least  spent 
many  agreeable  hours  together  at  Turin  last  year,  &  ye  English 
Antiquarian  who  went  to  instruct  us.  The  first  place  we  went 
to,  Tivoli,  was  formerly  very  flourishing,  &  famous  for  ye  country 
seats  of  Maecenas,  ye  patron  of  Horace  and  Adrian,  one  of  ye 
most  learned  &  most  accomplished  of  ye  Roman  Emperors.  After 
having  visited  most  parts  of  his  very  extensive  Empire  and  col- 
lected various  curiosities  in  his  travels,  he  chose  this  spot,  which 
is  one  of  ye  most  delightful  I  have  yet  beheld,  to  spejxd  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in.  His  Palace  was  very  extensive,  on  ye 
whole,  they  say,  taking  altogether,  near  nine  miles  in  circuit; 
it  had  apartments  fitted  up  in  ye  various  tastes  of  many  of  ye 
countreys  he  had  passed  through.  Very  little  of  all  this  mag-* 
nificence  now  remains,  except  part  of  a  temple  in  ye  Egyptian 
taste,  &  two  theatres,  one  of  which  they  say  is  ye  most  perfect 
now  remaining.  I  wished  my  sister  had  been  with  us  to  hear 
ye  long  account  they  gave  of  ye  different  parts  of  it,  I  believe 
some  of  our  party  had  quite  enough  of  it ;  however  we  went  to 
our  lodgings  &  eat  very  heartily  of  ye  cold  provisions  we  brought 
with  us ;  ye  place  itself  (at  least  in  Lent)  would  afford  nothing 
but  Eggs  and  Pigeons,  so  we  gave  commission  to  a  Swiss  servant 
to  provide  for  us,  who  took  care  we  should  have  enough ;— 6  fowls, 

2  Hams,  4  Tongues,  a  Turkey  Pie,  &  I  forget  how  much  wine; 
were  sent  off  before  us  on  a  Mule-robserve  it  was  a  scheme  of 

3  days,  so  we  did  not  find  so  much  too  much  as  you  might 
imagine."* 

In  the  Saloon  at  Holkham  are  two  fine  antique  mosaic  tables 
which  came  from  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  and  which  must  often 
have  served  to  remind  Coke  of  his  visit  there.  Shortly  after  that 
expedition,  he  appears  to  have  left  Italy  on  his  return  by  land  to 
England.  Kearrich,  who  in  a  letter  the  following  July  remarks  that 
he,  personally,  does  not  expect  to  return  "soon  enough  for  ye 
election,"  adds — "  Mr.  Coke  told  me  ye  last  time  I  saw  him,  his 
letters  from  England  seem'd  to  say  there  was  not  any  prospect 
of  an  Opposition."    Since,  therefore,  little  necessity  was  antidpated 

1  tetter  from  Thorn**  Korich  to  Jut  Mat  BU$*bcth  Poftlethw^tc  ftt  Bwaham  $  dated 
Jlome,  April  sfeh,  1774. 
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for  previous  canvassing,  and  since— so  long  as  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  dissolution— it  was  not  necessary  for  Coke  to  hasten 
homewards,  he  decided  to  "visit  Vienna  en  rout*,  and  there  appears 
toha<ve>made<alonfestay. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  was  presented  to  the  famous 
Prime: Minister,  rrince  Reitberg  Kaunitz,1  who  Was  reputed  to  be 
the  wisest  statesman  ib  Europe,  and  who  was  the  leader  of  all 
Viennese  society,  being  by  many  considered  a  more  important  person 
thtfn  tftie  Emperor  himself.  The  Prince,  having  already  been 
acquainted  for  many  years  with  Lady  Mary  Coke,  was  exceedingly 
gracious  to  her  young  cousin,  and  made  a  point  of  introducing  him 
to  the  principal  officers  of  State  and  to  all  the  Hit*  of  Viennese 
society.  The  Aborning'  after  this  general  introduction,  a  very 
gorgeous  footman  waited  upon  young  Coke  with  the  mystic  greeting 
— "  Les  gens  de  Prince  Kaunitz  souhaitent  Monsieur  un  heureux 
arriv£  &  Vienne  ! "  Coke  was  inf brined  that  this  amiable  welcome 
w*s  delivered  in  expectation  of  a  handsome  remuneration  of  ducats, 
and,  upon  receiving  this,  the  resplendent  footmaa  departed  in  a  state 
of  satisfaction,— to  be  followed  in  rapid  'Succession  by  the  footmen 
of  all  the  Ministers  and  all  the  nobles  to  whom  Coke  had  been 
introduced,  and  Who;  in  return  fotr  a  repetition  of  the  same  formula, 
awaited  a  repetition  of  the  same  substantial  acknowledgment  of 
their  civility.  In  this  manner  £zo  to  £30  was  soon  expended,  so 
that  Coke  discovered  that  acquaintance  with  the  elite  of  Vienna 
wfes  an  exceedingly  ^expensive  privilege  \  which  discovery  was 
augmented  when  he  began  to  go  out  in  society  and  found  that,  at 
many  of  the  great  houfees,  shops  were  opened  where  visitors  were 
expected  to  purchase  articles  in  return  for  the  hospitality  which 
had  been  shown  them,  or  they  were  invited  to  .put  heavy  sums  in 
lottery  tfckets-^nin'  invitation  which  it  was  impossible  to  refuse. 

Prince  Kaunitz,  however,  showed  fchn  great  attention,  and  it 
idem  became  understood  that  wherever  the  Prince  was  invited,  there 
also  went  Mr.  Coke.  As  the  intimacy  grew,  Coke  became  a  constant 
gqest  of  the  Prince,  not  only  at  the  public  entertainments  which 
the  Minister  gave  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  but  in  his  more 

Srivate'life,  and  also  at.  his  famous  country  seat  at  AusterKtz  in 
foravja,  which  ^aa  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  three  Emperors 
in  .1805.  Coke  thus  mixecf  familiarly  with  all  the  people  of  note, 
from  Maria  Theresa  downwards,  and  often  saw  the'  Emperor,  who 
had  a  covered  way. built. f rom1  the  famparfs,  so  that  he  could  reach 
the  town  house  of  Kaunitz  unbbserved.  Daily,  both  in  town  and  in 
country;  the  Rrince  had  covers  laid  for  about  twenty  guests  whom 
he  had  invited  two  days  in  advance,  by  means  of  his  courier.   Dinner 

1  Prince  von  Kantfite  ( i  jl  1-94).  In  1 7 % 3  he  was  Appointee*  Chancellor,  and  for  alntost 
fortj  years  had  the  principal  direction  of  Austrian  politics. 
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took  place  at  six  o*ddck,  when,  although  the  food  provided  was 
sumptuous;  the  wine  was  surprisingly  scanty  ill  ^fdaiitity,  only  twd 
bottles  being-allowed  for  about  twenty  guests;  so  that  one  day  when 
an  Englishman  imprudently  took  four  glasses  bf  Wine,  he1  was  looked 
upon  as  having  been  guilty  of  most  titraordinary  behaviour. 

A  lady  of  thle  niitte  of  Carey,' a  wtdbWed  niece  6f  the  Priiice, 
presided  Over  his  household.  She  was  very  agreeable  and  a  d&Kght- 
fol  conversationalist. '  The  cratie  for  collecting  beautiful  cbani  was 
then  at  its  height  in  Vienna,  and  the  Prince's  itfece  was  an  enthusi- 
astic collector,  having  a  special  admiration-  for  china  of  English 
manufacture.  Coke,  on  discovering  this,  weAt  to  grdat  pains  to 
procure  i  peculiarly  beautiful  service  from  Englind,  which  arrived 
safely,  and  with  which,  to  her  great  delight,  he  presented  hefr.  •  No 
doubt  he  must  often  have- been  regaled  by  the  vivacious  Carey  with 
anecdotes  of  his  cousin,  Lady  Mary,  who  had  preceded  him,  but 
whose  imaginary  ill-favour  at  Court  did  not  affect  his  own  popu- 
larity. The  English  at  that  date  were  in  great  request  in  Vienna, 
and  Coke  appears  to  have  ingratiated  himself  considerably  with  the 
fashionable  young  beauties  of  the  town.  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the 
English  Minister  there,  writing  the  following  year  (January  5th, 
1775)  to  Lady  Mary  Coke,  remarks  reminiscently :  "  Your  Lady- 
ship's relation,  Mr.  Coke,  made  considerable  havock  amongst  the 
young  Beauties  during  his  stay,  and  I  mistake  him  much  if  he  does 
not  support  his  Reputation  of  Conquest  in  England  !  " 

From  Vienna,  Coke  at  length  went  to  Paris,  where  he  again  en- 
countered Lady  Mary,  homeward  bound,  and  where  he  arrived  at 
an  exciting  time.  On  May  10th,  Louis  XV  had  died,  unregretted, 
and  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  ascended  the 
throne  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  adoring  people,  and  amidst 
auguries  tperhaps  unparalleled  in  their  presage  of  a  happy  reign  and 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  France.  In  the  bright  spring  days  all 
Paris  was  rejoicing ;  the  one  thought  of  the  young  King  seemed  to 
be  how  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  the 
beautiful  young  Queen,  appearing  at  the  opera,  driving  about  the 
sunny  streets,  and  paying  with  smiles  the  love  which  everywhere 
greeted  her,  filled  the  populace  with  an  enthusiasm  bordering  on 
intoxication.  Even  Lady  Mary,  according  to  her  nature,  was  gener- 
ous to  her  fancied  enemy.  "I  am  persuaded  she  will  be  yet  more 
adored  as  Queen  than  she  was  as  Madame  la  Dauphine.  She  has 
every  quality  to  make  her  so,  and  will  put  all  those  in  use,"  she  says 
magnanimously ;  while  of  the  young  King  she  has  only  one  fear — 
he  is  too  good  to  live  ;  she  dare  not  hope  that  his  reign  will  be  pro- 
longed to  fulfil  the  gracious  promise  of  these  early  days;  she  is 
convinced  that  he  will  fall  an  early  victim  to  that  scourge  of  Europe, 
small-pox,  and  so  blight  the  prospects  of  France.    "  The  people  are 
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extremely  fond  of  him,  and  tho'  they  see  him  every  day,  the  crowds 
that  always  attend  is  prodigious  and  the  acliaiaations  [sic]  of  joy 
when  they  see  him  are  the  same."  But,  again  and  again,  this  thought 
recurs1:  "  He  seems  in  everything  to  have  so  much  at  heart  the  re- 
forming <ill  fcinds  of  Abuses  and  to  give  such  flattering  hopes  of  being 
a  blessing  to  his  people,  that  I  fear  his  reign  will  not  be  a  long  one."1 
Young  Coke,  however,  could  not  pjtolong  his  stay  in.  the  gay 
city  where  all  seemed  sunshine  and  gladness.  An  event  had  occurred 
which  may  have  caused  his  own  heart  to  beat  with  an  agreeable 
suggestion,  but  which,  in  any  case,  set  a  limit  to  his  wanderings, 
His  youpger  sister,  Elizabeth,  had  become  engaged  to  his  friend, 
James  Dntton,  and  the  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Longford 
on  July  7th.  *  •> 

1  JwmdifLiij  NUty  Coktf  edited  by  the  Honourable  Jamea  Home,  privately  printed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

EARLY  MANHOOD 

1774-1776 

M*u.  ao~2a 

JAMES  DUTTON,  who  was  afterwards  created  Baron  Sher- 
borne, was  the  eldest  Bon  of  Mr.  Lennox  Button — formerly 
Naper  Dutton,  of  Sherborne,  Gloucestershire ;  who,  it  is 
said,  succeeded  to  the  Sherborne  property  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. 
His  uncle,  Sir  John  Dutton,  was  childless,  and  the  choice  of 
an  heir  lay  between  Sir  John's  two  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  two 
sisters,  who  were  respectively  Mrs.  Naper,  of  Loughcrew,  in  Ireland, 
and  Lady  Reade,  of  Shipton  Court..  Young  Naper  and  young  Reade 
were  constantly  with  their  uncle,  and  the  old  man  was  still  un- 
decided to  which  of  them  to  bequeath  his  property,  when  one  day 
he  called  them  to  his  bedside,  and  asked  them  to  tell  him  what 
books  they  were  then  studying  at  school.  .  The  Naper  boy  at  once 
answered  that  he  was  studying  the  Latin  Grammar,  but  the  Reade 
boy  casualty  replied  that  he  "  didn't  know,  except  that  it  was 
a  Blue  Book  "—blue  being  the  Tory  colour  and  his  uncle  a  rabid 
Whig.  From  that  date  Sir  John  announced  that  he  intended  to 
leave  his  property  to  the  boy  who  knew  what  he  was  studying, 
and  this  he  accordingly  did.  Mrs.  Naper's  son  succeeded  to  the 
Dutton  property  and  took  the  name  of  Dutton.  He  had  three 
sons — James,  who  married  Miss  Coke,  William  and  Ralph ;  and 
four  daughters. 

A  friendship  of  many  years'  standing  had  existed  between  the 
Cokes  and  the  Duttons,  who  had  constantly  visited  each  other. 
Before  his  departure  abroad  young  Coke  had  been  struck  by  the 
great  beauty  of  Jane,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Dutton. 
Whether  this  boy  and  girl  attraction  had  amounted  to  a  definite 
romance  is  not  known,  but  it  was  said  that  already, at  that  date 
the  Dutton  family  had  the  match  in  view.  Not  so  Mr.  Wenman 
Coke.  That  his  own  pretty  daughter  should  marry  the  heir  to 
Sherborne  he  had  no  objection ;  but  that  Mr.  Dutton's  pretty 
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daughter  should  marry  the  heir  to  Holkham  was  a  different  matter. 
He  cherished  more  ambitious  views  for  his  son,  and  it  is  probable 
he  was  far  from  desirous  that  the  latter  should  return  in  time  for 
the  wedding,  when  it  was  unavoidable  inviting  the  sisters  of  the 
bridegroom  to  be  his  guests  at  Longford. 

Young  Coke,  however,  timed  his  return  to  reach  Longford  for 
the  event ;  moreover,  having  left  his  home  an  immature  youth, 
he  reappeared  there  manly  in  appearance,  polished  in  manners 
and  transformed  from  the  schoolboy  who  had  started  off  on  his 
travels  nearly  three  years  before.  The  change  was  calculated  to' 
impress  Miss  Dutton,  and  he,  on  his  part,  was  destined  to  discover 
that  his  lengthy  acquaintance  with  foreign  beauties  had  not 
diminished  his  admiration  for  the  object  of  his  boyish  romance. 

Jane  Dutton,  at  this  time  twenty  years  of  age,  was  in  the  height 
of  her  beauty.  Fair  and  stately,  with  a  graceful  figure,  her  ^ex- 
quisitely modelled  head  was  set  on  a  full,  white  throat,  her  features 
were  delicate,  her  eyes  fine,  and  her  hair,  when  not  hidden  by  snotvy 
powder,  was  "  yellow  as  ripe  corn." 

At  Sherborne  there  is  a  picture  by  Zoffany  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Naper  Dutton  watching  their  two  children,  James  and  Jane,  who 
are  seated  at  a  table  playing  cards.  The  picture  is  extraordinarily 
life-like,  and  the  effect  conveyed  is  that  of  looking  into  a  room  where 
living  people  are  actually  sitting. 

James  Dutton,  in  a  suit  of  grey  latin,  is  leaning  back  to  show  his 
cards  to  his  mother,  who,  dressed  in  black,  with  fine  lace  upon 
her  head,  is  seated  beside  the  fire,,  resting  a  book  upon  her  lap. 
Mr.  Dutton,  the  father,  is  seated  near  his  daughter  Jane,  who, 
evidently  as  the  beauty  of  the  family,  occupies  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  picture.  Over  an  underskirt  of  white  satin  she  is 
wearing  a  delicately  tinted  peach-blossom  brocade.  Mack  lace  at 
her  neck  enhances  the  whiteness  of  her  skin ;  her  hair  is  elaborately 
dressed  and  studded  with  pearls ;  her  finely  cut  features  and  the 
beautiful  contour  of  her  head  are  strikingly  portrayed,  and  show, 
clear  as  a  cameo,  against  the  blue  walls  of  the  room  beyond. 

Talented  as  she  was  handsome,  witty  in  speech  and  winning 
in  manner,  with  a  dignity  caught  frc/m  the  great  world  to  which 
she  had  been  introduced,  mellowing  the  freshness  of  the  country 
life  to  which  she  had  been  bred,  Jane  Dutton  took  young  Coke's 
heart  by  storm.  They  met  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance,  with 
the  air  full  of  wedding-bells  and  summer  sunshine,  while  between 
them  lay  the  link  of  a  past  attraction ;  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
those  golden  days  served  to  bring  about  the  result  which  Wenman 
Coke  had  feared— the  romance  was  cemented  for  all  time. 

"I  hear  that  the  young  Mr.  Coke  has  returned  from  abroad 
in  love  with  the  Pretender's  Queen,"  wrote  the  arch-gossip  Horace 
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Walpole  the  following  month;1  but,  though  the  bright  eyes  of 
Louise  of  Stolberg  may  have  flattered  young  Coke**  vanity,  it 
was  not  the  remembrance  of  that  Royal  Ariadne  which  enchained 
his  fancy.  Yet  even  his  present  more  stable  romance  seemed 
threatened  with  extinction.  Mr.  Wenman  Coke'  looked  coldly 
upon  his  son's  infatuation.  The  cherished  days  passed  all  too 
quickly ;  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  drove  away ;  the  Dutton 
family  returned  to  Gloucestershire,  and  the  old  monotony  settled 
down  upon  quiet  Longford. 

After  his  long  experience  of  excitement  and  change  abroad, 
young  Coke  found  this  isolated  country  existence  somewhat  de- 
pressing. To  relieve  the  dullness,  and  perhaps  to  prevent  brooding 
over  his  father's  opposition  to  his  wishes,  he  asked  permission  to 
attend  Newmarket  races.  His  father  advised  him  to  keep  away ; 
but,  finally,  seeing  that  his  son  was  bent  upon  going,  and  perhaps 
hoping  that  the  experience  might  prove  salutary,  Wenman  Coke 
yielded,  and  having  bought  his  son  a  handsome  horse  for  the  price 
of  fifty  guineas,  made  him  a  further  present  of  fifty  guineas  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  journey.    . 

Thus  equipped,  young  Coke  set  out.  Arrived  at  Newmarket, 
he  met  several  of  his  friends,  and  was  introduced  to  a  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  Dixie,  of  Bosworth,  a  professed  gambler  and  a  very  eccentric 
character ;  indeed,  so  peculiar  was  Mr.  Dixie,  and  so  unaccountable 
in  his  manners,  that  it  was  suspected  he  was  not  quite  right  in  his 
head.  He  was,  however,  very  good  company,  and  that  same  evening 
he  induced  young  Coke  to  go  with  him  to  one  of  those  gaming- 
houses,  appropriately  designated  Gambling  Hells.  Coke  after- 
wards related  how,  when  he  entered  the  room,  the  players  were 
all  seated  round  the  hazard  table,  and  a  heavy  sum  in  gold,  amounting 
to  several  hundreds,  was  staked  upon  the  chance.  Amongst  the 
party  was  a  man  named  Hall,  a  notoriously  bad  character,  who 
was  placing  within  the  circle  a  sum  perhaps  equal  to  the  entire 
stakes  of  all  the  players.    As  Dixie  advanced  to  the  table,  he  yelled 

"  At  you  all 
And  Highwayman  Hall ! " 

meaning  that  he  would  stake  still  higher  than  any  sum  yet  deposited ; 
and  this  he  did,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what  was  the  amount 
risked,  since  by  a  cursory  glance  at  the  table  it  was  impossible  to 
compute  the  sum  lying  there. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  evening  young  Coke's  fifty  guineas 
had  transferred  their  ownership.  His  consternation  was  great ; 
he  found  himself  without  the  means  of  paying  his  bill  at  the  inn, 
or  of  travelling  home  again.   The  only  possible  method  of  extricating 

1  Letter  to  Ji.  S.  Conway,  August  t$tb,  1774. 
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himself  from  the  difficulty  appJeated  to  be  to  sell  his  horse;  he 
therefore  offered  it  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  immediately  agreed 
to  give  him  its  original  co3t.  With  the  fifty  guineas  thus  obtained 
he  returned  the  second  evening  to  the  gambling  table,  hoping  to 
retrieve  his  luck ;  but  he  played  until  has  purse  was  again  emptied 
and  he  was  in  a  worse  plight  than  before*  Absolutely  bankrupt, 
he  had*  no  course  but  to  borrow  the  'turn  he  wanted,  and  to  leave 
Ncfwmarket  the  next  evenirig  in  .a  state  'of  great  depression. 

It  was  a  humiliating  position  for  a  would-fcef  man  of  the  world 
and  prospective  bridegroom^  •  When  he  arrived  home,  his  father 
inquked  how  hi*  steed  had  carried  him.-  u  Very  well-— there," 
replied  the  young  man  meekly.  "  There  P "  echoed  his  father* 
"  Did  he  not  bring  you  hack  equally  well  ?  "  "  He  did  net  bring 
me  back  at  all !  "  replied  the  culprit,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  dean 
breast  of  his  adventures.  His  father's  comment  on  the  recital 
history  does  not  relate ;  but  Coke  concluded  his  confession  with 
the  remark  :  "  I  will  give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honour,  sir,  that 
I  will  never  go  to  Newmarket  races  again  !  ": 

"  It  was  money  well  spent,"  he  used  to  say  in  after-life.  "  I 
kept  my  word,  arid  have  never  been  near  the  race*  from  that  day."1 
'<  None  the  less,  the  humiliation  of  his  only  appearance  on  the  turf 
always  rankled,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  whenever  he  had  occasion 
to  cross  over  Newmarket  Heath,  he  made  a  point  of  drawing  down 
the  blinds  of  his  chariot ;  and  used  to-  advise  his  son :  "  Tom,  re- 
member when  you  pass  over  Newmarket,  don't  omit  to  draw  down 
the  blinds ;  never  lo$k  at  the  place  /  " 

He  dote  not  .appear,  however*,  to  have  borne  any  ill-will  towards 
Mr.  Dixie,  with  whom:  he  had  one  or  two  subsequent  adventures 
which,  although  they  belong  to  a  later  date,  may  as  well  be  related 
here  before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  eccentric  being. 

Some  years  later,  Coke  and  James  Diitton  went  to  Dishly  to 
purchase  some  rams  from  the  celebrated  breeder,  Mr.  Bakewell, 
who  lived  in  Mr.  Dixie's  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Dixie,  hearing 
of  their  intention,  proposed  to  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  him  "and  take  a  bed  at  Bosworth."  Accordingly,  their 
business  ended,  they  repaired  thither.  When  they  arrived,  Dixie 
was  but  shooting  in  the  company  of  his  servant,  **  Mr.  John," 
a  species  of  Caleb,  who  served  him  with  Wonderful  versatility  in 
any  capacity  whatsoever ;  but  on  his  return,  he  gave  his  guests 
the  heartiest  welcome  and  they  sat  down  to  such  *  dinner  as  "  Mr. 
John  "  could  scrape  together  at  short  notice— the  most  substantial 
part  of  it  being  a  dish  of  baccta  and  eggs,  and  a  brace  of  partridges 
which  the  daid  John  had  just  had' the  good  fortune  to  assist  his 
master  in  killing. 
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The  evening  passed  very  .merrily,  the  young  men'  being  much 
amused  at  their  host  and  his  hospitality.  At. length  the  hour  for 
rest  arrived ;  Mr.  Dude  role,  and,  snatching  up  a  candle  in  each  hand, 
announced  with  much'  solemnity  and  palaver  that  he  would  show 
Mr.  Coke  to  his  roonu  Coke  would  fain  have  waived  the  ceremony, 
but  Dixie  was  not  to  be  deterred ;  he  led  the  way  solemnly  upstairs, 
and  paced  along  a  paslage  till  he  .reached  a  latge,  lofty  and  gloomy 
apartment  in  which  there  was  a  huge  atate  bed,  centuries  old, 
covered  with  gigantic  plumes  and  ornaments  of  a  remote  date  and 
fashion. .  -  "  There !  "  he  said  diamaticaUy,  placing  the  itwo  lightB 
upon  the  floor,  "  There  is  your  bed.  King  Richard  III  slept  in  it 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Boswoith  Held,  and  it  hxu  mater  bun 
Urin  in  since/"1  So  aaytng,  he  vanished ;>  leaving, his  unfortunate 
guest  not  a  little  dismayed;  at  becoming  the  (successor  to  Rojfalj:  y 
after  so  long  and  depressing  am  interval.  *  .. 

Coke,  however,  was  veiy  tired,. and  at. last,  reluctantly,. made 
up  his  mind  to  lie  down  in  his  clothes  on  the  floor,  where  he  slept 
soundly  until  the  morning.  After:  breakfast  Dixie1  showed  his  guests 
the  site  of  the  battle,  and  on  arriving  at  One  part  of  the  field  an- 
nounced with  profound,  conviction  that,  it  was  .the  identical  spot 
where  King  Richard,  had  stood  when  he  exckimedtr- 

*  A  horse — a  horse !     My  kingdom  For  a  horse !"' 

Which  exclamatipo  Dixie,  shouted  tin  sfich  a  stentorian,  voice,  and 
accompanied  by  auth.  dramatic  action,'  that  they  thought  it  well 
not  to  dispute  the.  information.    .  .  •,../!.• 

Some  fears  afterwards,  when  Coke  was  staying  at  Godwick  Hall, 
his  hoale.at  TittleshaH,  where  be  occasionially  went  during  •  the 
hunting  season,  and  which  had  been  the  original  Seat  of  Sir. Edward 
Coke,  Mr.  Dixie  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance.  Coke  Received 
him  cordially,  but  told  him  that,  not  having  h?d  any  previous 
information  of  his  visit,  the  house  was  unfortunately  full,  and  the 
best  he  could  do  for  him  was  to  provide  a  bed  at  the  farm-house 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  accordingly  arranged.  Amongst 
the  gueets  at  Godwick  Hall,  however,  rtas  a  Mr.' Valentine  Knightly, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  ot  Mr.  Dixie's,  and  whom1  the  latter 
used  todril  familiarly  V.  K.  Hearing  what  had  happened.  Mr. 
Knightly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  up  his7  rdom  to  /Mr.1  'Dixie, 
and  to  sleep  at  the  farm  in  the  place  of  the  latter^ 

This  waa  satisfactorily  settled  ;  but  by  tome  mischance  the  fresh 
arrangement  was  not  made  known  to  Mr. -Dixie;  and  Wken  night 
came  he  repaired  to^the-  fa«nv  '  lifr. 3  Knightly  had  gone  to  bed 
and  was  fast  asleep  when,  he  was  roused  by  Mr,  Dixie's  salutation 


1  See  Gardiner's  Hitfry  of  Richard  Mf  revised  ed.,  189S,  p.  231,  note  2  $  also.Huttoa's 
JUttU  *f  Borwtrti  FaU  {ill^  f. +*,  with  fl*c  oi  tht  Udttewi.    . 
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of— "  What !  V.  TL  in  my  bed !  "  In  vain  did  Mr.  Knightly  pro- 
test,  and  explain  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Dixie  stripped  off  the 
clothes,  took  V.  K.  by  the  heels,  dragged  him  on  to  the  floor,  and 
cunning  out  of  the  room,  returned  to  the  Hall. 

Such  an  insult  was  not  to  be  borne.  Early  the  next  morning 
Mr.  Knightly  sought  out  Mr.  Coke,  related  what  had  passed,  and 
added  that  he  was  about  to  challenge  Mr.  Dixie.  Coke  entreated 
him  at  least  to  postpone  this  intention  until  he  saw  him  again, 
assuring  him  that  not  an  hour  should  pass  before  this  was  the  case. 
He  thereupon  left  the  irate  Mr.  Knightly  and  hurried  to  Mr.  Dixie, 
with  whom  he  remonstrated  warmly  on  his  conduct,  confirming 
the  statement  that  Mi4.  Knightly  had  relinquished  his  room  in  the 
house  solely  to:  oblige  Mr.  Dixie.  He  added  that  Mr.  Dixie  must 
apologise  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manner  to  Mr,  Knightly, 
or  else  he,  Mr.  Coke,  should  feel  it  his  duty  personally  td  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  himself,  in  the  person  of  his 
friend  and  guest. 

"  Apologise  to  V.  K. !  "  said  Mr.  Dixie  placidly ;  "  oh,  I'll  apolo- 
gise with  all  my  heart  I  "  But  Coke,  not  feeling  easy  respecting 
the  form  which  the  proposed  apology  would  take,  felt  it  necessary 
to  impress  on  the  culprit  very  solemnly,  that  unless  the  amtndt  was 
made  seriously  and  in  terms  the  most,  honourable  to  Mr.  Knightly, 
he  should  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  fresh  and  personal  affront, 
and  should  assuredly  call  Mr.  Dixie  out.  Dixie,  however,  proved 
himself  in  earnest ;  he  went  immediately  with  Mr.  Coke,  and  made 
his  peace  in  a  way  that  healed  all  differences,  and  thus,  fortunately, 
the  matter  ended. 

The  last  which  we  hear  of  Mr.  Dixie  is  the  entry  in  the  Holkham 
Game  Book,  dated  December  16th,  1797  :— 

"Mr.  Dixie  betts  Mr.  Coke  20  guineas  that  the  Partridge 
shooting  by  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  commence  on  the  1st  of 
September  1799.  If  the  1st  Sept.  is  on  a  Sunday,  then  the  second 
is  understood.9' 

Shortly  after  the  episode  at  Newmarket,  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, so  lopg  anticipated,  took  place  in  September,  1774,  The 
country  was  plunged  into  the  excitement  of  a.  General  Election, 
and  Mr.  Wenman,  Coke  having  been  again  invited  to  stand  for 
Norfolk,  young  CJoke  found  himself  called  upon  to  stand  for  Derby. 

He  consented  most  unwillingly,  in  Norfolk  his  father  and  Sir 
Edward  Afttley  were  returned  without  opposition  as  Knights  of  the 
Shire,*  and  the  result  of  a  brjjk  canvas*  in  Derbyshire  had  already 

*  County  member*  weft  called  Knig btt  of  the  Shire,  because  in  theory  it  was  originally 
necessary  that  they  should  be  Knights,  the  presumption  being  that  all  representatives  of 
the  Shire  would  be  minor  tenants  in  chief  who  were  legally  bound  (by  distraint)  to  take 
their  knighthood.    The  phrase  survived  each  requirements  and  conditions. 
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shown  that  he  himself  must  inevitably  be  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll,  when  a  difficulty  arose.  An  opponent,  who,  curiously 
enough,  although  no  relation,  bore  the  same  surname  as  himself, 
Mr.  D.  Parker  Coke,1  called  upon  him,  and  inquired  whether  he 
had  yet  attained  his  majority.  Young  Coke  answered  frankly 
that  he  was  still  within  eight  months  of  doing  so.  "  Then/9  replied 
Mr.  Parker  Coke,  "  I  shall  oppose  you ;  and  if  you  are  elected, 
you  must  understand  that  your  election  will  be  declared  void." 
Coke,  thus  finding  that  it  was  useless  to  stand,  retired  from  the 
contest,  nothing  loath ;  but  being  anxious  that  his  party  should  not 
suffer,  he  persuaded  Mr.  Gisborne,  much  against  the  latter's  will, 
to  come  forward.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  young  Coke 
took  an  active  part ;  and  during  some  serious  riots  he  was  not  only 
badly  bruised,  but  blocked  on  the  head  and  stunned.  Parker  Coke, 
however,  to  his  great  delight,  was  ousted ;  Mr.  Gisborne  carried  his 
election  by  a  small  majority  and  remained  in  Parliament  for  many 
yean  afterwards. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Coke  only  once  represented  Derby 
in  Parliament,  and  that  only  for  a  space  of  about  three  weeks,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  the  year  1807. 

When  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  went  to  town  for  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament,  young  Coke  accompanied  his  father,  and  attended 
Court.  James  Dutton  and  his  bride  were  also  in  London  at  that 
date,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  the  dual  attraction  of  the 
latter  being  at  once  his  sister's  husband  and  the  brother  of  the  girl 
he  loved,  Coke  should  have  developed  a  great  friendship  for  his 
brother-in-law,  even  though  James  Dutton  was  his  senior  by  ten 
years.  Neither  is  it  surprising  that  Wenman  Coke,  anxious  to  dis- 
courage the  intimacy  between  his  son  and  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
did  not  look  favourably  upon  this  growing  friendship  with  her 
brother.  One  incident,  which  he  must  have  hoped  would  have  the 
effect  of  cooling  this  intimacy,  occurred  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
town. 

James  Dutton  suggested  to  young  Coke  that,  as  a  useful  means 
of  extending  his  acquaintance  and  of  passing  some  pleasant  evenings, 
he  should  become  a  member  of  some  respectable  club,  and  named 
that  of  the  Cocoa  Tree*  as  likely  to  answer  his  purpose.  Young 
Coke  fell  in  readily  with  the  suggestion.  He  was  nominated  and 
elected,  whereupon  it  was  announced  that  a  dinner  would  be  given 
the  following  week  in  his  honour,  as  a  new  member,  at  which  Sir 
Robert  Burdett  was  to  be  chairman. 

Mr.  Wenman  Coke,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  told  his  son 
that  he  wished  to  be  present  at  this  dinner.    Young  Coke  replied 


1  Daniel  Parker  Coke,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Nottingham. 
•  la  Mr.  Keapel'i  notebook  it  it  called  alto  the  M  Cow  ai 


and  Tree.1 
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that  he  feared  it  was  against  the  rules  that  any  one  who  was,  not  a 
member  of  the  club  should  attend  this  function  ;  but  the  old  gentle- 
man persisted,  saying  that  the  president  was  well  known  to  him, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  Mr.  Dutton  could  easily  arrange  the  matter. 
With  some  difficulty  permission  was  obtained  for  him  to  be  present, 
and  he  was  placed  next  the  chair.  « 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  pleasantly*  but  at  its  conclusion,,  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  rose  and  addressed  the 
chairman,  Sir  Robert  Burdett.  He  begged  that  his  presence  might 
be  no  restraint,  and  as  their  first  toast  was  "THE  PRINCE" 
(the  Pretender)  he  would  drink  it  in  the  customary  manner.  He 
then  unbuttoned  the  knee  of  his  breeches,  knelt  down  upon  his 
bare  knee,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  son,,  drank  the  toast  in 
this  posture,  and  then  quitted  the  room  in  silence.1  •  Young  Coke 
was  dumbfounded  at  the  revelation  which  his  father  had  chosen 
to  convey  in  such  a  curious  manner,  and  at  what  he  now  recognised 
to  be  the  dangerous  consequences  of  his  own  introduction  into  a 
society  of  whose  political  significance  he  had  been  utterly:  ignorant.* 
Alas  !  for  the  remembrance  of  the  Pretender's  Queen  and  the  white 
cockade,  he  never  again  entered  the  Cocoa,  Tree. 

But  a  stronger  cause,  even,  than  a  discovery  of  th?  abhacred 
Jacobite  tendencies  in  his  brother-in-law  would  have  been  necessary 
to  sever  the  friendship  of  the  two  young  men.  li  a  divergence  of 
opinion  did  exist  politically  between  them,  it  must  have,  been  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  many  tastes  which  they  shared  in  common, 
and,  more  particularly,  that  of  hunting,  of  which  they  were  both 
passionately  fond.  It  was  probably  the  winter  after  his  return  to 
England  that  Coke  took  JJeadwell  Hall,  Oxon,  in  conjunction  with 
James  Dutton,  and  there  started  a  pack  of  his  own  hounds  and  kept 
his  kennels.  His  craze  for  all  outdoor  sports  had  survived  his  boy- 
hood ;  keenly  alive  to  every  delight,  he  lived  every  moment  of  his 
life  with  a  heartwhole  enjoyment  wh;ch  his;  splendid  health  alone 
made  possible  ;  but  while  he  appreciated  society  and  took  a  harmless 
pleasure  in  the  popularity  vfhick  his  prospects  and  .hia  good  looks 
universally  ensured  him,  he  was  ready  to  renounce  every  other 

1  In  public,  a*  has  often  been  recorded,  the  Jacobites  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  responding  to  the  toaat  of  M  the  King!"  by  pawing  their  wineglasses  over- their 
finger*bowls  or  beyond  the  water-jug*  (for  which  cause  it  eventually  betante  etiquette 
whenever  Royalty  was  present,  fo'r  all  who  were  not  royal'  to  •  dispense  with  the  use  of 
finger-bowls).  In  private,  however,  and  whenever  circumstance*  permitted  audi  a  frank 
display  of  loyalty,  the  health  of  the  Pretender  waa  always  drunk,  by  his  followers  kneeling 
in  the  manner  described  j  and  it  must  have  been  an  impressive  sight  when  a  laage  aatcjnbl/ 
drank  it  thus  upon  their  knees  in  solemn  and  reverential  silence.       ' 

1  This  noted  club  waa  originally  the  Tory  chocolate-house  of  Queen  Anne's  reijta.  It 
was  converted  into  a  dub,  probably  before  174$,  when  the  house  waa  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Jacobite  party  in  Parliament.  In  De  Foe's  Journey  Through  KnglatuL,  p.  16S,  he 
remarks  :  "A  Whig  will  no  more  go  to  the  Cocoa  Tree  than  a  Tory  wUl  be  seen  at  the 
Coffee  House  at  St.  James." 
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pleasure  for  a  day  in  the  covert  or  a  run  with  his  hounds.  He  was 
a  fine  and  a  fearless  rider,  and  soon  became  at  noted  for  his  seat  on 
horseback  as  he  was  for  being  one  of  the  best  shots  in  England. 

While  the  winter  months  passed,  he  sttU  prolonged  hifrsdjoura 
with  James  Duttan.  One  cause  for. this  was  his  growing  eatrafage- 
ment  from  his  father.  The  subject  of  his  projected  marriage  had 
become  a  constant  source  of  friction  between  them.  Mr.  Wenman 
Coke  remained  obstinately  opposed  to  it ;  Us  son  as  obstinately 
determined  upon  it.  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  admitted  Miss  Dqrtton's 
attractions—that  she  was  handsome,  accomplished  and  amiable  $ 
but  he  was  resolred  that  his  son  should'  make  a  better  marriage  front 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  had  long  decided  in  his  own  mind 
upon  the  wife  whom  he  wished  him  t$>  wed.  <  This  was  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  baronet,1  the  heiress  to  an  efceediiigly  large  pro- 
perty and  to  an  income  of  sot  less  than  j(^poo  a  year.  The  lady's 
father  was  equally  anxious  for.  the  union,)  and  it  was  belieted  thai 
the  lady  herself  would  have  no  objection  to  h.  Clever,  sensible  land 
otherwise  attractive,  she  was,  unfortunately,  slightly,  deformed1; 
and,  fully  aKte  to  hdrJackof  physical  beauty,  she  had  refiised  miny 
good  offers,  being  determined  that  her  husband  should  be  a  simple 
country  gentleman  who  would  be  more  likely  to  value  her  for  her 
real  worth.1  Everything  being  priopitiouA,  therefore,  that  his  son 
should  reject  such  an  addition  to  his  wealth  and  his  estate,  seemed 
to  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  to  be  flying  in  the.  face  of  Providence* 

But  the  suggestion  of  a  deformed  wife  ii  the  frface  of  the  beautiful 
Jane  Duttoivvery  naturally,  did  not  appeal  to-yogng  Coke,  <and  he 
flatly  refused  to  listen  to  his  father's  favourite  project.  Wenman 
Coke  as  firmly  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage  vrith  Miss  Duttan, 
and,  in  consequence,,  a  complete  severance  took  place  betweei 
father  and  son,  which  threatened  ta.be  permanent.  Events, 
however,  conspired  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  young  Coke's 
wishes. 

The  year  1775  was  a  momentous  one  in  his  life.  .  On  February 
28th  his  great~aunt  Margaret,  Lady  Leicester,  died  at  Holkham ;  and, 
her  deteraiiiation  to  outlive  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  thus  frustrated, 
the  latter  succeeded  to  the  property  >  of  Holkham.  On  April  •  19th 
young  Coke  was  appointed  Steward,*  Coroner,,  and  Bailiff  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  Norfolk :  and  on  May  6th  he  attained  his 
majority. 

This  last  fact  probably  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  his  engage* 
ment  with  Miss  Duttan  appears  to  have  been  announced.  **  Mr* 
Coke's  marriage  with  Miss  Duton,"  [sic]  wrote  Lady  Mary.  Coke  in 
her  Journal,  Friday,  June,  1775,  "  it; said  to  be  *H  agreed.    I  think 

1  In  Mr.  Bacon's  MS.  the  name  li  f  urpbteiy  tup pretted. 
*  She  tTentuaUrau»c^a*d4iea«t.th«k«rth^ 
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he  might  have  done  better,  but  he  was  certainty  to  judge  of  that 
himself ;  'tis  thought  the  lady  and  her  f amity  have  had  this  match 
in  view  some  years,  even  before  Mr.  Coke  went  abroad;'9 

Still  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  remained  obdurate ;  and  even  Lady  Mary, 
while  admitting  her  cousin's  right  to  choose  for  himself,  did  not 
altogether  approve,  of  that*  choiqe^j  On-  Friday,  June  30th,  she 
remarks  i-r*  . 

"  Mr.  Coke  and  Miss  Duton  are  much  talked  of;  his  father  is 
so  displeased  that  he  will  not  give  his  consent  or  anything  eke; 
I  fear  the  lady  is  not,  very  modest,  for  she  took  hold  of  Mr.  Coke's 
hand  at  Court,  when  the  Queen1  was  veiy  near,  which  was  taken 
notice  .of  by  her  Majesty/'     «  i  l .  '  /    .» 

Moreover,  announced  the  Journal,  Mrs.  Dutto*  had  told  Lady 
Townshend  that  u  Jenny  and  Mr.  Coke" "  had  discussed  the  future 
ordering  of  their  life  together  in  a  manner  which  greatly  shocked 
Lady  Mary.  u  So  rirach  familiarity  before  marriage*''  concluded 
Lady  Mary  severely,  "seems  to  me  as  if  tfc*  Lady  has  ifery  Kttle 
delicacy.  *  .  .''  •» 

But*  little  recked  the  young  loveis  if  the  whole  world  were  against 
their  romance,  save  only  in  this  particular,  that  if  a  suitable  allowance 
were  not  forthcoming  from  MrJ  Wenman  Coke,  the  marriage 
appeared  impracticable.  At  length  friends  interposed  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, arguing  that,  in  view  of  the  would-be  bridegroom's  future 
wealth,  to  insist  that  he  most  needs.' marry  money  was  surety  un- 
reasonable. Sir  Harford  Harbord,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  young 
Coke's,  had  a  long  correspondence  ufatth.ttys  irate  father,  and  pleaded 
his  friend's  caqse  with  warmth  and  tact.  He  it  was  principally  .who 
was  instrumental,  in  healing  the  breach*  though  Ma— afterwards 
Judge— Wilks,  who  was  a  friend  of  both  families,  likewise  took 
part  in1  the  dispute  and  gave  great  assistance  in  bringing  matters  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

At  last  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  accepted 
the  inevitable.  .But  ode  fact  remains  unexplained — Did  his  capitula- 
tion occur  prior  or  subsequent*  to  the  marriage  i  One  old  paper 
makes. mention  of  young  "  MfJ  C$heys  wonderful  ride  to  Sbiuborne" 
but'  of  this  no  details  have  survived*  Did  he  ride  off  like  a  true 
knight  of  romance  and  secure,  his  bride  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  I 
la  View  of  the  determined  characters  of  <both  father  and  son  this 
seems  highly  probable.  All  we  know  is  that  the  wedding  took  place 
on  Friday,  October  5th,  1775,  at  <  Sherborne,  or,  as  it  was  then 
written,  Shireborne ;  and  that  two  things  about1  it  were  unusual : 
first,  that  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  parish  church  to  the  House, 
the  ceremony  was  performed  there  by  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Twining;  the 
local  rector,  instead  of  in  the  house  itself,  as  was  customary  at  that 
date;    and  secondly,  that. the  names  inscribed  as  witnesses  are 
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those  of  James  Dutton  and  T.  Master,1  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  none  of  Mr.  Coke's  own  family  were  present. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  wedding  was  presumably  a  very 
quiet  one ;  but  seldom  can  a  more  striking  couple  hare  formed  the 
centre  of  such  a  ceremony.  Both,  as  we  have  seen,  Were  remarkable 
for  unusual  good  looks  and  personal  charm — the  bridegroom  in  these 
particulars  had  a  European  reputation — while  to  a.  perfect  face  and 
figure  the  bride  united  fascination  of  mind  and  manner.  Both  were 
twenty-one  yean  of  age ;  both  were  deeply  in  love ;  and  for  both 
on  that  October  day  we  may  safely  conclude'  that  the  world  was  fair 
with  a  promise  of  happiness  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  mortals.* 

Whatever  the  state  of  young  Coke's  finances  at  the  time  of  his 
wedding,  he  contrived  to  give  his  bride  many  handsome  gifts ; 
amongst  others  on  her  wedding  day  he  presented  hex1  with  a  Very 
beautiful  watch,  key  and  seal  of  purple  enamel  encrusted  with 
diamonds.9  The  hands  and  face  of  the  watch  are  set  in  diamonds  ; 
on  the  centre  of  the  back  k  a  diamond  urn  which  still  contains  the 
fair  hair  of  that  bridegroom  of  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  while  the  seal  bears  the  words — 

Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant. 

Winter  was  coming  on,  and  it  seems  probable  that  with  th 
approach  of  the  hunting  season  the  young  couple  went  to  live  a 
Godwici  Hall,  Tittleshall,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  Mrs 
Coke,  like  her  husband,  was  a  fine  rider  and  loved  to  spend  long  days 
in  the  saddle.  Soon  Coke  brought  a  portion  of  his  pack  to  Norfolk, 
and  before  long  succeeded  Lard  Townshend  as  Master  of  the 
Hounds  ;4  but  he  hunted  for  a  few  weeks  only  till  the  breed  of 
foxes  was  increased.  Mr.  Rolf e  of '  Heacham  made  some  gorse 
covers  on  his  estate  in  that  parish,  and  set  the  first  example  of 
rearing  them. 

But  the  gaiety  of  those  fight-hearted  days  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination.  Six  months  after  young  Coke's  wedding,  early  in 
April,  news  came  to  him  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  father.  It  was 
some  time  since  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  had  given  up  the  house  in 
Hanover  Square  for  one  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  it  was  while  there 
that,  on  April  loth,  1776,  his  death  occurred.  Although  he  lived 
to  be  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  he  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim 

*  1 

1  T.  Matter,  Jtaq.,  of  Cirencester*  aimed  Mary  Dotton,  sister  of  Jane. . 

f  It  it  a  fact  worth  noting  that  a  hundred  yeart  afterwards  in  187$,  the  wedding  took 
place  of  Coke's  eldest  ton  and  the  second  wife  of  the  latter,  the  Hon,  Georgians  Caroline 
Cavendish,  eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Lord  Chesham.       \ 

•  Now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

4  It  is  said  that  he  succeeded  Lord  Townshend  at  eighteen  (see  Coke  of  Holkkam,  by 
Walter  Rye,  reprinted  from  the  Jmrmal  •/  tku  Roy*l  Agricultural  ftrtor,  Third  Series, 
VoL  VI,  Part  I,  1S95)  \  but  he  cannot  have  been  in  Norfolk  at  that  age. 
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to  bia  sedentary  habits.  His  frame  and  constitution,  which  were 
naturally  robust,  were  destroyed  by  sitting  continually  to  read  in 
a  bent  position.  This  produced  internal  trouble  which  eventually 
ended  in  his*  decease.  At  the  date  of  his  death 'he  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  'Holkham  for  eleven  months  only,  and  had  been  resident 
there  for  a  very  short  period,  owing  to  his  enforced  absence  in  town 
to  attend  to  hiSj  Parliamentary  duties  ;  yet  during  that  time  he  had 
lowered  the  rents  which  Lady  Leicester  had  raised*  and  had  thus 
•endeared  himself  to  the  tenants.  His  death  is  noted  in  the  Annual 
Register  as  follows  :r— "  Died,  Wenman  Coke  Eaqre,  Member  for 
Norfolk  and  Surveyor  of  the  Woods  belonging  to  the?  Crown  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster."  His  will  Avas  proved  by  his  father,  Philip 
Jtoherts,  his  widow  Elizabeth;  and  his.  son  Thomas  William. 

1  Young  Coke  thus  found  himself  called  to  the  more  serious. business 
of  life.;  and,  with  the-  possession  of  his  estates,  he  discovered  that 
the  .representation  of  the  coilnty  was  also  cdnsidered  to  be  part  of 
his  inheritance.  Sir  Harbord  Harbord  and  Sir  Edward  Astley  called 
upon  him  immediately  in  London  ;  they  urged: his  station  in  the 
county,  and,  above  all,  the  claims  which  the  friend  who  had  supported 
his  father  had  upon  him  ;  till  at  length,  unwillingly,  he  yielded. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Manifesto  which  he  issued  to  the 
public  is  dated  two  days  after  his;  father's  death. 

TO    THE    GENTLEMEN.  CLERGY    AND    FREEHOLDERS   OF   THE 
*  COUNTY   OF    NORFOLK. 

1 

•  % 

GRosvBNOE'Soja4fUV'.4/rtf  is*M,  1776. 

The  anxious  Ambition  which  I  feel  to  succeed  my  worthy 
father,  would  scarcely. have  induced  |ne  so  early,  under  such  a 
Calamity,  to  have  solicited  this  Distinction,  which  it  was  his 
Happiness  to  ha>ye  experienced,  had  it  not  been,  well  known  to  me 
it  was  his  ardent  Desire  that  every  Effort  might  be  early 
exerted  for  the.  Attainment  of  so  desirable  an  Object.  You 
flatteringly  held  out  your  Protection  to  him  before  he  was  called  to 
the  Succession  of  his  Ancestors,  which  now  devolves  to  me ;  but  it 
would  lose  greatly  of  its  value,  if  by  the  Sense  of  a  General  Meeting 
I  should  be  dejemed  unworthy  of  the  Honour  of  representing  the 
-  Qpunty  of  Norfolk.  The  Time  will  not  admit  of  my  paying  that  Re- 
spect which  is  undoubtedly-due  to  every. Elector;  but,  let  ine  asfure 
you  that  if  my  Wishes  prove  successful,  it  shall  be  my  study  to 
justify  your  Preference/ by  giving  the  most  unwearied  Attention 
to  your  particular  Interests,  and  to  the  Honor,  Liberty,1  and 
essential  Well-being  of  my  country. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

Thomas  William  Coke. 
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N.B. — The  day  of  Nomination  being  fixed  by  the  Sheriff 
for  Wednesday  next,  the  24th,  I  beg  leave  to  intreat  the  favour 
of  my  friends' appearance, 

•  t 

On  Wednesday,  24th,  accordingly,  a  meeting  was,  held  at  the 
Shirehouse  to  consider  who  was;  to  succeed  Mr.  Wenman  Coke. 
Young  Coke,  who  came  forward  with  ap  "  amiable  composure  and 
engaging  address,9'1  created  a  very  favourable  impression  anpl  was 
nominated  without  hesitation.  The  following  day  he  issued  another 
Manifesto : —  •"*...  ,,  '  >, 

TO   THE    GENTLEMEN,  CLERGY,  AND    FREEHOLDERS   OF 

THE    COUNTY   OF    NORFOLK*  [ 

I  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
High  Honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by: the  unanimity 
with  which  I  have  been  nominated  a  Candidate  to  supply  the 
Vacancy  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  my  late  Father;  an  Honour 
which  receives  an  additional  Value  from  the  undoubted  Testimony 
it  affords  of  your  approbation  of  his  Conduct. 

Permit  me  to  request  the  further  favour  of  your  Attendance 
and  Support  upon  the  day  of  Election.  Be  assured,  that  if 
I  have  the  Happiness  of  being  returned  your  Representative, 
my  unwearifed  Attentioh  shall  be  given,  not  only  to  the  real 
Interests  of  thia  County,  but  likewise  to  the  Honour,  Liberty, 
and  Welfare  of  the  Nation.  .        ' 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  Gentlemen,        - 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble1  servant, 

^Thomas  William  Coke. 

1  * 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  May  8th,  he  entered  N6rwkh 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  gentlemen,  clergy  and  freeholders, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Shirehouse.  ■  He  was  dressed,  as  was  the  custom 
on  such  an  occasion,  in  full  Court  dress,  bagt-wig,  buckle*  and  sword, 
and  the  people,  who  viewed  him  with  curiosity,' commented  audibly 
on  hi*  handsome  appearance.  At  the  Shirehouse  many  speeches 
took  place,  but  one  atone  deserves  passing  mention,  because  of  the 
strange  train  of  events  which  are  said  to  have  been  its  indirect 
result.  We  are  told  that  "  a  gentleman  high  in  office  "  delivered 
the  following  appropriate  remarks: — > 

•  r 

"  Gentlemen, — The  melancholy  event  that  calls  you  together 
this  day,  is  too  well  known  to  you  all.    You  are  met  to  consider       t 
of  a  proper  person  to  represent  this  great  commercial  county  in 
Parliament ;  an  object  at  all  times  important  in  itself,  but  rendered 

•  *  * 

1  Norwich  Mercury,  Saturday,  April  17th,  1776. 
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more  «o  by  the  critical  situation  of  public  affairs  at  this  juncture ; 
it  is  now  we  want  the  abilities,  the  unbiassed  firmness  of  the  late 
Mr.  Coke,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people ;  it  is  now  we 
begin  to  feel  the  value  of  the  faithful  guardian  we  have  lost  I 

"  Your  choice  this  day,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  fall  upon  some 
gentleman  distinguished  by  a  large  property  in  Norfolk,  whose 
fortunes  render  him  independent,  whose  inclination  is  to  be  so, 
and  whose  ambition  will  lead  him  to  imitate  that  conduct  in 
Parliament  which  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor, 
and  who  may  succeed  the  late  Mr-  Coke  in  public  virtue  as  well  as 
public  station." 

These  diplomatic  remarks,  which  pointed  so  plainly  to  one 
particular  candidate,  were,  it  is  said,  written  for  the  "  gentleman 
high  in  office  "  by  a  man  named  Richard  Gardiner,  formerly  a  major 
in  the  army,  better  known  by  his  nam  de  flume  of  Dick  Merryfellow. 
The  reputed  son  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  though  by  many  believed 
to  be  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Orford,  he  was  a  witty  writer  of  elec- 
tioneering skits,  verses  and  speeches ;  and  so  highly  was  his  influence 
valued,  that  it  is  said  he  was  often  paid  by  candidates  for  his 
support.  No  doubt  with  a  view  to  his  future  advantage  if  he  could 
put  young  Coke  under  an  obligation  to  him,  he  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  aid  the  latter's  election,  and  later  we  shall  see  what  use 
he  endeavoured  to  make  of  his  unsolicited  energy. 

Young  Coke,  however,  was  not  dependent  upon  Dick  Merry- 
fellow's  favour.  His  position  in  the  county,  his  attractive  appearance 
and  manner,  combined  with  the  respect  in  which  his  father  had 
beep,  held,  made  his  election  a  foregone  conclusion*  He  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  the  electors,  and  returned  his  thanks  to  them  in 
"  an  elegant  speech  delivered  with  the  most  engaging  address." 

Immediately  after  the  election  the  chairing  took  place.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  is  said  to  have  been  the  elevation  of  kings 
at  their  inauguration ;  but  in  Norfolk  it  differed  from  the  chairing 
in  other  counties.  The  Member,  who  stood  on  a  platform  in  front 
of  the  chair,  was  carried  by  four-and- twenty  strong  men  who  halted 
at  every  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and,  at  each  halt,  tossed  their  burden 
three  successive  times  high  in  the  air  out  of  their  hold,  as  far  as  their 
united  strength  could  send  it,  catching  the  poles  again  as  it  descended. 
To  a  nervous  person  the  experience  was  anything  but  pleasant, 
especially  as  the  Member  thus  conspicuously  elevated  was  sometimes 
a  target  for  brickbats  and  mud  from  his  less  friendly  constituents. 

But,  fortunately,  no  untoward  event  marred  young  Coke's 
experience  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  while,  borne  shoulder-high  above 
the  heads  of  the  people,  he  occupied  for  the  first  time  the  position 
he  was  to  fill  so  often  during  the  course  of  a  long  life.    The  chair 
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beside  which  he  then  stood  is  still  in  existence  in  Norwich,  faded  and 
battered,  a  curious  relic  of  bygone  days.  A  great  unwieldy  throne, 
upholstered  in  red  silk,  it  is  fixed  upon  a  platform  supported  by  two 
stout  poles.  The  back  is  overtopped  with  a  gaudy  design  In  gilt 
earring,  emblematic  of  Plenty,  and  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  liberty ; 
while  large  gilt  Cupids  in  carved  wood,  carrying  bunches  of  grapes, 
uphold  the  arms  on  either  side.  From. this  unsteady  eminence  Coke 
surveyed  the  scene  around  him  on  that  memorable  day.  The  market- 
place was  full  of  stavesmen  and  spectators,  every  window  showed 
gaily-dressed  women  fluttering  handkerchiefs  with  a  cockade  in  the 
corner  which  bore  his  colours,  flags  were  flying  and  voices  cheering, 
while  a  cavalcade  of  his  new  constituents  on  horseback  had  assembled 
to  escort  him. 

With  strangely  mingled  feelings  he  must  have  lool 
the  boisterous  crowd  beneath.     Life  stretched  bef 
with  great  duties  and  responsibilities.    In  the  last  : 
had  passed  from  youth  to  manhood.   He  had  married 
possession  of  his  estates,  and  had  now  been  chosen  a  r< 
the  people.    It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  the  thoughts  which  must  have 
swept  tumultuously  through  his  brain  in  that  moment.    Knowing 
the  temperament  of  the  man,  one  understands  how  he  must  have 
looked  on  the  future  with  awe  and  with  determination— the  awe  of 
a  nature  always  diffident  about  his  own  capabilities,  the  deter- 
mination of  a  nature  always  strong,  for  what  he  considered  right. 
The  words  of  his  Manifesto  mnst  have  been  present  to  his  mind  : 
"  Be  assured,  that  if  I  have  the  Happiness  of  being  elected  your 
Representative,  my  unwearied  attention  shall  be  given,  not  only 
to  the  real  Interests  of  this  County,  but  likewise  to  the  Honour, 
Liberty,  and  Welfare  of  the  Nation." 

How  he  should  fulfil  that  promise  his  life  was  to  show. 

And  so,  amidst  the  cheering,  shouting  crowd,  Coke  was  borne 
in  triumph  through  the  town.  It  was  thus  that,  two  days  after  his 
twenty-second  birthday,  he  entered  Parliament.  He  was  the 
youngest  Member  when  he  entered  the  House ;  he  was  the  oldest 
when,  after  a  long  and  honourable  career,  he  retired.  He  was 
elected  for  thirteen  Parliaments,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
break  when  he  judged  it  best  to  retire,  he  represented  either  Norfolk 
or  Derby  for  a  space  of  fifty-six  years. 
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WHEN  Sir  Edward  Astley  and  Sir  Harbprd  Harbord 
had  iwaited  upon  Coke  in  order  to  persuade  him  to 
stand  for  the  County,  they  told  him  that  they  would 
desire  him  to  write  one  letter  only  to  one  person, 
and  that  was  to  Lord  Orford,1  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Norfolk.  Coke  wrote  accordingly,  1  and  asked  Lord 
Orford's  support.     He  received  the  following  answer  : — 

•    "My  dear  Sir, 

"Holkham  and  Houghtoh  have  ever  been. united  in  the 
;  Strictest  bonds  of  friendship*  and  I  hope  Will  ever  continue  so." 

The  second  time,  however,  vvfcen  he  had; occasion  to  make  the 
same  request,  the  answer  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : —    ' 

"  *I  have  great  regard  for.  you,  but  I  regret  to  see  that  you 
so  often  clog  the  wheels  of  the  Governihent." 

None  the  less,'  Lord  Orford  did  not  then  withdraw  his  support ; 
but  when,  on  a  third  occasion,  Coke  again  applied  for  it,  the  answer 
returned  wris  as  follows  :— 

"Sir, 

"I  respect  you  as'  an  Agriculturist,  but  you  must  not 
turn  .the  County  of  Norfolk  into  a  borough." 

And  Lord  Orford  threw  all  his  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 

The  attitude  of  Lord  Orford  may  be  considered  typical  of  the 
manner  in  which  Coke's  opponents  were  disposed  to  regard  him  ; — 
at  first  with  complacent  indifference,  soon  with  growing  alarm, 
next  with  a  very  respectful  fear.  The  fact  of  his  devotion  to  field 
sports  and  his  known  reluctance  to  enter  the  political  arena,  for 

1  George,  third  Earl  of  ^Orford,  ■  man  of  very  eccentric  mind  and  habit*. 
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a  time  blinded  them  to  •  the  underlying  determination  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  invincible  earnestness 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  he  entered  Parliament,  a  political 
career  had  little  attraction  for  him.  As  a  means  of  personal  advance- 
meat  it  was  as  useless  as  it  was  unpalatable  to  him.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  wan  wholly  without  that  ambition  which  is  a  craving  for  gratified 
vanity.  He  disliked  the  fret  of  party  strife,  the  petty  jealousies  of 
contending  factions.  Country  life  with  its  peaceful  pursuits  had 
always  been  move  in  harmony  with  his  temperament.  To  follow 
hia  hounds  in  exciting  chase  through  Suffolk,  Oxford,  or  Essex ;  to 
tramp  with  his  gun  through  the  keen  Norfolk  air  in  a  long  day's 
sport ;  to  live  in  the  midst  of  his  tenants ;  to  gather  his  friends 
about  him  and  make  them  .taste  of  a  hospitality  which  was  princely— 
this  existence  appealed  to  him  far  more  strongly  than  the  strain 
of  public  life  and  its  often  unworthy  ambitions.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  youth  in  years,  he  found  himself,  without  personal  exertion, 
already  possessed  of  all  which  could  render  existence  enjoyable* 
Recently  married  to  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  the 
owner  of  great  wealth  and  of  a  palatial  home,  the  inheritor  of  a 
position  which,  as  a  Commoner,  ,wfs  unassailable,  he  had  nothing 
to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  \>y  letting  himself  drift  into  the  vortex 
of  a  public  career.  . 

Yet  he  tfcew  himself  with  characteristic  vigour  into  the  work 
which  had  been  thrust  upon  him.  He  had  been  bred  among  those 
to  whom  party  spirit  was  nipt  merely  a  ppse  dictated  by  convenience — 
a  gentle  lever  to  professional  success,  but  a  burning  force,  a  breeder 
of  g^eat  loves  and  greater  hatreds,  a  creed  whose  negation  was  a 
blasphemy ;  to  whom  there  could  be  no  uprightness,  no  honesty 
outside  of  the  faction  to  which  they^themselves  belonged.  And 
he  was  of  the  days  of  immense  concentration,  of  stubborn  conviction, 
of  heartwhple  energy ;  when  existence,  spent  of  necessity  in  a 
more  circumscribed  area,  battened,  on  its  own  personality ;  when 
those  of  like  persuasion,  herding  together,  waxed  stubborn  in  each 
other's  strength;  when  individuality  was  not  dissipated  in  the 
eternal  contact  with  counter-currents,  in  the  hurry  of  a  life  which 
while  broadening  each  man's  outlook,  cripples  his  assurance.  There 
were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days ;  they  were  the  days  of  great 
achievements. 

So  to  Coke,  with  his  splendid  youth  emphasising  its  boundless 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  his  boundless  means  for  gratifying  that 
capacity,  the  claims  of  duty  and  of  patriotism  remained  paramount. 
The  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  with  his  earliest  boyhood 
were  bred  in  his  bone  and  had  grown  with  his  youth.  They  were  as 
defined  and  staunch  at  this  the  commencement  of  his  career,  as  they 
remained  to  its  close.  "  When  I  was  first  elected,"  he  said  half  a  century 
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later, "  I  told  the  freeholders  the  line  of  conduct  I  should  pursue.  I 
told  them  I  was  a  Whig  of  the  old  school,  a  lover  of  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  by  that  line  of  conduct  my  course  should 
be  governed."  To  fear  God,  to  help  Man,  and  to  hate  all  Tories, 
those  were  the  tenets  to  which  he  considered  himself  pledged. 
There  was  in  his  character,  we  are  told,  a  remarkable  simplicity 
and  a  complete  lack  of  egotism  which  was  infinitely  lovable,  as  it 
was,  perhaps,  infinitely  remarkable  in  his  peculiar  circumstances* 
But  devoid  of  all  self-sufficiency  as  he  always  remained  with  regard 
to  his  own  capabilities,  he  was  already  decided  in  his  views  and 
unalterably  consistent  in  his  code  of  action.  A  passionate  love  of 
justice  and  of  fair-play^  an  unbroken  attachment  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious, freedom  ;  a  hatred  of  all  taint  of  oppression  and  coercion,  of 
all  intolerance  and  bigotry — these  were  the  leading  characteristics 
of  his  nature,  alike  at  this,  the  outset  of  his  career,  as  at  its  close. 

Years  afterwards,  on  retiring  from  Parliament,  he  described  his 
feelings  on  his  first  entry  into  political  life  ;  and  they  are  best  given 
in  his  own  words  :— 

"  When  I  first  offered  myself  for  this  county,  I  did  so  with 
great  reluctance,  for  I  had  no  wish  to  come  into  Parliament.  I 
was  no  orator,  no  politician.  I  was  young,  and  just  returned  from 
abroad,  and  my  own  pursuits  (if  I  could  appeal  to  the  ladies)  were 
much  more  congenial  to  my  feelings.  But  I  was  much  solicited 
by  Sir  Harbord  Harbord,  Sir  E.  Astley  and  Mr.  Fellows  of  Shottis- 
ham,  who  said,  and  said  truly,  that  I  owed  it  to  my  father's 
memory,  and  to  Sir  E.  Astley,  who  had  just  stood  a  severe  contest ; 
and  that,  if  I  did  not  stand,  a  Tory  would  come  in.  At  the  mention 
of  a  Tory  coming  iny  gentlemen,  my  blood  chilled  all  over  me  from  bead 
to  foot,  and  I  came  forward.  Educated  as  I  had  been  in  the  belief 
•  that  a  Tory  was  not  a  friend  to  liberty  and  the  Revolution — but 
a  friend  to  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance — a  supporter 
of  bribery  and  corruption  and  of  all  the  evils  of  oligarchy — I  could 
not  resist !  I  had  not  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  months 
when  Charles  Tompson  said  to  me  one  day — '  If  Mr.  Coke  is 
inclined  for  a  Peerage,  I  will  mention  it/ — Soon  after  this  the 
Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to  me,  and  said  that  the  King  allowed 
them  to  make  three  Peers,  and  that  I  should  be  the  first  if  I  liked. 
I  immediately  went  to  London,  to  Burlington  House,  and  called 
on  the  noble  Duke,  and  told  him  I  was  astonished  that  he  should 
think  I  would  desert  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  so  great  was  my  regard  for 
him  (Mr.  Fox)  so  long  as  I  lived  I  would  ever  support  him."1 

The  bait  of  a  peerage  offered  thus  at  the  very  outset  of  Coke's 
parliamentary  career,  and  the  complaint  in  Lord  Orford's  letter 

1  See  Femur's  Msgasun*  (1843),  P*  3* 
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previously  quoted,  that,  as  a  Member  of  very  brief  standing,  Coke 
was  already  able  to  "  clog  the  wheels  of  Government,"  is  sufficiently 
remarkable,  and  shows  that  his  was  very  early  recognised  as  an 
influence  which  it  was  well  to  conciliate,  or  to  suppress. 

But  although,  as  he  points  out,  he  was  no  orator,  no  polished 
rhetorician,  he  speedily  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
swayed  his  heaiers  by  the  mere  force  of  his  immense  sincerity. 
He  never  spoke  on  any  subject  on  which  his  conviction  was  not 
absolute.  The  strength  of  his  personality,  his  overwhelming 
integrity,  impressed  his  hearers  as  a  more  studied  eloquence  would 
have  failed  to  do.  Owing  to  the  laxity  with  which  the  Parliamentary 
records  and  newspaper  reports  were  kept  at  that  date,  often  only 
incomplete  fragments  of  current  speeches  were  preserved.  Despite 
this,  with  regard  to  Fox's  eloquence  Lord  Erskine  remarked  that 
"  in  the  most  imperfect  relics  of  his  speeches  the  bones  of  a  giant 
are  discoverable  "  ;  and  although  the  same  verdict,  from  the  same 
standpoint,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  often  distorted  survivals  of 
Coke's  utterance!,  yet  of  those,  too,  one  feels  that  they  reveal  a  man 
of  bolder,  grander  mould  than  his  fellows — not,  be  it  again  em- 
phasised, a  giant  in  rhetoric,  but  a  giant  in  individuality,  in  honesty 
of  purpose,  in  the  fearless  expression  of  that  honesty.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  ask  from  either  side  of  the -House,"  Coke  stated;  "I 
speak  merely  as  an  honest  man  representing  a  great  and  important 
county  "  ;l  and  in  that  very  simplicity  lay  his  strength. 

"  Mr.  Coke,"  we  are  told,  "  though  a  very  constant  attendant 
on  hi*  Parliamentary  duties,  and  a  ready  speaker,  had  no  ambition 
to  rank  high  as  an  orator.  His  speeches  are  few,  short,  and  un- 
ornamental.  He  spoke  in  the  style  and  in  the  character  of  *  liberal' 
and  independent  Country  gentleman  ;  but  whatever  he  said  had  the 
merit  of  being  simple  and  to  the  point."8 

Thus,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  when  interest  in  the  topics 
discussed  has  grown  cold,  there  is  a  life,  a  force  about  his  remarks 
which  still  can  impress  one  with  the  moral  strength  of  the  man, 
and  can  enable  one  to  understand  the  verdict  pronounced  at  the 
dose  of  his  career,  haw  the  mere  influence  of  his  example  for  mort 
than  half  a  century  had  had  an  extraordinary  effect  in  keeping  up 
the  standard  of  public  morality.*  Indeed,  when  his  indignation 
was  aroused  by  any  acts  of  injustice,  of  oppression  or  corruption!, 
he  denounced  these  with  a  heartwhole  abhorrence  which  was  apt 
to  occasion  alarm  to  timid  hearers.  "  If,"  says  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  in  anxious  apology,  "  in  some  of  his  after-dinner  addresses 
he  betrayed  a  want  of  taste  in  culling  his  expressions  of  contempt, 


nary  Dtbatn,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  782. 
*  Pamphlet,  Thomas  Willi**  C«fc,  Batl  of  Leicattr,  published  by  Whiting,  Beaufort 
Howe,  Strand,  circa  1838.  *  Op,  at. 
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he  did  it  out  of  the  overwhelming  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  and 
not  with  a  desire  to  wound  !  " 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life, 
carried  away  by  his  convictions,  his  vehemence  often  gave  a  handle 
to  his  enemies ;  for,  like  his  ancestor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he 
was  no  time-server,  no  respecter  of  persons.  To  him  the  truth  was 
so  vital,  the  cause  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  so  sacred,  that 
the  more  squeamish  susceptibilities  of  an  illiberal  audience,  or  the 
minor  considerations  of  his  personal  popularity  could  not  weigh  ill  the 
balance.  In  reference  to  this  we  are  told—"  It  has  been,  charged 
against  his  public  conduct  that  it  was  generally  marked  by  vehemence 
and  intemperance,  and  those  who  did  not  know  him  imagined  that 
his  natural  disposition  was  violent.  No  mistake  was  ever  greater. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  ardent  and  honesty  and  was  never  disposed  to 
compromise  or  conceal  any  fact  or  any  opinion  connected  with 
public  duty*  He  rarely  appeared  or  spoke  but  cm  the  occasions  when 
the  abuses  he  denounced  demanded  energetic  -opposition."1 

In  later  life  he  once  told  a  characteristic  story  of  these  die  early 
days  of  his  political  career.  It  appears  that  his  friends  were  anxious 
to  arrange,  a  dinner  in  Yarmouth  on  his  behalf,  and  applied  to  the 
Mayor  of  that  town  for  permission  to  use  the  town  hall  for  that 
pmrpQse*  The  Mayor,  a. man  of  conventional  views  and  cautious 
disposition,  took  alarm  at  anything  which  might,in  its  development, 
affect  his  civic  dignity.  So  he  made  his  acquiescence  to  depend  on 
what  Coke  afterwards  described  as  "  an  insulting  and  suspicious 
stipulation  " — he  would  lend  the  hall,  he  said,  if  Mr.  Coke  would* 
give  4  solemn  promise  not  to  abuse  the  Corporation.  Needless  to  say, 
the  offer  was  not  accepted  and  the  promise  not  giveil.  Whereupon 
a  man  of  less  timid  temperament,  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  came 
forward  and  offered  the  loan  of  his  building  for  the  required  purpose ; 
an  offer  which  was  at  once  accepted.  But  the  wrath  of  the  local 
magnates  at  what  they  considered  a  defiance  of  their  authority 
krjew  no  bounds.  With  a  system  of  petty  tyranny  which  it  is  difficult 
to  credit,  they  informed  the  manager  that,  in  future,  neither  would 
they  attend  the  theatre  themselves,  nor  allow  their  wives*  and 
daughters  to  do  so. 

Coke  weftt  to  the  dinnet  f  >  but .  he  told  the  (perpetration  very 
plainly  what  he  thought  of  their  conduct ;  and  it  was  twenty-five 
years  before  he  could  again  be  persuaded  to  dine  in  Yarmouth* 

"  A  public  nun  like  myself/'  he  said*  when  relating  the  -  story 
fifty  years  afterwards*  "  is  undoubtedly  fair  game.  In  early  life  I 
went  to  Yarmouth,  but  found  so  much  Ulibecality  in  the  Corporation, 
that  I  told  them :   €  There  is  an  iUiberality  in  your  conduct  which 

1  Undated  newspaper  extract,  preserved  bjr  the  Hon.  the  Re*.  Thoapt  Kcppel,  fifth, 
•on  of  William  Charles,  fourth  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
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I  do  not  like ;  I  shall  never  again  make  my  appearance  here  until 
you  have  a  Mayor  presiding  of  opposite  principles/  " 

Twenty-five  years  later,  Mr.  Palgrave,  a  Mayor  of  this  description* 
reminded  Coke  of  his  promise,  and  called  upon  him  to  redeem  it* 
Coke  did  so,  and  attended  the  Mayor's  dinner,  but  the  circumstances 
of  his  former  visit  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  he  took  a  subtle 
satisfaction  in  giving  frank  expression  to  his  political  views.  The 
Corporation,  moreover,  had  not  waxed  more  liberal  with  the  flight 
of  years  and  their  change  of  chief.  They  took  alarm  very  early  in 
the  evening,  and,  in  a  body,  they  hurried  from  the  room*  "  Truth  to 
tell,"  said  Coke,  when  relating  the  incident,  "I  drove  all  the  Cor- 
poration from  the  room— but  perhaps  the  company  was  not  mucfi 
the  worse  for  that !  " 

The  story,  however,  is  valuable  as  an  indication  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  influence  was  regarded,  even  in  die  very  early  days 
of  his  caseer.  A  reluctant  politician  of  twenty^two,  he  had  already 
made  himself  recognised  as  a  power  to  be  feared.  The  timid  magnates 
of  a  provincial  town*  the  wary  ministers  of  a  powerful  Cabinet 
alike  adopted- methods  which  seemed  to  them  politic  in  an  attempt 
to  stifle  his  inconvenient  honesty.    And  both  alike  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  not  roused  to  resentment  by  what  he 
considered  a.  just  cause,  no  human  being  was  ever  more  forgetful 
of  injuries,  more  peaceful  in  his  tastes  and  disposition,  and  more 
equable  in  daily  life.  His  contemporaries  describe  him  as  of  a 
"  delightful  temper,"  and  invariably  speak  of  him  as  unassuming, 
sincere,  and  marvellously  free  from  egoism.  He  had  a  horror  of 
flattery,  and  no  man  saw  through  it  more  quickly  or  treated  it  with 
greater  contempt.  On  one  occasion,  soon  after  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  Holkham,  his  health  was  proposed  at  a  dinner,  and  the 
proposer  was  proceeding  to  preface  his  toast  by  a  speech  of  fulsome 
compliments,  when  Coke  suddenly  disconcerted  the  flow  of  his 

eloquence  by  murmuring  gently— 

i 
Lay  it  on  thick, 

Some  of  it  will  stick. 


Still  more,  his  father^  philosophy  of  loyalty  to  his  friends  and 
indifference  to  his  enemies  was  never  absent  from  his  remembrance  ; 
it  formed  the  great  and  commanding  rule  of  his  life*,  and  lay  at  the 
root  of  his  uiif  altering  independence  of  action  and  opinion. 

He  was- still  Very  young  when  he  attended  a  public  meeting  in 
Norfolk  where  a  .man  was  present  who  had  great  influence  in  the 
county,  and  whose  friendship  was  of  great  importance  to  him  from 
aa  electioneering  point  of  view.  But  there  were  certain  things  in 
this  man's  conduct  of  which  Coke  disapproved,  and  he  unhesitatingly 
told  the  man  in  no  measured  teems  what  he  thought  of  him.    On 
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leaving  the  building,  a  friend  of  Coke's  remonstrated  roundly  with 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  most  unwise  ;  "  You  have  made 
an  enemy  of  that  man  for  life/'  he  complained.  "  And  with  his 
conduct,  what  was  he  before  ? "  retorted  Coke.  "  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing — my  father  called  me  to  him  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  said, '  Tom, 
stick  to  your  friends,  and  disregard  your  enemies ! '  I  have  done 
so,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  my  existence  !  " 

Soon  after  Coke  entered  Parliament,  Lord  Rockingham,  the  head 
of  the  Whig  party,  invited  him  to  a  Ministerial  dinner.  There  he 
met  and  was  formally  introduced  to  Charles  James  Fox,  and  there  the 
foundations  of  a  lifelong  attachment  were  laid*  Very  rapidly  their 
political  relations  developed  into  a  warm  personal  friendship  which 
terminated  only  with  Fox's  death  in  1806.  Fox  described  Coke 
as  one  of  "  the  brightest  ornaments  of  England  "  ;*  while,  as  a 
statesman,  Coke  admired  Fox's  principles  ;  and  as  a  man  revered  the 
qualities  which,  in  spite  of  Fox's  very  obvious  faults,  made  him 
lovable  to  his  contemporaries,  and  still  endears  his  name  to  posterity. 
"When  I  first  went  into  Parliament,"  Coke  related  at  his  last 
nomination  in  1830,  "  I  attached  myself  to  Fox,  and  I  clung  to  him 
through  life.  I  lived  in  the  closest  bond  of  friendship  with  him. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  people,  the  practiser  of  every  kindness  and 
generosity,  the  advocate  of  Civil  and  Religious  liberty."8 

Although  Coke  was  devoid  of,  and  indeed  had  a  special  abhorrence 
of  the  particular  vices  which  marred  Fox's  character,  there  was  in 
other  respects  much  akin  in  their  natures.  Both  upheld  liberty 
as  the  very  life  of  the  State  and  the  very  breath  of  existence ;  both 
were  simple  and  unostentatious  in  their  tastes,  preferring  country 
life  and  hating  the  prominence  of  a  public  career ;  both  were  dis- 
interested, downright  and  incautious  in  the  vehemence  of  their 
sincerity.  For  Fox's  oratory  Coke  had  the  most  profound  admiration. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  used  to  say  that  none  bat  those  who  had 
heard  it  could  ever  form  any  conception  of  that  marvellous  fluency. 
For  five  hours  at  a  stretch  Fox  would  speak  without  notes,  without 
preparation  of  any  description,  and  during  all  that  time  not  once 
would  he  hesitate  for  a  word  to  convey  his  exact  meaning  to  his 
hearers,  or  pause  to  sift  the  arguments  which  poured  from  him  in 
.one  impassioned  flow  of  eloquence.  The  genius  of  Fox  appealed 
to  Coke  only  less  than  the  principles  it  was  employed  to  advocate. 
"  So  great  is  my  regard  for  Fox,  so  long  as  I  lire  will  I  ever  support 
him,"  Coke  vowed  in  the  dawn  of  his  political  life,  and  he  was 
faithful  to  the  principles  involved  in  this  resolution  till  the  day  of 
his  own  death* 

His  loyalty  was  very  early  put  to  the  test.    The  moment  when 

1  Hist.  cMems.  of  His  Own  time,  by  Nathaniel  Wraxall  (1836),  Vol.  I,  p.  244. 
8  Qfyrvritk  tMcrcarj,  August  7th,  1830. 
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be  entered  Parliament  was  a  moment  of  great  national  crisis. 
England's  quarrel  with  America,  brought  about  by  the  arbitrary 
and  tactless  policy  of  the  British  Government,  had  reached  a  crucial 
stage.  The  blockade  of  Quebec  had  just  been  raised.  The  American 
Congress  was  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  circular 
Manifesto  to  be  sent  to  the  several  Colonies,  thirteen  of  whom,  on 
July  4th,  abjured  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  And  mean- 
while, in  order  to  remedy  the  mischief  of  past  tardiness,  the  English 
Government  determined  to  carry  on  the  struggle  with  a  vigour 
which  should  astonish  all  Europe,  and  to  employ  such  an  army 
as  had  never  before  entered  the  New  World.  This,  it  was  considered, 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  silencing  clamour  and  of 
preventing  troublesome  and  now  useless  inquiries.  For  the  English, 
as  a  nation,  are  philosophic,  and  resign  themselves  to  the  inevitable 
with  a  dogged  determination  to  make  the  best  of  a  fiasco.  When 
once  the  people  were  heartily  engaged  in  a  war,  it  was  believed  that 
they  would  no  longer  cavil  over  the  causes  which  had  led  to  it ;  they 
would  be  agreed  that,  whoever  was  right  in  the  beginning,  American 
insolence  deserved  chastisement ;  and,  their  national  and  military 
pride  at  stake,  they  would  carry  the  struggle  through  with  eagerness 
and  determination.  Still  more,  the  efforts  of  the  minority,  battluig 
against  general  opinion,  and  apparently  directed  against  the  national 
interest,  would  every  day  become  more  feeble,  and  deprive  them  of 
popularity,  which  is  the  soul  of  opposition. 

From  the  first,  Coke,  of  his  very  nature,  was  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  American  war ;  and  he  voted  in  the  first  minority  against 
it.  Not  only  did  he  foresee  its  disastrous  consequences  and  deplore 
the  mistaken  policy  which  had  led  to  it ;  not  only  did  he  recognise 
that  the  American  States — who,  as  our  allies,  were  a  source  of  our 
commercial  prosperity — as  a  people  conquered  and  alienated  could 
prove  only  an  impossible  drain  upon  our  resources,  a  perpetual 
menace  to  our  tranquillity.  Stronger  than  any  motives  of  selfish 
policy  to  him  was  the  question  of  fair  play.  Taxation  without 
representation  was  radically  unjust ;  those  who  paid  the  taxes  had 
a  right  to  appoint  those  who  imposed  the  taxes ;  upon  that  ground 
alone  he  opposed  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  For  the  Colonies 
had  been  goaded  into  insurrection  ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  at  first  been  accepted  by  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  States 
unwillingly,  and  only  when  all  hope  of  compromise  was  at  an  end. 
The  Colonists,  individually,  were  men  who  were  attached  tp  the 
Crown,  who  did  not  desire  emancipation,  who  only  demanded 
justice  as  the  pledge  of  their  loyalty.  And  Coke,  recognising  the 
reasonable  nature  of  their  demands,  believed,  even  at  this  critical 
juncture,  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  an  Administration  with  insight 
and  tact  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
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But  the  obstinacy  of  the  King,  the  incompetency  of  the  Ministers, 
were  fatal  to  a  pacific  adjustment.  George  HI  declared  that  he 
would  never  yield,  or  give  office  to  any  man  "  who  will  not  first 
sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  keep  the  Empire  entire,  and  that  no 
troops  shall  consequently  be  withdrawn  from  America,  or  inde- 
pendence ever  allowed."  The  war  was  the  King's  war ;  the  Ministers 
were  his  tools ;  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and,  unfortunately,  by  the 
educated  classes,  the  whole  question  was  woefully  misunderstood ; 
while  the  friction  of  rival  parties  made  it  impossible  to  promote  a 
clearer  understanding.  Coke  had  early  learnt  to  dread  the  King's 
influence  in  politics,  the  narr6w,  unconstitutional  policy  of  George 
III,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  been  attributed  to  Bute's 
pernicious  teaching.  In  allying  himself  with  Fox  in  opposition 
to  what  was  known  as  the  King's  party,  he  was  aware  that  he  espoused 
an  unpopular,  and,  as  it  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be,  a  losing  cause. 
For  to  uphold  the  King's  policy  was  the  way  to  place  and  power ;  to 
oppose  it  was  to  incur  royal  and  all  but  universal  disfavour ;  the 
dissentients  to  the  war  were,  by  the  majority,  considered  to  be  the 
professed  enemies  of  their  King  and  country. — Later,  when  the 
truth  of  their  conclusions  had  been  disastrously  proved,  men  recog- 
nised, too,  the  disinterested  honesty  of  their  struggle  for  justice. 
That  small  minority  who  had  kept  their  honour  unstained  were  then 
seen  to  be  the  true  upholders  of  the  vaunted  British1  Constitution 
and  of  the  traditional  British  love  of  freedom.  But,  for  the  priesent* 
misapprehension  and  calumny  dogged  their  footsteps. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  Session  on  October  31st,  the  King, 
in  his  speech,  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  another 
campaign,  as  the  revolted  Colonies  had  rejected  "  with  circumstances 
of  indignity  and  insult,  the  means  of  conciliation  held  oiflt  to  them 
under  the  authority  of  our  Commission."  An  address  of  thanks  was 
framed  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  to  this  an  amendment  was  moved 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  deprecating  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  towards  the  Colonies,  and  pointing  out  how  greatly 
their  grievances  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 

It  was  with  regard  to  this  Amendment  that  Fox  wrote  the  first 
letter  which  is  extant  from  him  to  Coke,  and  which,  differing  in 
tone  from  his  later  correspondence,  shows  that  their  acquaintance 
had  not  yet  ripened  into  the  intimate  friendship  which  afterwards 
subsisted  between  them. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  acquaint  you  that  everything  i$ 
settled  much  to  our  wishes.  Lord  John  is  to  move  the  amendment 
much  upon  the  plan  of  Lord  North's,  only  omitting  the  Loyalist 
clause.    Lord  North  will  support  him  and  move  to  insert  some 
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vtords  favourable  to  the  Loyalists,  to  which,  if  they  are  moderate, 
we  axe  not  to  object.  J  fouatd  Lord  N.  as  reasonable  aa  we  could 
desire.  I  trust  this  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  all  our  friends, 
as  it  has  to  those  in  this  room  who  have  heard  it. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  humble  and  obt.  servant, 

"Charles  James  Fox. 

«S**cUy  might,  St.  Jambs'  St." 

Hie  Amendment  concluded  with  the  significant  words :— r 

"  We  shall  look  with  the  utmost  shame  and  horror  on  any 
events  that  shall  tend  to  break  the  spirit  of  any  large  part  of  the 
British  Nation,  to  bow  them  to  an  abject,  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  any  Power  whatsoever  ...  for  though  differing  in 
some  circumstances,  those  principles  evidently  bear  sq  string 
an  analogy  to  those  which  support  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
own  Constitution,  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  appearance  of 
justice  to  think  of  wholly  expelling  them  by  the  sword  in  Any  part 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions  without  admitting  consequences 
the  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom." 

Coke,  Fox,  Wilkes,  Thomas  Townshend  and  Colonel  Barre 
supported  the  Amendment.  Lord  North  only  mildly  repelled  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  whkfy  it  suggested  against  that  portioil  of  the 
King's  speech  which*  expressed  His  Majesty's  desire  to  restore  to  the 
Americans  law  and  liberty.^  The  set  against  it,  however,  was  too 
strong,  and  it  was  defeated  by  242  against  87.  ' 

Henceforward  opposition  to  prerogative  Governmept  became  the 
watchword  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  Coke,  faithful  to  it,  adopted 
two  toasts  to  which,  throughout  his  life,  he  always  gave  prominence 
on  every  public  occasion. 

One  was— 

"A  Ministry  which  will  support  what  is  right, 
And  a  Parliament  which  will  support  nothing  wrong."    '  • 

The  other — 

M  The  respectability  of  the  Crown, 
The  durability  of  the  Constitution 
And  the  prosperity  Qf  the  people."1 

1  In  the  Creevty  Paftfi  mention  is  made  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  having  quoted  a  garbled 
veriioa  of  the  Utter  toast.  The  Hon.  H.  C.  Rennet,  writing  to  Creever  from.  Broods'* 
1814,  *»ys :  aOur  dinner  last  night  was  good  and  well  managed  and  a  good  spice  of 
Whiggism.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  talked  very  sad  stuff,  and  his  last  feat  was  the  following 
toast,  *  Respectability  to  the  Crown,  Durability  to  the  Constitution,  and  Indtpendent*  to  the 
people.4  Mr.  Keppel,  however,  states  that  both  the  toasts  given  above  were  the  *fawmiti 
«*/  figimaJ  t—m%  of  Mr.  Coke,  and  the  Duke  never  attended  the  Holkham  Sheep* 
•bearings  without  giving,  the  latter  toast  as  Coke  himself  gave  H.  Lord  Albemarle  gives 
Mother  version  at  «The  Liberty  of  the  .Subject ' "  [Fify  Ttars  if  My  Life,  by  George 
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He  also  adopted  an  his  badge  the  colours  of  blue  and  buff,  in 
consequence  of  the  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat  which  Fox  had 
made  popular  among  his  followers,  and  which  closely  resembled  the 
military  uniform  worn  by  the  levies  commanded  by  Washington. 

Meanwhile  he  was  busily  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  county 
which  he  represented.  In  1776  his  name  was  on  the  list  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Norfolk  Summer  Assizes ;  while,  from  time  to 
time,  it  appears  in  other  pubKc  capacities  ;  but  an  event  in  January, 
1778,  first  served  to  bring  it  into  political  prominence. 

A  memorable  public  meeting  was  then  convened  at  Norwich.  An 
advertisement  for  this  was  first  issued,  inviting,  as  it  explains — 

"All  who  are  disposed  at  this  critical  juncture  to  assist  the 
exertions  of  the  British  Empire  in  support  of  the  Constitutional 
authority,  to  defend  these  kingdoms,  if  necessary,  against  any 
foreign  attack." 

This  meeting  was  called  at  the  "  Maid's  Head,9'  the  famous  old 
inn  in  Norwich  where  Queen  Elizabeth  stayed,  and  where  the  room 
in  which  she  slept  is  still  used,  little  changed  since  she  occupied  it. 

A  counter-advertisement  promptly  appeared  summoning  the 
opponents  of  war  to  meet  at  the  Swan  Inn.  It  was  couched  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"To  the  Nobility,  Clbroy,  Freeholders,  and  In- 
habitants of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  of 
the  City  &  County  of  Norwich." 

"There  being  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  is  a  design  of 
attempting  to  raise  a  regiment  in  Norfolk  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  America,  and  engaging  this 
County  and  City  of  Norwich  into  giving  a  sanction  to  those 
measures  which  directly  tend  to  the  protracting  of  this  fatal  war; 
lest  the  resolutions  of  those  who  still  wish  for  coercive  measures 
should  be  deemed  the  declaratory  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  respecting  the  present  unhappy  contest — it  is  wished 
that  a  general  meeting  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  others  may 
be  held  at  the  White  Swan  in  St.  Peter's,  Norwich,  on  Wednesday 
the  28th  of  this  instant  January,  precisely  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, to  consider  whether  any  measure  that  gives  countenance 
-   or  support  to  so  burdensome,  fruitless  and  inglorious  a  war  can 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  1876,  Vol.  II,  p.  3).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Mr. 
Bennet  talked  of  the  Duke's  toast  at  "  sad  stuff"  because  it  was  new  to  him  personally,  or 
because  the  usual  formula  was  misquoted,  as  on  the  famous  occasion  when  the  toast  was 
given  as '« The  Majesty  of  the  People,"  or  a  Our  Sovereign— -the  People/'- 


The  Lift  *md 
Timtt  #/-£  J.  Fa*,'  byBari  Russell  (1866),  VoL  III,  p."  168. 
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be  consistent  with  the  landed  and  trading  interest  of  the  County 
and  City  of  Norwich,  or  is  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  senti- 
ments of  the  independent  part  of  the  inhabitants." 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  this  latter  meeting  which  Coke  attended ; 
but  when  the  opponents  of  the  war  were  assembled  at  the  "  Swan," 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  confront  the  meeting  then  assembling 
at  the  "  Maid's  Head,"  and,  accordingly,  they  repaired  thither. 
They  found  Sir  John  Wodehouse  in  the  chair,  and  the  business 
being  opened  by  Lord  Townshend,  then  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
who  stated  that  he  had  called  his  friends  together — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  the  means  of  affording 
such  assistance  as  should  best  enable  the  Government,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  to  exert  itself  for  the  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Authority  of  the  British  Empire ;  that  the  unhappy  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged  with  America  was  unavoidably  attended 
with  large  expense,  had  been  followed  by  a  destruction  of  men,  and 
a  waste  of  force,  which  was  much  to  be  lamented,  and  that  our 
natural  enemies,  it  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  would  avail 
themselves  of  our  situation,  and  therefore  it  was  become  necessary 
to  be  provided  with  a  force  that  would  enable  us  to  resist  any 
attack  that  might  be  made  upon  us  at  home.  For  which  reason 
he  submitted  to  the  company  whether  opening  a  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  levies  to  fill  up  those  Corps  which  had 
been  considerably  reduced,  and  might  be  expected  to  return  from 
America,  would  not,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  be  the  least  exception- 
able and  most  beneficial  made." 

Lord  Townshend  was  seconded  by  Henry  Hobart,  brother  to  Lord 
Buckinghamshire.  But  the  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Windham  of  Felbrigg  arose  and  made  his  first  public 
speech*  Tall,  keen-eyed  and  athletic  as  when  in  his  schooldays  at 
Eton  Coke  had  known  him  as  "  Fighting  Windham,"  he  stood  before 
the  excited  crowd ;  and  although  so  often  in  after-life  accredited 
with  being  a  nervous  and  diffident  speaker,  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
now  banished  all  self-consciousness,  while  in  a  clear,  strong  voice 
he  detailed  at  length  the  past,  and  anticipated  the  future  public 
consequences  of  the  war,  protesting  against  the  subscription  proposed 
at  the  meeting.  Coke  succeeded  him,  strongly  concurring  with  all 
he  had  said,  and  uttered  a  vehement  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Nevertheless,  a  large  fund  (more  than  £5000)  was  raised,  Sir  John 
Wodehouse  and  Lords  Buckinghamshire  and  Townshend  each 
subscribing  £500.  The  Whigs  never  forgot  this ;  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  when  Colonel  Wodehouse  was  standing  for  the  election 
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of  1 806,  a  huge  placard  was  posted  about  Norwich  bearing  the 
trenchant  inquiry — » 

"who  subscribed  five  hundred  pounds  to'  cut  the 
americans*  throats,  and  lost  that  colony  ?" 

Ooke,  however,  took  more  speedy  action  to  bring  the  meeting 

into  disrepute,.   He  set  to  work  with  an  energy  which  astonished  and 

delighted  his  constituents.    By  the  following  month,  on  February 

y  17th,  1778^  he  presented  a  petition  from  them,  in  the  wording 

of  which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  his  influence,  if  not  his  actual  penman- 
ship. It  does  not  slur  over  recent  happenings  ;  it  is  dignified,  strong 
and  sincere. 

After  praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the  u  true  grounds  and  conduct 
of  this  unhappy  civil  war,  and  that  the  best  means'  be  found  for 
bringing  fy  to  a  speedy  determination,"  it  pdints  out  sarcastically  the 
*  utmost  concern  and  surprise  "  with  which  the  petitioners  view  kht 
"  extraordinary  endeavours  used  in  this  kingdom  to  raise  men  and  money 
for  His  Majesty's  service  by  free  gifts  and  contributions,  not  given  and 
granted  in  a  Parliamentary  course"  of  which  " unusual  and  strained 
efforts  not  only  is  the  legality  most  doubtful,  at  a  time  when  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  etc.,  .  .  .  but  is  certainly  calculated  to  convey  a 
most  dangerous  impression  to  neighbouring  countries  that  the  public 
resources  of  the  kingd6m  are  in  an  exhausted  condition."  It  points 
out  h6w  the  petitioners  themselves  have  been  called  upon  in  a 
u  manner  equally  alarming  "  to  raise  men.  and  money  for  supporting 
the  Constitutional  authority  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  announces : — 

"  We  hope  and  trust  that  the  Constitutional  authority  is  safe 
arid  well  supported  in  the  affections  of  a  loyal  and  free  people ; 
we  know  of  ho  attack  upon  or  resistance  to  the  operation  of  thfe 
Laws  of  this  country  or  in  this  Kingdom— impaired  as  we  may  be 
m  Power  and  reputation  abroad — we  have,  however,  jfeace  at  home; 
but  in  thirteen  once  flourishing  and  obedient  Colonies  of 'Great 
Britain,  His  Majesty  has  **  authority  or  other  Government  to  be 
supported.  A  misrepresentation  of  our  unhappy  situatioto  would 
be  a  mockery  of  our  distress.  An  Empire  is  lost.  A  great  Con- 
tinent in  arms  is  to  be  conquered  or  abandoned." 

• 

It  concludes  by  deploring  the  state  to  which  the  country  is  reduced* 
and  by  pointing  out  that  the  petitioners  entertain  grave  doubts  of 
the  "Wisdom,  Care  and  Prudence  of  those  who  conduct  His 
Majesty's  affairs,  and  by  whom  a  deserving  people  have  been  greatly 
abjured,  deceived  and  endangered." 

On  December  4th  of  the  same  year  Coke  followed  up  this  first 
attack,  by.  bringing  forward  a  morion  in  the  House  condemning  a 
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Manifesto  whith  had  been  published  by  the  Commissioner!  for 
restoring  peace  with  America.  This  Manifesto  he  first  moved  might 
be  read  to  the  House,1  and  next  moved  : — 

1 

"That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  lps  Majesty,  to 
express  to  his  Majesty  the  displeasure  of  this  House  at  a  certain 
Manifesto  and  Proclamation,  dated  the  3rd  October,  1778  •  ,  . 
and  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  the  sense  of  this  House  that  the 
said  Commissioners  had  no  authority  whatsoever,  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  virtue  of  which  they  w^re  appointed  by  his 
Majesty,  to  make  the  said  declaration  .  »  .  nor  can  this  Hoipe 
be  easily  brought  to  believe,  that  the  said  Commissioners  derived 
any  such  authority  from  his  Majesty's  instructions." 

Whereupon  he  called  upon  the  King  to  disavow  publiclv  thfe* 
matter  set  forth  by  the  Manifesto,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  in- 
human, unchristian,  derogatory  to  the  Crown  and  debasing  to  the 
people. 

This  was  a  strong  measure,  since,  if  approved  by  the  House,,  fy 
practically  forced  the  King  to  eat  his  own  words  and  to  revoke  the? 
sentiments  which  he  had  announced  to  two  hemispheres  through  the 
mouths  of  his  Commissioners.  Coke  followed  up  this  daring  motion 
by  'a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  denounced  the  policy  of  the  King's 
Ministers  as  being  "  inconsistent  with  the.  humanity  aid  generous 
courage  which  have  always  distinguished  the  British  nation." 

His  speech  created  considerable  sensation.  A  heated ;  debafe 
followed,  during  which  Lord  G.  Germaifcc  having  asserted  that5 
the  King  was  his  own  Minister,  Fox  cleverly  took  it  up,  lamenting 
that  his  Majesty  was  bis  own  unadvised  Minister.*  When  the  House 
divided,  Coke  was  one  of  the.  Tellers.  The  motion  was  lost  by  123 
against  209.  •     ' 

TTiat  same  day  George  III>  writing  to  Lord  North,  pointed  out, 
no  doubt  ^ith  unpleasant  anticipation,  that  there  was  a  "Long 
Debate  expected  this  day  ,f*6n  Coke's  Motion.'   It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  thelight  in  which 'the  King  already  regarded  the  youngest' 
representative  of  his  people,  since  Coke's  abhorrence  of  the  un- 

1  The  Manifesto  contained  the  following  threat  with  regard  to  the  American  Alliance 
with  France.  "  The  policy  as  well  at  the  benevolence  of  Great  Britain  have  thut  far 
checked  the  extranet  of  war,  when  they  tended  to  distress  a  people  still  considered  at  our 
fellow  subjects,  and  to  desolate  a  country  shortly  to  become  again  a  source  of  mutual 
advantage  j  but  when  that  country  professes  the  unnatural  design,  not  only  of  estranging 
herself  from1  ua,  bat  of  mortgaging  herself1  and  her  resources  to-  our  enemies,  the  whole- con- 
test is  changed,  and  the  question  is  hew  liar  Great  Britain  taay,  kf  n?0»»*?«M«  ktrpoiwtrt 
destroy,  ar  render  useless,  a  connection  contrived  former  ruin,  and  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
Prance/' etc  (fkrlismtntmy  Dekuri,  Vol  XIX,  p.  13*9).  ' 

*  Memorial*  *nd  Corrttfondertc*  o/C,  J.  Fox,  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  1853,  Vol.  I, 

p.  103. 

9  The  originals  of  the  ^correspondence  of  George  III  were  given  to  Geoage  IV*  and  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown. 
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constitutional  policy  of  George  III  was  only  equalled  by  George  Ill's 
annoyance  at  Coke's  opposition  to  it.  For  a  man  like  Coke,  who  was 
influenced  by  none  of  the  considerations  which  carried  weight  with 
the  majority  of  men  ;  whom  it  was  impossible  to  conciliate  as  it  was 
impracticable  to  coerce  ;  whose  integrity  was  above  suspicion ;  who 
cared  nothing  for  place  or  patronage,  royal  favour,  or  popular 
approbation ;  who  was,  moreover,  wealthy  enough  to  dispense  with 
both,  and  to  sustain,  unsupported,  the  position  of  first  Commoner 
in  the  Kingdom — was,  indubitably,  an  awkward  antagonist  to  the 
undue  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  And  to  understand  the 
antipathy  of  the  two  men,  it  is  only  necessary  to  realise  their  re- 
spective views  and  characters.  George  III  believed  in  the  "  right 
divine  "  of  Kings ;  Coke  in  the  sacred  right  of  the  Constitution. 
George  viewed  the  Ministers  as  his  servants,  bound  to  obey  his 
supreme  will ;  Coke  viewed  them  as  the  servants  of  the  State,  bound 
to  uphold  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  George  was  wedded  to  his  own 
conclusions  ;  his  decision  once  formed,  it  became  unalterable.  Coke 
said  of  himself :  "  For  my  part,  I  am  governed  by  experience  and 
I  always  make  haste  to  discard  error  when  I  find  it  out."1  George 
with  all  the  self-assurance  of  a  narrow  nature,  Coke  with  all  the 
diffidence  of  a  strong  nature,  were  opposed  upon  the  very  principles 
which,  to  each,  were  vital,  unalterable  and  the  very  root  of  his  being. 

Nor  did  Coke  attempt  to  conceal  his  opinion  of  his  Sovereign. 
"  Mr.  Coke's  strong  Whig  politics  and  decided  opposition  to  die 
wan  with  America  and  France,"  we  are  told,  "rendered  him 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  George  III.  Mr.  Coke,  who  neither  courted 
the  favour  nor  feared  the  frowns  of  a  Court,  was  in  the  habit  of 
uttering  with  the  most  perfect  bluntness  his  opinions  respecting 
his  Majesty."1 

In  yet  another  matter  were  the  King  and  his  first  Commoner 
radically  at  variance. 

Apart  from  his  activity  in  opposing  the  American  War,  Coke,  from 
his  first  entry  in{o  Parliament,  exerted  himself  with  regard  to 
economic  reform.  A  description  of  the  House  written  in  1768  was 
often  aptly  quoted  at  this  period  • — 

That  dirty  House  no  mortal  yet  can  dene ; 
Rub  as  you  please,  and  polish  as  you  can, 
Pension  and  bribes  will  iron-mould  the  man. 

The  existence  of  preposterous  Pensions  was,  more  especially  in  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  country,  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day. 
They  were  given  to  royal  and  ministerial  favourites,  and  had  little 

*  Dr.  Rigby's  HoJJtbam  and  its  ^Agriculture,  1S1S. 

1  Pamphlet,  Tk<mat  Coke,  E*rl  $f  Leknter,  printed  by  Whiting,  Beaufort  House, 
Strand. 
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bearing  upon  the  services  which  the  recipients  had  rendered  to  the 
State.  Not  only  did  the  King  have  recourse  to  bribery  to  obtain  his 
ends,  and  the  ministers  by  the  same  means  ensure  the  success  of 
measures  which  they  brought  forward  in  the  House,  but  the  actual 
existence  of  Members  could  sometimes  be  traced  to  the  same  system 
exercised  by  private  individuals.  Coke  used  to  relate1  a  characteristic 
story  of  how  George,  Lord  Orford,  who  died  in  1791,  once  paid  his 
gambling  debts. 

He  was  accustomed  to  play  high,  and  had  contracted  a  debt  of 
from  £3000  to  £4000  with  Macreath,  a  waiter  at  White's  Club.8 
On  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  he  asked  Macreath  if  he  would  like 
to  be  in  the  House.  Macreath  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
question,  but  at  last  said  he  should  certainly  like  it.  "  Well,"  said 
Lord  Orford,  "  if  you  will  strike  off  what  I  owe  you,  I  will  elect  you 
for  my  borough  of  Castle  Rising,"  and  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

Now  for  many  years  this  borough  had  only  two  electors— the 
parson  of  the  parish  and  a  farmer,  who  alternately  elected  each  other 
to  the  Mayoralty,  and  who  returned  two  members  to  Parliament 
at  the  bidding  of  the  two  patrons,  Lord  Orford  and  Lady  Suffolk. 
On  this  occasion,  when  the  Mayor  and  his  assistants  were  assembled 
upon  the  day  of  the  ejection,  they  found  to  their  dismay  that  Lord 
Orford  had  omitted  to  signify  to  them  bis  will  and  pleasure  as  to 
whom  they  should  elect.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress,  however^ 
there  arrived  a  letter  from  their  lord  containing  only  three  words— 
"Elect  Macreath — Orford."  Unfortunately  his  lordship  had 
omitted  to  state  the  Christian  name  of  the  member-elect ;  and  after7 
some  deliberation,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  forthwith, 
and  deciding  that  "  John  "was  a  common  and  likely  name,  they 
elected  John  Macreath.  When  the  waiter  appeared  before  the 
Speaker  to  take  his  seat,  he  said  that  his  name  was  Robert,  not  John, 
and  the  election  was  therefore  declared  void.  But  a  second  time 
was  the  Honourable  Robert  Macreath,  waiter  at  White's,  returned 
to  represent  the  people  of  England  in  Parliament,  by  the  fre$  and 
independent  Electors  of  Castle  Rising  ;  he  was  knighted  and  sat  in 
Parliament  a  considerable  time,  probably  with  as  much  usefulness' 
and  honour  to  his  country  as  many  of  those  men  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.3 

In  short,  as  was  remarked  in  the  House  nearly  half  a  century 
later  with  regard  to  a  ^petition  presented  by  Coke  against  this  same 
evil :  "  It  was  notorious  that  Seats  in  that  House  were  bought  and 

1  See  JUcolltctxons  ofHolkhm,  1830.    Printed  anonymously  in  1S42.    Holkham  MSS. 

*  Macreath  afterwards  became  proprietor  of  Arthur's  Club. 

*  Horace  Walpolc  also  mentions  this  story  ;  see  Journal  of  Lady  Mary  Coke,  privately 
printed,  Vol  IV,  n.  416  j  and  JValffit  Litters,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1 19-152.  But  Walpolc 
erroneously  state*  that  the  election  caused  to  much  scandal  that  Bob  Macreath  voluntarily 
resigned  hit  seat. 
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sold  like  cattle  in  Smithfield  market."  l  Norfolk  and  Derbyshire 
papm,  however,  leave  ua  in  no  doubt  with  regard  to  Coke's  attitude 
towards  tuch  practices.  He,  we  are  told,  "  ever  showed  himself 
tlhe  steadfast  friend  of  freedom  and  of  popular  rights  " ;  was  ever 
the  ''independent,  bold,  uncompromising  enemy  of  every  species 
of  aggression  upon  the  liberty  or  the  property  of  his  countrymen/' 
"  Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  he  ever  advocated  a  virtuous 
system  of  Government, — he  denounced  alike  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  corruption,  whether  discoverable  in  a  list  of  pensions, 
an  enormous  Military  establishment,  in  the  erection  of  a  palace 
or  the  contests  of  a  county  court — in  a  word,  his  name  is  to  be  found 
in  every  controversy,  and  in  every  division  which  involved  the  Rights 
of  the  peoplfe,  on  their  side."  •  "  Nor  can  it  be'  found  that  any 
enticements  hdwever  strong,  or  from  what  quartet  they  emanated, 
could  induce  him  to  give  a  single. vote  that  tended  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  take  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people."  *  "At 
all  times  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  economy,  and  raised'  his 
voice  in  Parliament  against  the  extravagance  of  the  Government 
from  which  he  anticipated  the  utmost  danger  to  the  country."4 

Undoubtedly,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  telling  Ministers 
ifehati  he. thought  of  their  system,  .and  that  with  a  frankness  which 
they  must  have  found  disconcerting.  "  I  am  determined  to  oppose' 
corruption  whatever  form  it  may  assume  !  "  he  announced,  "  and  its 
defence' I  leave  to  those  who  thrive  by  it.  When  I  look  to  the 
situation  of  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Houte, 
I.  no  Ibnger  pdy  attention  to  what  they  say  on  this  subject  I  "* 
"  Such  is  the  abject1  and  degraded  condition  of  their  adherents  in 
the  House,"  he  said  angrily  on  another  occasion,  "  that  if  minister 
were  to  hold  up  a  h,at  in  the  House  and  declare  it  to  be  a  Gteen  Bag, 
up  wbuld  come  a  procession  of  their  placemen,  and  solemnly  vote 
that  it  was  a  Bag  and  not  a  Hat !  "  *  And  he  strongly  advocated 
triennial  Parliaments,  for  he  said  that,  when  the  time  approached 
for  Ministers  to  meet  their  constituents*  their  behaviour  underwent 
a  considerable  revision  ;  at  other  times  he  well  knew  the  "  profligate 
mannet  in,  which  the  public  money  was  squandered,"  and  "  he  would- 
go  to  the  full  length  of  asserting  that  this  was  a  corrupt  Hbtse 
from  which  no  good  could  be  expected  !  "  7 
-  For  many  years  both  Fox  and  Coke  continued  to  point  out 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  New  Scries,  Vol.  VII,  p.  779, 
1  2(erm>kM  tMertutji  July  9th,  1 842. 

s  Memoir  of  Thomas  William  Coke  in  %A  Narrative  of  the  proceedings^  etc.,  connected 
tmtk  the  dinner  of  7*.  W.  Cofa  Bsf.9  pub.  Norwich,  1833. 
4  Derby  and  Chesterfield  ^Reporter,  July  7th,  1842. 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  XL,  p.  493. 

*  Speech  at  the  dinner  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Charles- James  Fo*, 
rSio. 

'  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  XL,  p.  1210. 
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how.  the.  tendency,  of.  the  prevailing' system  of  government  was  to 
reduce  .the' entire  country  to  a  state  of  poverty.  The  contrast  be- 
tween ihe>  condition  of  the  masses  prior  to  a  long  period  of  Tory 
administration,  with  .its  corruption  at  honle  and  its  wafs  abroad, 
compared  with  th*  condition  of  those  same  classes  subsequent  to 
that  period,  was  a  subject  which  Coke,  in  later  years  could  scarcely 
bear  to  contemplate.  .On  his  retirement  from  public  life,  looking 
back  oreer  I  a  long  Parliamentary  cireer,  and  being  then  in  a  position 
—such  las  few  men  could  boaft — to  gauge  that  result  with  accuracy, 
he  iemarked*  "  I  .am  afraid  there  arei  few  present  who  will  recall 
a  period*  so  long  past,  and  I  will  merely  show  you  the  difference 
between,  thfc  times  they  were  then  and  the  present  times.  You 
will  scarcely,  believe  that,  when,  I  entered  Parliament  in  the  year 
1776^  this  was  an  untaxed  country— there  was  then  no  poor's  rate; 
every  man  was  able  to  brew  his.  own  beer*  and  every  family  to  bake 
its  own  bread.  They  had  all  these  conveniences  in  their  own  homes. 
. .  .  But  Mr.  Fox  foretold  ithe  dreadful  state,  to  which  the  country 
would  be  reduce©!.  .  *  *  That  great  statesman-— for  he  was  the  greatest 
that  ever  lived — foresaw  and '.  fotetold  this  great  evil."  ,  One  day, 
so  Coke  related,  during  the  early  days  of,  their  acquaintance,  Fox 
remarked  to  htm :  "  My  dear  Coke,  if  you  live  long  enough,  you  will 
see  this  country  reduced  to  a  state  of  dire  poverty  by  the  system 
which  the  Tories  are  pursuing  " ;  and  thereupon  Fox  proceeded 
to  delineate! with  unerring  insight  both  the  growth  of  that  system 
and  its  result. 

How  that  prediction  was  fulfilled  Coke  was  fated  to. observe, 
year  by-  year,  with  bitter  recognition ;  but  eagerly,  during  -those 
first  days  of  hi?  Parliamentary  life,iie  fought  the  evil  which,  through- 
out his  career,  he  never  ceased  to  condemn.1 

In  the  year  of, his  first  election,' he  presented  a  Petition  for  the 
Abolition  of  Unjust  Pensions.  Later  he.  attacked  the  pension 
of  Colonel  Bftrrd.  "  In  a  crowded  house,"  Lord  Rosebery  remarks, 
"Coke  of  Norfolk  called  attention  to  the  pension  of  Barre.  To 
Barre  had  been  given  a  pension  of  £3200  a  year,  and  though  this 

4  That  Coke  was  exonerated-  from  all  participation  in  the  Ministerial  loaves  and 
Sshet  teems  to  have  been  apparent  even  to  the  somewhat  stolid  bucolic  intelligence,  for  the 
verses  of  Parkinson,  who  constituted  himself  a  Poet  Laureate  to  die  farmers,  drovers  and 
publicans  of  the  Norwich  Cattle  Market,  and  .gave  voice  to  their  opinions,  prove  that, 
on  this  point  at. least,  Coke  did  not  encounter  much  misapprehension.  In  a  doggerel 
entitled.  Tit  lnd*f*ndtmt  toatttwien  7  a  rttptct/kl  tribrnU  h  T.  fV.  Cafe,  Esj.,  Parkinson 
with  mcfe  fervour  than  poetry — 

.  "Con  the  Ministers  say  they  e'er  found  you  willing, 
To«hare  from  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  a  shilling  ? 
I  only  this  circumstance  slightly  just  name, 
And  ask  many  Statesmen  if  they  can  do  the  same  ? 
Was  they  daily  to  act  as  Statesmen|like  you, 
Out  burthens  and    roubles  we  soon'&bould  subdue  1" 

etc.,  etc. 
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enormous  sum  would  not,  after  the  payment  of  taxes  and  fee*  net,! 
be  above  £2100,  enough  remained  to  be,  even  in  those  days,  a  fain 
subject  for  Parliamentary  inquiry."  *    In  1780,  when  Coke  had 
been  barely  four  yean  in  Parliament,  we  find  him  writing  to  6ir 
Martin  ffolkes  and  other  gentlemen  In  Norfolk  to  beg  their  assistance 
in  promoting  a  petition  to  Parliament  to  reduce  public  expenditure ; 
While  in  connection  with  his  letters  on  this  occasion  one  fact  must 
be  remarked.    Coke  was  constantly,  both  in  early  and  later  Hie, 
accused  of  beings'  before  everything  a  party  man.   At  the  close  of 
Kis  public  career  his  enemies  maintained  that  for  fifty  yean  he  had: 
always  voted  with  his  party  whatever  the. measure  brought  forwards 
and* that  he  illustrated  the  Whig  principle  of  "  The  Party  every*' 
thing,  the  country  little  or  nothing  unless  seen  through  Party  Eyes," 
That  this  accusatioii  was  inaccurate  is  proved  by  any  study  of  his 
Pavlikmentary  speeches    Coke  certainly  was  a  strong  believer  in 
party  politics,  and  never  hesitated  to  call  himself  a  party  politician ;. 
after  he<  had  been  for  forty  years  in  Parliament  he  stated  that  "he 
had  for  fdrty  years  uniformly  maintained i  those  principle*) which. 
he  should  continue  to  maintain  till  his  death — principles  of  decided 
hostility  to  those  on  which,  jot  tbatfeiiod,  the  government  of  the  country 
B*d  been  conducted"*    But  the  principles  were  everything,  ancb 
the' party  was  to  be  upheld  only  as  the  ostensible  promoter  of  those 
principles.    Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  life  we  find  him. 
urging  men   to   fling  aside  their  narrow   party)  prejudices  and 
to  think  only  of  their  country ;  when  the  Tory  Government 
advocated   measures   he  apprdved,  he  was  ready  to   vote   with 
thenl ;  and  hia  views  are  seldom  more  clearly  illustrated  thin  in 
his1  correspondence  with  regard  t6  this  petition  of  1780,  while  he* 
was  still  a  novice  in  the  political  world. 

"  I  need  hot  observe,"  he  emphasises  to  Sir  Martin  ffolkes,  "  that 
Party  has  little  to  do  with  this  business ;  but  that  the  obtauakig 
a  redress  of  grievances  is.  universally  and  severely  felt  miist  *  be 
equally  wished  by  all  Parties  except  the  fetb  Individuals  who  are 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country"     • 

This  petition,  jvhen  formulated,  prayed  the  House  of  Commons 
"to  guard  against  all  unnecessary  expenditure,  to  abolish' sinecure, 
places  and  pensions  and  to  resist  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
Crown."  Against  it,  however,  a  strong  protest  was  raised.  Coke's 
opponents  declared  that  it  was  not  the.  genuine  petition  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  tried  to  quash  it.  Coke  held  his  ground 
determinedly ;  he  proved  that  the  petition  was  bona  fide  ;  it  was 
received  and  was  ordered  to  be  put  upon  the  table  of  the  House ; 
but  no  result  came  of  it,  and  his  non-success  in  what  he  felt  to  be 

1  Life  of  Pint  hy  the  Rifht  Hon.  the  BarL  of  Rotebery,  1891,  ch*-n.  p.  35. 
'  Parliamentary  Dtbatts  (Hansard),  Vol  XXXV,  p.  782. 
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such  an  urgent  reform  greatly  disheartened  him.  "I  am  not 
fond  of  making  Motions/'  he  said  subsequently;  "the  ill-success 
of  my  Motion  for  the  abolition  of  an  unjustifiable  Pension  hat 
put  me  out  of  conceit  with  Motions.*9  x 

Yet  fats  energy  does  not  seem  to  have  abated!  Glancing  over 
the  next  few  years,  his  name  appears  constantly  in  the  Debates 
of  the  period ;  and  his  suggestions  were  terse,  practical  and  dictated 
by  common  sense.  He  had  a  distinct  horror  of  needless  palaver; 
brief  and  businesslike  himself,  he  required  others  to  be  to.  Once 
we  read  bow,  when  Chancellor  Pitt  moved  a  trifling  financial  te- 
fonn,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  who  was  considered  the  bore  of  the 
House,  arose,  "  and  was  entering  upon  an  ample  discussion  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Nation's  finances  and  negotiations  for  peace, 
when  he  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk."  Coke  curtly 
pointed  out  to  the  too  loquacious  Member  "  how  fond  some  gentle- 
men were  of  debating  in  that  House,  and  how  little  the  public 
profited  by  it.  He  considered  the  dignity  of  the  House  suffered 
by  it"*;— a  reflection  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 'is  not  more 
often  brought,  under  the  consideration  of  Members  of  a  later  date. 
On  that  occasion,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  called  to  order  by  the  youngest? 
Member  of  the  House,  lapsed  into  discomfited  silence,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  colleagues ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  without  further 
opposition. 

On  another  occasion  we  read  that,  when  making  some  very 
practical  suggestions,  Coke  met  with  less  success.  It  was  when* 
Alderman  Newnham  had  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  receipt  tax 
that  Coke,  in  support  of  a  former  opinion  which  held  "that  no 
person  ought  to  move  the  repeal  of  a  tax  without  having  another 
to  propose,'1  suggested  three  new  taxes,  which  he  calculated  would 
represent  £5)0^000  a  year  to  the  revenue.  One  was  a  tax  upon  dogs ; 
another  was  to  be  put  upon  a  species  of  property  which  "  had  never 
yet  been  taxed,  and  that  was  pews  in  churches,  upon  every  one  of 
which,  if  private  property,  he  proposed  a  minimum  tax  of  twenty 
shillings,  and  upon  large  pews  for  corporate  bodies  twenty 'pounds, 
and  on  every  bishop's  twenty  pounds ! "  Further,  he  suggested 
"  that  tombstones  should  be  taxed  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  each, 
and  for  burying  in  churches  a  licence  of  ten  pounds  should  be 
required  " ;  but  this  last,  he  explained,  "  he  was  far  from  desiring 
to  see  a  productive  tax,  as  he  considered  the  custom  insanitary  and 
objectionable.  He  had  known  a  whole  parish  kept  from  church 
a  month  on  account  of  a  person  being  buried  in  it  who  had  died 
from  small-pox." 

These  suggestions  were  sufficiently  unexpected  to  cause  amuse- 

1  Geatltmaftt  &€aga%ifie,  December  22nd,  17S0. 
*  Ibid,  (1783),  December  13U),  p.  107. 
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ment.  Sheridan  wittily  opposed  the  idea  of  a  tax  upon  tombstones. 
"  The  receipt  tax,"  he  allowed,  "  had  been  objected  tso  as  trouble- 
some  and  vexations ;  that  on  tombstones  was  certainly  not  liable 
to  the  same  objection,  as  the  people  out  of  whose  fortunes  it  would 
be  levied  wduld  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  fcince  they  must  foe 
dead  before  there  could  be  any  call  for  the  tax.  But  who  knows,*' 
he  added,  "that  it  might  not  be  rendered  unpopular  by  being 
represented  as  a  receipt  tax  upon  persons  who,  after  having  faid  the 
debt  $f  naturty  had  the  receipt  engraved  upon  their  tombs  I ".  l 

It:  is  interesting'  to  notice  that,  although  not  treated  seriously 
at,  the  time,  one  at  least  of  Coke's  suggestions,  the  tax  on  dogs, 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Pitt.  Possibly  Coke  was  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  failure  to  introduce  this  measure,  for  Mr.  Dent,8 
who  ultimately  carried  it,  was. ever  afterwards  known  as  "The 
Dog  "  or  "  Dog  Dent,"  and  was  incessantly  the  unhappy  recipient 
of:  large  hampers  garnished  with  hares'  legs,  pheasants' tails,  grouse 
and  partridge  wings,  etc.,  but  filled  with  dead  dogs. 

Amongst  other  measures  which  Coke  early  brought  forward 
was. a  strong  bill  against  night  poaching;  also  a  characteristic  bill 
for  utilising  the  waste  lands  and  commons  of  Norfolk,  and  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  rotes  of  honorary  freemen ;  he  attacked  the  care- 
lessness of  the  Admiralty  in  not  affording  proper  protection  to 
trade  upon  the  coast  of  the  kingdom ; '  he  was,  we  learn,  the  only 
member  who  offered  active  opposition  to  General  Conway's  bill * 
for  arming  the  people ;  *  and  he  uttered  a  strong  protest  against 
the  ceding  of  Gibraltar;  while  upon  all  agricultural  subjects  he 
was  particularly  active.  This  is  anticipating  the  march  of  events, 
but!  it  suffices  to  show  that  at  no  time  was  he  contented  to  be  a  mere 
spectator  of  other  men's  labours.  Alert,  energetic  and  keenly  in 
earnest  as  he  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  his  whole  inclination 
was  not  in  the  work  before  him. 

Yet  whatever  reforms  occupied  his  attention  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  the  paramount  question  of  the  injustice  done 
to  the.  American  States  was  never  long  absent  from  his  thoughts 
nor  from  his  speech.  He  struggled  unwearyingly  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  grievances  of  the  American  Colonists, 
and  to  sh6w  that  the  cause  of  America  was  also  the  cause  of  England 
herself.  He » was  far  from  desiring  a  separation  between  England 
and  her  Colonies ;  yet  he  quickly  realised  that  if  the  schism  were 
irrevocable,  it  was  better  to  agree  to  the  independence  of  the  States 

1  QentlemantfMagazinc%  December  4th,  1783. 

9  Mr.  Dent,  Member  for  Lancaster  j  of  a  Westmorland  family  and  partner  m  Child's 
Bank. 

'  February  list,  1780. 

4  General  Conway,  Secretary  of  State,  1765, 

•  June  17th,  1783. 
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and  to  retain  them  as  willing  allies  than  as  conquered  enemies. 
But  so  long  as  the  English  arms  were  successful,  so  long  men  refused 
to  believe  that  the  cause  in  which  they  were  succeeding  was  an 
unjust  one.  It  was  not  until  England  had  been  impoverished  by 
a  long  and  bloody  warfare,  until  Washington  had  turned  the  scale 
of  victory  against  us,  that  the  nation  at  large  began  to  question 
whether  the  policy  of  George  III  and  his  Ministers  had  not,  after 
all,  been  as  mistaken  as  it  was  unjustifiable. 

Meanwhile  Coke,  out  of  his  very  loyalty  to  what  he  held  to  be 
the  true  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  could  honour  the 
struggle  of  those  who,  he  protested,  interpreted  such  principles 
more  accurately  than  did  the  obstinate  King  and  his  servile  Ministers, 
In  later  years  he  seldom  cared  to  refer  to  this  period  of  our  national 
history,  but  once  at  a  Holkham  sheep-shearing  he  told  the  comgaay 
a  curious  fact. 


•1  Every  night  during  the  American  war,"  he  tiaid, 
drink  the  health  of  General  Washington  as  the  greatest  ma 
earth."1 

•  •  •    ♦ 

And  this  admiration,  as  Lafayette  informed  him*  Washington 
throughout  his  life  cordially  reciprocated.1  *  ' 

Only  two  more  events  remain  to  record  with  regard  to  Coke's 
first  Parliament.  In  this  year  of  1778,  after  little  more  than  eighteen 
months  of  public  life,  he  was,  for  the  second  time,  offered  a  peerage— 
on  this  occasion  by  Lord  North— and  again  he  declined  it  decisively, 
little  dreaming  that  before  six  years  were  over  he  would,  for  the 
third  time,  reject  a  like  offer,  under  circumstances  yet  more  remark- 
able. 

In  the  following  year,  1779,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  first  voted  with  Fox,  on  March  29th,  for  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  and  how,  on  this  occasion,  he  little  imagined  that 
half  a  century  would  elapse  before,  on  the  actual  anniversary  of 
that  date,  Catholic  Emancipation  would  be  carried  in  the  Commons, 
March  29th,  1829. 8  "         ' 

^ 1  A  cB&ort  rf  tk*  Tranfoctioru  at  tkt  Holkham  Shef-shearing*  J&SI*    By  ft.  M,  Bacoo. 

Printed  by  Burks  and  Kinncbrook,  and  sold  by  J.  Harding,  St.  James's  Street. 

1  3ee/*»4  p.  $27*  '  1 

*  Obituary  Notice,  ^rm^k  AUrfy*f%  Jvty  Qth,  l$4*.   ;  Al^o  Coke's  tpeecfr  at  Tbdfrid, 

J«ly,l83a  '  . 
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CHAPTER  IX 

DICK  MERRYFEIXOW    , 

1776-1780 

■ 

ALttt.  22-26 

N  1780  occurred  a  dissolution,  and  Coke  again  offered  himself 
for  the  representation  of  Norfolk.  This  was  the  first  General 
Election  in  which  he  had  taken  part  since  his  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment. While  canvassing,  an  influence  was  brought  to  bear 
against  him  which  might  have  seriously  affected  his  success; 
and  the  story  of  his  conduct  in  connection  with  which  furnishes 
further  proof  of  the  quiet  determination  of  character  for  which  he 
early  Jbecame  known. 

When  new  to  the  management  of  his  mate,  Coke  had  had  a 
curious  and  disagreeable  experience.  Richard  Gardiner,  alias 
Dick  Merryfellow,  who  had  supported  him  in  his  first  election 
and  who  was  said  to  have  written  the  speech  on  that  occasion, 
already  quoted,  determined  to  turn  that  fact  to  his  own  advantage. 
fie  was  a  man  whose  life  had  been  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  at  the 
age  pf  fifty-three  he  found  himself  with  a  wife  and  family  in  a 
stftte  of,  pecuniary  embarrassment.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Coke 
and  offered  himself  as  what  he  termed  Auditor-General  for  the 
Holkham  estates. 

Coke  was  at  first  unwilling  to  consent ;  but  Gardiner's  impor- 
tunities and  his  own  good-nature  overruled  his  better  judgment. 
Partly  out  of  gratitude  for  the  man's  services  at  the  time  of  his 
first  election,  for  which  he  felt  himself  under  an  obligation,  and 
partly  out  of  a  desire  to  help  any  one  of  straitened  means,  he  yielded  ; 
and  just  three  and  a  half  months  after  his  accession  to  his  property, 
on  August  1st,  1776,  he  delivered  the  appointment  under  his  hand 
and  seal  making  Richard  Gardiner  Auditor-General  of  all  his  estates 
in  Norfolk  at  a  salary  of  ^600  a  year.  The  office  was  practically 
a  sinecure ;  though  Coke  may  have  thought  that  the  experience  and 
advice  of  a  man  of  Gardiner's  age  and  ability  might  be  a  help  in 
bis  newly-acquired  duties. 
He  was  soon  to  find  out  his  mistake.    Gardiner,  seeing  himself 
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in  possession  of  a  comfortable  salary,  and  in  a  poet  which  he  believed 
to  be  secured  to  him  for  life,  at  once,  as  an  old  account  says,  "  as- 
sumed the  character  and  dignity  of  a  Dictator-General."  Having 
got  his  way  without  difficulty  in  the  first  instance,  "  unfortunately 
for  himself  he  thought  Mr.  Coke's  youth  and  inexperience  would 
correspond  with  Shakespeare's  dupe  of  fortune-*- 

*  « 

*  Who  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 
Aa  a*6e8  are.  .  .  .     * 

In  short,  despite  his  natural  shrewdness,  Gardiner  hopelessly  mis- 
calculated the  temperament  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
Coke's  amiability  at  first  appears  p>  have  blinded  friends  and  foes 
alike  to  his  real  character  j  but,  however  young  and  inexperienced, 
he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  submit  tamely  to  being  made  a  dupe  by 
any  one.  At  this  period,  his  Parliamentary  duties  enforced  his 
absence  from  Holkham  during  each  session ;  yet  he  soon1  discovered 
that  the  estate  was  not  being  managed  as  he  wished.  On  November 
15th  he  left  Holkham  for  town,  and  did  not  return  till  fcarly  the 
following  January,  when  he  hastened  back  for  the  audit ;;  and  then 
an  incident  occurred  which  convinced  him  that  Gardiner  was  not 
making  a  proper  use  of  the  power  with  which  he  had  invested 
hinu*  .'   •     '      • 

Amongst  other  reports  made  by  Gardner  to  Mr. '  Coke  was 
one  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  forester,  known  to  traclitioiV  as 
"Owd  Tom,"  had  better  be  dismissed.  He  was,  so  Gardiner 
stated,  a  lazy,  useless  old' man,  who  did  not  work  hoiicstly  at.  his 
"grdb-stttbbing,"*  and  was  best  got  rid  6f.  Coke  replied*  casually 
that  he  would  decide  the  matter  another  day.  A  few  days  later 
there  arrived  atnong  the  foresters  a  new,  hand  who  seemed  a  hard- 
working, kindly  fellow,  and  who  upon  being  asked  by  one  of  his 
mates  to  lend  his  help  with  a  peculiarly  stubborn  root,  did  so  with 
a  heartiness  and  skill  which' won  him  golden  opinions.  He  was, 
accordingly,  received  by  them  with  rough  cordiality  and  made  free 
of  their  society ;  he  worked  steadily  and  uncprnplainingty  with  them, 
and  drank  his  half-pint  of  beer  or  ate  his  crust  of  bread  and  cheese 

1  Mtmnrt  •/  tie  Lift  end  Writings  {frost  mid  vrrsg)  tf  flfc-rA-— d  Q-rd*n~r ,  £fyre, 
•fat  Dick  MtrryfiUtw.  Of  seriua  md  fmcetiom*  memory.  Printed  by  O.  Kearsley,  Fleet 
tacevtapta,  and  M.  Booth,  Norwich,  January  lit,  1782. 

#  *  The  atory  of  thia  incident  ia  so  universally  preserved  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wnfjetead  in  Norfolk  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  its  authenticity.  Tra- 
ditiaa  indeed  tesipia  it  tb  a  date!  when  Coke  was  a  far  older  man  and  in.  the  height  of  his 
feme }  but  aa  no  other  instance  is  on.  record  of  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  his  bailiff  or  agent, 
tbe  inference  appears  conclusive. 

1  In  Wallet  Rye/a  Ghuarf  if  H\rii  uxwd  in  Rati  A»fli&  (4895)  the  meaning  of  «grub- 
•tubbing*  fa  given  aa  to  "half  chop  off,  half  stub  a  tree."  "Stubbing"  is  used  in  cqany 
parts  of  the  country  to  designate  removing  the  stubs  of  a  cut*down  wood,  while  in  Kent 
*•  *«H  *  grubbing  "  ia  employed'  to  denote  the  same  process, 
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affably  with  the  rest.  A*  he  worked  amonget  them*  however; 
he  made  spfedal  friends  with  *  Owd  Tom,''  >  reported  a  sluggjard 
and  idler,  ind  who^  so  far  frota  btang  what  Gardiner  hdd  (repre- 
sented him,  toiled  at  his  stubbing  with  untiring  energy  and  industry. 
At  the  end  of  two  days  the  new  mate  disappeared,  and  thfc  following 
pay-day  at  Holkham  "Owd'Tom/?  to  his  extreme  suiprisp,1  was 
presented  by  the  Squire  with  a  handsome  rise  in  wages,  whieh,  later, 
was  supplemented  with  a  comfortable  pension.  Coke,  like  Haroun 
al-Raschid,  had  gone  amongst  his  labourers  disguised,  rather  than 
do  a  possible  act  of  injustice  to  one  pld  man  j  and  thf  folloyvipg 
February  he  disjmissed  Gardiner!  with  a  gratuity  of.  jfipo,  jufit  pix 
months  after  the  date  of  his  appointment*     .       '.  ,-j  t  ';  .,    •   f  ; , 

Gardiner  was  dumbfounded.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  vanity^ 
and  the  public  blow  to  his  self-esteem  yvas  intolerable  to  Jun}» 
For  some  reason,  feeling,  convinced  that  Sir  Harhord  Harbord 
had  advised  Coke  to  take  this  step,  he  wrote  to  the  former  accusing 
him  of  having  prompted  his  dismissal.  .  Sir  Harbord  Harbora 
answered  the  letter,  denying  that  he  had  influenced.  Mn  Coke  in 
any  way ;.  though  he  admitted  that  he  did  concur  with  ,t}ie  imr 
propriety  of  vesting  sq  extraordinary  a  power -in' the  ha£ds  ot;a£jr 
man.  This  letter  Gardiner  never  forgave-  He,  uQwever,  made  pne 
last  appeal  to  Coke.  On  July  3rd,  1777,  he  wrote  :  u  If  you  do  not 
mean,$if,  to  persevere  in  your  appointment  of  me  as  Aucfcor, 
at  least  for  sotitA  time,  you  Jiave  done  me  the  mpn. irreparable  injury. "; 
and  he  begged  that  Coke  \vould,  at  least,  afford  him  some  explajna^ipn 
— "  that  I  may  retire  in  "such  a  manner  ^s  to  ao  fanour  to  yfurjetf 
and  me,  and  that  you  mpy  at  least  leave  m$  -where  :yiu\ found 
fae.  *  ••'»,'.. 

Coke  good-naturedly  consented  to  an  interview,  and  Gardiner 
in  that  interview  accepted  the  assurance  that  Sir  Harbord  had  in 
no  way  been  implicated  in  his  dismissal,  finally  declaring,  upon  his 
honour,  that  he  was  satisfied  .with  Coke's  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary. .,.",. 

None  the  less;  he  promptly  published  a  scurrilous  letter  of  ninety- 
three  pages  against  Sir  Harbord,  which  he  sold  for  eighteenpencq,  in 
which  he  recapitulated  his  accusation  with  full  details. 

Coke  thereupon  wrote  as  follows  : — 

« 

"  Holkham,  August  6tk,  1777:' 

"Sir,  ,      :. 

"It  is  with  vetfy  great  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged 

1    to  write  to  you  on  such  a  subject ;  but  after  the  vejy  inconsiderate 

step  you  took  at  Norwich  in  regard  to  my  friend,  Sir  Harbord, 

subsequent  to  the  explanation  yve  had  on  this  affaifr  at  Holkham, 

with  which  you  seemed  so  well  satisfied,  you  cannot  be  surprised 
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that  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  decline  receiving  you  any 
more  into  my  house,  and  demanding  back  the  appointment  of 
Auditor-General,  which  I  desire  you  will  return  by  the  bearer. 

"I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,.. 

*  Thomas  William  Coke.*' 

!  ,  .  <  <  '•  .     • 

Gardiner  was  incensed.  "  You  must  excuse  me,  Sir,  in  not  returning 
your  appointment,*'  be  answered,  u  though  I  mil  never  act  under  it." 
And  from  that  time  forward,  not  only  did  he  look  .upon  Coke  as  his 
inveterate  foe,  to  be  bespattered  with  every  sort  of  abuse  and  calumny, 
but  everybody  connected  with  Holkham  came  within  Ttlie  scope 
of  his  biting  malice.  Vrltty  apd  unscrupulous,  his  vindictive  pen 
was  a  power  to  be  feared ;  for  weeks  in  the  public  press  Coke  wai 
subjected  to  every  species  of  ridicule  and  vituperation,  and  ho  effort 
was  omitted  to  draw  him  into  an  undignified  controversy.  He  was 
called  "  Simple  Simplrin  "  ox  "  Squire  Shallow,"  the  "  Derbyshire 
block-splitter,'?  the  "  Prince  of  Pines  "  or  "  Prince  Pinery  " — on 
account  of  his  plantations— and  many  other  names,  but  principally 
"Young  Sir  Growl,'*  in  contradistinction  to  his  father,  who'wfcs 
referred  to  as  the  deceased  "Old  Sir  Growl."      ! '      f  { 

From  March1  21st  till  May  2nd  Coke  inaintained  a  total  and  dis^ 
appointing  silence.  Then,  finding  it  absolutely  incumbent  upon 
hftn  to  contradict  the  imputation  cast  upon  Sir  Harboiid,  he  sit 
last  broke  silence  ill  the  following  dignified  notice :—  ( ' r 

•   '  J     "  I   1  .  •  i  » 

■  ■  .    •         ■  ■        '•  1     .,.  .1     .  1,  •  ■  .  •    ••■ 

,        TO  THE  PUBLIC  -....,• 

Having  waited  to  see  the  utmost  efforts  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  malice1  and 
dbtikk*  for  abuse,  at  length  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  assure  the 
public  that*  all  'his  assertions  of  Sir  Harbord  ^arnoid's  having  done  him 
disservice,  tvitfc  me  are  absolutely  FaIse  1!  and  thatj  all  the  dkeounteasnet 
I  shewed  him  during  his  continuance  in  my  service  and  my  final  dismissal 
of  him  from  that  service  arose  entirely  without  the  /tdvice9  suggestion  ^  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Harbord  Harbord^  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
it  is  imputed  in  his  pamphlet. 

That  his  conduct,  whilst  in  my  service,  being  disapproved  by  me,  I 
therefore  exercised  that  rights  which  I  apprehend  every  gentleman  has, 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  gratuity  of  ^aoo — which  he  has  not  taken  the 
least  notice  of  in  this  publication.  The  public  bustle  he  made  at  Norwich 
in  relation  to  Sir  Harbord  Harbord  after  the  assurance  I  had  given  that 
Sir  H.  H.  had  never  done  him  any  disservice  with  me,  I  considered  as 
implying  his  disbelief  of  my  assurances,  and  consequently,  as  such,  an 
affront  to  myself,  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  forbid  him  my  house. 
Some  time  afterwards,  findifig  he  did  not  think  the  gratuity  adequate  to 
service*,  I  proposed  to  refer  the  point  to- arbitration,  which  he  at  first 
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refined,  thcugk  I  am  informed  he  hat  since  inclined  to~-bufc  as  be  now  by 
,.,hjs  Gau/MUfs*  and  Falsehood*  hat  forfeited  every  claim  to  my  favot,  I 
shajl  leave  bim  to  try  what  the  law  will  farther  give  him*  / 

Thomas  William  Coke. 

1  * 

To  this  letter  Gardiner  wrote  a  furious  answer,  declaring  that 
Coke  ,did  not  possess  a  hundred  pounds  with  which  to  pay 
his  labourers  and  the  family  expenses ;  but  the  papers  refused  to 
publish  it,  whereupon  he  had  it  printed  as  a  handbill  at  his  own  cqst, 
together  \yith  a  notice  accusing  Coke  of  having  interfered  in  a 
cowardly  manner  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  The  printers, 
hpjyever,  in  justice  to  Coke,  flatly  denied  that  their  action  in  the 
matter  had  been  in  any  way  influenced  by  him,  and  there  the  subject 
temporarily  dropped,  save  for  two  explanatory  u  painphlets " 
issued  by  the  irrepressible  Pick  Merryfellow*  one  of  which  was 
headed  ;-r 

There  are,  I  scarce  can  think  it,  but  am  told, 
There  are,  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  bold  : 
'  ;  Scarce  to  Sir  H-rb-rd  complaisant  enough,  '  '    ' 

And*  something  said  of  «*  Smtpkin  "  much  too  rough  t 

Whan  the,  electipn  of  1780  came  op,  however,  Pick  Merryfellow 
saw  his  chance.  He  set.  to  work  with  all  the  energy  and  wit  of  which 
hewa*  capable  to  prevent  Coke's  being  re-elected.  Every  scurrilous 
story,  every  disparaging  innuendo  which  hq  could  r#ke  up  to  in- 
fluence i  popular  opinion  against  hit  enemy  was  diligently  applied 
to  the  purpose.  HU .satires  were  brilliant  and  scathing,  <hj*  perse- 
verance indefatigable.  He  hit  Coke  at  every  point  where  it  would 
have  been  undignifled  or  impossible  to  retaliate ;  he  attacked  his 
love  of  hunting,  his  attempts  to  preserve  his  game,  and,  in  a  long 
and  stinging  poem,  urged  the  freeholders  to  "  Ne'er  give  a  vote  to 
Growl's  tyrannic  heir."  This  effort  is  perhaps  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  political  reprisals  in  another  century,  and  also  at  evidence 
of  the  passion  for  sport  with  which  Coke  was  accredited. 

•       A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  POEM 
(never  before  printed) 
Addressed  to  ike  Freeholders  of  Norfolk  previous  to  the  County  Election 

ON  THE  MONOPOLY  OP  THE  GAME 
9r  A  FREEHOLDER 

.    Part  of  it  ran  as  follows : — 

How  boasts  Prince  Pinery  the  game  he  breeds ! 

That  game,  alas !  his  ruined  tenant  feeds : 

Let  the  poor  man  but  whisper,  kfs  Undent  ; 

The  keeper's  sent  to  take  away  his  gun ; 

Should  hares  and  pheasants  spare  the  corn  he  grows, 
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He  mait  not  shoot,  not  even  shoot— at  crows. 
The  madman!' s  hounds  next  take  their  summer-beat, 
And  hunt  in  August  through  the  Standing  wheat* 
And,  O !  ye  Gods!  shall  this  batkmo  be  sent 
A  senator  to  Britain's  Parliament  ? 
There  to  prcserre  our  liberties  and  laws, 
A  peerless  guardian,  in  his  country's  cause  ? 
Let  French  invasions  neTer  fright  your  ear, 
Tift  our  domestic  tyrants  we  must  fear. 
And  shall  we  send  them  to  the  Commons'  door, 
And  arm  them  with  fresh  power  to  hurt  us  more  ? 
No,  countrymen,  be  firm !  this  year  agree, 
And  shew  you  hare  the  courage  to  be  free  ! 
Shew  you  despise  their  low  septennial  arts, — 
False  promises,  false  oath*  and  falser  hearts : 
.  Shew  thai  ypu  know  them  well ;.  and  thft'  before . 
You  .hare  been  duped,  you  will  be  duped  no  more; 
Be  honest  to  yourselves !  fear  no  man  s  frown !  , 

And  as  you  set  them  up,  so  pull  them  down. 

But  hark !  what  shouts  of  joy  1  the  poll  is  o'er  % 
And  O !  Sir  Growl's  a  senator  no  more. 

•  ••*•• 

To  Derby  send  the  Prince  of  Pines  away, 
His  father's  friends  to  ruin  or  betray ; 
The  wise  indeed  are  cautious  to  offend, 
No  foe  so  deadly  as  an  injured  friend ! 
Deep  in  the  coal  pits  plunge  the  Tuscan  down 
To  bring  up  colliers  and  parade  the  town  ; 
To  Derby  send  him  back,  where  all  agree, 
No  coals  or  colliers  are  so  black  as  he. 
Proud,  but  yet  mean,  affecting  Leicester's  state, 
Of  soul  too  little  ever  to  be  great ! 
Whom  not  good  faith  nor  gratitude  could  bind, 
A  hollow  heart !  and  a  deceitful  mind ! 

•  •••*• 

True  greatness  springs  from  high  descent  alone, 
Where  virtue  fads,  'tis  lost  upon  a  throne ; 
Of  ancestors  a  long  illustrious  race, 
Where  virtue  fails,  but  adds  to  our  disgrace ; 
The  gilded  palace  noise  and  nonsense  rules, 
And  Holkham  House  becomes  a  nest  of  fools. 

No  sense  of  honour  nobly  spurs  him  on, 
Hit  hounds  and  horses  his  delight  alone ; 
Feeling  so  little  for  the  worst  disgrace, 
He'd  rather  lose  his  seat — that  lose  a  chace  : 
To  shew  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul, 
His  hounds  and  huntsmen  must  attend  the  poll, 
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TV  election  lost,  he  cares  not,  so  the  pack, 
Cm  find  him  out  a  fox  in  coming  back  i 
Freeholders,  then,  in  time  obsenre  jour  cue ! 
And  make  as  light  of  him  as  he  of  you, 

■  etc*,  etc* 
It  ends  up — 

Worth  like  Sir  John's1  shall  merit  your  applause, 
And  Windham's  eloquence  protect  our  laws  : 
To  men  like  these,  ye  sons  of  Norfolk  look  ;  . 
And  laugh  at  all  such  patriots  as  Coke. 

Stpttmbtr  9/i,  1780. 

To  Dick  Merryfellow's  bitter  disappointment,  on  Wednesday, 
September  20th,  "  Sir  £.  Artley,  Bart.,  of  Melton  Constable,*  and 
T.  W.  Coke,  of  Holkham  Hall,"  were  attended  to  the  hustings  by 
2000  freeholders  and  there  chosen  without  opposition. 
j  Dick  died  the  following  year,  and  Coke  was  saved  further  per- 

secution from  him,  although  at  an  election  twenty  years  afterwards 
a  witty  squib  was  produced,  which  purported  to  be  written  by  the 
"  Ghost  of  Dick  Merryf ellow." 

1  Sir  John  Wodchoute,  of  Kimberley. 
8  Sir  Edward  Attley,  1729-1802. 
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CHAPTER    X 

EARLY  POLITICAL  LIFE  CONTINUED         i 

1780-1784 

jA  S  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  anything  which  aerves 
/^L       to  throw  a  light  on  Coke's  temperament  has  a  special 

/■  ^L      interesty  and  about  two  months  after  his  return  to 

A       ^     Parliament  in  1780,  he  addressed  the  House  of  Commons 

in  a  speech  that  reveals,  perhaps  more  cldarly  than  fcny 

other  ever  uttered  by  him,  the  lack  of  prejudice  which,  in  contrast . 

to  the  unswerving  nature  of  his  convictions,  presents  an  anomaly 

in  his  character. 

Although  at  the  age  of  five,  Coke  waa  said  to  have  been  in* 
appropriately  painted  with  a  sword  in  his  baby  fingers,  one  of;  his 
most  strongly  marked  characteristics  throughout  his  life  waf  his 
intense  horror  of  bloodshed,  and  his  steady  opposition  to  all  war  not 
resorted  to  from  dire  necessity.  Yet,  averse  as  he  thus  was  from  waf 
in  the  abstract,  and  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  American  war,  it  is  curious  to  find  him  bringing  i 
forward  a  motion  in  the  Commons  on  November  27th  that  the  thanks 
of  the  House  should  be  accorded  to  two  distinguished  generals  who . 
were  conducting  the  hostilities  against  America,  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Lieutenant-General  Earl  Cornwallis. 

In  doing  so,  however,  he  differentiated  plainly  between  his  admira- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  the  Generals,  and  his  disapprobation  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.     "  The  origin  of  the  war,"  he 
announced  frankly,  "he  kept  entirely  out  of  view  in  the  present 
question.    He  did  not  say  that  the  war  with  America  was  not  big* 
with  calamities  to  Great  Britain;  he  apprehended  *even  that  it. 
would  be  the  ruin  of  this  country  financially,  but,  still  he  saw  no 
mediujn  between  unconditional  submission  to  the  enemy  and  the. 
most  spirited  exertions."  .  > 

His  speech  throughout  left  no  doubt  respecting  his  unalterable 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  burning  question  of  England's  policy 
towards  America — a  policy  which  for  ever  remained  indefensible 
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in  his  opinion,  even  though,  as  he  pointed  out,  America  was  now  the 
ally  of  France,  confederate  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  had  proved 
false  to  her  higher  standard.  But  in  the  difficult  situation  into  which 
England  had  brought  herself,  spirited  exertions  were  her  only  re- 
source until  such  time  as  she  should  recognise  and  accept  the 
conclusion  to  which  matters  were  rapidly  tending.  For,  in  this  year 
of  1780,  discontent  was  becoming  universal  with  regard  to  the  war 
and  to  the  disastrous  expenditure1  involved.  This  was  powerfully 
represented  by  a  growing  opposition  which  had  Fox,  Burke  and 
Dunning  fbrits  leaden,  and  which  originated  petitions  for  the  ileform 
of  abuses,  together  with  a  change  of  men  and  measures.  And  this 
spirit  of  discontent  waxed,  until 'in  the  succeeding  year  of  1781  it 
rose  to  a  pitch  then  deemed  formidable.  For  a  time,  indeed,  public 
attention  was  transferred  to  the  No  Popery  riots  in  London,  which 
were  partially  incited  by  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  Assodktion 
in  Scotland,  and  influenced  by  the  fanaticism  of  Lord^ebrge 
Gordon*  •  But  it  revived  in  fresh  vigour,  and  entered  upos^f  a  nw 
phase  with  which  Ooke  was  again  connected.  ,1 

Many  of  the  counties,  considering  that  an  organised  plan  of 
resistance  would  have  more  effect  than  milder  and  disjointed 
expressions  of  opinion,  formed  Associations  with  this  object  in  view, 
and  further  appointed  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  and  give 
effect  to  the  general  resolutions  of  such  constituent  societies.  They 
also  prepared  a  petition  ;  but,  having  ascertained  that  considerable 
disapprobation  of  such  a  convention  existed,  even  among  those  most 
desirous  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  three  of  the  delegates  signed  in 
their  individual  capacities,  not  .in  their  quality  of  representatives. 
The  House  of  Commons  regarded  the  petition  with  Constitutional 
jealousy,  and,  aknongst  others,  Coke  expressed  his  strong  disapproba- 
tion of  an  organised  plan  of  resistance,  which,  in  a  long  speech  on 
April  2nd  he  pronounced  to  be  "  dangerous,  unconstitutional,  and 
exceedingly  improper,"  being,  moreover,  calculated  to  defeat  its 
own  object.1 

His  remark  on  this  matter  are  historically  valuable,  because  they 
reveal,  not  merely  his  personal  views  on  the  subject,  but  those  of  the 
patty  .with  whom  he  had  allied  himself,  and  who,  later,  were  accused 
of  abetting  the  affiliated  societies  enrolled  during  the  French 
Revolution,  His  speech  shows  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
attitude  of  a  mass  of  the  most  pronounced  Whigs,  but  that,  an  the 
contrary,  both  Coke  and  his  partisans  did  not  fair  to  distinguish 
between  the  legitizhate  expression  of  individual  opinion  in  a  public 
assembly,  and  an  organised  conjunction  of  numbers  whose  object' 
wis  to  overawe  the  Government  and  the  Legislature^ 

Ah  instance,  however,  of  how  the  object  of  societies  was  often 

1  From  the  impublittaed  n«tet  of  K  Iff.  Bacon,    ' 
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misrepresented  occurred  tome  yean  afterward*.  Coke  wafa  catted^ 
upon  in  Parliament  to  defend  the  Norwich  Union  Society,  a  nannies* 
gathering  of  Norwich  citizens,  whose  sole  object  was  the  furthering 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  who,  as  they  patheckilly  protested, 
u  never  used  other  weapons  but  truth  and  reason."  Yet  so  nervous 
had  the  Government  become,  that  this  club  wasrepresented  by  them! 
aa  a  terrible  secret  society  affiliated  with  other  societies,  that  it  had 
secret  oaths,  bought  firearms,  held  midnight  orgies  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  ridiculed,  and  was  forming  a  plot  to  overthrow  the 
Government!1  ..../.. 

In  1782,  much  to  George  Ill's  annoyance,  that  Sovereign  found, 
himeelf  forced  to  place  the  Whigs  in  authority  with'  Rockingham 
at  their  head.  Forthwith  there  arose  a  repetition1  of  the  usual  gossip 
that  Coke  was  about  to  accept  a  peerage.  .  On  June  8th,  Lord  Malorie. 
wrote  to  Lord  Charlemont :  "  There  is  to  be  a  large  batch  of  new' 
Peer*  made*  as  soon  as  they  rise,  Mr..  Crewe,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Parker  of  Devonshire,  and  many  more  whose  names  I  have 
forgot."  But  on  July  1st  Rockingham  died ;  and  the  following  day 
Fox  wrote  to  Coke :— « 

«G*aftom  St.,  July  %*d%  17812., 

r 

u  Sir, — I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  put  to  you1 
how  severe  a  blow  the  strength  and  union  of  the  Whig  party  have 
strffered  in  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham.  What  consequences' 
this  melancholy  event  may  produce,  it  is  difficult  to  judge;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  at  heart  to  keep  together  that 
system  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  life  to  promote  and  support, 
not  to  wish  you  and  other  considerable  persons  of  the  same 
principles  to  cdme  to  town  at  this  critical  juncture  ;  and  to'  assist 
in  forming  some  plan  for  acting  together  in  a  body  upon  the  same 
system  and  principles  upon  which  we  have  hitherto  acted. 

u  I  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard  Sit,   '        .      f 

"  Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"C.  J,  Fox." 

The  King  at  once  appointed  ShelbuiHe  as  Prime  Minister,  believing 
that  the  latter  would  be  amenable  to  his  will.  Fox,  supported  by 
Coke,  and  by  most  of  his  adherents,  opposed  this  action  of  the  King, 
itatmg  that  the  nomination  of  First  Minister  rested  with  the  Cabinet, 
who  recommended  Portland  for  the  post.  For  two  day's  the  con- 
test raged  ;  then  Fox  resigned. 

* 

That  same  year  was  a  momentous  one,  in  that  it  witnessed  the 
long-delayed   conclusion   of   the   American   war.     Fighting   had 

*  F+tmm***n  DebattH  Vol,  XXXV,  p.  790. 
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practically,  ceased  since  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis^  October  i£th»; 
17811;.  btit  still  the  formal  ratification  of  peace  remained  in  abeyance  ;. 
the  King  still  refused,'  to  face  the. inevitable';  and  those  of  this 
persuasion  still  eking  as  tenaciously  to  the. delusion  that  theii?  cause 
was  not  lost.  .Meanwhile,'  throughout  the  country  the  clamour  for 
the  termination  of  hostilities  became  imperative*  Impoverished*, 
disheartened,  at  the  non-euccess  of  their  arms*  horrified  at  the  large 
sums  .fahich  had  been  expended,  at  the  -lives  which  had  been  last  in 
a  long  arid  bloody  struggle,  disabused  of  their  faith  in  the  policy 
which  had  led  to  it,  the  people  were  frantic  for  the  'recognition  of 
peace  on  any  terms.  )>...! 

.  On  February  tand,  1782,  General  Conway  moved  that  an  address' 
should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  .to  implore  him  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  hw 'Commons  that  the  wan  with  America  might  no  longet 
be  pursued.  The  debate  oh  this  occasion  lasted  tilltWa  in  the 
morning,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  one  (193-194).^ 
A  second  motion,  similar  in  substance,  but  couched  in  less' definite 
terms,  *&fit  with  better  success.  But  the  crucial  question  remained 
indeterminate — whether  the  King  could  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  .of  the  revoked  colonies.  Unless  this  were  so, 
unles?  the  independence  of  the  United  States  were  openlv  ratified 
by  England,  it  ws  universally  recognised  that  anything  in,  the  nature 
of  a  treaty  was  merely  temporising,  with  tlje  question,  at  issue  fpd  that  a 
f  r$sh  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  ultimately  inevitable,  As  Fqjr,  .pointed 
out  }a£ex,  when.t^e  preliminaries  of  pepqe  were  discussed,8,  to  sign:  a 
treaty  with. the  Americans  on  the  footing  pf , in^pendence,  ,and  to 
make  nc*  mention  of  independence — "was  a  difference  4Jia$,1ie 
thought  of  the  most  dangerous  nature  to  the  public ;— anrfj  what*" 
he  urged,  "  would  the  oth;er  Powers  think:  if  fhey  hear4  that  the 
independence  w?s  not'  finally,  recognised,  but  reipained  dependent 
on  another  treaty,  the  conclusion,  of  wfrich  was  at  test  problem- 
atical ? "  , 

The  lyhqle  question,  therefore,  turned  on  that  one  issue — Could 
the  King  be  forced  into  giving  a  decisive  assent  to  the  wishes  of 
his  people  I  and,  primarily,  could  the  House  be  forped  intoagree^ng 
to  an  address  which  macle  such  a  reply  imperatiye  ?  To  all  previous 
add^efses  tne  King  had  returned  an  answer  which  avoided  committing 
hiiqself  tp  any  .definite  statement.  What  hope  could  be  derived  from 
his  reply  to  the  address  on  General  Conway's  second  motion  :  "  you 
may  be  assured  that,  in  pursuance  of  your  advice,  I  shall  take  such 
measures  as  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration 
of  harmony,"  etc.  ?8    It  was  requisite  that  an  address  should  be 

•  \ 

1  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  1047-48. 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  3. 

•  Parliamentary  Debates*  Vol  XXII,  p.  \x>%.    The  italics  are  my  own. — Author. 
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framed  which  boldly  stated  the  point  at  issue,  in  terms  which  left 
no  loophole  for  evasion  or  procrastination. 

The  position  of  affairs  being  thus,  Mr.  T.  Keppel  relates  that  it 
was  Coke  who  at  length  brought  forward  the  motion  in  the  House 
that  the  Independence  of  America  should  be  recognised.  All 
realised  then  that' the  crucial  moment  had  at  length  arrived,  the 
moment  which  was  to  determine  for  all  time  the  relation  between 
the  Mother-country  and  her  Colonies.  All  other  discussions  had 
been  playing  round  the  real  dilemma ;  and  the  Tories,  aghast  at 
the  conclusion  which  now  hung  in  the  balance,  refused  to  divide. 
All  night  Idng  the  House  sat*  Robinson,  the  Whig  whipper-in,  and 
the  whipper-in  on  the  Tory  side,  both  stationed  themselves  at  the 
door  of  die  House  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out.  The  dawn  still 
found  them  sitting,  weary,  determined,  anxious  e  each  side  hopeful, 
each  side  fearful  of  the  crisis  upon  whkh  hung  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  fate  of  two  great  nations. 

At  8.30  the  end  came.  The  House  divided.  Amid  breathless 
silence  the  result  was  announced — 177  Noes  against  178  Ayes.  A 
ringing  cheer  went  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs  ;  Conway  had 
been  defeated  by  a  minority  of  one,  Coke  had  succeeded  by  a  majority 
of  one.  The  result  for  which  Fox  had  laboured  indef  atigably  during 
nine  long  years  was  at  length  achieved ;  the  Independence  of 
America  was  secured. 

The  Tories  were  overwhelmed  at  what  they  considered  the 
ignominy  of  such  a  conclusion,  the  Whigs  triumphant  at  what  they 
viewed — not  only  as  a  long-delayed  act  of  justice — but  as  the  only 
policy  now  possible  for  England  to  adopt.  Yet  all — Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  the  country  at  large-— alike  experienced  an  overwhelming 
relief  at  the  prospect  of  the  peace  which  was  at  length  assured. 

Coke,  at  die  instigation  of  Fqx,  at  once  jnoved  that  the  address 
to  the  King  should  be  taken  up  by  the  whole  House.  By  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  his  party  he  was  called  upon  jto  present  it ;  and  to  this, 
supposed  by  General  Conway,  he  consented.  As  Knight  of  the 
Shire  he  had  not  only  the  right. to  wear  his  spurs  in  the  Houqe,1 
but  a  further  right  to  attend  Court  "  in  his  boots,"  i.e.  In  his  country 
clothes;  which  latter  privilege,  however,  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
exercised.  But  on  this  occasion  Coke  availed  himself  of  it,  and 
appeared  unceremoniously  before  the  King  wearing  his  ordinary 
country  garb.  It  was  an  extremely  picturesque  dress — top-boots 
with  spurs,  light  leather  breeches,  a  long-tailed  coat  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat ;  but  it  caused  the  greatest  horror  £t  Court,  jamd  neither 
the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  the  address  was  palatable  to  George  III. 

One  can  picture  that  strange  scene — the  discomfited  King,  forced 
to  agree  to  what  meant  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes,  of  all  for  which 

1  See  Diary  and  Corretfondtnce  of  Lord  CoUhtuery  Vol.  I,  p.  45. 
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he  had  so  long  and  so  obstinately  struggled  ;  the' excited  Members 
divided  in  opinion  on  the  momentous  event  in  which  they  were 
assisting ;  and  the  man  who  headed  them,  that  youth  of  twenty- 
eight,  who  alone  in  that  great  body  of  men  whom  he  represented 
showed  himself  oblivions  to  the  petty  details  of  Court  etiquette— 
to  everything,  in  fact,  save  the  one  thing  which  he  felt  that  he  had 
come  in  triumph  to  claim— a  belated  act  of  justice  to  a  lonp-injured 
people. 

Gainsborough  afterwards  painted  Coke  in  the  dress  which  he  wore 
on  this  historical  occasion.1  It  is  a  life-sized  picture,  said  to  be  the 
last  portrait  eyer  painted  by  that  artist,  and  which  now  tang*  in  the 
Saloon  at  Holkham.  Coke  is  represented  standing  beneath  a  tree 
with  a  dog  at  his  feet,  and  in  the  act  of  loading  his  gun.  The  figure 
is  carelessly  graceful,  its  attitude  natural,  its  surroundings  rural ;  yet 
it  suggests  something  more  than  the  quiet  charm  of  that  rural  scene 
For  into  the  beautiful,  disdainful  face  in  the  picture  Gainsborough 
has  surely  put  something  of  the  expression  which  Coke  must  have 
borne  when  he  headed  the  address  which  announced  to  George  HI 
the  failure  of  injustice  and  the  independence,  for  all  time,  of  the 
United  States. 

Years  afterwards,  when  welcoming  an  American  to  the  Holkham 
sheep-shearing  in  1821,*  Coke  referred  to  that  day* 

"  Every  one,"  he  said,  "  knows  my  respect  for  the  Americans, 
for  their  manly  and  independent  assertion  of  their  liberties.  I 
came  into  Parliament  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
disastrous  war  which  divided  the  two  countries,  which,  under  a 
mild  and  wise  Government,  might  have  been  joined  hand  in  hand, 
and,  thus  united,  might  have  bid  [sic]  defiance  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  may  not  be  known,  for  I  have  never  mentioned  it  to 
my  friends  in  that  House,  that  I  was  the  individual  who  moved 
to  put  an  end  to  that  war,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one, 
the  numbers  being  177  to  178.  I  was  the  only  Member  out  of 
twelve  from  this  county  who  voted  against  the  war ;  and  I  thank 
God  for  it ;  I  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  that  conduct,  and  have 
followed  the  same  principles  ever  since.  When  it  ,was  carried, 
-  Lord  North  moved  that  the  debate  should  stand  over  till  the 
following  day ;  but  Mr.  Fox  suggested  to  me  to  move  that  the 
Address  be  carried  up  to  the  Throne.  The  Debate  lasted  till  seven 
the  next  morning,  and  Lord  North,  seeing  that  not  a  man  would 
stir,  at  length  gave  way ;  and  I  carried  up  the  Address  as  an 
English  Country  Gentleman,  in  my  leather  breeches,  boots  and 

1  Sec  Froatiftpkce.  >  » 

9  A  Re  fort  of  the  Transactions  at  the  Holkham  Sbeep-sbearing  (l8*l\  heing  the  Forty- 
third  *Artni*/ertary  of  that  Meeting.  By  R.  M.  Bacon.  Printed  by  Barks  and  Kinne- 
brook,  and  told  by  J.  Harding,  St.  James's  Street,  London.     (Pages  73*4*) 
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spurs.  But,  would  you  believe  it,  the  traitor  General  Arnold, 
when  I  presented  the  Address,  stood  as  near  to  his  Majesty  as  I 
am  now  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex — a  most  lamentable  proof  of  that 
fatal  policy  of  which  we  have  long  seen  the  evil  effects.  .  .  «" 

As  is  well  known,  General  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  man  of  coa- 
temptible  character,  who  had  first  been  on  the  American  side  during 
the  war,  but  who,  having  been  brought  befort  a  court-martial  and 
found  guilty  of  certain  charges  which- entailed  his  being  condemned 
to  a  public  reprimand,  afterwards  m  revenge  privately 'espoused  the 
Royalist  side,  and  betrayed  to  them  any  secrets  of  the  party  to  which 
he  still  professed  to  belong.  On  his  treachery  being  discovered,  he 
joined  the  British  openly,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  in  the  British 
army,  receiving  payment  of  upwards  of  £6ooo.1 

The  close  proximity  to  the  King  of  such  a  man,  on  such  an 
occasion,  was  calculated  to  incense  all  lovers  of 'straight  dealing, 
irrespective  of  party  feeling;  but  another  fact  which  specially 
angered  the  Whigs  was  that — owing,  it  was  whispered,  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  address  being  singularly  unpalatable  to  the  King~- 
public  mention  of  it  was  subsequently  suppressed  or  minimised  in  as 
far  as  was  practicable ; — it  will  be  observed  that  Coke  himself,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  spoke  of  it  as  a  fact  which  "  may  not  be  ku$am" 
On  March  6th,  178a,  "  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  he  called  an  indecent  behaviour  in  Ministers, 
who  always  took  good  care  to  have  inserted  in  the  Gazette  every 
address  from  every  little  paltry  borough  that  flattered  and  cringed 
to  them,  but  the  important  Address  to  His  Majesty,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  accursed  American  war,  and  his  Majesty's  answer  to  it,  had 
not  yet  made  its  appearance  ;  he  therefore  desired  to  know  the  cause 
of  such  neglect."  In  consequence,  Lord  Surrey  further  pointed  ou!t 
that  Ministers  had  never  behaved  in  such  an  "  indecent  manner  " 
as  when  the  Address  to  which  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  referred  was 
presented  to  the  King,  "  for  when  the  House'  went  up  with  the 
address,  who  should  they  see  close  to  His  Majesty's  right  hand,  but  the 
most  determined  foe  to  America,  General  Arnold."8 

In  his  speech  for  November  5th,  however,  when  the  following 
Session  of  Parliament  was  opened,  the  King  was  forced  publicly  to 
announce  his  sssent  to  the  decision  of  his  Parliament ;  and  the  irony 
of  this  act  must  have  been  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  such 
a  crisis  had  been  forced  by  the  balance  of  one  vote.  On  the  25th 
of  January  following  (1783),  the  United  States  were  finally 
acknowledged   free,  sovereign   and    independent,   and    the   pre- 

1  For  many  years  General  Arnold  had  a  boose  in  Gloucester  Place.  Ht  died  June 
14th,  1801,  and  was  buried  on  June  list  at  Brompton. 

a  PmrlimmtntMj  Attars,  VoL  XXII,  p.  1109.    See  also  Appendix  A. 
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liminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Spain* 

It  was  not  long1  before  Coke  again  presented  an  address  to  the 
King.  Fox,  who  had  never  ceased  in  his  endeavour  to  oust  Shel- 
bvme  from  the  Ministry,  at  last  bethought  himself  of  a  plan  which 
he  1  believed  would. achieve  his  object;  Early  one  morning,  while 
Coke  was  still  in  bed,  Fox  came  to  see  him,  and  entering,  the  room 
unceremoniously,  seated  himself  upon  the*  edge  of  the  bed  and  un- 
folded his  great  schejne.  He  proposed,  he  said,  to  oust  Shelburne 
by  forming  a  Coalition  with  Lord  North,  and  the  conjunction  of 
their  .two  parties  against  the  Government.  Coke  was  horrified  at  * 
suggestion  winch 'he  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to  be  a  *  most 
revolting  compact  "  ;.  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  difsuade  Fox  from 
pursuing  it.  A  headed  argument  ensued  between  them.  Fox 
pointed  out,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Lord  North  had 
promised  to  act  upon  his  opinion,  not  he  upon  Lord  North's— in 
other  words,  that  North  might  be  said  to  have  gone  orer  to  Fox,  not 
Fox  to  North.  Coke  toldhim  that  this  was  the  one  redeeming  feature 
in  an  otherwise  disgraceful  alliance— an  alliance  which  would  as* 
surediy  give  rise  to  much  misunderstanding  amongst  both  friends 
indfocs. 

Yet,  profoundly  as  Coke  regretted  what  he.  believed  to  -be  an  act 
of  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  Fox— an  act  which,  as  he  pointed 
out^  was  open  to  grave  misconstruction — his  faith. in  the  purity  of 
Fox's  motives  remained  unshaken.  He  judged  Fox  out  of  his  own 
absolute  integrity,  and  beKeved  that,  however  faulty  in  judgment 
the  great  statesman  might  be  at  this  juncture,  his  sincerity  and  the 
honesty  of  his  intentions  were  inviolable.  Thus,  while  he  fought 
Fox's  conclusions,,  he  determined  to  adhere  to  Fox's  cause  with  un- 
flinching loyalty.  For  long  they  argued,  each  unconvinced  by  the 
other's  vehement  reasoning,  each  firmly  persuaded  that  the  judgment 
of  the  other  was  at  fault ;  but  still,  each  with  bis  faith  in  thie  motives 
of  the  other  absolutely  unchanged.1 

Although  Fox  achieved  his  object,  and  Shelburne  resigned  on 
February  24th,  yet  how  correct  had  been  Coke's  prognostic  with 
•regard  to  the  more  far-reaching  results  of  that  policy,  was  doomed 
to  be  proved  subsequently.  That  successful  diplomacy  brought  Fox 
little  honour ;  his  integrity  was  called  in  question ;  it  was  said  that 
as  he  had  coalesced  with  Lord  North,  so  he  would  be  willing  to 
betray  his  party  by  forming  a  union  with  Pitt ;  and  his  motives, 
though  undoubtedly  pure,  were  thus  looked  at  askanoe  by  lorn*  of 

1  From  the  nnanblithed  MS.  of  R.  M.  Bacon.  It  if  curinna  that  a  vend  which  Coke 
planted  at  Holkham  at  this  date  was  called  and  atill  retains  the  name  el  the  Coalition 
Wood. 
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those  wko  had  been  his  warmest  adherents ;  while,  by  the  general 
public  of  his  day,  as  well  as  by  many  later  readers  of  history,  the  true 
grounds  of  his  alliance  with  North  were  never  understood. 

Meanwhile,  although  Shelburne  had  resigned,  his  Ministry  re- 
mained in  power,  and  Fox  appealed  to  Coke  to  consummate  the 
triumph  for  which  the  Whigs  were  impatient*  Early  in  the  follow* 
ing  March  he  wrote  urgently  to  Coke  to  aid  him  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  Ministry.1  ' "  I  depended  upon  seeing  you  to-night  at 
Brooks's,"  he  wrote  one  Sunday  evening,  "  or  I  should  have. sett  to 
you  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  objection  to  moving  to-morrow 
an  address  similar  to  that  which  you  moved  last  year.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  you  are  the  properest  person  to  move  it,  and  I 
know  yotix  opinion  to  be  so  strong." 

The  result  of  this  pressing  appeal  waft  that,  on  the  19th  of  Marth, 
Coke  gave  notice  that  if  an  Administration  should  not  be  formed  on 
or  before  the  Friday  following,  he  would  on  that  dky  more  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  to  discover  the  reason*  "  This,"  says  WW1- 
pole,  "  was  probably  to  terrify  the  King."  *  The  notice  wbs  supposed 
to  have  had  the  desired  effect.  On  the  22nd  "  Mr.  Coke  made  his 
intended  motion,  but  waived  it  on  the  Coalition  declaring  that  they 
believed  his  Majesty  would  soon  appoint  an  Administration."9  It 
was  universally  believed  that  the  King  had  commanded  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  North  to  lay  an  arrangement. for  a  new  Ad- 
ministration before  him  ;  but  still,  no  definite  announcement  came 
of  the  King  having  taken  action.  On  Monday,  24th,  therefore,  Coke 
rose  in  the  House,  and  demanded  to  know  definitely  whether  any 
Administration  was  formed,  or  whether  any  was  forming  which  was 
to  consist  of  men  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  in  answer,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  declared  that 
he  was  not  Minister,  and  knew  of  no  arrangement  of  Administration 
whatsoever. 

Thus  again  it  devolved  upon  Coke  to  force  the  reluctant  action 
of  George  III.  He  delayed  no  longer.  "  Public  need*"  he  said, 
"  required  him  to  take  a  step  which  might  seem  an  infringement  01% 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  the  distracted  state  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country  was  an  invincible  spur  to  action."  He 
spoke  strongly,  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of  retaining  in  office 
"  those  Members  on  whose  conduct  the  House  had  already  passed 
a  censure,"  and  he  entered  into  the  cause  and  imperative  need  of 

.  1  This  letter,  like  most  of  Fox't  communication*  to  Coke,  it  undated,  but  it  it  endorsed 
in  Coke's  handwriting,  *  Re.  fticvfog  an  Address  to  Hit  Majestf,"  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  written  at  thit  juncture. 

*  Remarks  of  Walpole,  quoted  in  Miwmmlt  mid  Comtpondtnc*  o/C,  J,  F*e$  ed.  by 
Lord  John  Russell  (if  53^  VoL  II,  p.  50.  «  Coke,"  adds  Walpole,  *"had  the  psoause  of  a 
peerage  from  Lord  Rockingham." 

*  Of.  tis.t  p.  51. 
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the  motion  he  was  about  to  make,  which  he  termed  the  "Call  of  the 
People' by  its  Representative  Body."  "Every  man,"  he  summed 
up,  "  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  must  admit  the  necessity  of 
having  an  Administration,  and  that  immediately" l 

He  then  moved  his  address,  which  respectfully,  but  somewhat 
sarcastically,  urged  his  Majesty  to  "  condescend  to  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  this  House."  A  heated  and  most  remarkable  debate 
ensued.  Fox  spoke  at  great  length,  and  said  that  the  motion  had 
his  hearty  approbation ;  the  people  demanded  it  and  the  kingdom 
required  it.    Finally,  it  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  King  .replied  that  "  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  subjects," 
though  on  March  26th  he  remarked  pointedly  to  General  Conway : 
"It  was  a  itrange  debate  oh  Monday"  * 

But  Cdke's  famous  Address  had  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
Shelbume  Ministry.8 

Oh  the  2nd  of  April  following  (1783),  the  Coalition  Government 
was  formed,  with  Portland  at  its  head. 

It  was  on  October  8th  following  that  Fox,  still  anxious  lest  he 
should  forfeit  Coke's  support,  determined  on  a  special  appeal  for 
his  assistance : — 

/  "As  the  meeting  of  Parliament  is  now  fixed  for  the  nth  of 

next  month,"  he  wrote,  "  and  as  the  most  important  business  is 

likely  to  come  on  immediately  after  its  meeting,  I  cannot  help 

troubling  you  with  these  few  lines  to  state  to  you  the  importance 

of  a  numerous  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  true  friends  of  the 

Whig  cause.   As  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  not  done  anything  to 

forfeit  your  good  opinion,  so  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  you  will 

give  me  credit;  when  I  assure  you  that  it  is  for  the  support  of  the 

cause  and  not  of  any  particular  situation  that  I  am  thus  earnest 

in  requesting  your  attendance." 

*  .  • 

Coke  did  not  fail  to  respond  to  this  appeal.    He  was  in  his  seat 

when  Parliament  met  on  November  nth,  and  also  on  the  1 8th 

when  Fox  brought  in  his  great  India  Bill,  which  had  in  view  the 

establishment  of  some  definite  control  over  the  power  of  the  trading 

company,  who  had  become  possessed  of  large  provinces  in  India 

and  who  were  abusing  the  authority  thus  acquired.     The  Bill, 

which  was  to  vest  the  authority  then  exercised  by  the  company 

in  a  body  of  seven  Commissioners,  passed  triumphantly  through 

the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  King,  who,  after  his  defeat  with 

1  Frpm  the  unpublished  MS.  of  R.  M.  Bacon. 

*  •Mtmormk  nd  Cortupondtuct  «/  C.  7.  Fox,  edited  by  Lord  John  RvMtU,  Vol*  IX, 

P.  54- 

1  See  TJU  GtorgUn  Era,  by  Clarke,  1833,  Vol  IV,  pp.  50-52. 
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regard  to  America,  was  more  than  ever  tenacious  of  his  prerogative; 
viewed  it  with  suspicion,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  diminish  his 
personal  supremacy.  He  determined  that  it  should  not  pass  the 
Lords.    On  December  16th  Fox  wrote  indignantly  to  Coke  : — 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Nothing  can  go  against  me  more  than  to  trouble  you 
at  this  time  upon  the  subject  of  attendance  in  Parliament,  but 
toe  are  beat  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  direct  interference  of  the 
Court,  and  if  some  vigorous  measures  are  not  immediately  taken, , 
the  Parliament  will  be  dissolved,  and  a  system  of  influence  be 
established  by  acquiescence,  of  the  most  dangerous  of  any  yet 
attempted.  I  wish  you  at  the  same  time  to  let  this  be  known  to 
anv  members  you  may  happen  to  see,  who  have  a  spark  of  Whig 
principles  left.  «  !  am>  dear  SiTf 

"  Yours  ever, 

■  «St,  jAirtt'  Placi,  "  C.  J.  Fqx. 

-  i6(b  Dec.,  I7S3.M 

The  King's  conduct  was  incompatible  with  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  the  uproar  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  great 
Motion  after  motion  condemnatory  of  it  was  carried  by  great 
majorities.  On  the  18th  December  the  .Coalition  Ministry  were 
dismissed  from  office  and  Pitt  accepted  the  Premiership..  The 
Whigs  were  forthwith  determined  on  Pitt's  resignation,  and  Pitt 
was  equally  determined  not  to  tender  it.  On  February  2nd,  1784, 
Coke  brought  forward  a  motion  prefaced  by  a  short  but  telling 
speech,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Ministers  in  their  pffice,  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  refusal  to  resign,  declaring — 

w  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  continuance 
of  the  present  Ministers  in  their  offices  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  such  an  Administration  as  may  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  this  House  and  tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  divisions 
and  distractions  of  the  country." 

The  debate  on  this  motion  was  great.  The  ground  on  which 
it  was  combated  by  Mr.  Dundas  and  others  was  that  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  new  Administration  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  House  to  adjourn  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  implore  the 
Crown  to  rescue  them  from  its  tyranny !  Fox  made  an  eloquent 
speech  in  defence  of  the  motion,  while  Pitt  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  forced  to  resign,  in  a  speech  which  has  become  historical. 
"  I  refuse,"  he  said,  "  to  march  out  of  my  post  with  a  halter  round 
my  neck,  to  change  my  armour,  and  meanly  beg  to  be  readmitted 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy."    Some  of  the  Members 
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suggested  a  Coalition,  but  finally  the  House  divided  on  the  motion* 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nineteen. 

In  a  subsequent  debate  Coke,  alluding  to  this  resolution,  said : 
"  That  no  man  should  tell  him  that  the  calamities  •  that  might 
flow  from  the  present  interregnum  were  to  be  ascribed  to  him, 
for  making  that  motion  :  they  were  to  be  ascribed  to  those  Ministers 
who  dared  to  stand  up  in  proud  opposition  to  the  whole  of  the  House 
of  Commons." 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1784,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
country  was  plunged  into  the  excitement  of  a  General  Election. 

Now  Sir  Edward  Adtley,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have  acted 
towards  Coke  in  a  manner  which  even  his  own  family  strongly 
condemned.  Without  acquainting  Coke  with  his  intention,  he 
severed  all  connection  with  his  former  colleague,  and  started  a 
canvass  on  his  own  behalf  in  Norfolk — a  fact  all  the  more  astonishing 
in  that  the  expenses  of  this  contest  were  to  be  shared  by  Coke. 
Coke's  opponents  in  the  county  also  set  on  foot  an  early  canvass 
secretly  during  his  absence  in  town,  and  further  set  afloat  a 
triumphant  rumour  that  Astley  had  gone  over  to  their  representative 
Wodehouse.  They  hoped  by  this  means,  and  by  making  the 
time  between  the  day  of  nomination ,  and  the  day  of  election 
unusually,  brief,  to  give  Coke  no  opportunity  for  recovering  lost 

ground. 

When,  therefore,  Coke  set  to  work,  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  get  through  the  requisite  canvassing.  Whilst  he  drove  about 
the  country  soliciting  the  support  of  his  friends,  Mrs.  Coke  exerted 
herself  actively  on  his  behalf.  By  April  4th  she  was  writing  letters 
from  Norwich  to  many  of  Coke's  influential  friends,  informing  them 
that  the  day  of  nomination  was  fixed  for  April  8  th,"  when,  an  intention 
is  publicky  avowed  by  Sir  J.  Wodehquse's  friend*  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  county  by  putting  him  in  opposition  to  the  old  Members." 
Her  efforts  were  viewed  with  great  alarm  by  Coke's  opponents, 
who  issued  much  sound  advice  to  their  followers  on  the  subject, 
amongst  others  a  song,  dated  the  day  previous  to  that  of  nomination, 
the  refrain  of  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

Britons  to  your  country  true, 

Let  not  beauty  vanquish  you ; 

Formed  to  conquer,  formed  to  please, 

Gaze  tio  more  on  charms  like  these  x 

From  the  Winning  graces  fleet 

Hostile  now  to  Liberty ! 

Afrit  7tA,  178* 

Yet,  so  late  as  April  1st,  Mrs.  Coke  had  remained  in  town  in 
order,  as  she  mentions,  to  attend  Court  and  pay  her  respects  to 
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his  Majesty  for  conferring  a  peerage  upon  her  brother  James.1 
Before  starting  for  Court,  however,  she  had  found  time  to  dispatch 
a  letter  to  Sir  Harbord  Harbord  from  Harfey  Street,  asking  him, 
"for  Mr.  Coke's  satisfaction,"  to  send  a  few  lines  to  assure  her 
that  he,  among  Mr.  Cake's  other  adherents,  would  support  him  on 
the  day  of  trial;  and,  in  unforeseen  consequence  of  this  letter, 
a  strange  misunderstanding  arose  between  Coke  and  one  of  his 
oldest  friends. 

Sir  Harbord  Harbord  sent  a  reply  to  Mrs*  Coke  authorising 
her  to  declare  "in  any  way  serviceable  to  Mr.  Coke ■"  that  he  was 
resolved  to  support  him  and  Sir  Edward  Astley.  Three  days  later, 
on  April  4th,  writing  to  Sir  Edward,  Sir  Harbord' happened  to 
relate  how  Wodehouse  called  upon  him  subsequently,  to  canvass 
hftn,  and  how  he  had  told  Wodehouse  that  "  Although  I  certainly 
ds  net  think  with  Mr.  Coke  on  politics,  I  shall  undoubtedly  tuff  art 
him  in  the  county,  and  have  told  him  so"  Wodehotse,  he  adds, 
considerably  chagrined,  exclaimed  coldly  1  u  Do  I  perfectly  under- 
stand you  that  you  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Coke  and  Sir  £«  Astley  I " 
"  Undoubtedly  so,"  Sir  Harbord  states  that  he  replied ;  and  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  he  further  explains,  "  did  not  make  a  civil  bow  on 
leaving ! " 

For  what  reason  I  cannot  say,  Cqke  became  firmly  convinced 
that,  in  the  ensuing  canvass,  Sir  Harbord  played  him  false,  and  was 
actively  instrumental  in  turning  the  tide  of  popularity  against 
him.  Still  more,  he  believed  that  it  was  as  a  direct  reward  of  this 
treachery  that  Sir  Harbord  was  given  his  peerage  in  1786.  This, 
after  their  long  friendship,  and  after  the  manner  in  which  he, 
personally,  had  acted  towards  Sir  Harbord  in  regard  to  the  episode 
with  Dick  Merryfellow,  wounded  him  deeply;  but  he  never  re- 
ferred to  the  matter,  and  it  was  only  by  chance  th^t  a  common 
acquaintance  became  aware  of  the  fact  long  after  Sir  Harbord's 
death,  and  brought  about  an  explanation.  Over  fifty  years  after- 
wards, Sir  Harbord's  son,  Lord  Suffield,  in  order  to  clear  his  father's 
memory,  hunted  for  evidence  amongst  the  latter's  papers.  Hie 
result  was  the  discovery  of  several  letters  more  or  less  available  for 
the  required  purpose,  but,  above  all,  of  the  account  of  the  interview 
with  Wodehouse  which  his  father  had  written  to  Astley,  and  which 
successfully  established  Sir  Harbord's  sincerity  towards  his  old 
friend.  These  were  forwarded  to  Coke,  and,  after  studying  them, 
he  expressed  himself — to  his  extreme  satisfaction — convinced  that 
his  suspicions  of  half  a  centtiry  had  been  unfounded.8 

1  James  Dutton,  who  had  married  Elizabeth  Coke  and  was  raited  to  the  peerage  at 
Baron  Sherborne,  of  Sherborne,  by  Pitt,  1784  (Bvrke  and  Courthorpe  date  thit  creation  on 
May  20th). 

*  Lift  of  Flrtt  'Baron  SijkU,  by  JL  M*  Bacon  (privately  printed). 
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But  the  belief  that  both  his  friend  and  hit  colleague  were  acting 
counter  to  his  interests  in  this  election  must  have  been  a  bitter 
thought  to  Coke,  while  it  rendered  his  acknowledged  opponent* 
all  the  more  active  in  their  efforts  to  oust  him.  His  bill  against 
night-poaching  of  the  previous  session  was  brought  up  strongly 
against  him,  and  a  ridiculous  little  story  made  great  use  of  amongst 
the  Tory  wags.  A  certain  poor  man  had  allowed  his  cow  to  wander 
into  Holkham  Park.  Unknown  to  Coke,  his  steward  summoned  the 
man  for  trespass  and  lost  the  day.  The  onus  of  thfe  steward's  action 
naturally  fell' upon  his  master,  and  the  incident  was  raked  up  at 
many  subsequent  elections,  when  songs,  both  scathing  and  scurrilous, 
attempted  to  immortalise  it.1 

The  great  charge  which  the  Tories  tried  to  encourage  against 
Cbke  at  this  juncture  was  that  he  was  working  for  a  peerage.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  idea  could  ever  have  obtained  credence 
with  regard  to  a  man  of  his  welWcnown  independence  of  spirit ; 
but  there  were  many  who  believed  it,  and  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
electioneering  squibs,  while  the  following  doggerel— which  also 
contained  verses  to  Astley  and  Windham— became  very  popular : — 

Tommy  Coke,  Tommy  Coke, 
You  so  fab  would  have  spoke 
I'd  a  strong  inclination  to  hear  you  ; 
1   But  your  countenance  told  us 
Fot  a  peerage  you'd  sold  us,  • 
So  not  a  freeholder  could  bear  you, ' 

Tom  Coke, 
So  not  a  freeholder  could  bear  you ! 

Below  this  verse  is  the  emphatic  footnote — 

N.B. — The  Fox  stinks  worse  than  ever  / 

But  while  Coke's  constituents  were  encouraged  to  believe  that 
he  would  play  them  false,  Pitt,  aware  of  Coke's  importance  as  a 
political  opponent,  secretly  endeavoured  to  wean  him  from  his 

1  ,A  favourite  one  waa  entitled  *  The  Norfolk  Cow-killer,"  and  wat  sung  to  {he  time  of 
M  The  Vicar  and  Mow,"    It  oonaitted  of  nine  verses  in  the  following  atrain  *— 

In  story  we're  told 
That  Aleidea  of  old, 
The  fam'd  bull  of  Minos  laid  low  $ 
We've  a  hero  aa  great, 
But  of  much,  later  date, 
Holkham '•  Hercules  conquerM  a  coo  I 
Fal  de  ral,  etc. 

Warwick's  valiant  Bart  Guy 

Made  a  mad  monster  die, 

And  fame  haa  recorded  the  blow  j 

But  old  Leicester  wou'd  sneer 

To  aee  this  wou'd-be  peer 

Vi  ct  arm  is  attack  a  tame  coo  ! 

Fal  d«  ral,  etc^  etc* 
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allegiance  to  Fox ;  ami,  failing  to  do  so,  took  a  petty,  revenge.  The 
following  story,  told  by  Lord  Albemarle,1  is  recorded  also  in  a 
private  notebook  by  Mr.  Keppel,  who,  like  Lord  Albemarle,  says 
that  he  heard  it  direct  from  Coke.    Lord  Albemarle  relates  :— 

"  In  1784,  William  Pitt  the  younger,  wishing  to  draw  Coke 
from  his  allegiance  to  his  rival  Fox,  sought  to  bribe  him  with 
the  Earldom  of  Leicester,  which  had  been  previously  in  his  family. 
The  offer  was  indignantly  refused. 

"  To  spite.  Coke,  the  Premier  bestowed  the  title  upon  his 
near  neighbour  George  Townshend.1  Before  accepting  Pitt's 
offer,  Mr.  Townshend  wrote  to  his  father  to  ask  his  approval, 
and  received  for  answer  :-*■ 

*  Dear  Son, 

'I  have  no  abjection  to  your  taking  any  title  but 

^at  °*  ,  '  Your  affectionate  father, 

*  Townshend/ 
"  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Coke  himself."  3 

One  point,  however,  should  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  previous  offer  of  this  peerage  made  by  Pitt  to  Coke — a 
point  which  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  omission  of  which  by 
Lord  Albemarle  has  very  naturally  cast  some  doubt  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  story.  This  is,. that  Pitt's  offer  of  the  peerage  to  Coke 
was  not  a  formal  and  public  ofet.  Not  only  would  it  have  been 
practically  impossible  for  Pitt  to  approach  a  rival  of  Coke's  political 
importance  directly  with  such  a  proposal,  but  Coke's  own  evidence, 
as  ^we  shaH  See  later,  refutes  the  suggestion  of  such  an  event  having 
taken  place.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  in  1830,4  in  which  he 
enumerates  the  formal  offers  of  a  peerage  received  and  refused 
by  him  prior  to  that  date,  he  makes  no  mention  whatsoever  of  this 
offer  of  Pitt's,  of  which  he  had  yet  informed  both  Lord  Albemarle 
and  Mr.  Keppel,  separately,  that' he  had  been  the  recipient.  But 
neither  does  he  make  mention  of  a  like  offer  conveyed  by  Charles 
Tompson  two  months  after  the  commencement  of  his  parliamentary 
career,  and  of  which  we  have  undoubted  proof  that  he  had  also 
been  a  recipient,  since  he  had  stated  this  fact  definitely  in  a  public 
speech.  The  inference  appears  conclusive — the  one  offer,  like  the* 
other,  was  a  negotiation  conducted  privately  through  a  third  person, 

1  George,  sixth  Bar!  of  Albemarle,  who  succeeded  his;  brother,  1851. 

*  May  iSth,  1784.  George,  second  Marquis,  b.  1755.  Summoned  to  Parliament 
1770  as  Baron  de  Ferrari  of  Chartley,  to  which  Barony  he  succeeded  (jwt  matris)  on 
September  14th  of  that  year. 

*  Fifty  Ycsri  0/  My  Lify  Vol.  I,  p.  133  \  see  also  Ptthumo**  Mtmoirsf  Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall  (1836),  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 

«  See/**,  p.  55*. 
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in  which  the  earldom  of  Leicester  was  held  out  as  a  bait  to  Coke, 
and  was,  as  he  related,  indignantly  rejected. 

A  very  angry  correspondence  forthwith  ensued  between  Coke 
and  the  Townshends  with  regard  to  the  proposed  appropriation 
by  the  latter  of  a  title  which  had  been  previously  annexed  by.  Coke's 
great-uncle,  and  to  which  he  therefore  considered  that  his  own 
family  had  a  prior  claim.  The  t)e  Lisles,  the  representatives  of 
the  Leicester  peerage  created  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote  to  both 
combatants  to  emphasise  their  own  point  of  view,  viz.  that  they 
alone  had  a  right  to  the  disputed  peerage ;  but  this  interference 
was  considered  to  be  irrelevant.  There  seemed  something  strangely 
ominous  to  the  family  of  Coke  in  the  name  of  George  Townshend  ; 
it  was  a  bearer  of  that  name  who  had  challenged — some  said,  slain — 
Lord  Leicester ;  it  was  a  beared  of  that  name  who,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  now  engaged'  in  a  duel  of  a  different  nature  with  his 
descendant.  The  feeling  in  Norfolk  was  very  strong  against  the 
action  of  the  Townshends  in  this  matter,  and  George  Townshend 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  the  manner  in  which  his  decision  was 
regarded,  that  he  wrote  to  many  influential  people  in  the  county 
to.  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge  of  bad  taste  or  deliberate 
ill-will  towards  Mr.  Coke  with  which  he  was  accredited.  He  had, 
he  maintained,  long  thought  of  taking  the  title  of  Leicester  in  virtue 
of  his  descent  from  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  in  short,  his  correspondence  sufficiently  proves 
that  in  this  matter  he  was  the  unconscious  tool  of  Pitt  and  was 
innocent  of  all  complicity  in,  or  suspicion,  of,,  the  Minister's  private 
desire  to  annoy  Coke.1 

Possibly  in  consequence  of  this  episode,  even  more  than  on  account 
o£  the  Minister's  general  policy,  Coke  always  said  that  "  he  could 
not  call  fitt  a  great  man,  for  he  thought  him  a. little  one  in  all  the 
actions  of  his  life";1  nor, did  he  hesitate  to  state  emphatically 
before  Pitt  in  the  House ;  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  never  reppsed 
any  confidence  in  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  1 "  *  But 
that  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  always  entertained  a  profound  respect 
for  Coke's  integrity  is  certain.  Sojne  years  afterwards  he  paid 
a  public  testimony  to  it,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  such  an  action 
on  his  part  could  be  least  expected.  It  happened  that  Coke, 
exasperated  by  Pitt's  policy,  and  always  disposed  to  frankness 
rather  than  caution,  Md,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  been  completely 
carried  away  by  his  feelings.  He  had  made  a  violent  personal  attack 
upon  the  Minister;  and  upon  resuming  his  seat  and  reflecting 

1  It  it  curious  that  when  Coke  eventually  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester  the  Tory 
newspapers  accused  him  of  a  breach  of  good  taste  towards  the  Townshend*. 
8  Speech  tt  Coke's  nomination,  August,  1830. 
*  P*r,  DtUtti,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  55. 
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upon  what  he  had  said,  he  fdt  convinced  that  Pitt  would,  and 
with  some  reason,  make  a  severe  replyi  To  hit  astonishment, 
however,  Ktt  rose  and. said  quietly :  "  I  can  (put  up  with  anything 
that  the  Honourable  Gentleman  may  be  pleased'  to  say,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  very  few  of  his  party  who  have  never  asked  a  favour  of 
me."* 

But  whatever  the  £ower  of  Pitt's  opponents  in  the  election 
of  1784,  the  heart  of  the  country  was  with  him.  .Hie  Dissenters 
and  liberal-minded  people  were  favourably  disposed  towards  him 
because  of  his  promise  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts.  Further,  they  announced  that  they  would  support 
no  one  who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  repeal  these  Acts  and  to 
advocate  reform.  Coke's  enemies  were  fond-  of  asserting  that 
he  would  oppose  all  Ministerial  measures  whether  right  or  wrong.* 
The  Dissenters,  therefore,  decided  to  •  send  a  deputation,  headed 
by  tyro  of  their  leading  men,  to  wait  upon  him,  in  order  to  probe 
his  views  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  to  require  from  him  an 
oath  that  he  would  support  the  cause  which  they  had  at  heart, 
whoever  the  Minister  might  be  who  brought  it  forward. 

Now  on  this  question  Coke  sided  with  Pitt,  but  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of.  the  Minister,  and,  felt  convinced  that  Pitt  would' 
never  carry  the  measurf— a  conviction  which  subsequent  events 
justified.  Coke  could,  moreover,  had  he  chosen,  have  reminded 
the  Diasenters  that  when  Sir  John  Rouse,-  during  the  Shelbume 
Ministry,  had  moved  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts — although  the 
latter  was  a  strong  Tory,  and  although  he  was  known  to  be  acting 
under  the  bribe  of  a  peerage  from  Lord  Shelbume — yet  he,  Cokes, 
while  disapproving  of  the  man,  .had  unhesitatingly  voted  for  the 
measure*  But  in  view  cA  the  absolute  consistency  of  his  own  par- 
liamentary career,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  nad  always  put 
principle  before  party,  he  considered  the  question  of  the  Dissenterfc 
insulting.  His  only  reply  to  them  was  that  "  he  was  above  giving 
a  test,"  and  that  if  they  could  not  trust  him  without  a  tqst  they 
must  turn  him  out.  "  Moreover,*9  as  he  subsequently  commented 
disdainfully,  "<pily  Tories  give  pledges,  and  why  i  because  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  break  them  !  '* 

The  Dissenters  were  extremely  chagrined  at  his  frank  contempt, 
and  informed  him  pompously  that  under  such  circumstances  they 
could  not  support  him,  a?  they  believed  in  the  assurances  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  was  a  most  worthy  young  man.  "  J  did  not  refer  to  my 
past  political  conduct,"  Coke  said  afterwards  ;  '*  I  did  not  condescend 
to  recall  to  their  minds  my  political  sentiments  and  actions.  Nor 
would  I.  ever  condescend  tp  pqch  a  step.    God  forbid  that  I  J^ffdd 

1  Recorded  in  the  notebook  of  the  Hon.  the  Rev.  T.  KeppeL 
9  See  Gftptm  &«,  VoL  IV,  p.  52. 
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be  driven  by  means  so  repugnant  to  every  hbnest  man !  What 
was  the  consequence?  I  waa  rejected,  and  I  glory  in  being  one  of 
those  who  were  called  '  Fox's  Martyrs.'  I  waa  sacrificed,  and  three 
or  four  other  determined  Whigs  who  would  dot  be  bullied  into  such 
a  measure/' l 

Up  to  the  last  the  preparations  for  the  election  went  forward 
undisturbed.  Forty  houses  were  engaged  in  Norwich  for  the 
friends  of  Sir  John  Wodehouse,  who  were  to  meet  at  the  "  Maid's 
Head  "  at  ten  for  breakfast,  then  go  to  the  poll  and  back  to  dinner. 
For  the  friends  of  Sir  Edward  Astley  and  Mr.  Coke  fifty-five  houses 
were  engaged ;  but  final  arrangements  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  public  when  Coke,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  made  has  bow 
to  the  county,"  and  retiring  from  the  contest,  left  the  way  clear 
for  his  antagonist. 

In  so  doing,  he  attributed  the  loss  of  his  election,  primarily, 
to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Astley.  In  a  letter  written  to  Jacob 
Astley,  Esquire,  in  1789,  he  refers  to  Sir  Edward's  conduct  at  the 
last  election  as  having  been  "  the  sole  cause  of  throwing  me  out 
of  the  county,"  and  relates :  "  I  bore  all  Sir  Edward's  ezpences, 
as  well  after  I  retired  as  before."  Some  idea  of  those  expenses 
may  be  gathered  by  the  receipts  still  preserved,  which  show  that 
to  innkeepers  in  Norwich  Coke  paid  £746,  for  cockades  £115,  to 
"Chairmen,  Marshallmen,  Stavesmen,  Riders,  Runners,  and 
Assistants  £160,"  etc. ;  the  total  for  one  bill  connected  with  this 
election  representing  over  £2000.  All  expenses,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  settled  promptly  by  cash  5  a  feat  which  his  opponent  Wode- 
house was  unable  to  perform. 

Wilson,  in  his  Biographical  Index  to  the  House  of  Commons,  says  : 
"  In  the  springtime  of  his  popularity,  Mr;  Coke,  notwithstanding 
his  great  stake  in  the  country,  lost  his  election  for  Norfolk."  This, 
however,  is  inaccurate,  for  Coke  retired  voluntarily  two  days  before 
the  poll. 

H  I  retire,"  he  announced,  "from  a  contest  which  is  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  without  producing  any  ad- 
Vantage  to  that  cause  in  which  I  am  engaged.  The  shortness  of 
the  interval  between  the  day  of  nomination  and  the  day  of  election 
was  thought  insufficient  to  recover  the  effects  of  a  canvass',  which, 
it  now  appears,  had  begun  during  my  absence  in  town,  wis 
carried  on  without  my  knowledge,  and  owed  much  of  its  success 
to  an  artifice  not  the  most  justifiable — the  pretence  of  a  junction 
between  my  late  worthy  colleague  and  my  opponent." 

With  much  dignity  he  enumerated  the  part  he  had  tfcken  in 
Parliament. 

1  Otyrvricb  tMtrturft  August  16th,  1S30. 
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MI  took,"  he  said,  "a  distinguished  part  in  opposing  the 
American  war  ;  I  gave  my  vote  most  heartily  and  most  success- 
fully for  controlling  the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown ; 
and  assisted  that  truly  constitutional  measure  by  which  the  most 
abused  power  of  voting  was  taken  away  from  the  undeserving 
dependents  of  the  Crown." 

*  And  while  "  Coke  the  Lord  of  Norfolk  shrank  from  the  storm,"  l 
throughout  the  country  tl*e  Whigs — Fox's  Martyrs,  as  they  were 
ironically  dalled— were  grieVously  defeated,  and  lost  160  seats. 
Only  a  few  triumphs  were^cored  by  the  adherents  of  the  Coalition 
Cabinet :  Windham  contested  Norwich  and  was  retijrnec^  by  )a 
majority  of  64  votes,  while,  for  Norfolk,  Astley  was  electee),!  But 
for  Coke  a  later  triumph  was  reserved. 

Some  years  afterwards,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Yarmouth,  he 
met  the  two  Dissenters  who  had  been  sent  to  head  the  deputation 
in  1784,  one  of  whom,  it  may  be  mentioned,  bore  the  appropriate 
name  of  Mr.  Hurry.  They  tried  to  avoid  Coke,  but  he  stopped 
them.  "  How  now !  "  he  said  :  "  what  about  your  young  friend, 
Mr.  Pitt  ?  Has  he  not  proved  all  you  thought  him  i  "  Mr.  Hurry, 
looking  considerably  embarrassed*  replied  that  "  Mr.  Pitt  had 
indeed  disappointed  them ;  they  had  thought  him*  a  young  man 
who  would  fulfil  his  promises ;  but  they  had,  apparently,  made  a 
sad  mistake." 

"A  mistake,"  rejoined  Coke,  "which  will  be  made  by  all  who 
pin  their  faith  on  PUdgts." 

1  Li/t  of  Piit,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Bad  of  Rotebery,  ch.  in,  p.  56; 
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SOCIAL  ANP  AGRICULTURAL  LIFE 

1  '  '  * 

HERE  followed  the  only  break  which  occurred  in  Coke** 
long,  pariiainentary  career.  Once  he  hafi  decided  that 
he  was  justified  in  retiring  from  the  contest,  it  was 
frith  a  tense  of  unutterable  relief  that  he  turned  his 
fcadk  upon  the  political  arena ;  and  although  always 
active  in  the  Whig  cause,  he  did  not  again. enter  upon  any  personal 
contest  for  a  space  of  six  yean.  J 

We  must  now  turn  from  hit  life  as  a  statesman  to  Ms  life  as  a 
private  individual  and  a  great  landowner. 

During  the  eight  years  which  had  passed  since  he  came  into 
possession  of  Uolkham  his  private  existence  had  been  happy  ind 
comparatively  uneventful.  One  tragedy  only  apfpeata  to  have 
darkened  it.  To  the  nimble  pen  of  Lady  Mary  Coke  we  are  in* 
debted  for  the  information.  Sunday,  December  ist,  1776,  she 
writes : — 

"  Did  you  hear  that  my  cousin  Mrs.  Coke  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  dead  son,  occasioned  by  a  fright ;  a  mouse  got  into  her  night- 
cap and  demolished  the  heir  to  Holkham."  * 

In  those  days  a  lady's  hair,  profusely  decorated  with  pomatum 
and  powder,  was  worn  strained  over  a  big  triangular  cushion  with 
large  curls  pendent  on  either  side ;  the  higher  this  erection,  the 
more  fashionable  it  was  considered ;  and  since  the  labour  required 
to  rear  a  sufficiently  elaborate  coiffure  was  great,  an  enormous 
cap— attached  to  the  head  by  no  less  than  twenty-four  large  black 
pins,  double  and  single — was  worn  at  night  to  envelop  and  preserve 
it  intact  for  the  next  day.  It  was  no  unusual  event  for  a  mouse, 
tempted  by  a  prospective  meal  of  pomatum  and  powder,  to  attempt 
to  creep  into  a  nightcap ;  and,  if  it  once  succeeded  in  entering 
the  vast  structure  of  hair  without  becoming  impaled  upon  the 
long  pins,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  oust  it ;  often  this  could  not 
be  accomplished  until  the  whole  head-dress  had  been  pulled  down. 
In  days  when  ladies  fainted  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  mouse,  their 

From  the  still  imprinted  Journal  of  Lady  Mary  Coke. 
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tenor  at  sudi  an  adventure  fcnust  have  been  great ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  its  refalt  was  not  only  disastrous,  but.  far-reaching.  As 
the  years  passed  hyy  no  other  son-  vtas  horn  to  Coke.  Two  daughters 
were  born,  Jane  Elizabeth,  af  teriwards  the  beautiful  lady  Andover, 
born  on  December  aand,  1777 ;  and,  just  over  a  year  later,  on  January 
25th,  1779,  Anne  Margaret,  who  afterward*  became  Lady  Anson ; 
but  dtill  no  .heir '  replaced  the  one  jfrho  hid  been  thus  untimely 
"demolished," — the  destiny  of  Holkham  had  been  decided  by  a 
mouse  !  Therefore,  when  in.  1793,  a  son*  was  born  to  Coke's  brother, 
Edward,  he  was  accepted  as  heirtpresumptive  to  Holkham,  and 
not  only  was  he  named  Thomas  William  after  his  uncle,  but,  like 
him,  was  brought  up  at  Longford,  Cbke  baring  generously  lent  that 
house  to  his  brother  for  the  tatter's  lifetime. 

Debarred  {from  hairing  a  soft,  the  great  aitai  of  Mrs,  Coke  Is  life 
became  the  education  of  hex  two  daughters.  Herbelf  clever,  well 
read  and  gifted,  .with  a  shrewd,  insight,  she  was  exceptionally  fitted 
for  the  task.  The  few  letters  from  her  still  in  existence  are  written 
in  a  firm, .  clear,  hand,  full  of  character  and'  determination,  while 
those  published  in,  current  .biographies  are  remarkable  for  their 
fluency  of  expression  and  the  literary  knowledge  which  they  reveal. 
In  17&5,  when  ,Dr«  Parr  x  presented  her  tidtb  his  "  Discourse  on 
Education,"  she  wrote  tb  him  with  enthusiasm  :•— 

"  I  haje  read  your  Discourse  upon  Education  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  with  that  eager  desire  of  information  which  a 
parent  may  be  supposed  to  ppssess,  who  has  for  seven  years  directed 
much  seripus.  thought  to- this  most  important  object ;  for  having 
only  daughters,  the  pleasing  task  of  their  instruction  becomes 
my  province, . . .  What  stamps  the  highest  value  on  yoyr  opinion* 
in  my  mind,  is  this,  that  they  are  not  mere  assertions,  but  the 
result  of  niany  years'  extensive  experience,  as  well  as  much  pro- 
found meditation,  and  diligent  researches ,  into  the  labour  of 
other  men.  •  •  .  Whereas  Rpusseau,  and  several  authors  I  have 
perused,  who,  have  treated  this  Subject,  not  possessing  the  superior 
advantage  of  experience,  only  serve  to  jead  astray  by  plausible 
theories,  which  are  undoubtedly  not  practicable."  .     . 

She  further  remarks  how  happy  she  is  in  having  Parr's  authority 
"in  opposition  to  the  fashionable  dQttrines  of  scepticism,  that 
religion  is  the  surest  foundation  pn  which  we  can  raise  moral  virtue 
in  either  .sex'*;  and  she  proffers  the  anxious  inquiry — "Pardon 
the  liberty  I  take  in  requesting  to  be  infortned  whether  you  think 
Johnson's  Dictionary  the  best  standard  for  jhe  unlearned  to  consult 
concerning  orthography  and  pronunciation  ?  "    In  conclusion,  she 

1  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  ll.». 
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begs  that  Dr.  Parr  will  come  to  Holkham  -  in  order  w  to  judge 
how  far  I  have  been. able  to  put  hlto  practice  with  retpect  tomj 
children,  a  system  of  education  I  profess  so  entirety  to  approve  "; 
though,  she  laments,  "  if  they  had  been  sons,  it  would  hare  been 
my  earnest  wish  not  to  confine  nqr  approbation  of  your  excellent 
system  to  the  barren  tribute  of  my  poor  praise." 

The  learned  Doctor's  verdict'  has  not  survived,  but  doubtless  it 
was  all  that  her  heart  desired ;  for  her  children  amply  repaid  the 
care  which,  from  the  earliest  days,  she  bestowed  upon  them ;  though 
this  must  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  fact  that  they  inherited  tier 
ability,  as  to  her  judicious  superintendence  of  their  education. 
And  that  sound  judgment  which^  she  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
training  of  her  daughters,  stood  her  likewise  in  good  stead  in  her 
social  relationships.  In  the  fading  legends  which  still  cling  round 
the  life  at  Holkham  during  those  early  days  of  Coke's  ownership, 
his  young  wife  stands  out  a  figure  full  of  dignity  and  charm.  The 
tales  of  her  which  still  finger  in  Norfolk  all  hint  at  the  admiration 
she  inspired  ;~how  she  was  a  fearless  and  a  matchless  rider ;  how 
at  Court  her  dancing  of  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  was  celebrated  for 
its  grace ;  how  at  the  hustings,  as  we  have  seen,  her  influence  was 
feared,  since  she  won  all  hearts,  and  changed  the  fierce  antagonist^ 
of  adverse  voters  into  an  enthusiasm  equally  uproarious ;  and  how 
she  was,  withal,  a  woman  of  pity  and  gentleness,  charitable  to  the 
poor,  constant  in  doing  good  and  gracious  to  all.  "Mrs.  Coke," 
we  are  told,  "does  from  good  nature  and  an"  ardent  desire  of  pleasing 
what  others  do  from  vanity  or' politeness."  * 

Moreover,  she  threw  herself  with  tireless  energy  into  all  schemes 
and  endeavours  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Much  she  accom- 
plished for  Norwich.  The  papers  of  the  day  speak  of  her  "  constant 
and  spirited  endeavouri  to  promote  and  extend  manufactures  in 
the  neighbourhood."  Amongst  other  industries,  Norwich  was  at 
that  time  striving 'to  start  the  manufacture  of  "shawl-dresses," 
made  from  a  material  resembling  Paisley  or  Indian  shawls,  which 
was  fashioned  into  costumes.  Young  Mrs.  Coke  at  once  saw  that 
some  of  the  rich  and  delicate-coloured  "shawl-dresses"  would 
make  lovely  tapestries  foi"  walls  and  coudhes,  so,  we  read,  the  gave 
instructions  "  to  fit  up  part  pf  her  elegant  mansion  at  Holkham 
with  this  beautiful  article,"  and  thus  established  an  industry  fpr 
which  Norwich  afterwards  became  famous. 

Only  here  and  there,  however,  do  isolated  events  loom  out  of  the 
oblivion  which  enshrouds  the  life  at  Holkham  during,  those  early 
days.  Legends  likewise  still  cling  round  the  memory  pf  the  young 
Squire  of  that  date.  His  lavish  hospitality,  the  princely  state  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  independence  of  speech  and  action  for  which 

1  Tbe  Girlhood  of  Maria  Joxfyka  Bolroj&%  ed.  by  J.  H.  Adcanc  (1*96),  p.  155. 
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he  soon  became  noted,  form  the  subject  of  many  tales — always 
interesting,  as  showing  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held — though 
often,  undoubtedly,  apocryphal.  Old  men  in  Norwich  still  relate 
how,  in  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  their  fathers  told  them  that 
Mr.  Coke  had  his  horses  shod  with  shoes  of  gold,  and  had  wheels 
of  solid  silver  for  his  chariot,  which  wheels  (it  is  firmly  believed) 
are  still  preserved  in  the  hall  at  Holkham.  Another,  but  far  from 
improbable  legend,  tells  how,  knowing  that  it  was  inadmissible  for 
any  one  save  Royalty  to  drive  six  horses  in  town,  he  drove  a  coach 
with  five  horses  and  a  donkey  as  leader  past  the  King's  palace  in 
London,  and  flicked  his  whip  at  George  III  as  he  touched  the 
donkey  gaily  up  to  pace.  His  daring,  his  individuality,  his  openness 
of  hand  and  heart,  soon  won  him  golden  opinions  amongst  the  tenants 
who,  accustomed  to  the  sober  rule  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
had  been  prepared  to  look  askance  at  the  reign  of  their  gay  successor. 
Very  quickly  was  Holkham  transformed  from  what  it  had  been 
in  the  days  when  Lady  Leicester  lived  there  in  dreary  state.  It 
speedily  became  the  pivot  round  which  all  the  social  life  of  the 
county  revolved.  The  young  couple  lived  in  full  enjoyment  of 
local  society  in  Norfolk,  to  which  they  greatly  contributed,  and  of  * 
society  in  London  when  Parliamentary  duties  entailed  their  journey-  * 
ing  to  town.  At  Holkham  they  kept  open  house,  and  before  long,  ' 
men  from  every  part  of  the  world  and  representing  every  form  of 
celebrity  and  every  rank  in  life  were  made  welcome  there  with  un- 
stinting hospitality.  Coke  soon  became  known  as  a  delightful ' 
host,  considerate,  unassuming  and  agreeable ;  while  he  made  a 
point  of  treating  every  guest,  no  matter  of  what  rank,  with  the 
strictest  impartiality.  It  soon  became  a  favourite  saying  amongst 
his  friends  that  "  to  Coke,  prince  and  peasant  are  equal."  1  He 
himself,  in  later  life,  always  declared  that  he  would  as  soon  meet 
a  party  of  his  yeomen  as  any  men  in  the  world.  But  from  the  first 
he  took  his  own  line  and  refused  to  court  popularity.  One  of  his 
earliest  innovations  created  much  comment.  Since  old  Lady 
Leicester's  time,  the  poor  had  attended  at  Holkham  after  every 
public  day  to  receive  the  broken  meat,  a  custom  which  had  become 
abused  by  every  vagrant  in  the  neighbourhood.  Although  Coke 
continued  to  keep  open  house  on  one  day  in  the  week,  he  promptly 
put  an  end  to  the  subsequent  promiscuous  distribution  of  food  to 
beggars,  despite  the  violent  resentment  and  unpopularity  to  which 
such  an  action  was  sure  to  give  rise.    In  fact,  Dick  Merryfellow 

1  To  the  last  day  of  his  life  this  was  his  unchangeable  characteristic  a  It  is  certainly 
a  strong  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Earl's  manners  that  from  the  Prince  to  the  Peasant, 
every  visitor  on  leaving  Holkham  dwelt  on  the  reception  he  had  received  from  the  Master 
of  the  House,  and  imagined  himself  the  favoured  guest.  .  .  •  His  manners  were  indeed  the 
finest,  for  they  were  based  on  benignity  of  heart"  (Obituary  notice,  NirwkA  Mercury, 
July  9th,  184*), 
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at  oikce  made  a  note  of  it,  and  wrote  a  fresh  verse  about  "Sir 

Growl  "— 

Hie  dogs  are  from  his  table  fed — the  poor 
Are  driven  like  slaves  from  his  luxurious  door ! 

One  curious  custom,  however,  which  probably  dated  from  the 
days  of  Lord  Leicester,  prevailed  for  many  years  after  Coke  came 
into  possession  of  Holkham.  The  coaches  still  continued  to  call 
at  the  house  twice  a  day  to  deliver  and  to  fetch  the  mail,  and  every 
passenger  who  journeyed  by  them  was  allowed  to  ask  for  a  glass 
of  ale  gratis,  at  the  Hall,  from  servants  who  were  in  attendance 
daily  for  the  purpose.  The  amount  of  ale  thus  consumed  in  the 
course  of  a  year  was  great,  but  besides  the  strangers  whom  chance 
brought  thus  daily  to  partake  of  this  apparently  trifling  hospitality, 
Coke  had  a  constant  influx  of  visitors  who  desired  to  see  the  house 
privately,  or  who  attended  the  luncheon  upon  the  public  day. 
Among  others,  the  year  after  he  succeeded  his  father,  Hannah 
More,  driving  through  Norfolk  with  friends,  wrote  to  ask  per- 
mission to  see  the  house  and  grounds.  She  did  not  see  Coke  person- 
ally, but  in  a  letter  she  mentions  her  impressions  of  the  place, 
which  have  an  interest  considering  the  early  date  at  which  she 
wrote  : — ; 

.  "The  next  place  worthy  of  consideration  is  Holkham  Hall, 
the  residence  of  the  present  Mr.  Coke,  and  built  by  the  late 
Lord  Leicester.  It  is  entirely  of  white  brick,  and  take  it  for 
inside  and  outside,  state  and  commodiousness,  beauty  and  elegance, 
I  have  never  seen  anything  comparable  to  it.  The  pictures 
are  many  and  charming ;  some  exquisite  Guidos,  particularly 
:  St.  Catherine,  and  a  Cupid,  inexpressibly  fine.  There  are  some  ad- 
mirable statues,  a  number  of  antiques,  and  some  of  the  finest 
drapery  I  ever  saw.  There  is  a  hall  of  pink-veined  marble  of 
immense  size,  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  nation ; 
rotund  it  is  a  colonnade  of  pink  and  white  marble  fluted."1 

Another  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Holkham  was  written 
a  few  years  later,  and  serves  to  show  the  improvements  in  his  new 
possession  which  Coke  was  effecting  at  that  date.  On  July  30th, 
1780,'  Mr.  Charles  Shard,  with  his  brother  William,  started  from 
Peckham  in  a  chaise  drawn  by  two  horses,  tandem  and  ridden 
postilion.  His  intention  was  to  make  the  tour  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  on  August  18th  he  writes  : — 

"  Went  to  see  Holkam,  the  celebrated  seat  of  [the  late]  Wen- 
man  Coke,  Esqr.,  which,  it  is  necessary  for  strangers  to  know, 

1  Memoirs  of  Lift  and  Corrttfondence  of  Mrs,  H%  Mart,  by  William  Roberta.  Third  ed. 
(1835),  Vol.  I,  pp.  101-3. 
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cannot  be  seen  but  on  a  Tuesday.  The  great  curiosity  of  this 
magnificent  place  is  its  being  built  by  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester 
upon  a  spot  little  better  than  a  desert.  The  center  part  contains 
the  grand  apartments,  situated  in  the  middle  of  four  consider- 
able wings  joined  to  it  by  rectilineal  corridors.  The  building  is 
a  peculiar  fine  piece  of  brickwork,  and  they  ate  of  a  stone. 
The  sashes  are  all  guilt  on  the  outside,  which  give  the  front  a 
grand  appearance,  especially  when  viewed  by  the  southern 
entrance,  which  is  through  a  triumphal  arch  at  least  two  miles 
from  the  house.  You  first  ascend  through  the  plantations 
and  two  postern  lodges  to  an  obelisk.  Round  this  summit  is  a 
circle  of  plantations,  open  in  front  to  the  park  and  house,  behind 
which  are  extensive  plantations  concealing  a  great  deal  of  marshy 
land,  and  just  bounding  the  shore  of.  the  German  Ocean,  which 
terminates  ye  view. ' 

"  This  is  magnificent,  to  be  sure,  but  .the  w&od  at  the  obelisk 
is  chiefly  ever  green  cut  in  Dutch  formal  vistas*  and  looks  very 
artificial,  which  is  impleading  in  everything.  The  inside  is  large 
and  magnificently  filled  up  with  a  profusion  of  guilding ;  but  I 
must  confess  the  furniture  seems  greatly  passed  its  meridian,  and 
the  apartments  want  a  good  deal  of  beautifying.  Though  large, 
the  rooms  are  admirably  contrived  for  convenience.  The  entrance 
is  through  a  hall  entirely  of  Derbyshire  marble-*-i8  very  large, 
magnificent  Ionic  pillars,  having  their  pedals'  rested  on  a  marble 
passage,  surround  the  ball.  They  are  8  or  10  feet  high— sis  on 
each  side  and  six  in  front  in  a  semi-circle  and  round,  a  flight  of 
steps  up  to  the  saloon  door. 

"  To  describe  the  numerous  apartments  would  be  needles^  so 
I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  they  in  general  have*  been  magnifi- 
cent. The  glasses,  gate  tables,  and  chimney-pieces  are  elegant, 
and  the  view  from  the  apartments  very  fine  over  the  woods.  The 
canal  is  at  present  square  and  formal,  not  better  than  a  fish  pond ; 
but  it  is  to  be  enlarged  and  carried  into  the  wood,  so^that,  the 
termination  will  not  be  seen  from  the  house.  Among  the  many 
good  pictures  there,  which  struck  me  most,  were :  In  the  saloon, 
over  a  side  door,  a  fine  one  of  Winter  as  an  old  man,  though  not 
taken  notice  of  in  the  catalogue.  In  the  drawing-room,  a  large 
landscape  by  Claud  Lorraine,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Aremberg  by  Vandyke.  In  the  State  bedchamber  appartment, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Rubens. 

•"This  piece  I  mention,  because  it  has  been  greatly  criticised, 
and  justly,  with  regard  to  the  figures ;  yet  I  think  they  should 
also  have  noticed  its  beauties — for  the  ape's  head  and  altar  are 
remarkably  fine.  In  the  State  bedchamber  closet,  a  small,  beautiful 
copy  of  His  Majesty's  Claud  Lorraine.     In  the  dressing  room 
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to  the  north  State  bedchamber,  the  Deluge  by  Carlandrucci, 
very  fine.  In  the  bedchamber,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn  by  Rosalba  ; 
this  was  likely  a  chambermaid  in  an  inn  abroad,  whose  beauty 
struck,  I  think,  Lord  Leicester  so  much  that  he  had  her  picture 
drawn.  This  short  sketch  is  not  doing  the  collection  justice,  but 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  point  out  all  that  are  worth  observation, 
though  there  were  several  which  are  but  so-so.  We  concluded 
the  view  of  the  house  by  seeing  his  magnificent  set  of  plate,  which 
cost  £10,000.  Mr.  Coke  lives  here  but  a  month  or  two  in  the  year, 
for  the  stile  of  open  house,  &c,  is  so  expensive,  he  could  not  afford 
it  at  present. 

"  I  should  have  observed  there  is  a  very  large  fine  lake  in  the 
grounds,  and  the  church  upon  the  banks  of  it  standing  on  a  rise 
surrounded— all  but  the  tower — with  wood,  has  a  fine  effect  from 
many  parts  of  the  house  and  grounds.  In  short,  the  whole  is 
princely ;  but  I  can't  help  repeating  that  the  grounds,  tho'  the 
plantations  are  surprisingly  extensive,  look  artificial,  and  the 
situation  being  so  flat  they  have  not  the  effect  with  regard  to 
extent  that  they  really  deserve — that  is,  they  don't  look  so  large 
and  grand  as  they  really  are.  Mr.  C.  is  now  laying  out  a  large  new 
garden,  computed  at  £10,000,  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  for 
which  he  is  universally  condemned.  The  grape  house,  however, 
is  the  most  elegant  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  is  all  of  stone 
and  plate  glass.  The  length  is  100  ft.,  height  18,  and  breadth  24. 
The  flues  are  contrived  so  that  the  heat  comes  equally  over  the 
house  thro*  the  pavement  of  the  walk,  which  are  two  [sic]  of  stone 
conveniently  wide  for  two  people,  and  run  down  the  middle. 
The  house  is  full  of  standard  fruit  trees  ind  curious  flowers, 
whilst  the  top  and  wills  are  covered  with  clusters  of  the  finest 
grapes,  and  here  large  parties  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the 
glasses  are  all  open,  drink  tea.  It  is  so  beyond  everything  I  ever 
;  saw  that  I  don't  know  what  to  compare  it  to.  But  I  think  ye 
bloom  of  the  fruit,  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  richness  of  the 
grapes,  make  it  a  graceful  little  Paradise."  * 

.  Besides  the  innovations  mentioned  in  this  account,  Coke  early 
decided  to  enclose  his  estate  of  43,000  acres  with  a  ring  fence,  and 
he  began  building  a  wall  round  his  park;  though  this  was  not 
actually  finished  till  September  24th,  1839, at  which  date  it  measured 
nine  miles  less  twenty  yards  in  length*  *  When*  however,  any 
alterations  to  the  design  of  the  house  itself  were  proposed  to  him, 
he  always  replied  unhesitatingly  :  "  I  shall  never  venture  rashly  to 

1  Chariet  Shard,  Esq.,  bora  1756,  son  of  Isaac  Pacatus  Shard,  Bsq.,  who  destroyed  a 
picture  by  Hogarth  which  pilloried  hit  rather. 

8  Part  of  the  wood  which  formed  the  original  paling  placed  by  Thomas  Coke  round  his 
park  was  used  to  frame  some  Hogarth  prints,  which  still  nang  on  the  walls  at  Longford. 
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interfere  with  the  result  of  yean  of  thought  and  study  in  Italy  "  ; 
and  thus  it  was  due  to*  his  good  sense  that  the  original  harmony  and 
peculiarity  of  the  building  were  preserved  intact. 

Moreover,  as  it  was  reported  that  the  house  had  been  planned  to 
be  safe  from  fire,  very  early  Coke  had  it  carefully  inspected  with  a 
view  to  discovering  if  this  were  indeed  the  case.  As  a  result  it  was 
pronounced  firt-proof,  and  it  has  therefore  never  been  insured. 
Although  it  has  been  on  fire  three  times  since  those  days,  only  super- 
ficial damage  to  furniture  has  ensued. 

Soon  after  Coke  came  intp  possession  of  Holkham  he  was  asked  to 
belong  to  a  club  called  the  "  Gregorians,"  which  flourished  in 
Norwich  about  this  date.  It  was  at  first  instituted  for  social  purposes, 
but  afterwards  assumed  mpre  of  a  political  character.  It  had  its 
special  ceremonies,  signs-  and  insignia,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  resort 
of  more  of  the  county  gentlemen  than  have  ever  before  or  since 
mixed  with  the  citizens  of  Norwich.  The  annual  advertisement  for 
the  choice  of  officers  for  the  year  1778  announces  Coke  as  President 
of  the  meeting.  The  chief  patron  was  Sir  Edward  Astley,  and 
he  usually  occupied  the  position, of  host,  for  there  was  no  one  so 
celebrated  for  his  qualities  as  a  chairman  and  a  boon  companion. 
On  July  19th,  177%  we  fod  that  the  Gregorian?  were  invited  in  a 
body  to  Holkhan}  by  Coke,  and  there  partook  of  the;  most  sump- 
tuous hospitality. 

Many  curious  anecdotes,  are  told  of  this  club  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  times  and  of  the  habits  of  drinking.  The  first  time 
when  Coke  visited  it,,  at  about,  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  toasts 
swimming  in  pil  were  set  on  the  tablq,  and  Sir  Edward  Astley  pressed 
him  to  eat.  Coke  inquired  the  cause  of  such  an  unusual  refection, 
and  was  told  that  the  toast  wouH  enable  him  to  begin  drinking 
afresh  af  if  he  had  taken  pp  wine  from  the  beginning  of  the  evening.1 

On  another  occasiqn,  at  abqut  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,,  the 
pa,rty  had  dwindled  to  six  in  number,  and  these  tried  to  discover 
some  striking  way  in  which  to  end  the  revels  of  the  night.  All  aroun4 
the  room  was  placed  a  row  of  strongly-fixed  iron  cloak  pins,  and  upon 
these  they  hung  their  chairs,  mounted  iqto  them,  and  then  rang  the 
bell.  The  waiter  arriving  in  answer  to  the  summons  was  astounded 
to  find  the  company  apparently  transfixed  to  the  wall,  where  they 
sat  absolutely  silent  and  immovable,  Hke  statues.  But  the  poor 
fellow's  terror  at  this  unexpected  sight  was  too  much  for  one  of  the 
revellers.  §ir  Peter  Amyot,  who  was  %  very  hqavy  man,  was  racked 
with  such  fearful  p^xysm  of  suppressed  laughter  that  the  pins 
which  supported  him  gave  way,  and  he  broke  the  spell  by  falling 
to  the  ground  with  a  resounding  crash.    The  terrified  waiter  fled 

.  i      *  priaktof  oil  will  prevent  the  fame*  of  wine  riling  to  the 
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front the  room,  and  the  company  descending  from  their  seats*  with 
difficulty,  assisted  their  stout  companion  to  regain  his  feet  amid 
peals  of  uproarious  laughter. 

At  intervals  in  the  papers  of  this  date  there*  appear  notices  of 
entertainments  prdmoted  by  Mil  and 'Mrs.  Coke,  which  often  took 
the  form  of  private  theatricals.  In  1779,  oh  the  anniversary  ol  their 
wedding  day,;  October  5th,  there  is  an  advertisement  of  a  play-*— 
"  The  Clandestine  marriage  and  the  Padlock  "*— a  significant  tick 
considering  the  event  which  it  was  premihably  destined  to  celebtatei 
This  play  was  "  bespoke  "  by  them  at  the  theatre,  Walsingham,  a 
neighbouring  village,  tbbe  performed  by  a  Company' of  comedians 
styling  themselves  the  "  Leicester  Company/1 
•  Another  fashionable  amusement  which  had  not1  fallen  into  dis- 
favour in  Norfolk  since  the  days  of  Lord  Leicester,  was  cock-fighting. 
On  dayfc  when  it  was  too  wet  to  Shoot,  cock-fights  took  place  in  the 
portico,  outside  the  saloon,  and!  the  guests  sat  at  the  large  yrindow  to 
watch  them.  At  that  date,  the  tenants  at  Holkham  had  to  give;  two 
fighting-cocks  with  .their  rent — a  payment  which  in  modern  times 
is  changed' to  turkey*.  '        '  r  * 

Another  sport  in  which  Coke' indulged,  and  which  found  great 
favour  locally,  wis  bull-baiting.  In  Ber  Street,  Norwich,  theje  ^atf 
a  place  for  this  amusement,  of  which  Coke  and  his  neighbour  LoM 
Albemarle9  became  patrons.  George,  Lotd  Albetnajle,  jelite* 
how  their  bull  was  never  known  to  have  been  "  pinned,1*  and  how,1 
one  day,  a  farmer  who  had  seen  a  number  of  dogs  tossed  jn  succession, 
called  out, 4i  Lawk  !  it's  likebattinfc  at  cricket ! ir  »' '  i       / 

It  is  all  the  rhote  curious  to  find  Coke  the  patron  pf  such  i  sport, 
because  both  in  early  and  in  later  life  he  was. noted  fbr  being  a 
singularly  humane  man,  who  vfras  apposed  to  cruelty  in  ahy  recfog^ 
nised  form.  But  at  that  date  it  was  considered  a?  unreasonable  to 
object  to  bull-baiting  as  it  is  still  to  object  to  fox-hunting.  Windham, 
writing  to  Captain  Lulrin  in  1801,  expresses  this  opinion  :  "  I  should 
rejoice  in  your  bull-baiting,"  he  says,  "  if  I  could  rejoice  ih  anything* 
I  defy  a  person  to  attack  bull-baiting  and  to  defend  hunting  **— a 
point  of  view  which  modern  huntsmen  may  find  less  palatible  thaki 
easy  to  disprove.  It  was  not  till  1835  that  thi*  amusement  vfe$  made 
illegal  in  England. 

As  we  have  seen,  Cake  early  became  M.F.H.  He  soonehgaged 
a  huntsman  named  William  Jones,  who  betame  a  celebrated  character 
in  Norfolk,  and  was  considered  the  best  man  of  his  ckssin  the  king- 
dom. The  pack  was  reputed  to  be  so  skilfully  managed,  so  judicropsly 
hunted   and  so  well  conditioned.    Before  long,  Coke's  hunting 

1  Written  by  Cotman  the  elder  and  Garrick,  about  1766. 

9  William  Charles,  fourth  Sari  of  Albemarle  (1772-1849). 

*  Fify  Tam%  •/  my  Lift.    By  George  Thorn**,  sixth  Karl  of  Albemarle,  VoL  I,  p.  314* 
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country  extended  through  a  great  part  of  <  Norfolk,  and  he  had 
kennels  in  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Essex.  He  was  said  to  hunt  die 
entire  country  £ roin  Hokham  to  Epping  Forest ;  for  when  he 
found  that  his  parliamentary  duties  precluded  the  possibility  of 
his  enjoying  the'  sport  in  those  districts,  he  built  a  kennel  near*  Mark 
Hall,  in  'Estfex;  the  seat  of  his  friend  Montague  Burgoyne,  and  he 
hunted  the  whole  cotkntry  xbuhd  Epping,  where  he -could  run  down 
from  txywn  about  four  times  a  week.  On  one  occasion  he  killed 
a  fox'  with  his  own  hounds  in  Russell  or  Bedford  Square.1 

Epping  Place  may  he  slid  to  have  been  the  centre  of  his  operations ; 
and  there  was  in  those  days  a  celebrated  Irish  giant,  O'Brien'  6i 
O'Bryne,  who  canke  to  live  there  solely  for  the  sale  of  joining  Mr. 
Coke's  hounds  whenever  he  allowed  hiniself  any  recreation.  '  0*Brieri 
was  eight  feet  high  in  1780,  and  apparently  went  on  growing,  for  in 
1782  he  measured  two  inthes  more,  and  after  his* death r in  1783  he 
was  found  to  measure  eight  feet  four  inches,  yet  j  no  other  members 
of  his  family  were  unfusually  tall.'  He  was  crazy  about  hunting,  and 
became  so  attached  to  Jones,  Mr.  Cole's  huntsman,  that' he  paid 
the  latter  a  visit  at  Holkham,.  and  was  there  solemnly  introduced 
by  Jones  to  Mr.  ^Coke  and  his  guests-    ■•'         -  •  '    >     1/ 

O'Brien's  end  was?  curious.  With  eitretoe  simplicity  he>  ibveated 
all  his  property  in  a  single  bank-note  of  £700,  .winch,  needless  to 
say,  he  lost ;  and  grief  at  his  loss,  combined  with  excess£ye  drinking, 
bhraght  about  his'  death.  John  Huntdr,  .the  celebrated  surgeon, 
was  extremely  animus  td  sefcure  his  skeleton  ;  and  learning  that  the 
giant  was  dying;  he -set  his  men  to  watch  the  house  in  order  to-be 
sure  of  getting  tl^e  body. .  O'Brien  hearing  of  this;  ftnd>hfmng'!a 
horror  of  being  dissected,  left  orders  that  his  corpse  should  be 
watched  night  and  day  until  a  lead  coffin  could  be  made,  in  which 
it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Downs  and  -sunk  in  twenty  fathoms-  of 
water.  O'Brien  died,  aftd  his  body  started  for  the.  Nore,  escorted 
by  a  walkifcfc  wake'of  thirty  Irishmen  who  drank  deeply  at  thehos^ 
tellies  **  routs.  Howison,  Hunter's  mhit,  who  watdhed  -  closely, 
informed  the  surgeon  when  he  might  catch  this  bodyguard  off  duty 
at  the  pnblichouse,  and* Hunter  went  thither, to  bribe  them.  He 
offered  fiity  guineas*  to  one  of  the  men  to  allow  the  body  to  be 
kidnapped,  and  the  man  consented  on  his)  own  -account,  but  said 
he  must  first  consult  with  his  companions,  who,  perceiving'  Huhter's 
eagerness,  raised  their  price,  first  to  £106,  ahd  finally* to  ^500  before 

1  In  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Digby  to  Mr.  Henry  Coke,  January  7th,  1883,  this 
statement  waa  confirmed.  Lord  Digby  say*  t  M  My  grandfather  (Thomas  William  Coke) 
killed  a  fox  with  hit  own  hounds  either  in  Bedford  or  Russell  Square.  Old  Jones  the  hunts- 
man, who  died  at  Holkham  when  you  were  a  child,  waa  my  informant  I  aritedmy  grand- 
father if  it  was  correct  *  be  said,  <  Yea,  he  had.  kennels  at  Kpainf  Forest,  an#  inmted't)ie 
Roodinga  of  Essex,  which  he  said  was  the  lest  hunting  ground  in  England/  " — Tracks  of  a. 
Rolling  Sm*.    By  the  Hon.  Henry  Coke  (1905),  p.  331. 
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they  would  agree.  Hunter  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  them,  and 
tke  coffin  consequently  went  on  its  way  filled  with  stones,  while 
the  body  of  the  dead  giant  journeyed  back  to  London  in  a  spring 
cart,  until  John  Hunter's  own  carriage  met  it,  after  dark,  and  drove 
it  to  his  house  in  Earl's  Court.  There,  for  fear  of  detection,  he  did 
not  dare  to  dissect  it ;  but  separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones'  by 
boiling  and  cutting,  quickly  skeletonised  it.  Hence,  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  may  be  seen,  to-day,  the  skeleton — 
brown  from  boiling— of  the  giant  whose  greatest  joy  when  living 
was  a  gallop  with  Mr.  Coke's  hounds  and  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Coke's  huntsman. 

Jones,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  lived  to  die  age  of  ninety, 
having  spent  all  his  life  ih  the  service  of  Mr.  Coke,  who  delighted 
in  cheering  the  last  days  of  his  old  and  respected  servant  by  paying 
him  constant  visits,  and  living  over  with  him  the  memorable  hunts 
of  former  days.  Jones,  in  fact,  Survived  until  1827,  when  Coke's 
two  eldest  baby-sons  were  taken  by  their  father  to  see  him.  The 
old  man's  one  grief  was — as  he  expressed  it—"  that  the  young  ladies 
had  'not  been  the  young  gentlemen,''  meaning  that  the  daughters 
of  Mr.  Coke's  first  marriage  had  not  been  the  sons  of  his  second,  in 
order  that  he,  Jones,  might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  training  them 
to  follow  the  hunt.  . 

Jones's  mind  was  clear  to  the  hat,  and  he  died  surrounded  by  three 
generations  of  his  family,  who  revered  him  as  a  father  and  a  patriarch; 
Coke  always  described  him,  not  only  as  the  best  of  huntsmen  and  the 
first  of  sportsmen,  but  also  as  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,  who  won 
the  respect  of  the  field  wherever  he  went  by  the  perfect  courtesy  of 
his  mJanners. 

'  Coke's  passion  for  field  sports,  which  had  served  as  a  telling 
argument  for  prophesying  his  failure  as  a  politician,  further  furnished 
reason  for  anticipating  his  incapacity  as  a  landlord.  His  tenants, 
however  willing  to  be  cajoled  by  his  "  elegant  and  engaging  address  " 
of  which  we  are  constantly  informed,  remained  dubious  regarding 
the  wisdom  of  a  youth  whose  first  aim  had  been  to  increase  the  breed 
of  foxes.  Dick  Mefryfellow  but  gave  voice  to  a  prevalent  opinion 
when  he  pronounced  Coke's  "  hounds  and  horses "  to  be  "  his 
delight  alone."  In  a  song  sung  by  Coke's  friends  at  the  big  hunting 
breakfasts  at  Holkham,  he  is  described  as  : 

Attenti?e  and  civil  till  Reynard  is  found, 

Then  hears  nor  sees  ought  but  the  head  leading  hound.1 

The  young  Squire  appeared,  even  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  too 
full  of  that  jou  de  vivre  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  to  curtail 

1  %A  song  «/  Mr.  Cokft  Hm*t  by  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hotte. 
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his  pleasures,  or  to  take  his  duties  as  a  landowner  seriously.  Moreover, 
if  his  Norfolk  estates  were  poor,  he  had  property  in  other  parts  of 
England,  he  had  money  in  plenty  to  gratify  every  whim,  and  beyond 
an  amiable  desire  that  those  under  him  should  be  justly  dealt  by, 
little,  it  was  felt,  could  be  anticipated  from  the  rule  of  a  light- 
hearted  youth,  whose  whole  soul  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  a  sport 
which  found  small  favour  with  the  farmers  upon  his  estate. 

But  another  passion  as  powerful  as  that  of  sport,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  formed  part,  operated  to  counteract  what  it  appeared  calculated 
only  to  develop.  Coke's  love  of  the  country  has  before  been  dwelt 
upon  ;  it  formed  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  his  nature, 
surpassed,  perhaps,  only  by  that  love  of  plain-speaking  and  honest 
dealing  which  had  forced  him  against  his  inclination  to  stand  his 
ground  in  current  politics.  The  fresh,  clear  Norfolk  air  held  an 
elixir  for  him  which  dwellers  in  the  south  can  scarcely  appreciate ; 
it  stimulated  every  sense,  it  whipped  brain  and  soul  into  a  keener  life ; 
it  meant  health,  it  meant  happiness.  Windham,  from  his  wooded 
hill-top  at  Felbrigg,  complained  that  London  asphyxiated  hkn,  and 
pleaded  earnestly  in  Parliament  for  open  spaces  and  parks  to  form 
"  the  lungs  of  London/1  Coke,  from  his  bleaker  and  wind-swept 
home  upon  the  coast,  suffered  mentally  as  well  as  physically  when 
forced  to  forgo  the  dean,  free  life  which  exhilarated  brain  and  body.' 

"  For  myself,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  his  constituents 
at  Holkham,  "  I  should  not  t>e  worthy  of  your  confidence  did  I 
not  speak  my  sentiments  in  a  bold,  manly  and  independent 
manner.  I  should  not  wish  to  be  your  representative,  nor  do  I 
desire  to  be  so  one  day  longer  than  my  conduct  deserves  your 
approbation.  I  love  the  country,  and  I  love  liberty,  and  am  always 
impatient  to  get  home  !  I  suffer  I  know  not  what,  cooped  within 
the  pestiferous  walls  of  that  House  which  should  be  purified  by 
virtue  and  patriotism.  Here  I  breathe  salubrious  air,  but  there 
I  am  stifled  by  corruption.  So  glad  am  I  to  get  home,  that  in 
three  days  I  am  as  well  as  ever,  and  I  could  wish  that  each  day 
was  as  long  as  two  !  "  l 

And  this  very  passion  for  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  country 
obviously  predisposed  him  to  an  interest  in  every  phase  of  rural  life  ; 
so  that,  in  his  early  boyish  delight  in  country  pursuits  lay,  unsuspected, 
the  root  of  his  future  renown.  While  his  exuberant  health  made  him 
a  sportsman,  and  duty  made  him  a  politician,  it  was  inclination  that 
made  him  a  farmer.  Politics  for  eve*  remained  outride  his  natural 
bent — the  toll  he  paid  to  circumstance — but  from  rural  sport  to 
rural  toil  was  an  almost  inevitable  sequence  to  one  of  his  disposition. 


1  %4  toprt  tf  the  Trmumcmm  st  the  HdkUm  8bHp-*k**rhg  (1821),  by  R.  M.  Bacon, 

P*7S- 
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When  as  ah  old  man  he  retired  from  the  political  arena,  he  explained : 
"Though  I  have  stood  forward  for  tjie  situation  which  I  have 
occupied,  I  may  state  that  it  is  a  duty  I  never  liked."  Again  and 
again  in  his  political  speeches  he  points  but  how  "the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  agriculture  has  always  been  much  more  my  happiness 
than  the  turbulence  of  politics."  It  is  as  an  agriculturist  rather  than 
as  a  politician  that' Coke  must  be  remembered ;  yet  even  so,  and  with 
all  his  tastes  ripe  for  such  a  development,  it  was  chance  which 
actuiUy.  decided  his  career,  and  caused  him  to  turn  his  indomitable 
ehergy  and  perseverance  in  this  direction.  ' 

A  large  part  of  the  Holkham  estate,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
originally  salt  marshes  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  .  In  1660 
John  Coke,  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  had  reclaimed  360  acres 
from  the  sea,  and  in  1722  Thomas  Coke,  afterwards  Lord  Leicester, 
had  reclaimed  400  acres  aind  had  struggled  to  improve  the  barren 
sweep  of  country.  Yet  when  Coke  came  into  the  property,  the  whole 
district  round  Holkham  was  littk  better  than  a  rabbit-warren, 
varied  by  long  tracts  of  shingle  arid  drifting  sand,  on  which  vegeta- 
tion, other  than  weeds,  was  impossible.  Soon  after  Coke's  mkrriage, 
when  Mrs.  Coke  remarked  that  she  was  going  down]  to  Norfolk,  the 
witty  old  Lady  Townshend  l  made  a  comment  which  was  ever  after- 
wards Quoted  as  a  most  perfect  description  of  tike  county :♦— "  Then, 
my  dear,"  she  said,  "  all  you  will  see  will  be  one  hlade  of  gr^ss,  and 
two  rabbits  fighting  for  that !  "  And  such,  we  may  imagine,  must 
have  been  Mrs.  Coke's  first  impression  of  her  future  home.  Beautiful 
as  was  the' interior  of  Holkham,  externally,  we  have  seen,  its 
surroundings,  were  exceptionally  unattractive.  The  'park,  as  yet 
sparsely  timbered,  exhibited  plantations  which  were  still  immature, 
the  Uke  near  the  house  ebbed  and  flowed  daily  with  the  tides  from 
the  salt  marshes,  and  the  country,  beyond  lay  exposed  in  its  native 
bleakness — a  country  which,  here  and  there  scantily  cultivated, 
could  .boast  fanning  only  of  the  most  primitive  type. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  county  of  Norfolk  the  agriculture  was  of 
the  poorest  description.  Between  Holkham. and  Lynn  not  a  single 
ear  of  wheat  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  believed  that  not  one  would 
grow.  All  the  wheat  consumed  in  the  county  was  imported  from 
abroad.  And,  meanwhile,  everything  that  ignorance  could  do  was 
done  to  impoverish  further  an  already  miserable  soil.  The  course  of 
cropping  Where  the  land  would  produce  anything  was -three  white 
crops  in  succession,  and  then  broadcast  turnips.  No  .manure  wan 
ever. purchased.     The  sheep  were  a  wretched  breed,  and,  owing  to 

•..it'  :  •  • 

1  Etheldrdia  (Audrey),  wife  of  Charles,  Viscount  Townshend,  from  whom  afal*  wai 
separated,  and  mother  of  George,  first  Marquis  Townshend,  who  challenged  Lord  Leicester. 
She  was  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  Walpole  calls  oar "  The  beautiful  Sfcatira." 
She  died  in  17SS. 
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the  absence  of  fodder,  no  milch  com  were  kept  on  any  of  the 
farms. 

Yet  such,  as  Coke  found  the  land,  it  had  been  for  successive 
generations;  and  nothing  seemed  more  incredible  than  that  its 
condition  could  be  pennaqently  improved,  and  nothing,  as  Lord 
Spencer  points  out,1  "  more  improbable  than  that  Coke— then  a 
youth  of  21  [sic] — fond  of  and  excelling  in  field  sports,  and  with 
princely  wealth,  should  have  applied  himself  to  the  detailed  manage- 
ment of  a  farm.  .  .  .  Yet  it  was,"  he  adds,  "to  the  obstinacy  of  a 
fanner  of  the  old  school  that  not  only  Holkham,  but  all  England 
and  another  Hemisphere  is  indebted  for  the  great  Agricultural 
School  established  by  Coke." 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  made  by  Coke  on  succeeding  to  his 
property,  was  that  the  leases  in  the  parish  of  Holkham,  granted  by 
old  Lord  Leicester,  were  about  to  expire.  Five  leases  had  subse- 
quently been  granted.  In  the  leases  previous  to  the  ones  then  current, 
these  farms  had  been  let  for  eighteenpence  an  acre  ;  in  the  current 
leases  this  had  been  raised  to  three*ancUsixpence.  Coke  sent  for  the 
tenants,  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr.  Tann,  and  offered  to  renew  their  leases 
at  the  moderate  rental  of  five  shillings.  Both  refused,  and  Mr. 
Brett,  who,  as  Lord  Spencer  remarks,  ought  to  have  his  name 
recorded  for  the  good  which  he  unintentionally  did  his  country, 
jeered  at  the  suggestion,  and  pointed  out  that  the  land  was  not  worth 
the  eighteenpence  an  acre  which  had  been  originally  paid  for  it. 
This  was  sufficient  for  a  man  of  Coke's  temperament ;  he  immediately 
decided  to  farm  the  land  himself. 

When  one  remembers  that  his  hands  were  newly  filled  with  his 
parliamentary  duties  and  with  the  cares  of  a  large  estate ;  when  one 
realises  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  practical 
fanning,  as  he  was,  indeed,  of  all  the  work  which  he  had  recently 
undertaken,  the  energy  of  this  youth  of  twenty-two  'was  certainly 
remarkable.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  learn  that  many  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  an  old  man,  he  said  that  throughout  his  life  he  had 
never  imown  what  it  was  to  find  time  hang  heavily  on  his 
hands ;  he  had- never  found  the  day  half  long  enough  for  aU  that 
he  had  to  do. 

In  order,  however,  in  a  brief  survey  of  his  agricultural  work,  to 
gain  any  idea  of  what  he  attempted  and  what  he  achieved,  it  is 
necessary  to  titeat  the  subject  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  insert  events 
in  their  proper  sequence  in  his  life.  We  will  therefore  glance  rapidly 
on  through  the  years,  and  view,  first  his  labours,  and  then  the  result 
of  those  labours. 

1  Article  hy  third  Xarl  Spencer  in  Journal  of  lit  Royal  %AgricnlturaJ  Society,  Vol.  Ill 
(1843),  Fart  i.     Pub.  J.  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
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Coke's  agricultural  life  is  always  considered  to  date  from  1778* 
when  the  lease  of  Mr.  Brett's  farm  fell  in ;  but  before  that  date  he 
was  already  at  work.  He  at  once  set  about  remedying  his  ignorance. 
He  began  to  collect  around  him  practical  men  who  could  aid  him 
— at  first,  for  the  most  part,  humble  and  perhaps  prejudiced  advisers ; 
but  no  means  of  information  did  he  despise.  It  struck  him  what 
enormous  benefits  might  be  derived  from  an  annual  visit  to  one 
district  of  a  company  of  men  scientific,  practical  and  theoretical, 
all  interested  in  agriculture.  But  for  the  present  he  contented 
himself  with  assembling  together  a  party  of  farmers  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  who,  upon  a  day  fixed,  were  to  meet  and 
discuss  agricultural  matters,  to  inspect  his  own  farm  and  method  of 
farming,  to  criticise  what  they  saw,  and  to  condemn  or  approve 
unhesitatingly  as  they  thought  fit.  By  this  means  he  saw  that  he 
could  not  only  gain,  but  also  judiciously  impart  knowledge,  and  pave 
the  way  for  local  progress  by  raising  an  interest  in  the  questions 
discussed. 

Next,  he  studied  the  agriculture  in  other  counties,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  observing  the  results  of  different  methods  of  farming 
and  different  treatment  of  live  stock.  In  Cheshire  he  visited  several 
farms ;  also  farms  in  the  north  and  south.  And  what  struck  him 
most  was  the  extraordinary  waste  of  rich  pasture  in  the  more  fertile 
counties.  Where  the  country  was  poor,  ignorance  impoverished  it ; 
where  it  was  naturally  fertile,  stupidity  failed  to  profit  by  it.  He 
said  afterwards  that  in  Yorkshire  he  saw  wide  and  beautiful  fields, 
thick  with  luxuriant  grass,  yet,  in  passing  a  score  of  these,' he  dis- 
covered only  a  solitary  donkey  grazing.  In  Shropshire  he  drove  many 
miles  through  the  county,  but  saw  only  two  sheep ;  one  was  upon 
the  road  journeying  to  Mr.  Rpscoe  in  Lancashire,  and  the  other 
was  a  ram  chained  in  a  corner  of  a  field  for  fear  it  should  do  mischief ! 

As  an  immediate  result  of  his  investigations,  he  adopted  an 
improved  course  of  cropping  on  his  own  land.  Instead  of  gtowing 
three  white  crops  in  succession,  he  grew  two  only  and  kept  the  land 
in  pasture  for  two  years'  interval.  This  change  slowly  but  surely 
brought  about  a  marked  alteration  in  the  impoverished  soil.  He 
also  caused  deep  pits  to  be  dug  in  order  to  bring  to  the  surface  the 
rich  marl  which  lay  buried  far  beneath  the  thick  layer  of  sharp  flint 
and  drifting  sand.  By  such  means  clover  and  other  grasses  began  to 
flourish,  and  it  became  no  longer  impossible  to  feed  live  stock  upon 
the  land. 

At  Dishley,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  there  lived  a  well-known 
breeder  named  Robert  Bakewell,1  of  whom  it  was  wittily  remarked 
that  "  his  animals  were  too  dear  for  any  one  to  buy  and  too  fat  for 
any  one  to  eat ! "    Almost  immediately  upon  coming  into  his  estate, 

1  He  died  in  1795, 
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Coke  had  asked  this  man  to  come  and  spend  a  week  at  Holkham. 
BakeweB  did  so,  and  Cake  was  very  struck  by  his  remark  that  the 
Norfolk  sheep  were  the  worst  in  the  whole  of  great  Britain.    He 
questioned  Bakewell  about  the  cattle,  and  the  answer  was  2   "  Mr. 
Coke,  give  me  your  hand,  and  I  will  guide  it !  "   Bakewell  thereupon 
took  Coke's  hand  in  his  own,  and  passing  it  over  the  cattle,  taught 
him  how  to  judge  the  formation  of  a  beast's  flesh,  its  inclination 
in  feeding,  and  whether  it  possessed  the  proper  qualities  for  fattening.  • 
At  this  time  on  the  3,000  acres  which  formed  the  Holkham  estate,  {  I 
there  were  no  cattle,  and  only  eight  hundred  sheep,  which  were  ! 
fed  with  difficulty.     But  directly  it  became  practicable,  Coke, 
who  was  a  great  believer  in  the  Norfolk  proverb  that  "  Muck  is  the 
Mother  of  Money,"  increased  the  number  of  beasts  upon  the  farms,     J 
realising  that  they  would  do  more  to  improve  the  value  of  the  land 
than  any  other  means  he  could  employ. 

He  did  not  at  first  trouble  about  the  cattle.  Remembering  what 
Bakewell  had  said,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  old  race  of  Norfolk 
sheep  (possibly  decadent  descendants  of  the  flocks  of  "the  Lady 
Gresham  "),  "  whose  backs,"  he  said,  "  were  as  narrow  as  rabbits  !  " 
and  he  "  did  his  best  to  extirpate  those  sheep,  the  m&st  wortbUss  that 
could  be  keft !  "l  He  had,  he  explained,  no  prejudice  for  any 
particular  bfted,  it  was  his  intentioh  to  try  every  breed.  But  for 
a  long,  tinie  he  believed  that  Merinos  would  flourish  in  Norfolk. 
"  It  was  found,"  he  pointed  out,  after  various  experiments,  "  that 
the  Leicester  sheep  first  beat  the  Norfolk*,  while  the  Southdown* 
next  beat  the  Leicester*,  and  he  questioned  whether  the  Merinos 
would  not  beat  the  Southdowns."  But  he  was  by  no  means  particu- 
larly anxious  to  recommend  these  sheep,  for,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  used  to 
say :  "  If  they  will  not  speak  for  themselves,  nothing  that  can  be 
said  for  them  will  do  it !  "*  There  was,  however,  from  the  first 
a  prejudice  against  them  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  combat.  This 
had  been  increased  by  a  ridiculous  cause. 

The  King  himself  had  tried  to  rear  Merinos  and  had  failed.  It 
appears  that  a  flock  of  forty  score  of  these  sheep  had  been  sent  to 
the  Royal  Shrubs  Hill  Farm  to  be  wintered.  About  a  fortnight 
before  the  annual  auction  at  Kettr  the  remains  of  that  flock  returned, 
in  number  not  six  score,  and  those  such  poor  emaciated  creatures 
that  the  prejudice  already  existing  against  their  breed  was  publicly 
confirmed.  The  King's  shepherd  was  asked  before  several  gentlemen 
what  had  occasioned  this  great  mortality  amongst  the  previously 
fine  flock,  and  he  said  he  "  could  not  tell."  Next  he  was  asked  to 
explain  what  had  become  of  the  skins  of  the  animals,  which  were 
valuable  on  account  of  their  wool,  and  again  he  "  could  not  tell." 
He  was  particularly  pressed  to  declare  what  had  been  done  with  the 

1  The  &ury  ami  a&rwrri  Vast,  June  29th,  1808.         *  Of.  dr. 
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fine  skins  of  the  lambs,  which,  it  was  reasonably  concluded!,  must 
have  been,  bom  into  the  flock ;  but  always  he  "  could  not  tell."  1 
:  Subsequently  some  inquiring  mind  discovered  that  the  akins 
of /the  King's  sheep  were  given  to  one  shepherd' and  the  skins  of  the 
lambs  tb.  another  as  perquisite*'.  This  sufficiently  explained  the 
great  mortality  amongst  the  unfortunate  Merinos  ! 

But  although  this  calumnyagain&t  them  was  satisfactorily  exploded, 
the  prejudice  against  them  remained,  and  this  in  spite. of  certain 
undeniable  merits  possessed  by  them  which  were,  from  time  to  dink, 
demonstrated  at.  the  Sheep-shearings.  One  year,  for  instance,  there 
were*  exhibited  "  various  beautiful  specimens  of  laches'  Merino 
dresses,  scarfs,  shawls,  stop  kings,  coatings,  cassimeses  and  stocking 
knit,"  which  .were  manufactured  from  Merinos  on  the  Holkkam 
estate.  A  pair  of  the  worsted  stocking^  were  of  so  delicate 
a  fabric,  we  are  told,  that  two  could  be  passed  at  the  same 
liibe  through  a  lady's; ring;  and  a  manufacturer  at  once  ordeted 
a  dozen  pairs 'at  the  price  of  £iS  per  dozen  j1  Still  mora, 
Mr.:  T6llet,  an .  agricultural  friend  of  Mr:  Coke's,  who;  always 
attended  the  Sheep-shearing,'  proved  at  the  same  %  time  the 
unique  individuality  possessed  by  these  sheep  in  the  raharb- 
aJble  fact,  that  a  Merino  rain  which  he!  owned,  and  which  was 
hornless,  produced. annually  plentiful  offspring,  one  half  oE  which 
irivariably  were  hornless .  and  the  other  half  had  horns  !— Nothing 
served. to  make  the  Merinos  either  appreciated  or  prosperous! in 
Norfolk,8  and  Coke,  recognising  this,  substituted  for  thenl  the 
Southdown*,  which  he  brought  to  a  wonderful  state  of •  perfection, 
until  op  the  same  area. where  eight  hundred  sheep  had  been  kept 
with  difficulty,:  he  had  a.  flourishing  flock  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  1 .  .        ,  i  ' 

Meanwhile,  during  his  hunting  expeditions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  (Blofield,  he  noticed  that,  throughout  that  district,  not  a  single 
sheep  was  visible.  He  was  convinced  that  their  introduction  these 
Mrouldibe  perfectly  practicable  and  a  great  advantage  to  both -the 
farmers  and  the  land ;  but.  lie  knew  that  he  had  to  contend  with  a 
rooted  belief  to  the  contrary.  Accordingly  he  took  his  o\+n  method 
of  dealing  with  it.  One  morning  he  rode  over  td  a  rich  farmer  in 
the  1  neighbourhood  and  invited  him. to  ride  to  Kipton  Ash  Fain 
The  maivmiich  flattered  and  suspecting  no  ulterior  design,  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  they  went  together.  Arrived  at  their  destination^ 
Coke  observed  some  sheep  which  would  answer  the  required  purpose, 
.and  ^suddenly,  proposed  to  his,  companion  that,  as  the  animals .  were 


..» 


. }  The  $uty.  afui  Jforwic*  Post$  Wednesday,  June  29th,  igoS. 
8  Napoleon  shortly  afterwards  made  similar  exertions  to  introduce  the  breed  of  Merino 
sheep  into  France.     (FYom  the  u*puhlisbiJ  Jfourmah  of  J*k*  Sfx*ter-$tanbof*y  JStf^  of 
Cannon  Hail)* 
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so  fine,  the  latter  should  buy  them  and  stock  his  farm.  The  man 
was  horrified  at  the  suggestion,  and  asked  Mr.  Coke  indignantly 
what  on  earth  he  should  do  with  the  beasts  if  he  did  buy  them, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  on  his  [farm.  "  Impossible," 
suggested  Coke,  "is  a  word  which  is  greatly  abused.  Until  you 
have  tried,  how  can  you  know  what  is  *  impossible '  ?  "  The  man 
still  objected  strongly ;  whereupon  Coke  urged  him  further.  "  I 
will  make  you  a  fair  offer,9'  he  said ;  "  as  your  buying  them  will  be 
at  my  suggestion,  if  they  die,  I  will  refund  your  outlay ;  if  they  Hve, 
your  profit  is  your  own."  The  fanner,  thus  overruled  by  Mr. 
Coke's  determination,  very  reluctantly  bought  a  hundred  sheep. 
The  qext  year,  uninvited,  he  rode  over  to  Holkham  and  begged  Mr. 
Coke,  as  a  favour,  to  ride  with  him  to  Kipton  Ash  Fair.  Coke 
agreed,  and,  arrived  there,  the  fanner  at  his  own  risk  bought  four 
hundred  sheep  for  his  farm  on  which  he  had  thought  it  impossible 
to  rear  one  hundred.  Needless  to  say,  his  neighbours  followed  'his 
example,  and  soon,  in  the  district  where  it  was  imagined  that  not  a 
single  sheep  could  thrive,  there  was  not  a  farm  to  be  seen  without 
flourishing  flocks. 

One  inveterate  enemy,  indeed,  Coke  thfereby  gained.  A  Norfolk 
lady,  Mrs.  Bodham,  of  the  most  vehement  Tory  principles,  and 
who  in  later  years  obstinately  said  that  she  intended  to  outlive  Mr. 
Coke — (an  aim  which,  to  her  immense  satisfaction,  she  ultimately 
accomplished  by  attaining  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight)— always, 
to  the  last-  day  of  her  life,  railed  against  him  on  account  of  his 
"  Whiggish  Sheep,"  by  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  county, 
she  said,  he  had  completely  ruined  the  flavour  of  Norfolk  mutton  ! 

After  importing  fresh  sheep,  moreover,  Coke  soon  introduced 
a  breed  of  shorthorned  cattle  into  Norfolk,  which  latter  he  discarded 
for  the  North  Devon  breed,  when  he  found  these  to  be  superior. 
In  this  decision  he  was  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  Francis,  Duke 
of  Bedford,1  the  agriculturist,  who  was  one  of  his  greatest  friends. 
One  morning,  as  he  was  riding  down  the  park  at  Holkham,  Coke 
encountered  a  drove  of  thirty  Devon  oxen  solemnly  marching 
towards  the  house.  Much  surprised  at  such  an  unusual  sight,  he 
inquired  whence  these  unexpected  visitors  had  arrived,  and  was 
told  they  had  travelled  from  Woburn,  a  present  to  Mr.  Coke  from 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  wished  him  to  try  the  special  breed  of 
Devon*  which  he  personally  approved. 

Coke  at  once  started  a  trial  between  the  fattening  of  two  Devons 
against  one  shorthorned  beast ;  and  discovered  that  the  two  former 
cost  the  same  as  the  one  latter.  When  killed,  the  two  weighed 
140  stone,  while  the  shorthorned  beast  weighed  no  stone  only, 
and  it  had  eaten  more  food  than  the  two  Devons.    Thus  Devons 

1  Francis,  fifth  Duke  of  Bedford  (1765-1802). 
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would  flourish  in  pasture  where  Durhams  would  starve ;  and  Short- 
horns,  though  satisfactory  for  the  butcher,  were  unprofitable  for 
the  breeder. 

After  he  had  made  this  discovery,  he  saw  some  Shorthorns  be- 
longing to  a  tenant  of  his,  and  informed  the  man  that  he  would 
find  them  great  consumers.  The  man  announced,  however,  that 
he  was  supremely  satisfied  with  his  stock.  Upon  his  next  visit, 
Coke  asked  him  if  he  was  still  satisfied  with  the  Shorthorns  ?  The 
man  carefully  ignored  the  question.  At  last,  unable  to  contain 
himself  any  longer,  he  burst  out,  "  Mr.  Coke,  you  were  right ! 
Them  darned  beasts  have  eat  up  all  my  turnips ;  and  gi'  them  a 
chance,  they'd  eat  all  the  turnips  in  the  parish,  and  all  the  turnips  in 
England  itself ! " 

Not  contented,  however,  with  recommending  the  Devon  breed 
amongst  his  farmers  in  the  country,  Coke  called  upon  a  butcher 
in  London,  a  Mr.  Handcock,  who  then  supplied  the  principal  families, 
and  asked  him  if  he  killed  any  Devon  beasts.  The  man  replied, 
"  Certainly  not !  They  are  not  good  enough  for  my  clients,  who 
will  only  have  the  best  Scots  !  "  "  Try  the  Devons,"  urged  Mr. 
Coke,  "  and  let  me  know  the  result !  "  The  result  was  that,  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  butcher  bought  whatever  Mr.  Coke  sent  to 
market,  in  all  more  than  a  hundred  beasts,  and  that  both  he  and  his 
clients  were  supremely  satisfied  with  the  change. 

Coke,  who  often  used  cattle  for  ploughing,  found  that  the  Devons 
were  also  the  best  for  this  work.  That  he  was  peculiar  in  thus  using 
oxen  is  shown  by  a  remark  which  he  made  in  the  House  in  1805, 
that  "  in  Norfolk,  where  farming  was  carried  to  a  great  degree  of 
nicety,  he  believed  there  was  no  such  thing  known  as  the  use  of 
oxen  in  husbandry." l  When  he  used  horses  he  never  employed 
more  than  two,  though  throughout  the  country  it  was  customary  to 
employ  from  three  to  five,  and  then  to  find  that  the  land  was  not 
ploughed  very  deep  nor  was  the  work  thoroughly  neat  and  efficient. 
Hie  secret  was  that,  although  always  ready  to  test  new  inventions, 
where  Coke  found  the  old  methods  best,  he  stuck  to  them  with 
equal  determination ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  others  less  able  to 
judge  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he  kept  to  the  old-fashioned  Nor* 
folk  plough  which  places  the  horses  nearer  their  work,  and  thus 
saves  the  waste  of  force  occasioned  by  four  or  five  horses  pulling 
from  a  point  six  or  seven  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  Agricultural  Annals  of  1784,  it  is  related  how  "  the  great 
Coke  of  Norfolk  "  visiting  a  friend  near  North  Leach,  in  Gloucester- 

1  Hansard,  1805,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  883. 

"In  1784  Coke  worked  twelve  oxen  in  harness  for  carting,  and  found  them  a  very 
considerable  saving  in  comparison  with  horses  \  but  by  1800  he  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  using  them,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  shoeing,  but  principally  from  the  prejudice  of 
his  men  against  them  *  (%Autabugrafby  tf  Arthur  Tnmg%  p.  481). 
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dure,  was  utterly  astonished  to  see  "  six  hones  at  a  length  turning 
a  single  furrow  with  a  clumsy  plough/9  and  making  hard  work  of  it. 
He  could  not  rest  till  he  had  made  his  friend  a  present  of  a  Norfolk 
plough  and  a  pair  of  Norfolk  cart-horses,  and  had  sent  the  plough- 
man over  to  suit  these.  This  pktigh  made  excellent  headway, 
and  the  two  horses  were  not  tired  with  work,  well  performed,  which, 
with  the  other  plough,  it  had  fatigued  six  horses  to  do  badly. 

Some  jean  later,  in  i8oi,,Coke,  while  staying  at  Woburn,  was  en- 
larging upon  the  merits  of  the  Norfolk  plough,  when  Sir  John 
Sebright,  M.P.  for  Herts,  who  was  an  obstinate  and  eccentric  man, 
shook  his  head  and  announced  gruffly  :  "  Coke,  I'll  stake  you  a  wager 
of  two  hundred  guineas  that  a  Norfolk  plough  and  two  horses 
cannot  plough  an  acre  of  heavy  Hertford  land  in  ten  hours."  Coke 
promptly  accepted  the  challenge,  but  pointed  out  that,  since  Sir 
John  would  certainly  lose  his  wager,  he  would  be  wise  to  offer  lower 
stakes.  Conditions  were  then  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  the  document  ran  as  follows  : — 

* 

"  Sir  John  Sebright  offers  to  bet  50  guineas  that  Mr.  Coke 
will  not  plough  an  acre  of  land  in  one  day  in  a  husband-like 
manner  with  the  wheel-plough  commonly  used  in  Norfolk, 
with  two  horses ;  an  acre  of  which  Sir  John  Sebright  will  plough 
in  the  same  time  with  a  Hertfordshire  plough  and  four  horses ; 
the  land  to  be  fixed  upon  by  Sir  J.  Sebright,  near  Beechwood 
in  the  month  of  October.  One  person  to  be  named  by  each  of 
them,  and  the  calling  in  a  third  if  they  do  not  agree. 

"  Accepted  by  (Signed)  Thomas  William  Com." 

Sir  John,  as  may  be  imagined,  took  particular  care  that  the  land 
chosen  should  be  the  very  worst  he  could  fine}.  Coke. sent  a  re- 
sponsible farmer  to  inspect  the  field  beforehand  and  the  report 
which  I  subjoin,  unexpurgated,  was  far  from  reassuring ; — 

"  Honor'd  Sir, — According  to  your  desire  I  taken  the  first 
opportunity  to  go  with  your  Man  to  Sir  John  Seabright's  were  he 
seen  the  land  that  is  to  (be)  ploughed ;  it  is  very  stoney  and  what 
is  worse  the  chosen  Spot  is  rising  Ground  where  the  Horses  will  be 
obliged  to  go  up  and  down  the  Hill.  William  says  he  cannot  posi- 
tively say  whether  he  can  plough  it  or  not,  from  the  innumerable 
Quantity  of  Flints  there  is  above  ground.  The  Day  is  fixed  for 
next  Friday  when  I  will  Aid  and  Assist  as  much  as  lays  in  my 
power.  William  is  now  at  plough  in  the  Park  where  his  Plough 
performs  the  work  better  and  with  more  ease  than  the  Bedford- 
shire Plows  do  with  four  horses.  I  understand  of  Sir  John  Sea- 
bright  there  will  be  a  large  Concourse  of  People  attend  on  the 
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Day  appointed,  I  am  informed  the  Bets  in  the  1  Neighbourhood 
of  Beech  wood  are  offer'd  fifty  guineas  to  Ten  in  favour  of  the 
Norfolk  Plow,  and  that  the  Herfordshixe  Man  may  be  beat  is  the 
sincere  wish  of 

"  Your  Most  Obet.  Humble  Servant, 

"Joa»  Clayton  JtrH*. 

u  Speed  will  Faik,  Stftmkr-  aSM,  i8ox." 

The  contest  was  privately  fixed  for  October  2nd ;  but  although 
the  fact  was  not  known  in  Hertfordshire  until  the  previous  day* 
a  large  crowd  of  agriculturists  and  fanners  came  from  great  distances 
to  witness  the  trial,  and  made  a  sporting  event  of  the  strange  inci- 
dent. It  is  said  that  many  strangers  bet  ten  to  one  against  Mr. 
Coke's  plough  when  it  started  with  his  horses  and  men,  but  the 
task  was  accomplished  in  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  the  only  question 
to  be  decided  was  whether  it  had  been  performed  in  a  husband-like 
manner.  "A  Hertfordshire  gentleman,"  wrote  a  friend  to  Mr. 
Dixon  in  Norfolk,  "  told  me  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance."— "  If  in  your  mind  there  remains  any  doubt,"  wrote  Coke 
to  Sir  John*  on  October  7th,  "  let  it  be  referred  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  under  whose  roof,  and  in  wjiose  presence  the  bett  was 
made."  But  the  Duke  could  only  assure  Coke  that,  after  minute 
inspection  of  the  work  by  a  competent  farmer,  no  doubt  could 
exist  that  he  had  won  his  bet.  "  All  agree,"  he  pronounced,. "  that 
it  was  the  hardest  day's  work  done  by  man  or  horse." 

So  Sir  John  paid  his  fifty  guineas  with  a  good  grace  j  "  I  should 
be  wanting  in  Justice  to  your  Ploughman,"  he  wrote  to  Coke, 
"  did  I  not  state  to  you  that  his  skill  and  exertions  astonished  every 
person  present."  And  Coke,  thanking  him  for  his  "  polite  "  letter 
of  information  respecting  the  performance  of  the  Norfolk  plough, 
remarks :  "  Had  I  entertained  a  doubt  of  its  success  I  should  not 
have  done  justice  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  Ploughman,  whose 
exertions,  I  can  easily  assume,  must  have  astonished  men  less  con- 
versant in  the  Norfolk  science  of  Agriculture."  * 


1  Two  years  later,  on  Jane  17th,  1803,  Coke  challenged  all  England  with  a  Norfolk 
plough  and  a  pair  of  horses  to  plough  an  acre,  or  half  an  acre,,  of  any  toil  for  fifty  guineas, 
to  be  tried  on  light  land  at  Hotkham  and  on  strong  clay  at  Woburn. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  said  he  wouM  accept  the  bet  if  h  was  extended  to  Scotland,  which  was 
accordingly  agreed,  but  the  result  is  not  recorded. 


1    .. 
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CHAPTERfXII 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOURS  CONTINUED 

MEN  were  destined,  however,  rapidly  to  become  con- 
versant with  the  "  Norfolk  science  of  Agriculture  " ; 
for,  as  Coke  wrote  to  his  farmers :  "  Everything  con- 
nected with  Agriculture  must  necessarily  be  a  subject 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  public  at  large.  From 
this  source  the  labourer  is  employed  and  the  manufacturer  fed; 
from  this  source,  also,  the  landlord  receives  his  rent,  the  tenant 
his  support,  and  all  classes  of  society  their  comforts."  Similarly, 
a  great  contemporary — or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  precursor  of 
Coke's — Voltaire,1  had  already  remarked  how  "the  best  thing 
we  have  to  do  on  earth  is  to  cultivate  it " ;  and  how  "  to  have 
cultivated  a  field  and  made  twenty  trees  grow,  is  a  good  which 
will  never  be  lost " ; — which  latter  fact  was  also  early  recognised 
by  Coke. 

Almost  immediately  in  his  experiments  he  turned  his  attention 
to  timbering  his  estate,  and  thus  transforming  the  bleak,  bare  coast. 
He  decided  to  plant  fifty  acres  every  year  till  he  had  environed  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  which  was  to  compose  the  park  and  demesne. 
He  planted  four  hundred  acres  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  two- 
thirds  of  which  he  intended  to  be  thinned  and  cut  down  for  under- 
wood, leaving  only  oak,  Spanish  chestnut  and  beech  as  timber.* 
"  Mr.  Coke  is  doing  wonders  in  planting  and  improvement,"  we 
are  told  in  1791.*  Many  years  afterwards  he  had  what  was  probably 
a  unique  experience  in  the  life  of  any  man.  In  1 832  he  and  his  family 
embarked  on  board  a  ship  at  Wells  built  of  wood  grown  from  acorns 
which  he  himself  had  planted. 

He  also,  like  his  ancestors,  devoted  his  thought  to  reclaiming 
land  from  the  sea.  Laboriously,  and  at  enormous  cost,  he  reclaimed 
sevem  hundred  acres  which  had  previously  been  covered  by  the 
ocean,  and  began  to  prepare  them  for  cultivation.  Within  two 
years,  corn  was  growing  upon  soil  which  had  been  shingle  swept  by 
daily  tides. 

*  Voltaire  died  in  177S. 

*  <Agricwltmrsi  Sunny  tfNmfiH  (1796!  by  Nathaniel  Kent,  p.  9a 

*  Tb€  GirUutd  ofMsrU  Joufi*  Htlrpy^  edited  by  J.  H.  Adcaae  (1896),  p.  155. 
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Yet  80  late  as  1808  we  find  him  complaining  that  no  meadows 
were  in  so  disgraceful  a  state  as  those  in  Norfolk,  and,  in  order 
to  encourage  irrigation,  offering  £50  to  the  person  who  should 
convert  the  greatest  number  of  acres  (not  less  than  ten)  into  water 
meadows  by  the  following  year.1 

One  result  of  his  personally  reclaiming  the  salt  marshes  was  that 
the  lake  at  Holkham  ceased  to*  be  an  arm  of  the  sea.  This  left  it 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  over  a  mile  long.  Not  till  sixty  years 
afterwards  was  it  cleaned  out  for  the  first  time  tinjce  it  had  been 
part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  mud  which  was  then  removed  was  found 
to  contain  many  marine  substances.  This  was  used  as  manure  and 
proved  most,  beneficial,  four  cart-loads  being  applied "ta  one  acre 
of  land,  and  causing  that  land,  though  poor  and  sandy|jto\pJDd\)ce 
fourteen  coombs  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  .-*  . 

\  In  the  repairing  and  strengthening  of  the  sea-breaches  and  fhe 
^  . !  irrigation  of  this  land  Coke  employed  the  well-known  "  Strata  " 
Smith.  This  geologist,  William — better  known  as  **  Strata  "  — 
Smith,2  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  had  risen  by  his  own 
'  abilities.  Coke  first  met  him  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  being 
struck  by  his  improvements  in  irrigation  and  draining,  decided  to 
employ  him,  and  afterwards  helped  him  by  introducing  him  to 
friends,  and  particularly  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  made 
great  use  of  him  upon  the  Woburn  estate.  Smith  gained  celebrity 
as  the  author  of  the  first  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  afterwards  wrote  a  well-known  book  on  "  Water  Meadows," 
which  he  dedicated  to  Coke.8  In  his  Memoirs  *  there  is  a  description 
of  his  first  journey  to  Holkham.  He  rode  on  horseback  from  Bath 
with  nothing  but  a  one-sheet  map  to  guide  him.  Being  afraid 
that  he  would  not  remember  the  road  on  his  return,  he  took  charac- 
teristic measures  to  recall  it..  He  relates:  "I  alighted  from  my 
horse,  from  time  to  time,  sketched  a  section  of  the  ascents  and  de- 
scents of  the  road,  marked  the  stone  quarries,  outcrops  of  the 
rocks  and  other  strata  thereon,  and  could  not  refrain  from  loading 
my  pockets  with  identifying  fossils."  One  imagines  that  he  must 
have  been  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  end  of  his  journey  ! 

Coke  had  all  the  aptitude  of  a  clever  man  for  discovering  talent 

1  The  Bmryjtnd  Norwich  Pott,  June  29th,  1S0S. 

1  William  Smith  (1769-1839),  the  Father  of  English  Geology. 

*  Observations  0*  fPkfr  Mtddcws,  published  in  1806,  dedicated  to  "Thomas  William 
Coke,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Norfolk."  The  dedication,  after  referring  to  improve- 
ments in  various  parts  of  Norfolk,  proceeds  J  "  Indeed,  the  recital  of  these  good  practices 
is  nothing  but  a  faint  echo  of  what  the  community  is  indebted  to  you  \  but  those  only 
who  live  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  can  form  any  idea  of  the  great  good  that  is  there  going 
on,  and  the  ultimate  advantages  of  your  invaluable  improvements  would  to  many  appear 
like  a  romance,  especially  if  put  down  in  numbers,  which  is  the  only  way  of  ascertaining 
their  real  worth.** 

*  JUUmsrff  fTiUum  Smif*,  by  J.  R.  Philips,  r.a.s.,  1844. 
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in  others,  and  for  recognising  the  men  who  were  best  qualified  to 
help  him  in  his  endeavours.  It  was  thus  that  he  quickly  recognised 
Gardiner's  incapacity  and  unworthiness.  It  was  thus  that,  later 
in  life,  he  secured  the  services  of  an  invaluable  assistant,  Francis 
Blaikie,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  in  due  course.  But  whatever  in- 
formation he  collected  from  others,  he  never  considered  it  con- 
clusive until  he  had  personally  tested  its  value,  at  whatever  cost 
to  himself.  And  in  all  the  work  which  he  undertook  he  did  not 
look  for  any  immediate  profits ;  indeed,  the  enormous  outlay  which 
his  labours  entailed  must  have  prohibited  any  expectation  of  this. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  his  experiments  he  spent  over  £100,000 
in  the  erection  and  repairing  of  farm-houses  and  outbuildings  alone. 
Between  1776  and  1842  he  is  said  to  have  spent  no  less  than  £536,992 
on  improvements,  which  did  not  include  any  of  the  large  sums  spent 
on  his  house  and  domain,  home-farm  buildings  and  his  expensive 
Marsh-farm  of  459  acres.1  His  object  was  a  disinterested  one — 
at  whatever  loss  and  exertion  to  himself  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  And  though  gain  came  to  him,  it  must  have  seemed 
at  first  improbable  that  his  mere  outlay  could  ever  be  recouped. 

One  thing,  however,  he  always  maintained  was  that  the  interests 
of  landlord  and  tenant  were  identical.  "A  good  understanding 
between  landlord  and  tenant "  was  always  quoted  as  the  root  of 
the  Holkham  prosperity.  In  order  to  encourage  his  farmers  to 
exert  themselves  he  let  out  his  farms  on  long  leases  at  a  very  moderate 
rental,  and  burdened  by  very  few  restrictions.  This,  he  saw,  was, 
in  the  end,  an  advantage  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It  made  it 
worth  while  for  the  tenant  to  invest  capital  in  his  farm  and  to 
interest  himself  in  its  improvement,  while  it  eventually  benefited 
the  landlord  by  enriching  his  estate.  But  in  granting  these  long 
leases  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that, 
under  a  bad  tenant,  the  land  would  have  greater  opportunity  for 
deterioration ;  therefore,  when  a  certain  tenant  named  Overman, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  further  the  new  agricultural  schemes, 
at  length  took  a  farm  on  the  Holkham  estate,  Coke  allowed  him, 
as  an  experiment,  to  draw  up  the  covenants  of  his  lease  himself. 
Overman  inserted  a  clause  making  the  improved  course  of  cropping 
compulsory  ;  and  Coke  subsequently  made  this  lease  the  model  on 
which  all  others,  with  any  necessary  modifications,  were  framed; 
sq  that  the  land  was  thus  efficiently  protected  from  the  possible 
results  of  a  long  course  of  bad  farming. 

In  one  particular,  especially,  Coke  was  unalterably  consistent. 
Effort  and  industry  in  his  tenants  were  met  by  him  with  unstinting 

1  See  Walter  Rye,  Coke  of  Holkham,  p.  n  $  from  the  Journal  of  tht  %jf.StE.f  3rd 
■erics,  Vol,  VI,  part  i,  1S95  $  also  Journsl  R.U.S.B.,  Vol  XXIII,  p.  37a 
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liberality  as  a  landlord.  When  a  farmer  by  wit  or  work  had  increased 
the  value  of  his  holdibg,  Coke  did  not,  as  the  value  rose,  immediately 
raise  the  rent*  Such  a  course  he  considered  calculated  to  discourage 
effort.  In  a  neighbouring  estate,  where  the  landlord  was  old, 
the  heir  refused  to  renew  the  leases,  thinking  the  farms  might  be 
worth  a  higher  rent  in  the  future.  In  consequence,  all  improve- 
ments on  that  estate  ceased.  But  when  a  tenant  who  had  taken 
a  Holkhani  farm  actually  doubled  the  value  of  his  holding,  Coke 
twice  renewed  the  man's  long  lease  on  the  original  terms,  and  the 

\  \   improvements  increased. 

In  the  year  1818,  one  tenant  reclaimed  two  pieces  of  meadow 
pasture  from  a  complete  bog  at  the  expense  often  pounds  an  acre. 

[  j  When  Blaikie  saw  this  he  was  so  struck  with  it  that  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Upon  my  word,  young  man,  you  have  a  stout  heart !  "  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  tenant  found  a  note  upon  his  table,  in  Coke's 
well-known  handwriting,  as  follows  : — 

u  I.  approve  the  improvements  effected  by  you  as  reported 
to  me  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  and  in  consequence  feel  it  my  duty  to  grant 
you  a  new  lease  from  Michaelmas  1818  for  21  years." 

This  lease  was  to  remain  at  the  annual  rental  agreed  upon  when 
the  land  was  partially  bog.  The  farm  was  subsequently  so  improved 
that  a  second  lease  of  twenty-one  years  was  granted. 

A  naive  letter  to  Coke  from  the  wife  of  one  of  his  tenants,  written 
at  this  date,  refers  to  a  similar  transaction : — 

"  COKE  FOR  EVER !  and  so  Mrs.  Dowsing  always  has  said, 
and  ever  will  say.  This  is  not  the  first  time  on  which  Mr.  Coke 
has  treated  Mr.  Dowsing  in  the  handsomest  manner  possible. — 
A  thousand,  thousand  thanks. — Mrs.  Dowsing  likewise  desires  to 
express  her  best  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Coke.  This  lady  is 
a  staunch  friend  and  well-wisher  to  Mr.  Coke,  as  well  as  Mr.  D." 

Whenever  a  tenant  had  been  proved  to  be  a  valuable  farmer, 
in  renewing  his  lease  Coke  gave  him  the  bonus  of  an  excellent  house. 
M  Gentlemen's  houses  for  farmers "  these  gifts  were  described,1 
and  his  political  opponents  made  it  one  of  the  complaints  against 
him  that  he  built  palaces  for  farm-houses.  He,  however,  built 
his  home-farm,  yard  and  buildings  as  a  model  to  his  tenants  of  what 
such  buildings  should  be  ;  and  more  than  once  he  said  to  a  tenant : 
"  If  you  will  keep  an  extra  yard  of  bullocks,  I  will  build  you  a  yard 
and  shed  free  of  expense." 

1  "The  Stately  Mansions,  as  they  would  be  termed  in  moat  other  counties,  which 
the  farmers  occupy  were  equally  admired  by  strangers  with  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
spirit  of  improvement,  which  their  hospitable  occupiers  possess "  (The  Loadom  Ckrvmdt  $ 
Account  of  the  Sheep-shearing,  July  3-5,  1804). 
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Besides  all  his  other  expenditure,  be  spent  large  sums  in  improving 
the  dwellings  of  his  cottagers.  He  designed  special  buildings  for  the 
comfort  of  the  aged  or  infirm,  whose  cottages  he  planned  all  on  one 
floor  that  they  might  not  have  the  fatigue  of  going  up  and  down 
stairs.  Indeed,  the  permanent  happiness  of  his  tenants  seems 
to  have  been  his  first  consideration.  "  It  has  been  objected  against 
me,"  he  said  at  one  of  the  Sheep-shearings,  "  that  my  tenants  live 
too  much  like  gentlemen,  driving  their  own  curricles,  perhaps, 
and  drinking  their  port  every  day.  I  am  proud  to  have  such  a 
tenantry,  and  heartily  wish  that  instead  of  drinking  their  port  they 
could  afford  to  drink  their  claret  and  champagne  every  day ! "  .  .  . 
"  Such,"  adds  the  enthusiastic  recorder  of  the  speech,  "  is  the  spirit, 
such  is  the  liberality  and  such  are  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Coke  !  " 1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Coke  always  put  good  solid  comfort  in 
daily  life  far  before  all  outward  and  more  striking  sign*  of  prosperity. 
"  We  can  all  be  clothed  with  imperial  cloth  of  British  growth,"  he 
said  at  one  of  the  Sheep-shearings ;  "  but  I  had  rather  that  an 
Englishman's  back  should  go  without  a  superfine  coat  than  that  he 
should  want  plenty  of  wholesome  mutton  inside  him  !  "  A  cheery 
song  called  "  Barley  Mung,"  which  was  sung  throughout  Norfolk, 
celebrated  his  indifference  to  the  considerations  of  appearance  as 
well  as  of  rank : — 

Coke  little  recks  of  low,  or  high, 

Coats  fine,  or  jackets  barely  worn ; 

The  Landlord  of  Holkham  ne'er  looks  down 

On  the  humble  grower  of  Barley-corn ! 

Arthur  Young,2  the  agriculturist,  declares,  indeed,  that  Coke 
was  something  of  a  martinet  towards  his  tenants.  On  Sundays, 
he  says,  Mr.  Coke  insisted  on  all  his  labourers  attending  church, 
and  afterwards  sent  them  to  work  in  the  fields,  declaring  that 
honest  labour  was  preferable  to  drunken  idleness — their  only  other 
method  of  spending  the  Sabbath.8  This  sounds  extremely  like  a 
fable  circulated  by  his  political  opponents  with  the  object  of 
damaging  his  popularity  among  the  working  classes ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no  tenant  ever  left  him,  except  owing 
to  extreme  old  age,  and  that  no  man  who  had  once  known  Coke 
as  a  landlord  would  ever  consent  to  live  under  any  other.4 

1  Undated  newspaper  extract  kept  by  the  Hon,  the  Rev,  Thomas  Keppel.  Holk- 
ham MS. 

*  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

8  Arthur  Young  calculated  that  if  the  half-day  Sunday  work  were  the  custom  all  over 
England,  it  would  be  worth  ,£600,000  per  annum  to  the  Kingdom  {%A*mU  rf*Agricmlturtt 
VoL  II,  p.  379). 

*  "  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  any  tenant  leaving  him,  unless  grown  too  far 
in  years  to  be  able  to  continue  "  (Nathaniel  Kent,  Agricultural  Surwj  of  Nttfolk  (1796), 
p.  124). 
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"Though  long  leases  and  clauses  of  management  were  inno- 
vations," we  are  told,  "Holkham  farms  commanded  the  pick  of 
the  English  tenants."  1  Even  William  Cobbett,*  the  hater  of  land* 
lords,  who  had  previously  made  a  fierce  and  public  attack  upon 
Coke  on  account  of  his  great  wealth — an  attack  which  roused  a 
chorus  of  indignation  from  current  periodicals— even  Cobbett 
acknowledged  the  benefit  which  Coke's  tenantry  derived  from  hit 
paternal  rule.  "Every  one/9  confessed  Cobbett  in  1818,  after 
a  visit  to  the  Holkham  estate,  "made  use  of  the  expressions  towards 
him  which  affectionate  children  use  towards  their  parents."  * 
1  As  the  condition  of  the  land  surrounding  the  estate  improved, 
I  Coke  must  have  often  compared  it  mentally  with  the  bleak  and 
<  barren  heath  which  he  had  seen  upon  his  first  arrival  at  Holkham  ; 
and  must  have  contrasted,  too,  the  prosperous  fanners  in  their 
(  comfortable  dwellings  with  a  recollection  of  the  ill-conditioned 
smugglers  who  had  then  occupied  the  cottages  upon  the  coast.4 
One  point,  however,  he  was  determined  all  should  recognise,  and 
that  was  the  sharp  distinction  between  his  sentiments  as  a  politician 
and  as  an  agriculturist.  Strongly  as  he  felt  upon  the  subject  of 
upholding  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party — principles  on  which 
he  believed  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  England  to  depend — he  wished 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that,  whatever  benefits  he  bestowed  upon 
his  tenants,  he  bid  no  claim  to  their  political  allegiance ;  each  man 
was  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  no  one 
should  be  coerced. 

"  When  any  man  who  holds  a  farm  under  me  gives  me  his  support, 
I  consider  it  a  compliment ;  when  he  votes  against  me,  I  naturally 
feel  hurt ;  but  I  give  each  man  credit  for  his  opinions,  and  I  wish 
him  to  vote  according  to  his  conscience.  I  have  on  my  estate  some 
who  have  been  very  active  partisans  against  me,  but  I  have  never 
removed  th$m  from  their  farms  on  that  account." — Once  Lord 
Exeter,  folding  that  some  tenants  upon  his  estate  had  voted  against 
him,  gave  them  notice  to  quit,  and  Coke  did  not  spare  the  expression 
of  his  opinion  upon  that  occasion. — "  Is  it  to  be  endured,"  he 
exclaimed  in  a  public  speech  soon  after,  "that  any  man  should 

1  Social  England,  ed.  H.  D.  Traill  (1893-7),  Vol.  VI,  p.  So. 

*  William  Cobbett  ( 1 762-1 8 35),  ton  of  a  small  farmer  and  grandson  of  a  day-labourer. 
Socialist  and  demagogue.  M.P.  for  Oldham,  1832.  Originator  of  Hansard's  Debates 
(1806). 

9  Social  Rnglandy  Vol.  VI,  p.  So,  It  is  perhaps  a  trivial  circumstance,  but  it  helps  to 
show  the  light  in  which  Coke  was  regarded,  that,  throughout  Norfolk,  crockery  was 
popular  in  the  cottages  which  bore  his  likeness  upon  it,  and  the  inscription—"  Tkt  Norfolk 
Patriot.     Greatly  Movtd," 

4  "  Not  many  years  ago,  the  site  on  which  Mr.  Coke's  stables  now  stand  was  occupied 
by  a  few  mean,  straggling  cottages,  inhabited  by  miserable  beings  who,  unable  to  obtain  a 
maintenance  from  the  inadequate  produce  of  the  agricultural  labour  of  the  neighbourhood, 
derived  a  not  less  precarious  subsistence  from  smuggling  and  the  predatory  habits  connected 
with  it."     See  Holkham  and  in  Agricmlturt  (1818),  by  Dr.  Rigby. 
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extend  his  authority  to  such  a  despotic  extent  as  to  tell  a  free-born 
Englishman, '  If  you  don't  go  to  the  lengths  I  do,  I  shall  remove  you 
from  your  occupation ' !  I  would  scorn  to  turn  a  man  out  of  his 
farm  or  his  dwelling  because  he  voted  against  me !  It  is  horrid, 
it  it  revolting  to  every  good  feeling  that  a  man  should  say,  *  You 
and  your  wife  and  your  children  shall  be  turned  out  into  the  road 
destitute  because  you  exercised  your  franchise  against  my  will/ 
If  this  is  the  conduct  of  the  aristocracy,  they  must  expect  the  result 
of  it — hatred  and  aggression. ; . ."  l 

As  a  result,  Coke  always  said  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
wherever  he  went,  he  never  met  with  anything  but  perfect  civility 
from  all  denominations  of  people.1  It  was  his  pride  to  mix  with  the 
yeomanry.  "  He  knew  they  were  a  proud  and  independent  body 
of  men — men  who  were  willing  to  be  led,  but  would  never  be 
driven ;  and  he  trusted  to  God  they  never  would  !  " 

To  emphasise  this  attitude — as  in  his  political  life  he  had  adopted 
certain  toasts  to  show  his  principles,  so  in  his  capacity  of  landlord 
he  adopted  a  motto  which  became  the  keynote  of  existence  upon 
the  Holkham  estate.  This  maxim,  "  Live  and  Let  Live,"  was  his 
first  toast  at  all  gatherings  of  tenantry  on  the  estate ;  it  was  the 
maxim  on  which  he  moulded  his  life.  His  sole  aim,  he  stated, 
was  to  give  everybody  a  fair  chance,  to  combat  prejudice,  to  en- 
courage effort,  to  increase  practical  knowledge.  Toward*  the  scoffers 
he  showed  an  infinite  patience  :  u  To  those  who  are  hard  of  belief," 
he  said,  "  I  can  only  say — Come  and  see — you  will  be  heartily 
welcome."  When  praised  for  his  generosity,  he  always  parried 
all  compliment  by  answering  simply  that  he  considered  himself 
a  temporary  steward  of  the  ample  fortune  which  Providence  had 
bestowed  upon  him ;  that  he  was  bound  to  use  it,  not  for  himself, 
but,  to  the  best  advantage,  for  others. 

And,  meanwhile,  in  all  his  efforts,  he  laboured  most  earnestly 
with  the  children  of  the  tenants.  His  first  idea  was  to  educate 
the  younger  generation  to  a  greater  intelligence  and  love  of  enter- 
prise than  was  possible  with  their  fathers.  He  instituted  special 
classes  for  their  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  practical  farming.  He  himself  taught  them  by  taking 
them  about  his  farms ;  questioning  them  on  what  they  saw,  and 
explaining  what  they  did  not  understand ;  while  he  made  a  careful 
note  of  those  who  showed  greatest  aptitude,  and  to  them  devoted 
most  pains.  But  chiefly  he  encouraged  all  alike  to  exert  their  own 
powers  of  observation.  What  they  merely  learnt,  he  commended  ; 
what  they  discovered  for  themselves,  he  rewarded. 

1  Ntmokk  Ckromclt,  October,  iSjo. 

9  One  must,  however,  recognise  an  eKepejon  in  the  conduct  of  tome  of  the  rioter* 
fobtcqacntly  referred  to. 
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Thus  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  when  the  grata  was 
in  bloom,  hfc  not  only  gave  the  children  simple  botanical  lessons^ 
but  employed  them  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  the  best 
stock  of  seed.  This  apparently  unimportant  action  gradually 
consummated  the  transformation  for  which  he  was  labouring 
in  the  pasture-lands.  The  want  of  deep  drainage  had  formerly 
been  severely  felt,  and  the  wet  pastures  had  favoured  the  growth 
of  the  rankest  and  coarsest  vegetation*  Yet,  although  this*  had 
been  altered,  when  the  land  wanted  seeding,  the  farmers  continued 
to  throw  on  the  ground  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  seeds  which 
often  contained  as  much  rank  weed  or  coarse  grass  as  nutritious 
herbage.  Coke  was  the  first  practical  farmer  who  appreciated  the 
value  of  distinguishing  between  the  various  kinds  of  seed,1  and, 
even  as  meadows  and  pasture,  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk  at  length 
beat  the  grass-lands  of  other  counties,  despite  the  natural  superiority 
of  the  latter.  So  clearly  was  this  fact  recognised,  that  the  Norfolk 
fairs  became  crowded  with  half-fed  Galloway  Scots,  Highlanders, 
Lowland  Scots  and  Skye  cattle,  as  well  as  beasts  from  less  remote 
districts,  which  were  sent  to  the  eastern  counties  to  be  fattened 
for  the  London  markets. 

Another  improvement  which  he  brought  about  deserves  mention, 
for  though  not  developed  by  him  personally,  it  was  directly  due  to 
his  promoting  agricultural  progress,  and  was  handsomely  rewarded 
by  him.  A  tenant  of  his  at  Warham,  Mr.  Blomfield,  who  farmed 
on  the  Holkham  system  seventy  acres  very  near  the  sea,  discovered 
the  plan  of  what  he  termed  "  inoculating  "  the  land.  This  first 
occurred  to  him  from  noticing  the  pieces  of  flag  along  the  hedgerows 
being  well  beaten  with  a  spade.  The  country  was  absolutely  without 
old  pasture,  and  the  attempt  to  "  lay  down  "  land,  as  it  was  called, 
was  very  expensive.  Blomfield  tried  placing  two  pieces  of  grass-turf 
of  flag  about  three  and  a  half  inches  square  at  certain  distances, 
leaving  an  interval  between  them  uncovered  equal  to  that  which 
was  covered.  This  turf  was  well  rammed  down  in  the  winter  months, 
and  in  the  spring  some  grass  seeds  were  sown  on  the  uncovered  spots. 
Before  the  end  of  the  summer  the  flag  had  extended  itself,  and, 
uniting  the  whole,  appeared  to  be,  and  was  actually  equivalent 
to  old  pasture  of  fifty  years.  Thirty  acres  of  wretched  soil  near 
Mr.  Blomfield's  house,  which  were  practically  valueless  before  this 
system  was  adopted,  soon  became  rich  land ;  and  Coke,  delighted 
at  this  discovery,  at  once  prepared  a  large  piece  of  land  in  view  of 
the  house  at  Holkham  to  be  improved  in  this  manner.1 

1  See  Social  England,  ed.  H.  D.  Traill  (1893-7),  Vol.  VI,  p.  80. 

*  The  real  reason  of  its  great  success  on  a  soil  not  adapted  to  good  turf  it  that  tome  of 
the  rich  mellow  *oil  on  which  the  turf  has  been  flouriahiag  goet  with  the  root*  and  imparts 
new  vigour  to  tile  unsuitable  soil.  The  coat  was  about  thirty-five  to  forty  shillings 
per  acre. 
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Many  volume!  might  be  filled  with  an  account  of  Coke's  methods 
and  his  ceaseless  experiments ;  but  I  fear  these  technicalities  would 
have  little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  "  The  life-story  of '  Coke 
of  N6rfolk,'"  we  are  told,  "is  too  muck  made  up  of 'agricultural 
technicalities  to  be  generally  attractive,  but  to  the  Norfolk  fanner 
it  reads  like  a  romance^an  agricultural  romance."  l  Lord  Spencer, 
however,  sums  up  Coke's  system  briefly : 

Improved  rotations  of  crops. 

The  application  of  marl  and  clay. 

The  judicious  use  of  artificial  organic  manures.  V 

The  adoption  of  a  more  profitable  description  of  live  stock.  • 

Exciting  the  general  use  of  the  drill. 

Concluding  that  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  too 
closely  united  ever  to  be  dissociated.  l 

Granting  leases  of  a  liberal  nature  and  extent,  burdened  by 
few  restricting. covenants;  his  theory  being  that  these,  while  they 
cripple  the  exertion*  ofi  a  good  farmer,  but  seldom  improve  the 
bigoted  and  indolent. 

To  this  must  he  added  the  magnificent  rewards  which  he  gave 
as  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise,  whenever  he  came 
across  them*  together  with  the  splendid  annual  prizes  at  the  Sheep-* 
shearings ;  and  thus  we  glean  a  faint  outline  of  the  system  he  pur- 
sued. At  the  Sheep-shearing  in  the  year  1808,  for  instance, 
we  read  that  he  gave  ten  silver  tankards  value  ten  guineas 
each,  a  bowl  value  twenty  guineas,  liberal  prizes  in  money  to 
aV  the  formers  and  shepherds  who  had  reared  fme  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  still  more  ample  prizes  in  money  or  plate  to  com- 
petitors who  exhibited  successful  new  implements  to  aid  any  form 
of  industry. 

In  short,  not  merely  to  British  farmers  but  to  agriculturists  of 
other  countries  does  the  story  of  Coke's  experiments  and  achieve- 
ments read  like  a  fantastic  romance.  In  a  modern  publication  in 
France  that  recital — albeit  not  frholly  accurate  in  detail  nor  in  its 
imagined  co-operation  between  Coke  and  Arthur  Young — is  never- 
theless thus  aptly,  if  quaintly,  summarised :— 

*  ■ 

"  Dans  k  comti  de  Norfolk  le  sable  couvre  une  immense  plaine  de 

300,000  hectares*    CeKte  region  de  sable  etait  a  peu  pres  inculte,  il 
.  n'y  a  pas  encore  cent  ans ;  on  ne  oonnaissait  qu'un  moyen  d'utihser 

ce  sol,  c'etait  d'y  former  des  garennes  a  lapins  sauvages  ;  au jourd'hui 

il  est  le  theatre  de  la  plus  brillante  agriculture.    Cette  revolution 

est  due  &  un  homme  de  genie,  Arthur  Young,  et  a  un  riche  pro- 

prietaire,  M.  Coke.    Young  fournit  le  plan,  l'assolement  (c'est 

1  Highways  and  Bjvtayt  in  JUxt  Anglim,  by  W.  A.  Dutt,  pp.  233-4. 
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l'assolement  dit  de  Norfolk,  ou  quadriesmal *)  5  M.  Coke  foufnit 
Pargent  et  Pexecution.  M.  Coke  poss6dait  1200,  hectares;  il  y 
depensa  en  50  am  10  millions,  en  fit  depenaer  autant  a  acs 
fermiers,  lea  enrichit,  s'enrichit,  fat  fait  par  le  roi  pair  d'Angle- 
terre  et  comte  de  Leicester.  Rien  de  plus  anglais,  dans  tons  sea 
details,  que  toute  cette  histoire.  Ce  que  Coke  avatt  fait,  d'autre* 
le  firent  &  son  exemple,  et  unc  grande  region  fut  compl&tement 
transformer."  • 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  generosity  and  in  spite  of  his  unrivalled  perse- 
verance, he  had,  in  carrying  out  his  schemes,  to  contend  with  in- 
credible opposition.  All  that  prejudice  and  ignorance  could  do 
to  thwart  him  was  done.  The  old  race  of  Norfolk  farmers  were 
stolid  and  obstinate.  Seldom  moving  many  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  were  born,  they  were  wedded  to  old  methods  and  to 
what  their  fathers  had  taught  before  them.  In  the  first  instance, 
no  doubt,  Coke's  youth  told  against  him.  That  one  who  was  a  mere 
lad  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  them  should  presume  to  meddle  with 
old-time  saws  and  knowledge  that  had  descended  to  them  from 
generations  of  forbears,  was  an  insult  to  their  most  cherished 
traditions.  Coke's  experiments  were  ridiculed,  his  motives  mis- 
understood, his  liberality  met  with  disheartening  ingratitude — 
even  so  late  as  1804,  with  open  riot  and  violence.  His  less  aggressive 
opponents  scoffed  at  the  notion  that  his  "  rabbit  and  rye  lands  " 
were  capable  of  better  cultivation,  and  declared  that  the  thin  drifty 
soil  must  be  ploughed  by  "  rabbits  yoked  to  a  pocket-knife."  "  It 
is  difficult,"  Coke  admitted  patiently,  "  to  teach  anything  to  adult 
ignorance.  I  had  to  contend  with  prejudice,  an  ignorant  impatience 
of  change,  and  a  rooted  attachment  to  old  methods."  * 

Even  when  he  had  proved  that  wheat  would  grow,  no  one  followed 
his  example.  It  was  nine  years  before  any  one  attempted  to  imitate 
him,  and  then  at  last  Mr.  Overman  having  made  the  experiment, 
others  slowly,  very  slowly,  followed  his  example.  It  is  curious  that 
nothing  spreads  more  leisurely  than  any  innovation  in  the  agri- 
cultural world.  Perhaps  the  brains  of  tillers  of  the  toil  are  naturally 
unprogTessive  and  conservative ;  for  whereas  in  a  manufacturing 
centre  any  improvement  in  machinery  is  usually  adopted  directly 
its  advantage  is  proved,  in  an  agricultural  district  any  change  is 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  a  discovery,  even  when  admitted 
to  be  advantageous,  is  too  often  allowed  to  lapse  into  oblivion 

1  *  Parce  que  la  meme  culture  ne  rerient  aur  le  mime  sol  qu'au  bout  4c  ouatre  ant.  Ob 
depute  par  lea  ratines  4ont  ou  ae  aert  pour  nourrir  dea  beatiaus.  Ccui-d  fouraiaacnt  le 
filmier  avee  lequcl  on  trantfonne  peu  a  peu  le  sol." 

8  Yttit*  kiitoir*  d'Amgleterre,  par  Paul  Lacombe. 

»  Dr.  Rifby'a  Hoikham  and  its  Agriculture  (1S18). 
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rather  titan  be  adopted.  For  sixteen  years  Coke  used  the  drill 
before  any  one  could  be  induced  to  do  so ;  *  even  when  the  farmers 
at  last  began,  to  recognise  the  advantage  of  the  quicker  method, 
he  estimated  that  its  use  spread  only  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  year. 
"  When  I  introduced  the  drill,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  get  a  disciple."  It  used  to  be  said :  "  Oh, 
it's  very  beautiful — and  it's  very  well  for  Mr.  Coke/99  but  that 
it  might  be  equally  "  well "  for  Mr.  Coke's  tenants  was  carefully 
ignored.  By  and  by,  however,  he  discovered  that  a  quaint  term 
for  a  good  crop  of  barley  had  come  into  use  upon  the  estate.  His 
farmers  called  it  £**-barley,  for  the  reason  that  if  a  man  throws 
his  hat  into  a  crop,  the  hat  rests  on  the  surface  if  the  crop  is  good, 
but  falls  to  the  ground  if  it  is  bad.  "  All,  sir,"  pronounced  his  tenants 
at  length,  "  is  *  hat-barley  *  since  the  drill  came  !  "  • 

In  short,  where  a  weaker  man  would  have  given  up  the  struggle, 
Coke  succeeded  because  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  daunted.  The 
more  opposition  he  encountered,  the  more  determined  he  was 
to  succeed.  He  used  to  tell  many  amusing  stories  of  the  want  of 
grit  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  One  day  a  well-to-do  tenant 
came  to  hire  a  farm  on  the  Holkham  estate  which  he  had  heard  was 
to  let.  The  farm  proved  to  be  close  to  the  park,  and  on  seeing  this, 
and  how  the  place  abounded  with  game,  the  intending  tenant 
refused  it  decisively.  Blaikie  went  to  Coke  and  told  him  that  the 
man  had  seen  the  farm  and  had  declined  it,  considering  it  impossible 
to  grow  crops  profitably  upon  it.  "  Oh,"  said  Coke,  "  don't  let 
him  go  without  first  coming  to  speak  to  me."  The  man,  conse- 
quently, was  brought  to  Coke  and  repeated  his  unalterable  decision 
not  to  hire  the  farm.  "  Pray,"  said  Coke  quietly,  "  did  you  happen 
to  see  my  crops  adjoining  the  farm,  just  inside  the  park  palings  i  " 
"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  are  first-class."  "  And  what 
then  is  the  matter  with  the  fating  f  "  asked  Coke ;  "  isn't  h  possible 
to  grow  as  good  crops  one  side  of  the  paling  as  the  other  i  "  "  I 
don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  dubious  answer ;  and  the  man  took  his 
departure.  Two  days  later  he  again  put  in  an  appearance  at  Holkham 
and  asked  to  see  the  Squire.  On  being  brought  into  Coke's  presence, 
he  announced  solemnly  :  "  Sir,  I  have  been  unable  to  sleep  the  last 
two  nights  for  thinking  of  what  you  said  about  growing  as  good 
oops  outside  the  park  pales  as  inside,  and  I  have  been  looking  at  the. 
farm  again,  and  if  you  please,  I  will  take  it  at  the  rent  you  ask." 
The  bargain  was  immediately  concluded,  the  tenant  proved  satis- 

1  The  fanners  persisted  in  the  old  method  of  towing  the  grain  broadcast,  i.e.  casting 
it  upon  the  land ;  or  else  in  dibbing,  i.e.  laboriously  making  holes  with  a  dibbing-iron 
into  which  the  grain  was  dropped,  while  another  man  followed  with  a  rake  and  covered 
the  holes  over, 

*  Qtutrd  Vttw  of  tit  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture (1804),  p.  25  s. 
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factory,  and  the  crops  subsequently  grown  outside  the  park  pales 
corresponded  with  those  grown  inside ! 

It  was  partly  Coke's  patience  which  prevailed  against  the  in- 
herent stubbornness  of  the  natures  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
partly  that  he  took  an  infinitude  of  pains  to  enter  into  their  ob- 
jections and  prejudices  and  to  learn  what  justifiable  grounds 
existed  for  the  opinions  to  which  they  held  so  tenaciously.  But 
principally  his  was  the  influence  of  a  strong  nature  imbued  with 
strong  convictions.  That  profound  honesty  which  constituted 
his  power  in  the  political  world  stood  him  in  good  stead  with  his 
Norfolk  farmers.  He  often  said  that  he  never  ventured  to  give 
an  opinion  on  any  subject  till  after  three  years'  trial ;  until  then, 
he  looked  upon  his  experiments  as  a  mere  amusement.  None  the 
less,  so  unused  was  he  to  failure,  so  ill  schooled  to  bear  even  its 
suggestion,  that  when  any  part  of  his  experimental  farming  was 
unsuccessful,  he  would,  while  riding  about  his  estate,  turn  his  head 
resolutely  away  from  the  obnoxious  sight — much  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  refused  ever  again  to  look  upon  the  scene  of  his  first  failure 
at  Newmarket.  But,  once  successful,  once  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  any  particular  practice  or  invention,  his  sheer  determination 
that  this  should  be  adopted  swept  opposition  and  ignorance  before  it. 

One  curious  instance  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter 
was  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  which  then  existed  in  Norfolk  against 
potatoes*  He  tried  to  introduce  this  vegetable  amongst  the  villagers 
at  Holkham,  but  great  was  their  indignation.  For  five  years  he 
could  not  induce  them  to  look  upon  it  as  an  article  of  food,  or  to 
consent  to  cultivate  it.  He  even  offered  them  land  rent  foee  on 
which  to  plant  it,  but  they  refused  firmly  and  with  outspoken 
disgust.  At  length,  upon  his  own  farm,  he  introduced  the  Ox 
Noble,  a  very  large  species,  and  this,  apparently  from  its  size,  found 
a  little  favour  in  their  eyes,  for  a  few  farmers  admitted,  as  a  great 
concession,  that,  perhaps,  "  'twouldn't  poison  tha'  pigs."  He 
persevered,  however,  and,  in  time,,  he  would  have  had  as  great 
a  difficulty  in  persuading  his  tenants  not  to  eat  potatoes  as  he  had 
at  first  in  inducing  them  to  risk  swallowing  such  a  suspicious  article 
of  diet.  After  his  success  he  allowed  the  poor  to  plant  potatoes 
among  his  young  trees  for  two  or  three  years,  which  kept  his  land 
clean,  and  saved  hoeing. 

An  interesting  contemporary  account  of  the  attitude  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coke  towards  strangers  who  approached  them  in 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  given  by  two  celebrated  farmers,  J.  Boys, 
of  Betshanger,  in  Kent,  and  J.  Ellman,  of  Glynde,  in  Sussex,  who 
visited  Holkham  in  July,  1792,  and  which  shows  that  Mrs.  Coke, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  first  days  of  her  married  life,  was 
specially  interested  in  promoting  industry  in  Norfolk,  not  only 
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entered  into  her  husband's  schemes,  but  must  have  been  qualified 
to  aid  him  in  furthering  them. 

It  appears  that  these  two  men  were  to  have  met  Arthur  Young 
at  Holkham  for  a  tour  of  inspection ;  but  upon  their  arrival,  to 
their  "  great  mortification/'  they  found  that  Mr.  Young  had  been 
prevented  from  coming  and  had  written  instead  to  introduce  them 
to  their  unknown  host.  At  that  moment,  they  were  informed, 
Mr.  Coke  was  riding  with  the  ladies  about  his  farms,  so  they  set 
off,  by  request,  to  find  him ;  and  their  first  dismay  soon  gave  place 
to  an  immense  satisfaction.  "  We  meet  here/9  Boys  related  com* 
placently,  "  with  a  reception  far  superior  to  that  which  arises  from 
mere  politeness,  and  which  we  plainly  perceive  will  detain  us  longer 
than  we  had  intended !  " 

From  their  arrival  till  dinner-time,  and  from  dinner-time  till 
the  evening,  Mr.  Coke  devoted  his  attention  to  them.  He  showed 
them  his  crops  with  many  stout  oxen  at  work,  his  bulk  and  other 
splendid  beasts,  some  of  which  they  measured,  his  dairy  of  fifty 
cows,  his  two  hundred  score  sheep,  his  ewes, — "  the  finest  we  ever 
beheld."  '*  Mr.  Coke's  farm,"  Boys  says, "  consists  of  three  thousand 
acres  within  a  fence,  farmed  in  a  very  capital  style,  to  describe  which 
would  require  a  pen  and  abilities  far  beyond  what  we  possess — in 
short,  it  appeared  altogether  a  perfect  paradise  "  ;  and  in  his  lengthy 
account  he  gives  little  homely  touches  which  bring  the  scene  before 
one's  eyes — how,  near  the  sea,  the  yearling  heifers  were  feeding 
upon  very  rich  saltmarsh,  "  in  grass  up  to  their  eyes  "  ;  how  he  found 
"  the  rams  so  uncommonly  fat  that  it  would  be  vain  for  them  to 
attempt  to  waddle  away  from  us,"  and  how,  on  his  return,  in  the 
beautiful  July  evening,  he  found  "  a  fine  group  on  the  lawn  of  valets, 
footmen,  grooms,  cooks,  women  and  labourers  to  the  amount  of 
sixty  persons,  all  busy  getting  hay  into  cocks,"  a  merry,  busy  scene 
in  which,  in  a  private  letter,  he  admits  that  he  and  his  friend 
could  not  resist  joining.  "  The  house,"  he  concludes,  "  is  a  palace 
of  the  fim-rate ! " — though  his  professional  admiration  breaks 
out  more  enthusiastically  when,  in  the  same  breath,  he  describes 
the  slaughter-house,  a  "  very  extensive  and  elegant  building  !  " 

The  next  day  was  audit  day,  and  Coke  with  many  tiring  hours 
before  him,  yet  met  the  two  men  by  appointment  before  breakfast 
vi  his  stables,  and  at  seven  o'clock  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  away  to  the  marsh  lands  along  the  coast  to  study  the  grazing, 
etc.,  on  their  way  back  inspecting  the  brick  manufactory,  "  where 
are  made  by  far  die  best  bricks  we  ever  saw."  After  breakfast  Coke 
was  obliged  to  attend  to  receive  his  rents,  whereupon  Mrs.  Coke 
ordered  hones,  and  herself  offered  to  accompany  them  to  view 
the  farms,  the  dwellings  on  which  again  called  forth  their  admiration : 
"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  convenient  arrangement  of  these  buildings 
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for  the  fanner ;  nor  the  wonderful  liberality  of  this  gentleman  in 
thus  spending  a  princely  income  in  making  his  tenants  comfortable 
and  happy." 

For  thirty  miles  Mrs.  Coke  rode  with  them  before  the  early 
dinner,  pointing  out  the  improvements,  and  entering  into  the 
technicalities  of  agriculture  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  each  subject  which  surprised  and  delighted  them. 
Little  can  she  have  thought  that  that  simple  act  of  good  nature 
would  be  recorded  for  future  generations;  but  Boys'  account  of 
it  has  survived  for  over  a  century.  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe/9 
he  relates  with  a  quaint  simplicity,  "  either  the  pleasure  we  enjoyed 
in  this  morning  ride  or  the  agreeable  surprise  in  meeting  with  such 
an  amiable  lady  in  high  life,  so  well  acquainted  with  agriculture, 
and  so  condescending  as  to  attend  two  farmers  out  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  a  whole  morning  to  show  them  some  Norfolk  farms.  What 
improvements/'  he  adds,  "would  be  made  in  this  country,  if  one 
half  of  the  gentry  of  landed  property  understood  and  delighted 
in  agriculture  like  this  worthy  family !  "  l — And  so,  after  "  taking 
dinner  with  the  ladies  and  company  above,"  while  Mr.  Coke  enter- 
tained his  tenants  in  the  audit  room  below,  the  two  men  rode  away 
from  Holkham  much  edified  by  all  they  had  seen,  and  singing  the 
praises  of  "  the  hospitable  mansion  and  its  worthy  inhabitants." 

With  regard  to  some  of  Coke's  favourite  theories  and  minor  ex* 
periments,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  he  was  a  great 
advocate  for  early  sowing  the  wheat  very  thick  in  rows,  and  early 
.cutting,  even  when  the  ear  and  stem  are  green  and  the  grain  not 
hard.  He  said  he  got  two  shillings  a  quarter  for  it  more  than  wheat 
cut  in  a  more  mature  state.  He  was  equally  early  in  cutting  oats 
and  peas,  saying  that  he  should  lose  more  by  the  falling  of  the  ripe 
seed  at  the  bottoms  than  he  should  gain  by  waiting  till  the  rest  were 
ripe. 

He  also  greatly  improved  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  and  furthered 
the  cultivation  of  the  mangel-wurzel ;  but  against  this  latter,  for  a 
long  time,  he  was  much  prejudiced.  Mangel-wurzel  when  first 
introduced  into  Norfolk,  had  been  given  to  cattle  at  too  early  a  stage, 
had  been  found  to  be  prejudicial,  and  was  consequently  abandoned. 
Sir  Mordaunt  Martin,  of  Burnham  Westgate,  however,  begged 
Coke  to  resume  its  cultivation,  and  we  are  told  that  although  Mr. 
Coke  "  had  always  laughed  at  mangel-wurzel,  and  cannot  bear  the 
taste  of  beetroot,  he  will  nevertheless  sow  some  of  it  on  his  estate 
next  year."2  The  result  of  this  decision  was  that  experience  soon 
taught  him  the  proper  method  of  using  mangel-wurzel;  it  was 
3gapi  cultivated  throughout  the  country,  and  came  into  great  favour* 

1  Vol.  XIX  of  the  Annals  of  Agriatlturt  (1793),  p.  ll  8. 
8  Otyfilk  T*«r,  1829,  p.  32. 
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He  moreover  made  a  special  study  of  the  use  of  particular  birds 
in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  particular  grubs.  Once,  when 
there  was  a  plague  of  black  canker — a  larva  which  feeds  upon  turnips 
— he  turned  four  hundred  ducks  into  a  large  field,  and  found  that 
in  five  days  they  had  cleared  the  whole  field  from  all  trace:  of  the 
larva.1 

An  entry  written  by  him  in  an  old  notebook  records  the  following  : 

"  The  mode  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Fifeahire  for  protecting 
new  sown  fields  from  crows,  wood-pigeons,  and  other  destructive 
vermin,  is  the  following :  In  a  large  field  whiqh  has  been  newly 
sown,  place  a  number  of  stamps,  say  a  dozen  (used  for  killing  rats, 
etc.),  cover  them  lightly  with  earth,  and  avoid  by  all  means 
anything  like  methodical  arrangement  of  the  stamps.  A  few 
crows  taken  by.  such  means  will  serve  as  so  many  beacons  to  protect 
the  field..  The  noise  they  make  is  incredible.  By  this  simple 
operation  many  poufcds  sterling  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  saved  to 
the  agriculturist.  And  besides,  it.  is  believed  that  in  a  short  time 
the  crows  would  be  as  much  afraid  of  a  new-sown  field  as  of  the 
gun.  They  would  therefore  confine  themselves  to  the  end  for 
which  Providence  designed  them ;  viz.  the  destroying  of  grubs. 

"  In  Dupplin,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  it  is  said  that  no  less  than 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  nests  and  about  twenty-seven  thousand 
crows  were  destroyed  one  spring  by  Messrs.  Stirton.  It  was  done 
by  contract  for  the  sum  of  £z$.  The  above  simple  contrivance 
would  have  avoided  this  wholesale  slaughter,  and  the  loss,  of 
birds  which  are  of  use  to  the  farmer  in  the  destroying  of  per- 
nicious grubs."* 

1  Annals  of  AgrUultmr$f  VoL  II,  p.  376, 

9  A  few  other  entries  jotted  down  by  Mr.  Keppcl  in  1S37  as  TCotos  on  Firming  from 
Conversations  vritk  Lard  Master,  also  have  an  interest  J— 

M  Wheat  should  not  be  sown  deep,  say  about  three  inches,  for  the  sooner  it  shows  itself 
the  better,  and  hence  the  true  and  old  saying  t 

If  you  sow  in  slop 
You  will  have  a  crop." 

"Lord  Leicester  pays  his  ploughmen  one  shilling  and  sixpence  an  acre ;  they  plough 
about  one  and  a  half  acres  per  day,  and  are  allowed  five  hours  each  to  do  it  in,  of  course 
using  only  one  pair  at  a  time.  The  wheat  is  drilled  eleven  inches  wide,  but  if  the  land  be 
goody  at  twelve." 

"  When  harvest  is  over,  begin  ploughing  for  wheat.  The  sooner  this  is  done  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  better ;  wheat  being  found  to  be  more  productive  when  sown  on 
an  old  layer.  Plough  as  fleet  as  you  can,  two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  If  you  can  afford 
to  manure  for  wheat,  let  this  be  done  just  previous  to  ploughing )  not  as  many  farmers  do 
—via.  mucking  their  land  weeks  beforehand,  by  which  means  the  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs 
much  of  the  moisture  and  consequently  deprives  the  manure  of  much  of  its  goodness." 

"  Wheat  ought  not  to  tiller.  Lord  Leicester  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
drilling  four  bushels  an  acre ;  here  is  no  tillering,  consequently  no  mildew,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  attendant  on  a  thin  plant  $  and  a  thin  plant  only  can  tiller." 

"  Lord  Leicester's  tenants  are  not  allowed  to  sow  oats  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  leas*, 
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In  conclusion,  Coke  was  an  original  member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  »  named  in  the  charter  granted  by  George  III  on 
August  23rd,  1793.1  On  March  12th,  1806,  the  Board  voted  a 
Gold  Medal  to  him  for  his  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  and  "  for 
the  very  successful  mode  by  which  a  tract  of  unprofitable,  boggy 
and  gravelly  soil  in  Norfolk  was  converted  into  sound  and  excellent 
water  meadows.'* 

At  the  present  date,  however,  an  impression  appears  to  prevail 
that  Coke's  labours  were  confined  to  the  mere  enriching  of  soil  and 
pasture  and  the  improvement  of  live  stock  ;  also  that,  permanently 
excluded  from  Parliament,  he  was  at  leisure  to  devote  all  his  energies 
to  this  betterment  of  his  estate  and  advancement  of  agriculture.1 
That  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  case  we  have  seen  ;■  not  only, 
throughout  his  Kfe,  did  his  political  duties  receive  a  large  proportion 
of  his  time  and  energy,  but  his  agricultural  labours  knew  no  limit. 
Still  more,  other  forms  of  industry  and  enterprise  received  his 
support  and  encouragement.  He  instituted  Thetford  Wool  Fair, 
the  first  institution  6f  the  kind  ever  introduced  into  England,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  done  as  much  for  the  trade  in  wool  as  he  did  for  the 
trade  in  corn.  He  encouraged  a  Hemp  and  Flax  Industry ;  and,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  he  had  a  brick  manufactory  on  his  estate  which 
turned  out  excellent  red  and  white  bricks.  In  abort,  the  area  of 
his  experiments  comprised  every  branch  of  agriculture  and  every 
branch  of  local  industry,  while  it  is  practically  impossible  to  convey 
any  adequate  conception  of  his  secondary  labours  in  imparting 
and  promoting  the  knowledge  that  he  arduously  obtained. 

*  ,  *  ' 

and  generally  among  good  agriculturists  the  tenants  are  not  allowed  to  sell  hay,  straw,  or 
turnips,  in  order  that  the  land  may  not  be  impoverished  by  the  want  of  stock,  and,  thereby, 
the  want  of  manure/' 

1  In  the  earliest  list  of  Members  he  is  described  as  being  *  of  Hanover  Souare." 
*  "Excluded  by  his  politics  from  Court  and  Parliament,  he  devoted  all  hit  energies  to 
farming  "  (Social  England,  ed.  H.  D.  Traill,  Vol.  VI,  f.  78).     It  is  curious  that  such  aa 
error  should  exist  respecting  a  man  who  was  for  over  hajf  a  century  an  active  member  in 
the  House. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  RESULT  OF  THE  LABOURS  IN  ENGLAND 

WE  may  now  briefly  compare  these  early  labours  of 
Coke's  with  their  practical  result,  brought '  about 
during  his  own  lifetime. 
Not  until  1778,  two  years  after  Coke  had  first 
collected  the  farmers  together  to  discuss  matters 
agricultural,  did  this  local  gathering  assume  a  more  definite  character. 
This  came  about,  apparently,  without  special  effort  on  his  part. 
First,  his  farmers  brought  with  them  their  own  relations  and  friends. 
These,  in  turn,  brought  others  from  a  yet  greater  distance.  Next, 
agriculturists  from  more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  wrote  to  ask 
if  they  might  attend.  Swiftly  and  steadily  grew  the  fame  of  "  Coke's 
Clippings,"  as  they  were  called  locally ;  till  scientists  of  note  turned 
their  attention  to  them,  and  men  of  celebrity  from  other  countries 
came  to  England  in  order  to  be  present  at  them  ;  till,  year  by  year, 
they  assumed  greater  proportions,  so  that,,  as  we  shall  see  later,  they 
became  representative  of  every  nationality,  British  and  foreign ; 
of  every  phase  of  intellect,  scientific  and  simple  ;  of  every  rank,  from 
crowned  heads  to  petty  farmers.  It  was  Lafayette's  greatest  regret 
that  he  had  never  witnessed  a  Holkham  sheep-shearing ;  in  1 818  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  sent  a  special  message  to  say  how  he  wished  he 
could  be  present;1  among  the  most  famous  names  on  the  page 
of  contemporary  American  history  are  men  who  journeyed  from  the 
other  hemisphere  expressly  to  take  part  in  so  unique  a  gathering. 
And  meanwhile  the  rule  which  had  characterised  the  meetings  in 
their  early  simplicity  was  never  departed  from ;  all  united  thus  in 
a  common  interest,  met  on  common  grounds ;  the  suggestions  of 
the  simplest  farmer  were  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  most  noted  scientist ;  the  same  pains  were  taken  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  former  as  to  the  latter  the  intricacies  of'  a  new  system, 
or  the  merits  of  a  new  implement ;  the  same  courtesy  and  hospitality 
were  experienced  by  the  most,  as  by  the  least  distinguished  guest. 

And,  year  after  year,  another  rule  was  never  departed  from. 
Politics  were  carefully  excluded  from  these  meetings*   Any  attempt 

1  Sent  by  Dr.  Htmd,  a  Rusiiaii  phytictau 

l8l 
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to  introduce  a  party  spirit  into  the  toasts  or  speeches  was  at  once 
silenced  by  Coke.  Still,  in  his  political  character,  he  was  a  friend 
and  a  leader  of  Whigs,  still  in  his  agricultural  capacity  he  sank 
politics  and  opened  his  doors  to  men  of  brain  and  merit  irrespective 
of  their  views.  "  Live  and  let  live  "  was  a  maxim  which,  in  his  eyes, 
embraced  all  humanity.  The  first  time  this  rule  was  infringed  was 
the  last.  Never  until  1821  were  politics  tolerated  at  a  Holkham 
Sheep-shearing ;  and  then  it  was  subsequently  recognised  to  have 
been  an  evil  omen,  for  that  Sheep-thearitig  proved  to  be  the  final  ofte. 

Thus  the  "  Clippings,"  which  were  always  dated  from  1778, 
c^tepded,  ov^r  a  period  of  forty-three  years,  until  that  omiiups  jfar 
of  182 1  *  and,  during  that  time,  it  is  said  that  not  a  singly  y^Jf  pajted 
without  some  discovery  being  made,  either  of  avoidance  qr 
acgd  S9XQ£  practical  benefit  accruing  to  the  hum^n  race.      *      #* 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  accounts  of  these  meetings  and  of 
Mr.  Coke's  system  of  agriculture  appeared  in  18 16  in  a  little  book 
written, by  Dr.  Rigby,  called  Holkham  and  its  Agriculture^  which 
met  with  an  astonishing  reception. 

For  fifty-nine,  years  in  Norwich  lived  Dr.  Rigby,  its  author,  first 
studying. and  then  practising  medicine.  He  obtained  a  European 
reputation  by  his  writings  on  medical  subjects  ;  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  a  local  reputation,  by  becoming  the  father  of  twelve 
children,  four  of  whom,  three  boys  and  one  girl,  were  born  at  a  birth, 
when  he  yvas  seventy  and  his  wife  forty  years  of  age.  So  struck  were 
the  Corporation  of  Norwich  by  his  patriotic  efforts  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  valued  at  twenty-five 
guineas,  to  celebrate  the  event.  Dr.  Rigby's  maternal  grandfather, 
Dr.  J,  Taylor,  the  Hebraist,  had  likewise  been  noted  in  his  day,  and 
all  the  descendants  of  th^t  successful  divine  were  so  gifted  with 
brains  that  Sydney  Smith1  said  of  them  that  they  reversed  the  old 
proverb  that  "  It  takes,  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man."  Amongst  other 
celebrities,  Dr.  Taylor  was  an  ancestor  of  Harriet  Martineau. 

Dr.  Rigby  was  abroad  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  witnessed  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  when  he  had  some  excit- 
iijg  experiences  and.  only  escaped  from  Paris  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to 
continue  his  tour  abroad.8  After  his  return  to  his  peaceful  existence 
in  Norwich,  he  became  greatly  interested  in  all  that  he  heard  of 
young  Mr.  Coke's  experiments  in  agriculture ;  and  he  was  specially 
struck  by  the  misrepresentation  with  which,  at  this  date,  those  efforts 
were  met. 

In  days  when, the,  grossest  calumnies  were  spread  broadcast  by 
the  mqmbers  pf.  opposing  factions,  and  were  treated  only  with 

•  *  Alio  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

•  Dr.  Rigby's  Ltt/tn  /r$m  Frawts,  eft*  in  //^.edked  by  hi*  daughter  Lady  Eastlakc. 
Longmans  (1880). 
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dignified  indifference  by  their  victims,  it  must  have  been  not  a  little 
confusing  to  rift  truth  from  falsehood.  One  of  the  ignorant  accusa- 
tions against  Mr.  Coke  was  that  he  was  enriching  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small  farmers ;  another,  that  the  annual  Sheep*hearings 
were  a  clever  contrivance  on  his  part  to  gain  a  temporary  popularity 
and  increase  his  influence  at  elections ;  a  third,  that  they  were 
political  meetings  in  disgpise,  which  he  had  instituted  thus,  in  order 
to  blind  people  to  their  real  significance.  The  injustice  of  these 
charges  is  sufficiently  apparent — time  conclusively  disproved  them— 
but  Dr.  Rigby,  naturally  of  a  scientific  and  a  critical  turn  of  mind, 
was  no  doubt  perplexed  what  to  believe,  and  became  anxious  to 
prove  the  nature  and  extent  of  Coke's  efforts. 

In  1787  he  must  have  heard  that  Coke  had  begun  to  grow  wheat 
where  it  had  been  believed  that  none  would  grow.1  In  1792-3  he 
probably  read  J.  Boys'  account  of  his  visit  to  Holkham — Boys,  who 
had  noticed  with  the  quick  eye  of  the  farmer  the  advantages  of  the 
Holkham  agriculture,  and  who,  at  that  date,  fourteen  years  after 
Coke  had  started  farming,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  "  immense  fields 
of  barley,  very  great  crops  and  perfectly  clean,  on  land  naturally* 
poor/'1  In  1796  he  must  have  heard  that  Coke,  who  was  the  greatest 
planter  of  sainfoin  in  the  district,  cut  365  loads  of  excellent  hay, 
rather  exceeding  a  ton  to  a  load,  from  104  acres  ;  this  from  a  plant 
four  yeaiB  old,  upon  land  not  worth  more  than  twelve  shillings  an 
acre  for  any  other  purpose.8  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  till 
1807,  thirty  years  after  Coke  had  started  farming,  that  Dr.  Rigby 
finally  succeeded  in  paying  his  long-deferred  visit  to  Holkham. 

He  then  relates  many  interesting  details  ;  how,  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Coke's  establishment  consisted  of  sixty  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  recruited  from  his  own  villagers ;  how  his  postilions,  smart, 
good-looking  lads,  were  the  sons  of  hk  own  labourers — in  fact, 
whenever  Mr.  Coke  saw  a  lad  of  any  promise  he  always  endeavoured 
to  find  him  some  post  in  his  employment,  in  which,  if  steady 
and  intelligent,  the  boy  could  better  his  position ;  how,  on  all  the 
Holkham  estates,  there  was  no  one  in  a  state  of  poverty,  no  one  out 
of  employment,  so  happily  was  work  provided  for  all ;  and  how, 
in  the  village,  people  appeared  to  idolise  Mr.  Coke,  and  had  learned 
to  look  up  to  him  with  a  veneration  which  knew  no  bounds.4    Dr. 

• 

1  Cote  of  Hottbam,  by  Walter  Rye,  p.  5  (1895). 

*  FMrmer't  Mapaanty  1793,  P*  4* 

*  Arriculturtd  Survey  of  Norfolk,  Nithaniel  Kent  (1796),  p.  63. 

4  *  In  hit  neighbourhood  (it  is  not  saying  too  much)  he  was  idolised.  .  .  .  His  con- 
stant motto— that  which  influenced  his  acts,  and  which  he  was  constantly  impressing  on 
his  tenantry— was  '  Live  and  let  live/  He  had  one  source  of  pride— he  gloried  in  his 
tenantry,  and  they,  in  return,  loved,  revered,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father.  The  darling 
object  of  his  life  was  to  render  them  independent — the  subject  he  derived  most  pleasure 
from  talking  upon  was  their  intelligence,  their  skill  in  agriculture,  their  confidence  in  Aim  " 
{{Derby  and  Chesterfield  Reporter,  July  7th,  1842). 
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Rigby  could  only  exp  less  amazement  at  what  he  saw ;  "  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Coke,  and  the  admirable  system  of  agriculture 
by  which  his  extensive  estate  Juw  been  converted  from  a  comparatively 
barren  soil  to  the  most  rich  and  exuberant  domain  in  this  part,  of  the: 
kingdom,  fill  me  with  enthusiasm  on  the  subject." 
Again  he  writes  : — 


it 


At  the  latter  end  of  August,  .1816,  I  was  gratified  by  a  visit 
to  Holkham.  '  Everyone  who  visits  Mr.  Coke  is  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  Holkham  scenery,  the  magnificence  of  his  mansion, 
his  princely  establishment  and  his  liberal  hospitality'.  They 
impressed  me  forcibly.  ..." 

He  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  rode  with  Mr.  Coke  for  several  hours, 
on  two  successive  mornings,  and  his  astonishment  at  the  exuberance 
of  the  crops,  at  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  at  its  extraordinary 
freedom  from  weeds.1  It  had  been  a  very  wet  season,  and  elsewhere' 
weeds  were  plentiful ;  birt  on  the  Holkham  estate,  where  they  had 
once  formed  the  chief  vegetation,  they  were  so  successfully  eliminated 
that  he  actually  pauses  to  describe  how,  in  the  many  miles  whidi  they 
must  have  traversed,  he  saw  one  .plant  of  charlock — Sinapis  arvensis. 
They  were  riding  over  Mr.  Blomfield's  farm  of  seventy  acres  at  thte 
time,  and  with  them  was  a  German  youth  who  was  living  with  Mr. 
Blomfield  to  learn  farming.  Dr.  Rigby,  perhaps  casually,  perhaps  of 
malice  prepense,  pointed  out  t6  the. German  the  solitary  specimen 
of  unwelcome  vegetation  in  all  those  acres  of  well-kept  land.  The 
result  of  his  remark  filled  him  with  amusement.  The  youth, 
apparently  overwhelmed  at  what  he  considered  the  personal  disgrace 
involved  by  the  existence  of  this  single  weed,  dismounted  hurriedly, 
ran  to  the  spot,  plucked  up  the  offending  plant  fiercely  by  the  root* 
and  tore  it  to  fragments,  all  the  while  speechless  with  annoyance  I 

What  surprised  Dr.  Rigby  most,  however,  was  the  richness  of  the 
wheat  and  barley.  Mr.  Coke,  he  says,  estimated  the  wheat  from- 
ten  to  twelve  cpombs  an  acre,  and  Said  nearly  twenty  coombs  per 

1  M  It  it  a  certain  and  most  striking  fret,  and  that  which  appears  mott  wonderful  to  all 
former*  who  for  the  first  time  view  the  Holkham  Agriculture,  that  scarcely  a  weed  of  «•/> 
kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cropa  5  fields  of  from  20  to  40  acres  lying  on  a  slope  and  all  in  one 
▼tew,  present  neither  cornflower,  cockle,  nor  poppy  !  Upon  our  faculties,  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  we  witnessed  these  scenes,  that  had 'something  of  the  effect  of  magic  In  other  placet 
where  culture  is  thought  to  be  well  performed,  where  crops  are  good,  and  weeds  neither 
Tery  noxious  nor  very  numerous,  yet  some  wild  oats,  darnel,  hareweed,  or  charlock,  etc. 
etc,  will  be  seen.  ...  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  compare  systems,  but  to  relate 
efforts.  Visitors  from  a  distance  are  apt  to  say— #  We  could  not  do  so,  we  could  not  aflbrd 
the  expense*  Others  observe—'  It  is  all  very  well  under  such  a  landlord  as  Mr.  Coke  I* 
Some  assert  that  they  could  not  get  hands  to  do  it ;  others  gravely  hint, ( Only  think  of  the 
manure ! '  .  .  .  All  these  objections  are  so  many  eulogies  upon  the  system  pursued  at 
Holkham,  and  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Coke,  who  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  patron  of 
Agriculture  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  j  and  the  good  of  the  landlords  and  of  the  tenantry 
and  of  the  kingdom  at  large  will  be  promoted  in  proportion  as  his  example  spreads  and  the 
influence  of  his  system  prevails"  (Farmer's  At*g*mi*et  July  loth,  1818). 


m\ 
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acre  of  barley  had  grown  upon  it,  which  is  at  least  double  the  crap,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  nearly  treble  that  of  many  counties  in 
England.1 

So  impressed  was  he  with  all  he  saw  that  he  forthwith  wrote  his 
book  Holkbam  and  its  Agriculture,  which,  on  its  publication  in  1816, 
caused  an  unparalleled  Bensation.  In  1818  there  appeared  a  third 
and  enlarged  edition,  revised  after  he  had  had  the  "  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  accompanying  Mr.  Coke  over  his  farms  the  day  before 
the  Sheep-shearing  on  July  5th  of  that  year.'*  This  was  translated 
into  three  different  languages,  and  had  an  extensive  sale  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  America.9  In  it  he  described  his  visits  to  Holkham 
and  to  the  Sheep-sheariiig ;  he  defended  Mr.  Coke  indignantly 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies,  and  dwelt  in  terms  of 
admiration  on  all  Mr.  Coke  had  accomplished. 

In  1776,  he  says,  when  Coke  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the 
estate,  the  annual  rental  derived  therefrom  was  £2200.  By  1816  the 
rental  from  the  annual  fall  of  timber  and  underwood  alone  was 
£2700,  and,  despite  Coke's  moderate  rents,  the  annual  income  from 
the  estate  was  £20,000. 

"  Mr.  Coke,15  he  says,  "  gives  21  years'  leases,  and  he  has  already 
seen  the  termination  of  such  leases  on  most  of  his  farms,  and, 
though  he  continues  the  same  encouraging  system  of  long  leases 
and  moderate  rents,  his  present  relatively  moderate  rents. .  .  . 
have  admitted  the  total  increase  of  his  Norfolk  rents  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  an  increase  of  the  value 
of  landed  property,  a  creation  of  wealth  probably  i^neocampledy 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  in  populous  manufacturing 
districts." 

And,  after  dwelling  upon  the  complete  transformation  in  his 
surroundings  which  Coke  had  effected,  he  sums  up,  in  the  curious, 
sententious  language  of  his  day,  how  the  condition  of  the  estate — 

"  Has  a  character  even  surpassing  the  highest  natural  beauty — 
it  has  a  moral  character  which  leaves  a  more  lasting  and  a  more, 
satisfactory  impression  on  the  benevolent  mind.  ...  It  exhibits 
man  under  his  best  features,  and  in  his  happiest  state ;  it  is  the, 
field  of  human  industry,  and  it  shows  its  rich  reward ; — talent  and 
invention — science  and  experiment — the  principles  of  mechanics — 
the  discoveries  of  chemistry,  and  the  investigations  of  Natural 
History  are  here  all  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the,  first 'and  most 

1  A  doubt  having  been  cast  on  this  assertion,  it  waa  afterwards  proved  by  experiment. 
(See  Dr.  RigbyU  Hdkkam  mnd  its  Agricultur$.)  , 

s  Such  universal  interest  did  it  arouse,  that  aimilar  publications  appear  to  have  Followed, 
In  iSao  Molard  published  in  France  a  work  entitled  Sytthmt  JrAfri&hwr*1  s*M  far 
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important  of  human  arts.  .  .  .  Society  at  large — the  proprietor 
of  the  soil — the  farmer  who  occupies  and  cultivates  it,  and  the 
labourer  and  artisan  who  work  upon  it,  all  share  in  these  benefits — 
all  partake  of  the  general  good.  I  am  indeed  unable  to  express 
the  high  moral  satisfaction  I  experience  in  witnessing  the  enviable 
state  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Mr.  Coke's  parish.  .  .  ." 

He  was  greatly  struck,  not  only  by  the  neatness  and  comfort  of 
their  well-built  cottages,  but  by  the  fact  of  these  being  unusually 
well  furnished,  "  for  I  observed  in  almost  all  of  them  articles  not 
very  common  in  a  poor  man's  cottage,  but  of  which  when  able  to 
procure  them,  the  poor  man  is  very  laudably  proud  " ;  the  manner 
in.  which  the  tables  at  meal  times  were  "  not  sparingly  covered,'9 
and  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  gardens  annexed  to  each  cottage 
also  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  attention.  Yet  another  peculiarity 
of  the  village  impressed  him  :  "  There  is  but  one  thing  which  could 
not  be  found,  which  has  ever  been  reckoned  desirable  to  enjoyment, 
namely  an  alehouse ;  there  had  formerly  been  two,  but  they  had  long 
since  been  converted  to  other  purposes."  In  fact,  when  Coke  came 
into  his  estate  there  had  been  not  only  two  alehouses  in  the  village, 
but  a  poor-house,  supported  out  of  the  rates,  had  been  built  for  the 
parishes  of  Holkhatn,  Warham  and  Dereham,  which  was  always  fully 
occupied.  Later,  both  these  alehouses  had  vanished  for  lack  of 
customers,  and,  twenty-five  years  after  the  erection  of  the  workhouse, 
a  deputation  waited  upon  Coke  to  inform  him  that  it  was  a  senseless 
burden  to  keep  it  up,  as  now  it  was  always  empty,  and  it  had  better 
be  converted  to  some  other  use.  Coke  told  them  to  consider  well 
what  they  were  about,  and  to  look  forward  to  times  when  they 
might  not  be  so  prosperous.  They  only  replied  that  by  the  spirit 
of  independence  which  their  comfort  inspired,  and  the  certainty 
of  labour,  they  were  convinced  they  need  dread  no  reverse, 
for  the  whole  district  now  was  industrious  and  moral.  ,  The  work- 
house was  therefore  pulled  down,  and  the  rates  lowered.1 

Again  one  is  reminded  of  the  verdict  of  Voltaire  respecting  the 
highest  philosophy  of  life.  "  True  philosophy,"  he  says,  "  makes 
the  earth  fertile,  and  the  people  happier;  the  true  philosopher 
cultivates  the  land,  increases  the  number  of  ploughs  and  so  of  the 
inhabitants ;  occupies  thfe  poor  man  and  thus  enriches  him,  does  not 
grumble  at  necessary  taxes  and  puts  the  labourer  in  a  position  to  pay 
them  promptly."  And  in  sympathy  with  the  great  French  philo- 
sopher, Dr.  Higby,  on  his  return  home,  wrote  to  Coke  (July  20th, 
1818)  ;— 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  many,  very  many  things,  and  now 
.  that  I  am  a  little  sobered  from  the  delightful  intoxication  into 

1  Hol^jum  Mud  in  Agriculture^  third  edition  (1818),  p.  79. 
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which  I  was  thrown  at  Holkham,  I  may  attempt  it.  ...  I  feel, 
however,  that  I  must  first  do  it  as  a  man  ;  I  must  thank  you  for 
the  extensive  good  you  have  rendered  to  the  Human  Race)  ;  you 
have  indeed  been  a  Benefactor  to  your  Fellow  Creatures,  of  the 
very  first  class ;  you  have  improved  and  extended  the  most  useful 
and  important  of  human  Arts; — By  exciting  a  more  general 
Attention  to  thil  Subject,  and  by  inducing  so  many  more  In- 
dividuals practically  to  engage  in  Agriculture,  you  have  enlarged 
the  Boundary  of  human  Etijoytoent ;  and  you  have  proved  how 
much  this  is  capable  of  exercising  and  improving  the  best  powers 
of  our  Understanding." 

In  the  same  strain  of  stilted  but  heart-felt  admiration,  he  dwelt 
at  great  length  on  his  recent  impressions  at  Holkham,  referring  also 
to  those  of  hit  friend  who  had  accompanied  him,  James  Perry,1 
editor  of  the  Morning  Cbroniclt,  whose  verdict  on  the  occasion  he 
likewise  records  in  his  book  : — 

"  In  Mr.  Coke,"  Perry  stated,  "  I  see  a  true  Patriot ;  and  of 
all  the  exhibitions  I  have  ever  witnessed  this  is  the  proudest ; 
compared  to  it  what  are  the  boasted  triumphs  of  a  conqueror  i 
As  a  man,  as  an  Agriculturist,  and  as  a  Patriot,  Mr.  Coke  has 
merited  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  for  he  has 
inspired,  not  only  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the  kingdom 
at  large  with  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement,  and  he  has 
his  reward  in  the  love  of  his  tenants,  the  affection  of  his  neighbours, 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  Mankind."1 

But  one  might  multiply  indefinitely  quotations  from  Coke's 
contemporaries  in  evidence  of  what  he  achieved  in  the  space  of, 
comparatively,  a  few  years ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  for  one,  was  never 
weary  of  pointing  out  in  his  speeches  how  Coke  "  had  made  a  garden 
of  a  wilderness,9'  and  how  he  had  "  planted  sufficient  trees  to  put 
the  entire  British  Navy  in  a  state  of  defence.9'8  The  Duke  of 
Bedford/  after  travelling  abroad  for  some  time,  paid.  Coke  a  compli- 
ment which  the  latter  said  he  valued  more  than  any  he  had  received  : 
"  In  all  Europe,"  the  Duke  said,  "  I  found  nothing  like  England ; 
and  in  all  England  nothing  tike  Holkham."  In  1833,  Major  Case 
said  that  he  and  his  family  had  been  tenants  of  Coke's  for  sixty-three 
yean,  and  his  grandfather  had  died  worth  £150,000,  which  they 

1  M  An  excellent  and  constitutional  writer,  well  known  in  America  aa  well  aa  in  Europe; w 
{HotkUm  *nd  itt  Agricnltmrt  (tSl8)»  p.  43), 

•  Op.  cifc,  p.  43. 

9  Augustas  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex  (1773-1843),  sixth  son  of  Oeorge  III.  (See1 
speech  at  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearing,  1821.) 

4  John,  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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owed  to  Mr.  Coke.    Lord  Lynedoch1  writing  yet  later,  in  1837, 
quotes ; — 

"  I  had  yesterday  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  the  farmers 
on  our  little  agricultural  drive,  and  you  can  form  no  idea  in  what 
raptures  they  one  and  all  expressed  themselves  of  Mr.  Coke — 
his  agricultural  knowledge,  his  readiness  to  impart  what  his  long 
experience  had  taught  him ;  and  his  general  kindness  of  manner 
were  extolled  one  more  than  another ;— pray  tell  him  this ;  he 
will  not  dislike  to  hear  this,  though  coming  from  a  prejudiced 


corner." 


But  perhaps  Coke's  own  modest  reference  to  what  he  had  accom- 
plished, uttered  at  the  Sheep-shearing  in  181 8,  the  year  Dr.  Rigby 
was  present,  is  sufficiently  conclusive. 

"He  could  state,"  he  said,  "from  actual  enumeration  that 
three  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  were  maintained  on  the 
same  space  of  ground  as  before.  In  all  his  parish,  there  was  not  a 
single  individual,  of  any  age,  that  did  not  find  full  employment — 
and  they  even  wanted  hands.  He  had  persevered  stefcdily  in  the 
system  which  he  saw  was  productive  of  prosperity  and  happiriess ; 
he  had  fought  with  prejudice  and  had  many  times  conquered  it ; 
he  had  accomplished  by  perseverance  what  experience  had  recom- 
mended, and  he  had  the  happiness  to  say  that  his  meeting 
annually  increased  and  improvements  annually  extended."  • 

Later,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  weigh  the  value  of  such  a  state- 
ment of  prosperity  at  the  particular  date  when  it  was  uttered — a 
date  of  unparalleled  distress  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England ;  but  for  the  present,  a  simple  comparison  of  facts  is  utyre 
convincing : — 

1776.  181 8,  and  onwards. 

Rental  derived  from  the  Hoik-  Money  derived  from  annual 

ham  estate,  £2200.  fall  of  timber  and  underwood 

alone,  £2700.    Rent  Roll  (with 
moderate  rents)  over  £20,000.   , 

No  wheat  grown  from  Hoik-  Norfolk,  one  of  the  richest 

ham  to  Lynn,  and  farmers  con-  wheat-growing  counties  in  Eqg* 

vinccd  that  none  would  grow,  land;  called  the  "Granary  of 

Upwards  of  10,000  qrs.  of  wheat  England,"      exporting  .  wheat 

imported    annually    to    Well*,  abroad  in  larger  quantities  than 

quantities  averaging  that  amount  any  other  district.     11,000  qrs. 

to  other  parts  along  the  coast,  per  annum  exported  from  the 

Blankney,  Burnham  and  Bran-  port  of  Wells  alone, 
caster,  etc.     . 

1  Thomii  Graham,  Baron  Lynedoch,  a  celebrated  general  (174S-4S43). 
*  Farwur's  Jeunutl,  July  20th,  18 iS. 
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1776. 

Holkham  an  open  heath,  bleak 
and  barren. 


Population  of  Holkham  under 
200,  a  poor-house,  built  for  it  and 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  sup- 
ported out  of  the  tates,  always 
fuHy  occupied. 

A  few  farmers  assembled  to 
discuss  agricultural  subjects. 


1818,  and  onwards 

Holkham  a  site  of  splendid 
timber,  rich  pasture-lands  and 
luxuriant  crops.  Wheat  growing 
on  soil  which  two  years  pre- 
viously had  been  covered  by 
daily  tides. 

Population  11 00.  Not  one 
pauper  upon  the  estate.  The 
poor-house  razed  to  the  ground 


Apathy  and  stupidity  charac- 
terised the  Norfolk  farmers,  agri- 
cultural experiments  met  with 
ingratitude,  calumny  and  oppo- 
sition. 


An  annual  international  gather- 
ing held  at  Holkham  to  discuss 
agricultural  subjects,  which  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  noted 
men  in  England  and  by  agri- 
culturists, scientists,  etc.,  from 
every  part  of  Europe  and 
America.  Ih  18 17,  2000  persons 
were  present  at  the  dinners  given 
on  this  occasion.  In  1821,  7000 
were  present. 

Arthur  Young  wrote  in  1818  : 
"  Mr.  Coke  resides  in  the  midst 
of  the  best  husbandly  in  Nor- 
folk**; while,  fourteen  years 
before  this  date,  in  1804,  already 
Coke's  farmers,  in  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Agriculture,  had  volun- 
tarily presented  him  with  a  piece 
of  plate  three  feet  high  which 

had  cost  them  700  guineas. 

.  •  » 

And  the  above— that  Coke  had  transformed  the  attitude  of  his 
fanners  and  the  condition  of  his  estate,  that  the  population  of  Holk- 
ham was  enriched  and  multiplied,  that  agriculture  was  permanently 
improved,  that  England,  Europe  and  another  hemisphere  were  bene- 
fited— all  was  primarily  due  to  the  decision  of  a  youth  of  twenty-two, 
to  his  subsequent  energy  and  perseverance,  combined  with  a  liber- 
ality which  did  not  pause  to  count  costs,  nor  mete  out  gifts  by  the 
gratitude  these  evoked. 

Still  mor$ ,  by  Coke's  untiring  energy  and  the  great  interest  he 
took  in  farming,  he  turned  the  attention  of  others  in  the  same 
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direction.  A  stimulus  of  the  utmost  importance  was  given  to 
agriculture  throughout  England.  It  was  due  to  him  that  persons 
of  intellect,  education  and  capital  became  interested  in  the  pursuit, 
and  began  to  view  it  no  longer  as  a  mere  occupation  for  the  lower 
classes,  but  as  a  science  of  the  first  importance.  "  Improvements/' 
Coke  himself  wrote  in  1809,  "  are  everywhere  taking  place  in  agri- 
culture. .  •  .  Men  of  the  most  enlightened  minds,  the  most  virtuous 
characters  and  tjie  most  elevated  stations  in  society,  do  not  now 
disdain  to  attend  to  those  pursuits,  to  promote  them  by  their  labours, 
and  to  extend  them  by  their  influence.  ...  A  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
gone  forth  that  cannot  ultimately  fail  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  useful  knowledge."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Coke  wap 
tl^e  precursor  of  the  efforts  of  his  great  friend  Francis,  Duke  of 
Bedf prd,  his  old  schoolfellow,  Lord  Egremont,  Sir  John  Sinclair  l 
and  others,  whose  labours  also  influenced  their  generation.  He  was, 
besides,  one  of  the  first  persistently  to  uphold  agricultural  interests 
in  the  Commons,  although  he  complained  bitterly  that  "  never 
bad  be  known  a  Minister  willing  to  promote  agricultural  improvements" 
and  instanced  Burke,  who  had  decried  all  agricultural  experiments 
as  "  perilous."  *  Yet,  principally  through  Coke's  agency,  vast 
tracts  of  uncultivated  land  at  length  became  cultivated ;  between 
1804  and  1821  no  less  than  153  enclosures  took  place  in  Norfolk 
alone ;  while  between  the  yean  1790  and  1 8 10  he  was  directly 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  tillage  not  less  than  two  millions  of 
acres  of  waste  land.9 

Yet  another  result  was  attributed  to  him,  and  which,  com- 
mented on  by  his  contemporaries,  was  considered  by  them  to 
deserve  special  record  on  the  page  of  history.  Before  Coke  had 
thus  transformed  the  aspect  of  agriculture  throughout  the  country, 
England,  unable  to  feed  her  people,  was  dependent  for  sustenance 
on  foreign  supplies.  Had  this  state  of  affairs  continued,  it  was 
averred,  she  would,  at  a  crisis  in  her  history,  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of,  Bonaparte's  decrees.  Coke,  by  the  timely  impetus  which  he 
gave  to  agriculture,  raised  the  whole  standard  of  cultivation  through- 
out the  kingdom,  so  that,  before  Bonaparte  became  all-powerful, 
England  became  self-supporting.  But  f6r  this  fact,  it  was  confidently 
asserted  by  those  who  lived  at  that  date,  but  for  the  energy  and 
determination  of  the  man  who  was  the  first  to  give  and  the  most 
indefatigable  in  sustaining  that  impetus,  England's  very  existence 
as  an  independent  Power  would  have  been  at  stake.    "  Let  those 

1  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  first  Bart.  (1754-1835).  Sat  in  Parlia- 
ment 1 780-1  Si  1.  He  established  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1793,  and  was  the  author 
of  many  important  works  on  agriculture  and  other  topics. 

8  Parliamentary  Dehor*,  1811,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  6S8. 

*  Sketch  of  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  rf  Leicester,  printed  by  Whiting,  Beaufort  House, 
Sttaad,  p.  43  ;  also  Xorwch  tMertury,  July  9th,  184a. 
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who  have  so  wantonly  decried  Mr.  Coke's  exertions  to  draw  large 
capitals,  together  with  men  of  enterprise  and  skill,  towards  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  steadily  contemplate  this  fact  and  yield  him  the 
praise  he  so  eminently  deserves  from  his  countrymen.'' l 

One  of  Coke's  contemporaries  said  that  he  had  saved  his  country 
with  a  ploughshare  where  a  sword  would  have  failed.9  One  may 
add  that,  whereas  national  poverty  and  individual  misery  follow 
the  use  of  the  sword,  national  riches  and  individual  happiness 
followed  the  wake  of  the  plough  under  the  guidance  of  Coke  of 
Norfolk. 

"  Year  after  year,"  remarked  the  Duke  of  Sussex  at  the  last 
of  the  Clippings, "  what  must  be  his  pride  and  satisfaction  in  seeing 
so  many  enjoy  the  benefits  whom  his  great  mind  and  Christian 
conduct  have  made  happy.  This  is  to  deserve  that  great  reward 
which  is  promised  to  the  faithful  steward  upon  earth,  wfcre 
it  is  said,  '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.9 — Blessed 
is  the  man  who  can  do  such  work,  and  blessed  are  the  people 
who  receive  his  bounties.  So  long  as  this  mansion  shall  last, 
as  long  as  these  blooming  fields  retain  their  verdure,  so  long 
shall  his  fame  continue ;  nay,  till  Time  shall  be  no  more."  * 

1  Sketch,  Thomas  Coh,  Earl  0/  Leicester,  printed  by  Whiting,  Beaufort  Street,  Strand, 
p.  4§#  Many  of  the  speeches  of  the  day  contain  reference  to  this  fact  (tee  9(»rmkM 
*Mtrauy9  May  6th,  1840),  and  moat  of  the  obituary  notice*  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the 
daily  papera,  Xorwich  Mercury,  July  9th,  1842  ;  Derby  and  Chtsterfield  %efrrter,  July  7th, 
1842,  etc  etc 

•  Speech  at  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  birthday  dinner  {O^orwick  eMtrcurj^  May,  1*32). 

*  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  at  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearing,  1821  (sec  A  Report 
0/  tie  Transaction*  at  the  Holkham  Skeef-tktarhgy  ffyf,  by  R.  M.  Bacon,  p.  101). 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
RESULT  OF  THE  LABOURS  IN  AMERICA 

< 

AVING  viewed  the  effect  of  Coke's  labours  upon  the 
minds  and  fortunes  of  his  own  countrymen,  it  is 
interesting  to  glance  briefly  at  the  result  produced 
thereby  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  another  hemisphere. 
Owing  to  the  prominent  part  which  he  was  known 
to  have  taken  with  regard  to  the  question  of  American  independence, 
Coke's  name  had  been  held  in  respect  in  America ;  but  the  novelty 
of  his  position  as  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer  soon  excited  con- 
siderable curiosity  there,  and  added  fresh  glamour  to  the  original 
sentiment  entertained  towards  him.  Men  who  had  before  revered 
him  as  a  politician  began  to  inquire  into  and  to  desire  to  emulate 
his  methods  as  a  farmer ;  the  advice  which  they  sought,  they  found 
him  ready  and  anxious  to  impart ;  and  the  impetus  which  agriculture 
had  received  in  England  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  New  World, 
so  that,  in  this  peaceful  pursuit,  a  fresh  rapprochement  began  to  take 
place  between  the  hitherto  antagonistic  sister  countries. 

The  result  of  this  sentiment  upon  Coke,  as  a  private  individual, 
was  certainly  curious.  Both  causes — political  and  agricultural — 
operated  to  keep  up  a  constant  and  increasing  flow  of  communi- 
cation between  Holkham  and  the  United  States.  This,  it  must 
be  emphasised,  was  extremely  remarkable  at  a  date  when  Americans 
were  still  looked  at  askance  as  the  recent  foes  of  England  and  were 
received  with  scanty  cordiality  in  this  country.  Coke  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  open  his  doors  to  the  first  Minister  sent  by  the 
United  States  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities;  and  this  fact  was 
always  gratefully  remembered  in  the  other  hemisphere.  From  the 
date  of  American  independence,  few  Americans  came  over  to  England 
without  proposing  a  visit  to  Coke ;  these,  in  turn,  sent  letters  of 
introduction  to  their  friends,  who  unhesitatingly  claimed  his  hos- 
pitality, many  of  them  being  men  who  journeyed  over  to  Europe 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  the  Englishman  who  in  their  eyes 
occupied  a  unique  position ;  and,  still  preserved  at  Holkham,  are 
a  number  of  letters  from  Americans  who  in  their  day  were  men  of 
mark — letters   which  reiterate   the  same  story — thanks  for  and 

19a 
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surprise  at  the  hospitality  which  had  been  ihown  to  the  writers  and 
their  friends — gratitude  for  favours  received  and  anticipation  of 
favours  to  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  glance  very  cursorily  at  a  few 
names  of  tho6e  who  were  thus  strangely  brought  into  contact 
with  the  far  distant  life  at  Holkham  during  the  period  dating  from 
the  Emancipation  until  Coke's  death ;  but  one  thing  must  be  borne 
in  mind  with  regard  to  this  correspondence— that  the  majority 
of  the  writers,  in  the  first  instance,  were  strangers  to  Coke,  who 
knew  his  name  and  his  hospitality  only  by  repute,  but  who  none 
the  less  desired  to  pay  some  tribute  to  the  former,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly laid  claim  to  the  latter. 

One  of  the.  most  noted  men  in  American  history  is  Andrew  Jackson, 
born  in  1767.  "No  figure  in  American  history,"  we  are  told, 
"  with  the  possible1  exception  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  stands  out  with 
more  marks  of  originality  than  that  of  Andrew  Jackson."  *  Jackson 
never  visited  Holkham,  and  never  saw  Coke ;  ytt  he  knew  him  so 
well  by  repute,  that,  when  President,  he  wrote  to  Coke  as  to 
an  old  friend.  His  fim  tetter,  written  from  Washington,  was 
to  beg  hospitality  for  an  agriculturist,  Mr.  Bradford,  who  wished 
to  visit  Holkham,  and  Jackson  expresses  a  faint  apology  for  his 
request : — 

**  Without  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  or  of  previous 
correspondence,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  introduc- 
ing a  highly  esteemed  countryman  to  your  favourable  notice.  If 
contributions  like  this  are  frequently  levied  upon  your  kindness  and 
hospitality,  you  must  attribute  them  to  the  true  cause — to  the 
high  regard  which  in  this  country  is  entertained  for  your  Charac- 
ter, Sentiments,  and  pursuits.  Your  name  has  reached  us  under 
those  circumstances  which  have  rendered  it  dear  tp  your  own 
countrymen  and  revered  in  other  countries." 

He  proceeds  to  explain  Mr.  Bradford's  love  of  farming,  and  con- 
cludes his  letter'  a  little  enviously. 

* 

"  Having  during  life  devoted  much  of  my  attention  to  this 
pursuit,  and  being  most  anxious  to  exchange  for  it  the  cares  of 
office,  I  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Bradford ;  and  believing  he 
could  nowhere  find  a  more  perfect  model  than  at  Holkham, 
I  beg  to  recommend  him  to  your  own  kind  attention." 

1  Hitiorj  tf  the  United  States,  by  Charles  Litten,  p.  253.  Before  Andrew  Jackson  wat 
thirty-two,  lie  had  bees  country  storekeeper,  lawyer,,  district  attorney,  judge,  Congressman 
and  Senator.  He  was  also  a  celebrated  General ;  he  was  Governor  of  Florida  in  1821  $ 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States  for  two  terms,  1829-16.  "The  reign  of  Jackson," 
as  this  latter  period  is  sometimes  called,  marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country,  but  also  in  material  intellectual  and  social  progress. 
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Rufus  King,  the  second  Minister  sent  to  England  by  the  United 
States  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  also  wrote  as  a  stranger 
to  Coke,  to  make  the  same  request  for  a  compatriot.  Afterwards, 
during  his  sojourn  in  England,  he  became  intimate  at  Holkham. 
His  son  was  the  late  Charles  King,  President  of  Columbia  College 
in  New  York  from  1849  to  1864 ;  and  his  granddaughter,  curiously 
enough,  became  Madame  Waddington,  wife  of  the  French  Minister 
in  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  amusing  account 
of  her  experiences  while  in  England  appeared  in  her  published 
correspondence. 

Another  correspondent  of  Coke's  who  eventually  became  a  visitor 
at  Holkham — as  indeed  each  member  of  his  family  appears  to  have 
done — was  Richard  Caton.  Born  in  England,  he  became  a  merchant 
in  Baltimore,  and  himself  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of  fine  presence 
and  dignified  carriage,  he  married  a  celebrated  American  beauty, 
Miss  Carroll,1  who  was  greatly  admired  by  Washington.  Caton's 
first  letter  to  Coke,  apparently  before  the  latter  was  personally 
known  to  him,  is  a  request  that  hospitality  may  be  shown  to  a  whole 
party  of  his  friends  who  were  visiting  Europe ;  and  he  excuses 
the  boldiiess  of  this  demand  in  much  the  same  terms  as  those  used 
by  Jackson  and  Rufus  King :  "  I  must  tell  you,"  he  explains,  "  that 
your  name  imposes  upon  me  a  task  which,  to  any  other  person 
than  yourself,  I  would  avoid.  Our  American  travellers  all  keep 
in  view  a  hope  of  seeing  you  and  Holkham :  and  you  must  there- 
fore endure  all  the  pains  and  penalties  which  you  unavoidably 
incur  by  your  general  hospitality  and  magnificence." 
,  Of  the  daughters  of  Richard  Caton,  all  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  and  fascination,  Mary,  the  most  noted  beauty,  was  the 
first  to  visit  Holkham.  When  she  came  to  London  with  her  first 
husband,  Mr.  Patterson,8  and  her  two  unmarried  sisters,  the  three 
fair  Americans  created  quite  a  sensation,  and  were  universally 
admired  from  the  King  downwards,  being  known  by  the  name  of 
"  the  three  Graces."  A  letter  of  introduction  to  Coke  ensured  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  a  welcome  from  him,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  entertained  by  him  right  royally,  for  her  father  wrote 
afterwards  with  effusive  gratitude  to  discover  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing to  repay  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  her  unknown  host. 

"Although  I  have  not  had  the  honour  of  being  personally 
known  to  you,  your  mind  and  character  have  been  sufficiently 
manifested  to  me  by  my  daughter  and  Mr.  Patterson,  to  remove 
any  hesitation  I  might  feel  in  writing  to  you.  A  sense  of  your 
kindness  and  attention  to  my  family  would  furnish  me  with  a 

1  Her  father  wu  the  noted  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

9  Mr.  Patterson**  beautiful  titter,  Elisabeth,  was  the  first  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Westphalia  and  Marshal  of  France. 
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motive  for  so  doing,  did  none  other  offer ;  and  when  I  tell  you 
how  much  I  partake  of  their  sentiments  and  regard  for  your  un- 
limited hospitality  and  goodness,  I  shall  repeat  only  what  they  have 
a  hundred  times  expressed  to  you.  Strangers  as  they  were,  such 
kindness  was  the  more  grateful,  as  it  was  neither  expected  nor 
due ;  and  if  I  may  speak  for  them,  I  should  say  that  you  have  im- 
planted in  them  a  sentiment  and  feeling  of  respect  and  affection 
towards  you,  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered often  and  often  with  an  ardent  and  a  grateful  recollection." 

He  proceeds  to  beg  that  he  may  make  some  return,  however 
small,  for  this  hospitality,  and  he  concludes  his  letter  with  a  pro- 
phetic utterance  respecting  the  future  of  his  country : — 

"  Our  country  is  indeed  a  wondrous  spectacle  of  human  associa- 
tion, possessing  means  and  variety  without  limit.  It  may  be 
said,  in  truth,  that  we  have  emerged  from  first  principles,  and 
are  fast  developing  into  a  Nation  of  numbers,  plenty,  power, 
energy  and  policy  with  a  rapidity  that  the  world  never  witnessed, 
and  that  will  one  day  make  us  feared  and  hated  by  all  nations ; 
for  I  do  npt  think  that  forbearance  is  a  characteristic  tfiat  will 
mark  our  conduct.  I  write  now  as  one  looking  into  futurity  and 
designating  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  present  genera- 
tion will  be  at  rest ;  and  I  should  not  venture  to  utter  the  senti- 
ment, did  I  not  feel  that  it  would  be  received  as  it  is  given, 
with  a  liberality  detached  from  local  feeling." 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  Mr.  Caton's  son-in-law,  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  and  was  a  clever  and  agreeable  mkn ;  but 
he  occasioned  some  amusement  at  Holkham  by  the  extreme  frankness 
of  his  remarks.  It  was  the  custom  after  dinner  for  every  one  to 
repair  to  the  chapel  for  family  prayeis.  On  the  first  evening  of 
his  sojourn  at  Holkham,  when  Mr.  Patterson  was  invited  to  attend, 
he  replied  with  gravity,  "  I  thank  you — I  thank  you ;  but  I  pray, 
devoutly  and  sincerely,  once  a  week!"  In  those  days,  however, 
while  the  servants  occupied  the  chapel  for  worship,  and  their  superiors 
were  present  in  a  private  room  overlooking  the  sacred  edifice  like 
a  gallery,  it  was  yet  considered  necessary  for  certain  footmen  of 
the  establishment  to  be  in  attendance  in  that  upper  apartment 
during  evening  prayers  in  order  to  assist  to  their  feet  those  gentle- 
men who  were  too  drunk  to  rise  from  their  knees.  Mr.  Patterson, 
therefore,  may  have  concluded  that  to  worship  with  a  clear  head 
on  Sunday  morning  was  more  edifying. 

During  her  visit  to  England  the  beautiful  Mary  Patterson  was  as 
greatly  admired  by  the  "  Iron  Duke  "  as  her  mother  had  been  by 
Washington.    Byron  was  another  of  her  fervent  admirers,  and  she 
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served  as  his  model  for  Zuleika  in  the  Btiit  of  Abybs.  When 
she  was  leaving  England,  Coke  wrote  enthusiastically  to  Roseoe  at 
Liverpool  x — 

"  There  is  a  most  beautiful  and  lovely  woman  in  my  House 
of  the  name  of  Patterson,  an  American,  with  her  sisters,  two  Miss 
Catons.  They  are  anxious  to  be  known  to  you  and  propose 
when  they  leave  England  to  embark  at  Liverpool.  Any  attention 
shewn  to  them  will  be  esteemed  as  a  mark  of  fatour  conferred 
upon  me.  The  fascinating  and  lively  deportment  of  Mrs.  Patter- 
son will  soon  speak  for  itself,  she  is  so  extremely  amiable  and 
natural  in  her  manners  as  to  engage  the  admiration  of  everybody. 
She  is  an  ornament  to  her  sex,  and  has  a  claim  to  every  attention 
that  can  be  shewn  to  her  in  this  country.  I  shall  ever  lament 
the  day  she  leaves  .us."  » 

Later,  Mrs.  Patterson's  husband  died,  and  constant  mention  is 
made  of  her  49  a  young  and  lovely  widow  by  Coke's  correspondents, 
which  prove  that  she  made  painful  havoc  among  the  susceptible 
hearts  in  the  other  hemisphere.  On  returning  to  England,  she 
married  in  1825  the  brother  of  her  early  admirer  the  u  Iron  Duke,"  l 
and  as  Lady  Wellesley  her  portrait  was  painted  by  Lawrence  and 
is  now  in  Baltimore.  "  She  has  made  the  greatest  match  that  any 
woman  ever  made,"  enviously  wrote  her  former  sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth,  the  deserted  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  pne  of  Mary's 
sisters  became  Lady  Stafford  and  another  Duchess  of  Leeds — "  a 
singular  instance,"  remarks  a  contemporary,  "of  three  sisters, 
foreigners,  and  of  a  nation  hitherto  little  known  in  our  aristocratical 
circles,  allying  themselves  to  such  distinguished  families  in  England,"1 
But,  however  brilliant  their  subsequent  fortunes,  the  three  sisters 
appear  never  to  have  forgotten  the  man  who  was  one  of  U*eir  first 
friends  on  arriving  as  "  foreigners  "  in  a  strange  land ;  and  at  last 
their  father,  following  the  example  of  his  daughters,  visited  the 
English  home  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  "  I  take  so  iquch 
interest  in  everything  that  relates  to  you  and  yours,  more  especially 
since  my  residence  at  Holkham,"  he  wrote,  to  Coke  towards  the;  end 
pf  his  life,  "  that  I  can  never  lose  the  grateful  recollections,  nor 
think  of  them  but  with  pleasure  and  gratitude." 

A*  Coke's  influence  upon  agriculture  spread  far  and,  wide  through 
that  distant  world,  pamphlets  respecting  his  system  of  farming, 
some  of  them  written  by  his  own  tenants,*  penetrated  and  were  read 

1  Richard,  second  Earl  of  Morttmgton  (1760-184.1),  created  Baron  Wellesley  bf 
Wellesley  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  1797,  and  Marquis  Wejleslcy  in  the  Peerage  of 
Ireland  1799. 

•  Journal  tf  T.  RaJia  (1856),  Vol.  II,  p.  384. 

1  Blaikie  in  a  letter  mention*  this  fact,  and  alio  that  he  personally  had  been  asked  and 
had  consented  to  write  a  pamphlet  containing  a  description  of  Coke's  system  of  agriculture 
for  America. 
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with  interest  in  remote  parts  of  America.  One  of  his  correspondents 
mentions  that  "accounts  of  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearing  are 
extensively  circulated  by  the  public  journals  in  the  United  States":— 

"After  my  return  from  England  last  autumn,"  writes  John 
Farish,  of  the  Montreal  Agricultural  Society,  "  I  astonished  them 
all  with  the  detail  of  the  wonderful  experiments  and  agricultural 
operations  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness  at  your  last  sheep-shearing. 
I  abo  distributed  among  them  a  few  copies  of  Dr.  Rigby  *s  pamphlet, 
which  was  perused  with  avidity  and  delight.  ...  I  know  full 
well  how  much  satisfaction  you  derive  from  an  extension  of  that 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  which  centres  at  Holkham,  and 
which,  like  the  genial  and  beneficial  warmth  of  the  sun,  diffuses 
its  radiation  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  both  hemispheres." 

The  Montreal  Agricultural  Society  soon  after  elected  Coke  as 
an  honorary  member ;  and  some  years  later  James  Lowell,  father  of 
the  ambassador,  wrote  to  beg  the  same  honour  for  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society — "  impressed,"  he  says,  "  with  a  just  sense 
of  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  Agriculture  both  by  your 
example  and  opinions,  and  not  insensible  of  the  early,  steady,  firm 
and  inflexible  regard  you  have  shown  to  this  country  in  the  darkest 


times." 


Thus,  when  American  agriculturists  began  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  Holkham  more  frequently  even  than  did  American  patriots, 
Andrew  Oliver,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  appears 
to  have  journeyed  thither  in  the  former  capacity.  "  Mr.  Oliver," 
writes  a  common  acquaintance,  General  D'Evere,  "  often  exclaims 
that  his  visit  to  you  alone  was  worth  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Oliver  has  enlarged  and  improved  his  system  of  fanning 
since  his  return,  no  doubt  to  imitate  your  great  example,  so  that  he  is 
now  considered  the  Coke  of  Maryland" 

General  D'Evere  himself,  who  had  been  induced  to  perform  the 
journey  to  Europe  partly  with  a  view  to  making  Coke's  acquaintance, 
had  then  brought  with  him  a  simple  introduction  to  his  host, 
which  stated  him  to  be  "  the  gallant  and  distinguished  defender  of 
South  American  Independence,  who  has  a  heart  as  warm  and  generous 
as  your  own."  He  appears  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Caton  and  of  Mr.  Oliver,  for  later  he  writes  : — 

u  I  have  been  to  the  United  States  on  a  visit  to  our  friends 
Mr.  Caton  and  Mr.  Oliver,  when  you  and  Holkham  formed  the 
pleasing  subject  of  our  conversation.  Mr.  Oliver  often  exclaims 
respecting  his  visit  to  you ;  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  made  so  favourable  an  impression  upon  him  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood,  that  he  no  longer  feels  any  Republican  hostility  to 
Princes ! » 
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General  D'Evere  did  not  hesitate,  in  his  turn,  to  send  a  friend  of 
his  own  to  Holkham,  pleading  as  his  excuse  to  Coke  "that  hos- 
pitality to  our  countrymen  for  which  you  hare  gained  so  deserved 
a  reputation." 

What  seemed  to  impress  Coke's  American  visitors  most  was  the — 
to  them, — extraordinary  contrast  between  the  splendour  of  his 
surroundings  and  the  simplicity  of  his  individual  tastes.  A  man  who 
in  his  daily  life  was  at  once  both  prince  and  farmer ;  a  patriot  and 
the  friend  of  kings ;  luxurious,  yet  hardy ;  proudly  independent, 
yet  absolutely  unassuming  in  his  attitude  towards  all  men — was  a 
distinct  anomaly  in  their  experience  ;  and  they  found  a  never-failing 
romance  in  the  feudal  life  of  such  a  man,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  free 
tenantry,  who  voluntarily  accepted  his  will  as  law.  To  this  day, 
Americans  cherish  that  same  element  of  romance  with  regard  to 
institutions  which,  to  an  Englishman,  have  all  the  prosaic  character 
of  familiarity ;  and  at  that  date  this  sentiment  was  perhaps  even 
stronger  with  regard  to  the  world  that  they  had  renounced,  and  the 
existence  they  had  discarded.  The  interest  attached  to  their  cor- 
respondence lies  solely  in  its  curious  revelation  of  the  estimation  in 
which  they  regarded  Coke  ;  while  to-day,  still  preserved  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  are  two  apparently  unimportant  letters  from 
him,  evidently  once  deposited  there  as  treasures.1 

But  amongst  the  miscellaneous  correspondence  addressed  to  him 
by  writers  whose  identity  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace,  there  are 
others  of  a  different  character ;  letters  from  unknown  correspondents 
petitioning  for  advice  in  matters  of  perplexity,  for  encouragement 
in  times  of  failure  ;  letters  expressing  thankfulness  for  the  sympathy 
the  writers  had  experienced  and  the  generosity  they  had  met  with — 
for  the  practical  help  and  valuable  gifts  which  they  had  received. 
There  are  letters  which  refer  to  distressed  families  whom  Coke  had 
aided;  and  to  struggling  farmers  to  whom  he  had  given  the  benefit 
of  his  experience,  or  to  whom  he  had  sent  out  presents  of  machines 
or  cattle  as  an  encouragement  to  perseverance, — men,  not  one  of 
whom  can  have  been  known  to  him  across  the  intervening  miles  of 
sea  and  land.  Even  the  guests  who  had  received  his  hospitality 
appear  afterwards  to  have  appealed  for  his  aid  for  their  impecunious 
friends :  **  Mr.  Oliver  and  I  often  talk  of  you,"  again  explains  Mr. 

1  The  line,  addressed  to  «  Lichfield,"  but  the  date  of  which  it  lost,  shows  that,  like  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Coke  M never  gave  up  his  Body  to  Physic"  j  he  speaks  with  horror  of 
medicine,  and  warns  his  correspondent,  who  has  been  ill,  to  avoid  taking  it,  of  which 
avoidance  Coke  explains  that  he,  personally,  had  proved  the  benefit.  The  other  letter, 
without  date  or  legible  address,  shows  that  he  was,  nevertheless^  ready  to  welcome  the 
progress  of  medical  science,  for  it  states  that  it  was  his  M  ardent  wish  to  diffuse  the  benefit 
of  vaccination  as  generally  as  possible.  I  shall  certainly,"  he  adds,  "  support  any  Petition 
that  may  be  laid  before  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  I  beg  that  you  will  eatress  my 
sentiments  to  the  Managers  of  this  beneficial  institution,  and  assure  them  that  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  promote  their  views." 
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Caton  in  one  letter ;  "  he  has,  I  believe,  written  to  you  some  time 
back,  relating  to  a  person  who  was  known  to  you,  and  who  has  left 
a  family  in  much  distress.  (The  person  is  dead,  I  understand,  under 
circumstances  much  to  be  lamented.)"  One  thing  this  variety  of 
correspondence  serves  to  prove  is,  that  none  who  sought  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  aid  of  Coke  did  so  in  vain. 

But  there  were  times  when  his  role  of  benefactor  was  reversed, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Richard  Caton,  his  correspondents  were  not 
contented  to  be  passive  recipients  of  benefits.  Presents  found  their 
way  back  to  him,  though  occasionally  of  a  quaint  character— offerings 
of  rare  seeds  for  plants  and  grasses ;  portraits  of  the  writers  ;  once, 
a  parcel  of  beautifully  woven  shawls  ;  once,  a  chest  of  sweet-smelling 
cedar-wood,  procured  specially  from  Canton ;  once,  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Richard  Rush1  by  a  "  gentleman  of  New  York,9'  a  couple 
of  cases  of  "  American  pure  beef,"  intended  by  the  giver,  as  Rush 
explains,  to  represent  to  Coke  "a  tribute  of  the  high  respect  in 
which  he  holds  your  publick  character  and  your  services  in  the  cause 
of  Agriculture." — Unfortunately,  the  weather  being  warm,  this 
"  tribute  "  arrived  in  a  condition  which  necessitated  its  hasty  con- 
signment by  Rush  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean  !  Another  curious  gift 
was  a  portion  of  a  fleece  of  the  brightest  golden  colour,  said  to  be 
the  only  fleece  of  this  hue  which  had  ever  been  beheld  by  European 
eyes.  Supposed  to  come  originally  from  Thibet,  it  was  found 
in  a  captured  ship  which  had  been  carrying  a  rich  cargo  from  Tartary 
to  the  Emperor  of  China ;  but,  valuable  as  was  the  cargo,  this 
fleece  was  estimated  to  be  the  most  priceless  thing  on  board. 

Sometimes  the  offerings  took  the  form  of  prints  relating  to 
American  history.  General  D'Evere  when  he  came  over  to 
England  was  the  bearer  of  one  of  these  tokens  from  a  sometime 
guest  at  Holkham. 

"  To  one  of  the  most  early  and  constant  friends  of  America," 
says  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  "  who  is  also  a  lover  and  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  an  American  engraving  of  an 
American  picture,  which  commemorates  the  birth  of  the  American 
nation,  will,  I  hope,  be  acceptable.  .  .  .  It  will  serve  as  a  testimony 
of  my  grateful  recollections  of  Holkham — its  elegant  and  cordial 
hospitality,  and  the  gratification  I  received  from  the  society  and 
kindness  of  its  distinguished  owner." 

But  what  must  have  been  a  greater  tax  on  Coke's  good-nature — 
more  even  than  the  effusive  gratitude  of  his  unknown  correspondents, 
or  than  the  constant  influx  of  pilgrims  to  Holkham,  his  admirers  in 
that  other  hemisphere  sent  over  artists  expressly  to  take  his  portrait. 

1  American  Minister  it  the  Court  of  St.  James'. 
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"  I  am  sending  over  Mr.  West,  a  relation  of  Six  [sic]  Benjamin  West,"1 
writes  one  persuasively,  "  who  is  said  to  have  taken  the  best  likeness 
of  Lord  Byron  evet  done  of  his  Lordship  !  " — "  The  many  proofs 
you  have  given  of  yourf  riendahip  towards  our  country  and  country- 
men will  ever  prove  a  lively  remembrance  of  your  name  with  us/' 
pleads  another ;  "  to  have  the  likeness  of  him  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted  would  add  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  the  thousands 
that  will  behold  it  I  "  And'  while  the  request  which  was  contained 
in  these  letters  was  often  repeated  during  Coke's  life,  the  romantic 
admiration  which  prompted  it  does  not  appear  to  have  proved 
ephemeral,  as  one  might  have  expected.  As  the  years  went  by, 
Coke's  correspondents  continued  to  show  a  curiosity  as  keen  in  his 
unique  personality,  an  interest  as  lively  in  his  success  as  an  agricul- 
turist, a  gratitude  as  enthusiastic  fox  his  aid  during  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Stevenson,  the  American  Minister,8  gave  proof  of 
this  when  he  came  to  England  in  1836.  His  first  visit  was  to  Holkham, 
and  he  claimed  for  himself  the  honour  of  having  paid  Coke  the  highest 
compliment  which  one  man  ever  paid  another. 

"I,"  he  said,  "the  representative  of  fourteen  millions  of  freemen, 
thought  it  my  first  duty  on  my  arrival  in  England  to  pay  my 
respects,  and  to  offer  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  those 
fourteen  millions  pf  countrymen  to  the  man  who  so  early  had 
acted  so  noble  a  part  in  vindication  of  America."3 

1  Benjamin  West,  President  of  the  Royil  Academy. 

*  Andrew  Stevenson,  born  1784,  died  1857  In  North  Carolina.     Minister  at  the  Court 
of  London,  1836-41. 

1  NorxuicA  Mtrcury,  July  9th*  1842. 
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AVING  now  glanced  briefly  at  Coke's  early  work^ 
both  in  the  capacity  of  politician  and  of  agriculturist, 
we  must  once  more  resume  the  thread  of  events  in  due 
order.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  is  perhaps  essential 
to  lay, stress  on  one  fact. 
In  his  dual  capacity  of  politician  and  farmer,  the  noted  men  who 
crosspd  Coke's  path  at  every  period  of  his  life  were  many  and  varied. 
Statesmen,  agriculturists,  artists,  literati,  great  generals  and  naval 
heroes — English  and  foreign— one  by  one  they  appear  Upon  the 
stage ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  those  who  were,  at  one  time  or  another,  thus 
connected  with  his  career,  and  while  mention  of  these  can  be  made 
only  in  the  order  in  which  their  correspondence  happens  to  have  been 
preserved,  or  in  which  their  lives  became  interwoven  with  the 
events  of  Coke's  own  life,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  names 
occurring  thus  most  often  in  thetti  pages  do  not  of  necessity  represent 
those  whose  lives  actually  bore  the  closest  relation  to  Coke's  own. 
Of  his  deepest  and  most  intimate  friendships,  indeed,  in  many 
instances,  no  trace  remains  beyond  the  bare  knowledge  of  their 
existence ;  and  friends  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  here  most 
constantly  and  most  in  detail,  are  therefore,  obviously,  those  of 
whom — reiy  often  by  a  mere  chance— the  correspondence  was  kept, 
and  most  record  thus  preserved. 

It  was  in  1783,  the  year  before  his  temporary  absence  from 
Parliament,  that  an  incident  occurred  to  which,  although  apparently 
trivial  at  the  time,  Coke  used  afterwards  to  advert  with  great 
interest.  About  three  miles  from  Holkham  lies  the  village  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  whose  rector  for  many  years  was  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Nelson.    The  parish  of  Burnham,  in  fact,  adjoins  that  of  Holkham, 

aoi 
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and  a  road  to  it  runs  through  Holkham  Park.  Mr.  Nelson,  from  this 
near  neighbourhood,  was  well  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coke,  although 
neither  his  politics  nor  his  social  status  in  Norfolk  were  calculated 
to  promote  great  intimacy.  His  fourth  son,  Horatio,  who  was  a 
little  over  four  years  younger  than  Coke,  had  gone  to  sea  as  a  boy 
of  twelve,  in  1770,  nearly  six  years  before  Coke  came  into  possession 
of  the  estate.  From  time  to  time,  however,  young  Nelson  had 
reappeared  for  short  intervals  at  his  old  home,  and  during  these 
visits  his  chief  amusement  was  to  join  Mr.  Coke's  hounds  when  out 
coursing.  Fragile  and  delicate  in  health,  there  were  occasions  when 
he  found  even  this  healthy  exercise  more  than  his  strength  could 
stand,  and  was  forced  to  abandon  it  for  the  less  energetic  amusement 
of  bird's-nesting.  "  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  gone  to  the 
coursing  meeting,'9  he  wrote  to  his  brother  on  one  occasion ;  "  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  have  rarely  escaped  a  wet  jacket  and  a  violent  cold. 
Besides,  to  me,  even  the  ride  to  the  Smee  is  longer  than  any  pleasure 
I  find  in  the  sport  can  compensate  for."1  Partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  tie  shunned  violent  exercise,  partly  owing  to  his  carelessness 
in  carrying  his  gun  ready-cocked,  and  in  shooting  at  random,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  asked  to  join  the  Holkham  shoottcs, 
and  he  remained  a  poor  shot*  so  that  only  once  in  his  life  did  he 
succeed  in  killing  a  partridge. 

Shortly  after  the  recognised  close  of  the  American  War,  in  June, 
1783,  young  Nelson  returned  home  from  a  two  years'  cruise  ;  and, 
one  morning,  when  Coke  was  seated  in  his  study  writing,  he  was  told 
that  Captain  Nelson  wished  to  see  him  in  order  to  make  his  declara- 
tion for  half-pay  as  a  Commander.  Nelson,^at  that  time,  had  just 
been  presented  to  the  King,  and  was  known  to  Coke  only  as  a 
creditable  young  man  of  very  average  ability ;  ho  premonition 
crossed  Coke's  mind  that,  in  the  tfpare,  fragile  youth  of  five-and- 
twenty,  who,  a  moment  later,  entered  his  study,  he  was  welcoming 
a  man  whom  posterity  would  acclaim  as  one  of  England's  greatest 
heroes.  And  could  any  onlooker,  knowing  that  future,  have  witnessed 
this  interview,  it  might  have  seemed  incredible  that,  of  the  two  men 
before  him,  any  word,'  any  action  of  the  apparently  unimportant 
tisitor  would  be  treasured  by  posterity,  while  the  memory  of  his 
host  would  be  all  but  consigned  to  oblivion.  For  at  that  date, 
while  Coke,  although  only  four  years  yoUng  Nelson's. senior,  was 
already  acknowledged  by  his  generation  as  a  man  of  mark  and  the 
benefactor  of  his  species,  Nelson  was  still  unknown'  to  fame ;  and 
thus  confronted,  the  two  young  men  must  have  presented  a  curious 
contrast,  in  which  physically,  as  well  as  socially,  and,  apparently, 
mentally,  Nelson  was  at  a  disadvantage.  Undersized  and  insignificant 
in  appearance,  weak  in  health,  nervous  in  temperament  and  poor 

»  Th€  Lift  of  Nthon,  by  A.  T.  Malum  (1897),  Vol.  I,  p.  9<J. 
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in  circumstances,  he  could  boast  as  yet  little  achieved  in  the  present, 
and  less  prospect  for  the  future,  save  what  lay  unguessed  in  his  own 
keen  brain  and  indomitable  pluck. 

Yet,  little  over  twenty  years  later,  the  chair  in  which  he  then  sat 
was  looked  upon  by  Coke  as  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions 
amongst  all  the  treasures  of  Holkham,  and  a  humble  turret  bedroom 
which  he  had  occupied  as  Coke's  guest  was  adorned  with  his  portrait 
and  proudly  known  as  "  Nelson's  room/' 

Nelson's  own  politics  appear  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  dictum, 
"  To  hate  all  Frenchmen  as  you  would  hate  the  Devil,"  but  his 
father,  as  an  avowed  Tory  and  follower  of  Pitt,  on  no  occasion 
ever  bestirred  himself  to  promote  the  cause,  of  his  great  Whig 
neighbour  at  Holkham.  Yet  Coke  could  boast  certain  Tory  friends 
in  Norfolk.  Henry  Styleman  of  Snettisham,  although  a  staunch 
Tory,  was  one  of  his  great  friends  ;  and  Coke  used  often  to  visit  him, 
on  which  occasions  Mr.  Styleman,  with  great  delicacy  of  feeling, 
used  to  turn  with  its  face  to  the  wall  a  picture  of  William  Pitt  which 
hung  in  his  dining-room !  Another  Norfolk  neighbour,  William 
Windham,  the  statesman,  on  the  contrary,  affords  an  instance,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  in  which  a  political  difference  with  Coke  seriously 
affected  an  otherwise  unwavering  friendship. 

From  his  early  days  Coke  evinced  a  strong  attachment  for  Windham, 
and  the  first  public  speech  of  the  latter  in  1778 — that  bold  protest 
against  the  war  with  America,  uttered  at  a  meeting  called  together 
for  the  very  purpose  of  furthering  hostilities — had  served  to  cement 
this  attachment.  Windham,  on  his  part,  felt  for  Coke  perhaps  as 
sincere  an  affection  as  he  ever  exhibited  for  any  one.  Lord  Holland, 
indeed,  believed  Windham  to  be  absolutely  aelf-absorbed,  and  points 
out  how  Windham's  Diary  reveals  "  the  total  absence  of  all  affection, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  all  admiration  or  deference 
for  others"  and  thus  destroys  "  anything  like  interest  for  the  man"1 
But  the  prosaic  record  of  a  man's  daily  actions  is  not  always  the  best 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  his  affections ;  and  had  Lord  Holland 
seen  the  warm  and  constant  affection  of  Windham's  letters  to  Coke, 
he  would  probably  have  modified  that  view  of  his  character,  and  have 
discovered  that  Windham  was  capable  of  sincere  friendship,  strong 
appreciation,  and  also  of  exerting  himself  on  behalf  of  those  he  really 
loved. 

Felbrigg,  the  Windham  property,  beautifully  situated  on  the  hills 
above  Cromer,  was  about  twenty-five  miles  by  road  from  Holkham  ; 
and  often,  in  response  to  a  summons  from  Coke  to  join  some  un- 
expected guests  at  Holkham,  or  to  share  in  the  pleasure  of  a  sudden 
visit  from  Fox,  Windham  passed  along  the  intervening  miles  on 

1  Further  Mtmotrt  of  tkt  fPhig  Party,  1807-1821,  by  Henry  Richard  Vataail-Foz, 
third  Baron  Holland,  edited  by  the  Earl  of  Ilchcater,  1004,  p.  57. 
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horseback,  meditating,  as  Ins  Diary  relates,1  upon  some  abstruse 
problem  which  he  had  elected  to  solve  en  route. 

His  first  mention  of  a  visit  to  Holkham,  and  of  his  impression  of 
the  house,  occurs  in  August,  1 784,  when  he  states  hoto  he  "left 
Felbrigg,  and  went  in  the  phaeton  from  thence  to  Holkham,"  and 
how,  the  next  morning,  they  all  rode  about  on  horseback.  "  The 
place  finer  than  I  expected,"  he  says ;  "  nothing  more  just  in  my 
opinion  than  Coke's  ideas  of  laying  it  out." 

Later  he  writes  move  fully,  in  January,  1786  :— 

"  Set  out  ioi  Holkham.  Drive  not  unpleasant ;  feeling  of  great 
satisfaction  on  my  arrival,  which  was  not  rendered  less  by  the 
circumstance  of  arriving  in  the  midst  of  the  audit.  During  the 
whole  of  my  stay  here  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  ;  in  this  enjoy- 
ment the  house  itself  hafl  no  small  share.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
existence  that  vary  from  day  to  day,  none  is  to  me  more  pleasing 
than  habitation  in  a  large  house.  Besides  the  pleasure  it  affords 
from  the  contemplation  of  elegance  and  magnificence,  the  objects 
it  presents,  and  the  images  it  gives  birth  to,  there  is  no  other 
situation  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  company  is  united  to  such 
complete  retirement.  A  cell  in  a  convent  is  not  a  place  of  greater 
retirement  than  a  remote  apartment  in  suet  a  house  as  Holkham. 

"  Accordingly,  during  my  stay  there,  I  have  read  more  than 
I  have  done  in  the  same  number  of  days  in  other  places  to  which 
I  have  retired  to  read.  The  easy  transition  from  company  to  study 
gained  to  employment  many  hours  which,  by  coming  in  portions 
too  small  to  admit  of  any  reduction,  must  in  other  situations  have 
been  thrown  aside  a?  useless.  The  pond  at  the  back  of  the.  house 
was  frozen  for  two  days  so  as  to  bear,  and  the  ice  wa?  so  clear 
and  the  weather  so  pleasant,  that  all  the  pleasure  which  solitary 
skating  can  give,  existed  in  perfection. 

"  2 1st.  Rode  after  breakfast,  and  on  one  of  Hoste's*  horses  to 
Rainham.8  Before  I  set  out,  went  for  the  first  time  into  the 
library  at  the  top,  which  I  had  heard  of  when  I  was  last  here, 
and  forgot  again.  The  room  and  the  collection  answered  fully 
to  my  expectation,  and  gave  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  it  and  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  any  literary 
chaplain  belonging  the  family." 

The  "  Ubrary  at  the  top  "  was  the  large  airy  turret  room  in  which 
Thomas  Coke  had  first  deposited  his  literary  treasures.  With  big 
windows  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  park  and  lake,  it  was 
bright  and  pleasant ;  while,  approached  only  by  a  long  silent  cor- 

1  'Diary  of  Rt.  Bom.  Willi**  Windham  (1784-1810),  cd.  by  Mrs.  Henry  Baring,  1S66. 

1  Mr.  Dixon  Hotte. 

1  Houae  of  the  Mar^oi*  of  Townahcnd. 
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ridor,  its  isolation  was  complete*  At  the  time  when  Windham  wrote, 
the  dilapidated  but  priceless  MSS,  and  rare  tomes  collected  by 
Thomas  Coke  were  stored  there ;  some,  with  ancient  bindings  in- 
capable of  holding  their  leaves  together,  were  lying  neglected  011  the 
shelves  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  'classification ;  others,  in 
great  boxes,  lay  still  unpacked,  as  they  had  arrived  from  Italy,  or  as 
Drakenborch  and  other  scholars  had  replaced  them.  There,  too,  in 
open  wooden  bookcases  along  the  walls  were  the  well-worn  volumes 
which  had  once  formed  the  library  of  the  Chief  Justice,  'together 
with  books  which  had  been  the  property  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
his  wife's  first  husband — a  number  of  which  to  this  day  remain  in 
the  passage  outside  the  former  library. 

To  Windham,  who  eventually  owed  his  death  to  his  appreciation 
for  boob,  such  a  discovery  must  have  been  momentous.  A  library 
so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  living-rooms  of  the  house  was,  it 
may  be  presumed,  visited  only  by  the  scholarly  or  the  curious ;  and 
hh  remade  that  on. his  previous  visits  to  Holkham  he  had  "heard 
of  it,"  and  "  forgot  it  again,"  is  significant,  while  an  entry  many 
years  later  in  his  Diary  records  how,  in  one  of  the  books  which  he 
was  reading  there,  he  came  Across  a  paper,  undisturbed*  which  he 
had  left  in  it  two  years  previously.  Having  once  found  hi  way 
there,  many  delightful  hours  were  passed  by  him  in  a  solitude  which 
he  loved ;  and  to-day,  looking  round  the  now  deserted  room,  one 
can  still  picture  the  brilliant,  witty  statesman  revelling  in  its  com- 
plete isolation,  or  pausing  in  his  search  amongst  the  treasures  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  to  look  out  on  the  peaceful  view  over  the 
sunny  park. 

His  visits  to  Holkham  at  this  date  were  pretty  frequent ;  for 
despite  his  professed  love  of  solitude,  he  was  excellent  company  and 
a  deHghtful  conversationalist,  so  that  his  society  was  always  welcome. 
Like  Coke,  he  was  a  friend  of  Fox  and  Burke,  and  mentions  being 
asked  to  meet  them  at  Holkham,  and  to  dine  with  them  and  Coke 
in  town.  Sheridan,  Burke  and  Fox  at  this  date  were  constant  guests 
at  Holkham,  but  unfortunately,  no  correspondence  from  the  two 
former  has  been  preserved. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  from  Fox  which  survive,  although 
treasured  with  an  affectionate  care,  are  those  only  of  the  most  terse 
and  practical  description.  At  a  time  when  unimportant  writers 
labelled  their  voluminous  compositions  with  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  day  of  the  week,  and,  often,  the  very  hour  at  which  these  wert 
written,  Fox,  to  his  intimate  friends,  more  usually  dashed  off  his 
brief,  matter-of-fact  notes  with  no  date,  and  little  avoidable  palaver. 
Besides  his  urgent  appeals  for  help  in  any  political  crisis,  his  letters 
to  Coke  consist  of  equally  short  and  yet  more  eager  directions  with 
regard  to  sporting  arrangements. 
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"  My  dent  Coke,"  he  writes  in  *  typical  letter  from  St*  Ann's 
hill,  "  I  intend  to  be  at  Swafflum  Tuesday  night,  and  if  you  do 
not  think  it  too  early  in  the  year  for  Houghton,  and  you  go  out 
Partridge-shooting  Wednesday,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  tell  me  where  I  can  find  you,  as  my  dogs  will  probably 
.  have  had  enough  of  it.  I  think  I  could  easily  be  at  Creek  soon 
after  ten,  or  even  Holkham  by  eleven.  If  you  could  lend  me  a 
horse,  it  would  be  better,  but  I  can  manage  to  have  my  own  with 
t  me.  I  do  not  hear  that  there's  any  chance  of  the  Meeting  of 
Parliament  being  put  off.  I  received  two  brace  of  partridges  and 
one  of  pheasants  from  you.  u  y 

"  C.  J.  Fox." 

And  again : — 

"  Dear  Coke,  Lord  Robert1  and  I  mean  to  be  at  Raynham 
Thursday,  at  about  eleven,  where,  if  you  will  send  a  keeper  to 
meet  us,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  and  you  could  send  me  a  hone 
for  myself.  It  would  be  very  convenient  to  me,  as  I  think  of 
sending  my  own  strait  [sic]  to  Holkham  to  save  him  a  little.  If 
you  have  no  hone  fit  for  me,  I  shall  still  be  glad  if  you  send  one, 
and  I  might,  in  that  case,  ride  one  of  Lord  Robert's  and  send  his 

servant  upon  that  you  send.  cc  v 

r  '  "  Yours  ever, 

"  C.  J.  Fox." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  provide  a  horse  equal  to  Fox's  weight, 
and  his  letters  usually  show  great  anxiety  on  this  point.  He  was 
always  ready,  however,  for  a  jest  against  himself  on  account  of  his 
great  size.  Once,  at  Holkham,  when  they  were  teasing  him  for 
having  grown  so  fat,  Coke  happened  to  remark  that  he  wondered 
which  weighed  most,  Fox  or  the  fat  cbefxn  the  kitchen.  The  idea 
was  taken  up,  wagers  were  staked  upon  the  result,  and  the  party, 
surrounding  Fox,  hustled  him  off  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  weighed 
him  and  the  stout  cook  one  against  the  other.  But  history  is  sijeut 
upon  the  result. 

Coke,  in  later  years,  used  to  tell  many  amusing  aneccjotes  about 
Fox.  One  night  at  Brooks's,  when  Coke  was  present,  Fox,  in  allusion 
to  something  that  had  been  said,  made  a  very  disparaging  remark 
sfbout  Government  powder.  Adam,2  who  heard  it,  considered  it  a 
personal  reflection,  and  sent  Fox  a  challenge.  At  the  time  appointed 
Fox  went  out  and  took  his  station,  standing  full  face  to  his  adver- 
sary. Fitzgerald  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  ought  to  stand  side- 
ways.   "  What  does  it  matter  ? "  protested  Fox ;   "  I  am  as  thick 

1  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  third  ton  of  the  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  great  friend  of  Fox, 
■  William  Adam,  1751-1839,  Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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one  way  as  the  other  i  "  The  signal  to  *  Fire  ! '  was  given.  Adam 
fired,  but  Fox  did  not.  His  seconds,  greatly  excited,  told  him  that 
he  must  fire.  "  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do  !  "  said  Fox ;  "  /  have  no 
quarrel !  "  Whereupon  the  two  adversaries  advanced  to  shake  hands. 
"  Adam,"  said  Fox  complacently,  "  you'd  have  killed  me  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  badness  of  Government  powder  !  "  The  ball  had  hit 
him  in  the  groin  and  had  fallen  into  his  breeches.  Needless  to  say, 
after  this  Adam  and  Fox  were  devoted  friends.1 

Fox,  in  common  with  his  generation,  had  a  profound  admiration 
for  his  beautiful  champion,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  On  one 
occasion  he  turned  to  her  at  dinner  and  demanded  abruptly,  "  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  like  ?  " 

The  Duchess,  anticipating  a  compliment,  smilingly  shook  her  head. 

"  You,"  pronounced  Fox,  glancing  at  the  fruit  upon  his  plate, 
"  are  like  a  bunch  of  grapes." 

Somewhat  mystified,  the  Duchess  confessed  that  she  could  not 
discover  the  connection  of  ideas,  and  begged  that  Fox  would  explain 
his  meaning. 

"  Vaus  flaisix  jusqifi  Tivrtsse  /  "  responded  Fox. 

Soon  after  Fox  came  into  power,  Coke  dined  with  him.  During 
dinner  Fox  talked  most  frankly  before  the  servants,  so  that,  when 
they  were  gone,  one  of  his  friends  said  to  him,  "  Fox,  how  can  yofc 
go  on  like  that  when  the  servants  are  in  the  room  ?  "  "  And  why 
the  devil,"  said  Fox,  "  should  they  not  know  as  much  as  myself  I  "* 

The  sympathy  between  Fox  and  Coke  as  politicians  was  even  sur- 
passed by  their  sympathy  as  sportsmen.  Coke  used  to  say  that  Fox, 
like  himself,  was  as  fond  of  shooting  as  any  schoolboy ;  so  eager, 
indeed,  was  Fox  that  he  would  constantly  put  the  shot  into  the  gun 
before  the  powder.  A  certain  amicable  rivalry  existed  between  him 
and  Coke  with  regard  to  their  prowess  with  the  gun.  It  was  at  the 
instigation  of  Fox  that,  in  1797,  Coke,  in  fulfilment  of  a  wager, 
shot  at  Warham,  in  a  mile  circumference,  forty  brace  of  partridges 
in  eight  hours  in  ninety-three  shots,  each  bird  being  killed  singly, 
and  with  the  old  muzzle-loaders.  The  day  before,  at  the  same  spot, 
he  had  killed  twenty-two  and  a  half  brace  in  three  hours.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  like  bet  that  he  would  kill  thirty  brace  of  partridges 

1  This  waa  the  famous  Fa*  and  Adam  dud  which  took  place  in  1779.  A  different 
version  of  the  ttory  it  given  by  Earl  Russell  in  hit  Lift  and  Times  of  C.  J.  Fox  (1866), 
Vol.  I,  p.  219.  Another,  in  Lift  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox^  Vol.  I,  pp.  302-3. 
Hat  Haydon  confirms  the  above  version  related  by  Coke  (tee  Haydon's  Journals  and 
Correspndemei  edited  and  compiled  by  T.  Taylor,  1853,  VoL  II,  p.  376). 

The  Westminster  Play  of  that  year  was  Ykormia,  and  the  epilogue  was  spoken  in  the 
character  of  a  Government  Powder  Contractor.     It  ended— 

u  Quia  cum  privatia  certetur  ubique  ducllis 
Nemo  pent — pugnat  pulvere  quitque  mco  " 

which  was  received  with  shoots  of  laughter  by  Westminster  Whigs  and  Tories. 
'  Ha/don,  Journals  and  Corresfondenee  (1857),  VoL  II,  p.  377. 
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between  sunrise  and  sunset  with  a  single  barrel,  in  1788,  he  killed 
eighty-eight  birds  on  the  manor  of  Wighton,  and  only  missed  four 
shots  during  the  entire  day.  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sports,1  remarks 
how,  On  another  occasion,  "  Mr.  Coke  killed  in  five  days  fz6  part- 
ridges ;  surely  the  number  of  discharges  timet  deafen  the  operator, 
putting  the  destruction  out  of  the  question ;  and  Mr.  Coke  is  so 
capital  a  ntarbman  that  as  he  inflicts  death  whenever  he  pulls  the 
trigger,  he  should  in  mercy  forbear  such  terrible  examples  of  his 
skill."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  gun  was  a  flint-and-steel, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  fire  two  and  a  half 
times  further  ahead  of  a  bird  flying  rapidly  across  the  shooter  than 
if  a  percussion  gun  had  been  used,  i.e.  the  wielder  of  the  flint-and- 
lock  gun  must  aim  five  yards  ahead  of  a  partridge,  where  the  wielder 
of  a  percussion  would  aim  two  yards  ahead  of  the  same  quarry. 

Fox,  with  his  uncontrollable  impetuosity,  could  never  come 
within  measurable  distance  of  Coke's  success  as  a  sportsman,  but 
thit  fact  in  no  wise  diminished  his  ardour.  Occasionally,  however, 
other  impulses  were  known  to  interfere  with  his  ruling  passion. 
One  hot  September  morning  he  set  out  from  Holkham  fully  antici- 
pating a  good  day's  sport  at  Egmere,  Coke's  best  partridge  beat. 
As  was  usual  with  sportsmen  in  those  days,  he  started  at  daylight. 
Just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  Fox  was  seen 
staggering  home.  "  Not  ill,  Charles  i  "  inquired  his  host  anxiously. 
"  No,"  was  the  meek  reply,  "  only  tipsy  1 "  Being  thirsty  he  had 
asked  a  tenant  of  Egmere  for  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  was  too  easily  per- 
suaded to  add  thereto  a  certain,  or  rather  uncertain  quantity  of 
rum.  As  a  consequence,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  bed  instead 
of  in  the  turnip  field.8 

Another  time  a  party  of  Holkham  shooters  who  had  started  out 
at  daybreak  were  driven  home  by  a  heavy  rain.  Fox,  however,  who 
was  reluctant  to  abandon  all  hope  of  his  day's  sport,  was  left  behind, 
sheltering  under  some  fir  trees  in  company  with  a  labourer  who  had 
been  ploughing  near.  All  day  long  it  rained  incessantly,  but  Fox 
did  not  reappear.  Dinner-time  arrived  and  the  ladies  were  all  wait- 
ing, assembled  in  the  Saloon,  when  into  their  midst  arrived  Foj^ 
dripping  wet.  "  Where  have  you  been,  Charles  I "  inquired  his 
host.  "  Why,  talking  to  that  man  all  day,"  replied  Fox ;  "  there's 
hardly  a  man  I  can't  get  something  useful  out  of  if  he  only  talks  !  " 
It  appears  that  the  labourer  had  been  giving  him  a  history  of  the 
system  of  turnip  husbandry,  just  then  come  into  vogue,  and  so 
absorbed  was  the  statesman  in  the  company  of  the  ploughman,  th^t 
he  found  it  impossible  to  tear  himself  away.3 

1  Rural  Sf*rts>  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Daniel  (1813),  Vol.  IV. 

9  Fifty  Ttart  of  M)  Lift,  by  George  Thomas,  Karl  of  Albemarle,  (1876),  Vol.  I,  p.  244. 

*  Of.  ctt^  Vol.  I,  p.  244  \  alto  Haydon'a  Ctrrupondtmct  md  Jmntalt^  Vol.  II,  p.  377. 
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Fox's  visit*  to  Holkham  were  often  followed  by  a  sojourn  at 
Quidenham,1  and  vice  versa;  indeed,  the  intimacy  between  the. 
two  houses  constantly  led  to  an  interchange  of  guests.  Bob  Jeffs, 
Lord  Keppetfs  gamekeeper,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Fox's,,  was  a 
notorious  story-teller,  and,  used  to  vie  with  Baron  Munchausen  hi 
the  marvellous  tales  he  related.  Fox  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping! 
on  the  road  as  soon  as  he  came  toiLord  Keppel's  manor,  and  begin- 
ning his  day's,  sport  with  Bob,  who  was  on  the  look-out  for  him. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  however,  hfe  lost  his  watch-  In  the 
month  of  February,  after  the  break  up  of  a  long  frost  and  deep  snow, 
Bob  found  the  watch,  he  told  Mr.  Coke,  hanging  on  a  fence,  and 
going  cttrtctlyf* 

Lord  Albemarle  points  out  how,  in  an  establishment  like  Holk- 
ham, gamekeepers  are  persons  of  importance ;  and  the  celebrated 
Bob  Jeffs  of  Quidenham  found  a  rival  in  old  Joe  Hibbert  at  Hoik- 
ham,  who  had  been  a  prize-fighter  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  On  one 
occasion  Sir  John  Shdley,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  neat  sparring, 
challenged  Hibbert  to  a  set-to  with  the  gloves*,  and  some  of  the 
young  men  staying  in  the  house  mischievously  promised  Joe  a  good 
tip  if  he  would  administer  a  judicious  punishment  to:Sir  John.  Joe 
put  on  the  gloves,  but  drew  them  off.  again ;  tutning  round  upon 
his  backers  he  exclaimed,  "Not  for  twice  the  money  would  I  strike 
a  gentleman ! " 

Another  curious  character  was  J.  Hawkesworth,  who  was  game* 
keeper  at  Holkham  for  many  years,  and  finally  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  in  1804.  He  became  very  eccentric  as  he  grew  older,  and 
never  associated  with  or  spoke  to  any  persons  unless  he  was  first 
addressed.  He  was  very  miserly,  and,  it  was  said,  had  accumulated 
a  large  fortune  which  he  hid  from  fear  of  invasion,  his  death  being 
actually  due  to  his.  having  deprived  himself  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. Coke  always  furnished  him  with  proper  liveries,  but  he  would 
not  wear  them,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  suits  he  had  hoarded 
were  supposed  to  be  worth  more  than  j£too.1  His  dress  was  of  the 
moat  miserable  description,  and  he  always  wore  an  old  painted  hat 
patched  over  with  pieces  of  cloth.  He  was  known  throughout  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  the  <"  Walking  Obelisk.99. 

Th<*  battues  at  Holkham  began  bn  the  first  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber and  continued  twice  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The 
amount,  of  gante  killed  in  three  monihs  was  probably  not  more  than 
it  is.  now  the  fashion  to  slaughter  in  so  many  days,  but  the  flint- 
and*teel  guns  always  found  plenty  of  work,  and  everybody  enjoyed 
his  day's  sport,  returning  home  contented  and  hungry  after  long 
hours  of  vigorous  exercise.    The  non-battue  days  .were  passed  either 

1  The  seat  of  Lord  Albemarle. 

9  From  the  Hon.  the  Rev.  T.  Keppcl1!  notebook. 
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in  the  nirnip  fieWi  among  the  partridges,  or  in  the  salt  marshes  in 
pursuit  of  snipe  and  wild-fowl. 

-Coke,  besides  being  a  keen  sportsman,  was  an  equally  keen  game- 
preserver,  and  very  determined  that  his  neighbour's  rights  «s  well 
as ;  his  own  should  be  respected.  At  Flitcham  a  trout  stream  sepa- 
rated his  property  from  that  of  Sir  Martin  ffolkes,  of  HilKngton^ 
A  story  runs  that  Coke's  brother  Edward,  when  shooting  at  Flitcham, 
wasr  so  anxious  to  prevent  the  pheasants  from  going  over  to  Hilling* 
ton  thit  h4  waded  up  mid-stream.  Sir  Martin  ffolkes  saw  ham  thus 
employed,  and  cordially  invited  him  to  come  on  to  the  HUlington 
side  of  the  stream  out  of  the  wet.  When  Coke  heard  what  had 
occurred  he  was  extremely  angry,  and  swore  that  it  should  never 
happen  again.  He  thereupon' gave' the  Flitcham  shooting  to  Sir 
Martin  as  a  free  gift.  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  wrote,  "  as  long  as  the 
minor  of  Flitcham  is  fan  object  worthy  your  attention,  no  power 
whatever  will  be  given  by  me  for  others  to  interfere  with  yonsr 
amusement  "  ;  and  he  sent  an  injunction,  to  his  tenants  that  they 
shbuld  not  suffer  anybody  to  shoot  there  without  "Sir  Martin's 
leave  first  obtained;"  The  shooting  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Si r. Mar tiri's- family,  without  rent,  until  i860. 

For  three  months  during  the  shooting  season  Holkham  was  filled 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  old  game-books  present  an  interesting 
record  of  the  guests  whose  sojourn  was  the  most  frequent  and  most 
prolonged ;  amongst  whom,  at  this  date,  the  names  of  Fox  and 
Sheridan  rank  foremost.  When  friends  who  came  from  any  cuV 
tknce  had  to  post  across  country  during  long,  wearisome  days,  they 
often  extended  their  visit  for  some  weeks.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  a  parry  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  guests  and  their  servants  to  be 
quartered  on  their  host  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  Royalty  often 
stayed  for  a  length  of  time  which,  in  these  days  6f  lavish  display, 
would  mean  ruin  to  their  entertainers.  In  later  years  the  Duke  of 
Sudsex*  often  spent  a  couple  of  months  at  Holkham  during  the 
winter*.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester9  came  twice  a  year,  but  for  a 
shorter  peripd ;  and  an  annual  though  less  lengthy  guest  was  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.  "  George  the  Fourth,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine f  "was 
exceedingly  fond  of  Mr.  Coke,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  Holkham. 
HistRoyal  Highness  was  accustomed  to  live  in  the  greatest  familiarity 
with  him,  and*  usually  saluted  him  with  the  graceful  salutation  of 
'Mjh  brother  Whig  !  '—His  Royal  Highness,"  the  writer  concludes 
sarcastically,  "  was  then  a  subject ;  Mr.  Coke  continues  one,  **£  is 
stilllattFbigf'9 

1  Atfgtttut  Frederick,  thikc  of  Snitex,  ton  of  George  III. 

*  William  Frederick,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  nephew  of  George  III,  m.  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  George  III. 

»  Quoted  in  The  Getrgum  Ers  by  Clarke  (1833),  Vol.  IV,  p.  5*. 
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In  the  days  of  his  intimacy  at  Holkham,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
believed  to  be  a'  very  warm  adherent  of  the  Whig  cause ;  and  in 
him  the  Whigs  placed  their  hopes  for  the  future.  An  event,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  1787  which,  although  it  had  no  direct  bearing  on 
party  politics,  first  rudely  shook  the  faith  of  both  Fox  and  Coke  in 
the  Prince's  honour  and  integrity. 

Part  of  this  story,  which  is  well  known,  need  only  be  very  briefly 
recapitulated.  In  the  summer  of  1784,  the  Prince  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fitsherbert,  a  lady  whose  character 
was  irreproachable  and  whose  beauty  was  generally  admired.  She 
was  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  and  unlikely  to  change  her  religion 
from  any  worldly  motives.  The  Prince,  who  was  like  a  spoilt  child 
when  thwarted,  used  to  call  on  Coke  as  well  as  on  Fox  and  Mrs. 
Armistead,1  to  discuss  his  unhappy  romance  ;  and,  as  Fox  related, 
would  testify  to  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  by  violent  paroxysms 
of  sobbing,  by  striking  his  forehead,  tearing  his  hair,  falling  into 
hysterics,  and  swearing  that  he  would  abandon  everything  and  fly 
to  America  with  the  object  of  his  affection. 

Both  Fox  and  Coke,  in  whom  he  constantly  confided,  gave  him 
sound  advice  upon  the  subject,  which,  however,  was  unavailing. 
After  one  of  his  talks  with  Fox  he  stabbed  himself,  inflicting  a  real 
wound.  Thereupon  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  informed  that  her  ac- 
quiescence was  necessary  to  save  the  Prince's  life.  She  repaired, 
unwillingly,  to  Carlton  House,  where  the  Prince  put  a  ring  on  her 
finger;  but  she  still  remained  obdurate  in  her  refusal  to  marry 
him,  and  left  that  same  day  for  Holland.  For  a  year  she  remained 
abroad.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  December  1785,  she  returned 
to  England,  and  it  being  rumoured  that  she  had  consented  to  the 
marriage,  Fox  wrote  urgently  to  the  Prince  on  December  10th,  1785, 
pointing  out  the  political  danger  of  such  an  event.  The  Prince,  in 
reply,  the  next  day,  assured  him  that  there  were  no  grounds  what- 
ever for  such  a  supposition.  *'  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear  friend," 
he  wrote ;  "  believe  me,  the  world  will  now  soon  be  convinced  that 
there  not  only  is  not,  but  never  was,  any  ground  for  these  reports 
which  of  late  have  been  so  malevolently  circulated !  " 

The  duplicity  of  this  statement  is  the  more  striking  since  in  it  the 
Prince  deliberately  implies  a  denial  of  the  rumoured  marriage,  while, 
by  referring  to  it  only  under  the  vague  term  of  "  these  reports  " 
which  hare  been  "circulated,"  he  avoids  exposing  himself  to  the* 
utterance  of  a  lie  which  could  afterwards  be  proved  against  him. 
Yet  at  the  very  time  when  he  wrote  thus,  he  was  devising  every 
possible  plan  to  accomplish  his  secret  marriage,  and  it  took  place 
immediately  afterwards,  on  December  21st. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  there  arose  the  question  of  paying  his  debts, 

1  Mist  Blane,  whom  he  married  in  1795. 
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which  amounted  to  £160,000.  The  King  refused  to  discharge  them, 
and  the  Prince  appealed  to  Parliament  to  do  so.  The  issue  at  once 
turned  upon  the  question  whether  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
had  or  had  not  taken  place.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  marriage  with 
a  Roman  Catholic  invalidated  all  claims  to  the  throne ; ,  while  by  a 
second  statute,  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  any  marriage  contracted 
without  the  Royal  Consent  was  null.  By  pleading  the  second  the 
Prince  could  avoid  the  action  of  the  first,  although,  by  doing  this, 
he  was  virtually  evading  the  law  and  literally  taking  away  the  charac- 
ter of  his  wife.  This  he  did  not  scruple  to  do  in  order  to  achieve 
his  object.  He  had  placed  in  Fox's  possession — or  so  Fox  believed 
— the  authority  to  declare  that  the  marriage  had  not  taken  place ; 
and  Fox,  trusting  in  the  Prince's  honour,  denied  it  absolutely  in 
the  House  on  April  30th,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  had  direct 
authority  for  so  doing. 

The  result  of  a  solemn  assurance,  given  on  the  honout  of  a  states* 
man  whose  veracity  was  held  to  be  above  suspicion,  was  that  £161,000 
were  voted  for  the  payment  of  the  Prince's  debts,  and  £20,000 
for  the  completion  of  Carlton  House.  It  is  said  that  the  very  same 
day  Orlando  Bridgman1  came  up  to. Fox  at  Brooks's  and  said,  "I 
see  by  the  papers,  Mr.  Fox,  you  have  denied  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  You  have  been  misinformed, 
I  was  present  at  the  marriage." 

Now  this  statement,  though  very  generally  received,  is  un- 
doubtedly  apocryphal.  Not  only  is  there  ample  proof  that  Orlando 
Bridgman  never  was  present  at  the  marriage,  but  Fox»  still  obviously 
unaware  that  he  had  been  duped,  continued  to  correspond  affec- 
tionately with  the  Prince  so  late  as  May  10th  following.  It  has, 
in  explanation  of  this  latter  fact,  been  suggested  that  Fox  had  re- 
ceived no  further  authority  for  denying  the  marriage  than  that 
afforded  by  the  Prince's  evasive  assertion  in  his  letter  of  December 
nth,  written  previously  to  the  wedding  having  taken  place;  yet 
that,  actuated  by  reasons  of  expediency,  the  diplomatic  statesman, 
conveniently  closing  his  eyes  to  the  shifty  character  df  the  Prince 
and  to  the  probability  of  a  marriage  having  occurred  subsequently 
to  that  date,  used  the  letter  as  his  "direct  authority"  for  pro- 
claiming as  true  what  he  saw  to  be  advantageous.8  But  Fox,  what- 
ever his  failings,  was  no  hypocrite,  and  evidence  is  plentiful  that 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  one.  Had  the  ftrince  not 
been  the  author  of  Fox's  lie  on  this  occasion,  whatever  His  Royal 
Highness'*  attitude  in  public  to  secure  payment  of  his  debts,  in 
private,  and  with  so  great  a  friend  as  Fo?  then  was,  he  would  surely 
not  have  made  himself  an  accessory  to  that  lie,  by  the  affectionate 

1  Afterwards  Lord  Bradford. 

a  Mrs,  Fimkerhert  and  Georgg  IV%  by  W.  H.  Wilkin*  (1904),  Vol.  I,  p.  aoa. 
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and  approving  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Fox  immediately  after 
its  utterance  "  an  direct  authority."  Still  more,  Fox's  own  conduct 
affords  striking  proof  of  personal  honesty,  for  having  remained 
friendly  with  the  Prince  until  May  10th,  what  possible  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  his  subsequent  open  rupture  with  His  Royal  Highness 
were  it  not  that,  by  some  means,  the  Prince's  duplicity  had  at 
length  been  disclosed  to  him  i 

But  after  all  the  discussion  which  the  matter  has  evoked,  it  is 
the  more  interesting  to  find  that  Fox's  own. statement  to  Coke 
apparently  puts  the  question  of  his  integrity  beyond  all  doubt. 
Coke  was  his  great  friend,  with  whom  it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  acted  a  double  part,  yet  in  the  summer  of  1788  he  went  to 
Coke  in  a  state  of  profound  indignation,  and  related  that  he  had 
discovered  himself  to  have  been  duped  by  the  Prince.  Not  only, 
as  he  pointed  out,  had  he  to  bear  the  onus  of  that  lie  which  the 
public  failed  to  accept,  and  to  which  it  was  now  said  that  both 
himsrlf  and  the  entire  Whig  party  were  privy,  but  he  saw  himself 
unable  to  withdraw  the  erroneous  statement  which  he  had  made, 
since  the  matter  then  undergoing  discussion  had  been  decided 
in  consequence  of  that  statement ;  and  now  publicly  to  proclaim 
the  Prince's  duplicity  would  involve  complications  for  the  country 
which,  at  all  costs,  must  be  avoided. 

Coke  shared  his  disgust,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  the  Prince 
during  that  conversation  might  have  been  salutary  hearing  for  His 
Royal  Highness.  But  Coke  was  not  bound  by  the  considerations 
which  enforced  silence  upon  Fox.  A  short-  time  afterwards  the 
Prince  wrote  complacently  to  propose  his  annual  visit  to  Holkham, 
and  Coke's  reply  was  brief  and  characteristic : 

» 

"  Holkham  is  open  to  Strangers  on  Tuesdays."1 

This  would  have  been  conclusive  for  most  people ;  but  the  Prince 
never  allowed  his  pride  to  interfere  with  his  convenience.  He 
saw  himself  cut  by  two  of  the  most  powerful  representatives  of 
the  party  he  had  espoused,  and  while  he  recognised  that  it  was 
to  his  disadvantage  to  quarrel  with  so  prominent  and  popular  a 
man  as  Coke,  he  understood  that  his  best  hope  of  reconciliation 
with  Fox  likewise  lay  in  retaining  the  friendship  of  Fox's  great  ally. 
Accordingly,  the  sequel  to  the  story  is  somewhat  extraordinary. 

The  following  autumn  Fox  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  come  to  Holkham  as  usual,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of 
Mrs.  Armistead.  Coke  wrote  to  urge  him  to  do  so,  and  on  October 
4th,  Fox  wrote :  "  I  received  this  morning  your  obliging  letter. 
Mrs.  Armistead  is  quite  recovered,  and  I  think  it  next  to  impossible 

•     l  ReUted  by  Coke's  third  ton,  the  Hon.  Henry  Coke, 
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that  anything  should  prevent  my  being  at  Holkham  on  the  igth 
or  20th  at  latest  of  this  month." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Holkham,  however,  a  recurrence  of 
Mrs.  Armistead's  illness  gave  him  cause  for  anxiety,  and  he  left 
sooner  than  he  had  intended.  The  very  day  of  his  unexpected  de- 
parture, Coke  received  the  intelligence  of  a  still  more  unexpected 
arrival.  A  royal  outrider  appeared,  who  announced  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  posting  to  Holkham,  and  would  reach  there  that  same 
evening. 

The  law  of  hospitality,  even  towards  an  unbidden  guest,  could 
not  be  infringed.  Coke  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  receive 
his  unwelcome  visitor,  who  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  hk 
messenger,  aftd  reached  Holkham  at  seven  that  night.  The  Prince 
carefully  ignored  the  marked  absence  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of 
his  host,  and  appeared  in  excellent  spirits  and  extremely  friendly. 
Towards  eight,  the  company  assembled  for  dinner,  which  had  been 
delayed  till  that  unusual  hour  on  account  of  His  Royal  Highness'* 
arrival.  When  at  length  dessert  was  on  the  table,  the  Pribce  arose, 
and  begged  leave  to  give  a  bumper  toast.  He  solemnly  announced : 
"  The  health  of  the  best  man  in  England— Mr.  Fox !  " 

The  toast,  while  it  created  some  silent  amusement,  met  with  a 
hearty  response.  Others  were  proposed,  and  much  wine  was  drunk. 
It  was  near  one  o'clock  before  the  company  showed  signs  of  dis- 
persing ;  and,  just  before  leaving  the  dining-room,  the  Prince 
rose  again,  and  again  gave  a  bumper  toast — "The  health  of  the 
best  man  in  England — Mr.  Fox !  "  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning 
he  left  Holkham  on  his  return  to  London. 

What  further  took  place  between  Coke  and  the  Prince  in  that 
hastily  patched-up  reconciliation  is  not  known.  Coke,  in  relating 
the  story  to  Lord  John  Russell,  who  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  Fox,1 
merely  said  that  the  palpable  object  of  the  Prince's  visit  was  to  find 
Fox  at  Holkham  and  effect  a  reconciliation  with  him.  He  did  not 
mention  that,  in  travelling  all  the  way  to  Holkham  in  order  to  drink 
Fox's  health,  the  Prince  had  determined  also  to  force  a  reconciliation 
with  his  host.  Fox,  on  his  part,  refused  to  speak  to  the  Prince  again 
for  more  than  a  year ;  and,,  disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated,  and  out  of  heart  at  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself,  he  started  on  a  prolonged  tour  abroad.  Although  for 
political  rather  than  personal  reasons  he  subsequently  acted  with 
the  Prince,  he  never  again  believed  in  him ;  while  Coke,  although 
for  a  time  he  admitted  the  Prince  to  his  acquaintance,  never  again 
admitted  him  to  his  former  trust  and  confidence. 

The  following  year,  however,  the  Prince  once  more  proposed  a 
visit  to  Holkham,  but  which  was  unexpectedly  prevented.     On 

1  Sec  Lift  and  Tim*  of  CktrUt  J*mt  Fix,  by  Karl  IUmcU,  l*$9-66,  Vol.  II,  p.  1S7. 
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November  5th  occurred  the  centenary  of  the  landing  of  William 
of  Orange  at  Torbay ;  and  Norfolk  determined  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  due  rejoicing.  In  Norwich  great  preparations  Were 
made  for  the  event,  while  at  Holkham  the  great  Whig  festival 
promised  to  be  on  a  more  elaborate  scale.  Hearing  of  this/  the 
Prince  of  Wales  sent  a  special  message,  couched  in  the  form  4>f  a 
request  that  he  might  be  present ;  which  suggestion  was  received 
with  civility ;  and,  forthwith,  upon  the  list  of  expected  guests  was 
entered:  "The  Prince  of  Wales  from  Carlton  House  with  six 
attendants*" 

But  the  day  before  the  fete,  when  the, Prince  had  journeyed 
as  far  as  Newmarket  on  his  way  to.  Holkham,  he  was  overtaken  by 
an  express  messenger  iilionning  him  that  the  King's  mental  coddidto 
was  such  as  to  necessitate  his  immediate  presence  at  Windsor- .  Vdiy 
reluctantly,  therefore,  he  turned  his  horses'  heads* about ;  'arid  in 
days  when  nothing  was  sacred  from  the  wit  of  wags,  man/  wferc  the 
jests  upon  the  fact  that  Newmarket  had  proved  the  unexpected 
goal  of  the  Prince's  journey . 

On  the  6th,  Fanny  Burney  relates  how,  at  Windsor,  "  Suddenly 
arrived  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ...  He  had  just  quitted  Brighten- 
hehnstone " ;  but  Fanny  Burney  was  no  doubt  purposely  mis- 
informed ;  the  Prince  had  returned  from  his  interrupted  journey 
to  his  father's.  Mfe  noire  at  Holkham,  and  came  at  the  call  of  his 
friefods,  not  knowing  whether  the  King's  illness  boded  a  Oowa  6r 
a  Regency  for  himself.  Queen  Charlotte,  recognising  with  bitter 
jealousy  the  power  which  he  anticipated,  received  him  with1  distant 
coldness,  v  which  Fanny  Buriley  observed,  but  failed  to  undcrtUflLfl. 
"  Something,  passing  within,9'  she  remarks,  "  seemed  to  render  this 
melting  awfully  distant  on  both  sides."1 

Bvt  the  Holkham  fete  took  place  none  the  less  merrily  despite 
the  Prince's  absence.  For  weeks  beforehand  it  had  formed  the  one 
topic  of  conversation  throughout  the  county.  It  was,  in-  fact,  a 
great  political  entertainment*  yet  every  care  was  taken  tt>  avoid 
giving  it  a  party  character  5  cards  were  to  be  sent  to  every  gentleman 
and  beneficed  clergyman  in  Norfolk  and  all  Were  to  be  bidden 
irrespective  otf  their  professed  political  views.  But  in  giving  such,  a 
colossal  entertainment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coke  were  naturally  very 
anxious  that  no  offence  should  be  occasioned  by  the  unintentional 
omission  of  any  who  had  a  right  to  expect  an  invitation!  Some 
competent  person,  therefore,  in  each  Norfolk  town  was  deputed 
by  them  to  prepare  a  careful  list  of  all  residents  who  were  entitled 
to  notice ;  and  these  lists  were  supplemented  by  much  unsolicited 
correspondence  which  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  supplying 
further  names  and  offering  suggestions.   A  welL-Wisher,  who  prefers 

mi  httttn  of  hUdam  (tArikf,  1 8+1-6,  Vol.  IY,  p.  285. 
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to  be  anonymous,  calmly  proposes  that  those  who  cannot  be  invited 
to  the  house  should  hare  a  public  invitation  to  the  fireworb  id  the 
park ;  several  mention  names  of  old  or  infirm  persons  who,  although 
unable  to  be  present,  would  yet  be  "  highly  gratified  at  ypur  notifce  ** ; 
while  an  excited  correspondent  announces  in  great  agitation  that 
"  Archdeacon  Warburton  and  family,  hitherto  your  Waftn  partisan*, 
are  greatly  incensed  at  not  being  invited !  v 

As  was  inevitable  in  stich  an  undertakihg,  omissions  were  tbade 
and  offence  was  given.  >  While  partisans  were  offended  at  being  acci- 
dentally forgotten,  opponents  appeared  unreasonably  offended J  at 
being  invited ;  and  a  certain  proportion  of  both  were  indignant 
at  fahcying  that  invitations  received  late  were  an  afterthought. 
The  lists  from  each  town  are  stiH  preserved  at  Holkham,  and  also 
the  answers  of  the  invited,  strung  together  upon  string  in  alpha- 
betical order,  together  with  a  book  in  which  they  are  again  carefully 
recorded.  Down  one  column  are  entered  their  names,  down  another 
their  answers-~-whether  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  " ;  down  a  third,  the  nature 
of  these  answers  ;  and  under  this  last  heading  we  are  presented  with 
an  amusing  •  variety.  "Civil  with  a  reasen99  or  u  Sensible  wiih  a 
reason  "  are  evidently  much  appreciated  ;  but  many  are  pronounced 
— "Civil,,  hut  no  reason^99  or  simply  "Ato  reason.99*  " Friendly 
and  "  Very  friendly  "  jostle  "  Rather  angryl99  Against  three  uNoeS 
are  written  respectively,  "  Sensible-* -Age—Distance~IlLbtaltb. 
Lord  Rosebery,  we  learn,  was  "Coolly  civil ";  Windham,  "An 
amicable  and  decisive  friend99  One  al6Ae  was  "  Insolent "  ;  while 
against  the  "  No  "  entered  opposite  the  unfortunate  "  Archdeacon 
Warburton  and  family  "  is  put  the  sad  memorandum,  "  Very  angry 
at  the  lateness  of  the  card."  Some  of  the  invited  apparently  declined 
humbly  because,  though  gratified  at  the  invitation,  they  did*  ftGt 
consider  their  social  position  warranted  their  acceptance :  of  it. 
The  Reverend  Edmund  Nelson  declined  without  explanation,  and 
no  comment  being  annexed,  it  appears  that  his  reason  was  recog- 
nised to  be  political.  Still  strung  upon  the  list  of  answers  is  the 
somewhat  brusque  refusal  of  young  Captain  Nelson,  who  had  just 
returned  to  Burnham  Thorpe  from  Bath  with  his  recently-married 
wife,  of  whom  the  letter— written  by  her,  presumably  at  his  dicta- 
tion—omits all  mention  ;*— 

*  *  * 

"  Captain  Nelson's  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cp)ce,  an,d 
is  sorry  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  accept  their  invitation  for 
November  5th. 

"Bukxham,  Octo&tr  31  if,  1788." 

As  many  guests  as  could  be  accommodated  in  the  house  were 
invited  to  spend  the\  night  there,  and  tvery  corner  of  Holkham 
was  to  be  inhabited.    "  At  the  ball  last  night,"  writes  a  grateful 
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friend  on  October  nth,  "  you  were  so  kind  as  to  hint  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  my  wife  and  myself  to  creep  into  a  garret  on  the 
approaching  glorious  5th  of  November  " ;  and  on  this  occasion, 
at  least,  Coke  determined  to  gratify  what  he  always  described  as  his 
greatest  satisfaction  2  he  would  see  Hblkham  "  filled  from  end  to 
end/'  Of  his  immediate  friends,  Fox,  as  has  beeA  mentioned,  was 
abroad,  ostensibly  travelling  for  his  health  through  Switzerland 
and  Italy ;  but  Windham,  the  "  amicable  and  decisive  friend,"  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour  through  France,  and  his  answer  is  pre- 
served : — 

The  Rt.  Honourable  William  Windham  to 
Thomas  William  Coke. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  As  my  return  to  England  has  been  in  time  to  receive,  your 
invitation,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  of  the  answer  to  be  given  to  it. 
I  shall  not  fail  to  have  the  pleasure  of  paying, my  respects  to  you. 
A  festival  to  celebrate  the.  Revolution  is  a  proper  reception  for 
a  person  just  come  from  France,  and  there  is  no  spot  where  I 
can  (eel  that  it  can  be  celebrated  with  more  propriety  than  the 
one  now  proposed. 

.  "  The  oplyf  part  of  your  invitation  which  I  shall  not  accept 
is  the  bed.  I  beg  that  that  may  be  kept  for  some  of  those  who 
may  stand  more  in  need  of  it,  and  probably  be  unreasonable 
enpugh  to  feel  impatient  at  not  having  it*  This  is  one  of  the  few 
occasions  on  wl^ch.  I  must  insist  upon  not  having  a  bed  at  Hoik- 
ham.    Pray  make  my  best  respects  to  Mrs~  Coke,  and  believe  me, 

"With" greatest  truth, 
f  *' Yours  most  sincerely, 

"William  Windham. 

"Hwl  St,  October  xg/4,  1788^ 

u  I  am  afraid  that  Fox,  who  has  now  got  beyond  the  Newmarket 
Meeting,  will  hardly  be  back  in  time  for  an  occasion  when  his 
presence,  I  think,  would  neither  be  unsuitable  or  unwelcome." 

■ 

Meanwhile,  a  clever  Italian,  named  Martenelli,  had  been  at 
Holkham  ever  since  October  23rd  preparing  the  fireworks  and 
decoration*.  "  He  flays,"  a  friend  explains  to  Mrs.  Coke,  "  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  be  there  so  long  beforehand, 
as  he  dare  not  venture  to  send  any  of  his  works  ready-charged,  and 
he  mm  assist  in  erecting  scaffolding,  etc.  ...  the  pota  fellow 
rebtty  appears  extremely  anxious  to  give  satisfaction ! "  Another 
letter  observes  how,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  presence  of  the 
Prince,  "  I  have  just  pointed  out  to  Martenelli  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
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crest  and  motto  Id  di*n%  and  have  desired  him  to  try  what  he  can 
do  with  the  Ostrich"1 

A*  the  day  approached,  contribution*  of  provisions  began  to  pour 
in.  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  ffolkes,  of  HiUingtoa  Hall,  wrote"  on 
November  ist,  that — "  Had  they  not  received  a  hint,  they  would  not 
have  presumed  to  send  to  Holkham  a  Hare,  10  Brace  of'  Pheasants 
'and  two  couple  of  Guinea  Fowls  which  they  hope  may  be  accept- 
able " ;  while  Mr.  Dixon  Hoste,  from  Godwkk,  on  November  and, 
send*  "  8  Bruce  of  Hares  and  a$  Brace  of  Partridges,"  and .  hopes 
further  "  to  send  a  large  parcell  of  Snipes." 

The  momentous  day  dawned  bright  and  sunny*  In  Norwich, 
from  early  morning,  flags  were  flying,  bands  playing  and  bells  ringing 
throughout  the  town.  The  proceedings  began  with  a  thanksgiving 
service  in  the  cathedral ;  after  which  there  was  a  public  dinner  to 
the  local  dignitaries,  and  the  city  prisoners  were  also  fed.  At  seven 
in  the  evening  a  gigantic  bonfire  was  lit  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
residents  sang  or  danced  or  paraded*  round  it  t6  the  strains  of  in- 
spiring music,  while  the  rest  of  the  city  was  brightly  illuminated. 

At  Holkham,  as  the  beautiful  autumn  day  faded  into '  a  clear, 
Still  night,  only  a  faint  breeze  blew  from  the  sea.  While  daylight 
died,  the  colonnades  along  the  house  and  the  pillars  of  the  portico 
began  to  glow  with  wreaths  of  many-coloured  fire,  aid  next, 
above  the  pediment,  in  honour  of  the  absent  guest,  there  blazed 
a  gigantic  design  of  th*  Prince  of  Wales*  feathers  in  the  Whig 
colours  of  blue  and  buff.  This  threw  its  light  far  down  the 
drive,  where,  by  eight  o'clock,  the  guests  began  to  arrive.  Soon  the 
block  of  vehicles  betiune'to  great  that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
it  is  related  "some  accidents  and  overthrows  took  place  from 
the  immense  number  of  carriages  of  those  who  witnessed  the  ele- 
gance, magnificance  and  hospitality  of  this  glorious  festival." 
Within  the  house  the  scene  each  moment  became  more  attractive. 
Martenelli  had  achieved  his  utmost.  How  illuminations  were  so 
cunningly  contrived  before  the  days  of  electric  light  I  cannot  say ; 
but  by  some  clever  machinery  he  had  connected  the  illuminations 
within  and  without  the  house  so  that  all  were  set  in  motion  with  but 
little  effort.  When  the  light  illumined  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
the  Egyptian  Hall  became  ablaze  with  lamps,  sparkling  in  the  ceiling, 
'  circling  the  niches  of  the  statues,  and  swinging  from  colonnade  to 
colonnade,  interwoven  with  heavy  festoons  of  flowers.  As  the  goetts 
entered  the  hall,  their  names  were  written  down,  and  they  were 
i  conducted  up  the  steps  to  the  Saloon,  at  the  -door  of  which  Mr*  and 
Mrs.  Coke  received  them  standing  under  a  transparency  on  which 
glittered  the  words— Libbiit  and  our  Cacsi.  The  glow  from  this 
bathed  both  host  and  hostess  in  a  flood  of  light ;  and  each  Whig 

1  The  Cakt  crest. 
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chronirkr  remarked  how  it  helped  to  emphasise  the  grace  and  stateli- 
ness  which,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  still  made  Mrs.  Coke  con- 
spicuous as  the  most  beautiful  woman  amidst  all  those  who  thronged 
up  the  steps  to  greet  her. 

Despite  every  effort  to  make  the  party  non-political,  few  Tories 
had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  among  the  dresses  of  the  guests 
blue  and  buff  predominated,  out  of  compliment  to  their  host  and 
the  Cause.  Thus,  while  men  as  well  as  women,  with  their  powdered 
hair  aad  gay  clothing,  added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene, 
among  the  fanner  blue  coats  were  conspicuous,  while  the  older 
ladies  were  resplendent  in  orange  brocades  and  the  younger  ones  in 
white,  with  bright  orange  silk  twisted  amongst  their  powdered  lock*. 

At  nine  o'clock  dancing  began  in  the  Statue  Gallery.  The  ball 
was  opened  by  Miss  jane  Coke,  now  a  pretty  little  girl  of  eleven, 
with  the  same  fine  features  and  bright  eyes  as  her  mother.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Prince  she  danced  with  Lord  Petre ;  and  a*,  in  a 
short-waisted  dress  which  fell  to  her  heels,  she  solemnly  trod  the 
first  measures  of  the  minuet  which  opened  the  ball,  other  bands 
simultaneously  struck  up  in  other  rooms  out  of  ear-shot ;  some  also 
playing  minuets,  some  country  dances,  and  some  the  figures  of  a 
cotillion,  so  that  the  guests  might  have  ample  choice  with  regard 
to  whkh  dances  they  preferred.  In  other  rooms,  too,  cards  were 
provided  and  music  of  a  more  serious  order. 

An  hour  later,  however,  dancing  and  cards  were  alike  forgotten, 
and  every  one  crowded  to  the  windows  of  the  house.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  grounds  and  lake  were  illumined,  and,  for  two  hours,  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  fireworks  was  superintended  by  the  Italian*  In  the 
fine  clear  night  over  five  thousand  people,  not  invited  to  the  festivities 
within  the  house,  had  assembled  on  the  lawn,  and  the  crowd  in  the 
park  was  even  greater.  For  these,  booths  had  been  erected  fitted 
with  ample  refreshments,  while  "in  the  background,  beyond  the 
fireworks,  appeared  like  a  great  carbuncle  an  immense  bonfire,  whkh 
Was  set  round  with  lesser  jewels,  but  not  of  inferior  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  exulting  populace,  viz*  forty  barrels  of  beer !  " 

At  two  o'clock  the  supper  was  served  indoors.  Here,again,  the  clever 
Italian  artist  had  surpassed  himself,  for  we  are  told  that  "  when  the 
company  fikst  entered  the  supper-room,  those  who  had  trod  on 
enchanted  ground  in  chrystal  [sic]  palaces  in  the  Eastern  stories 
of  fairies  and  Genii,  seemed  to  find  the  most  luxurious  flights  of 
Arabian  significance  realised ! "  And  his  masterpiece  caused 
special  admiration,  for — "  By  a  curious  piece  of  machinery  the  crest 
and  garter  were  interwoven  in  dazzling  lights  among  the  wreaths 
and Jcstoons  of  flowers  which  adorned  the  table  and  turned  this  room 
into  fairyland."1 

1  Norwich  Mercury,  November,  178& 
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And  there  were  other  aids  to  enchantment,  lor  all  down  the 
table  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  alternately 
were  placed  in  front  of  each  guest,  to  be  replaced  when  emptied. 
The  guests  who  supped  in  the  dining-room  were  served  with  plate, 
those  in  the  other  rooms  with  almost  equally  precious  china.  Supper 
ended,  all  assembled  to  sing  the  afterwards  famous  song,  the  "  Trum- 
pet of  Liberty,"  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of 
NoiSvich  (grandson  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  the  Hebraist),  and  which 
had  been  sung  for  the  first  time  that  same  day  by  the  townsfolk 
at  their  banquet.  Next  followed  the  toasts,  which  we  are  told  were 
received  with  "  shouts  of  conviviality  and  good  humour."  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  health  of  "  The  King,"  to  the  surprise  of 
those  present,  was  omitted— an  omission  of  which  few  can  have 
known  and  few  even  guessed  the  full  significance.  But  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  gave  the  "  Health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,'?  and  Mrs.  Coke 
added — "  With  sincere  regrets  for  his  absence  and  the  const  of  its 
abseHct  which  prevents  him  bene  celebrating  the  glorious- Revolution." 

At  that  very  time  a  far  different  scene  was  being  enacted  at  Wind- 
sor, where  during  dinner  that  evening  the  King's  indisposition  and 
"  delirium  "  had  at  last  declared  itself  in  an  attack  of  raving  madnefca. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  the  awful  night  which  followed,  confined 
in  a  dressing-room  adjoining  the  Queen's  apartment,  George  III 
was  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  lunacy;  and  the  agonised  Queen, 
sitting  up  with  her  attendants,  listened  in  terror  to  his  ravings, 
while,  by  a  curious  freak  of  fate,  throughout  the  kingdom  his  sub- 
jects were  holding  high  revel  in  joyous  celebration  of  the  *  glorious 
event  "  which  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Little  recking,  however,  that  strange  element  of  irony  in  their 
rejoicing,  the  guests  at  Holkham,  their  toasts  concluded,  resumed 
ckating  merrily;  and  though  some  of  the  more  craven-hearted 
left  so  early  as  4  a.m.,  the  majority  kept  it  up  with  spirit  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  grey  dawn,  when  they  departed— Windham  to  ride 
back  five-and*-twenty  miles  through  the  fresh  morning  air  to  Fet> 
brigg,  and  many  to  be  driven  a  yet  more  weary  distance  before  they 
hadia  chance  of  resting  their  tired  limbs.  ■  • 

"  I,"  wrote  one  of  the  guests  afterwards  to  a  friend,  "  was  at 
Mr.  Coke's  magnificent  f  £te  at  Holkham  oh  Nov.  5th.  Descriptions 
of  it  you  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  without  doubt ;  it  suffices 
therefore  to  tell  yoii  that  they  were  not  at  all  exaggerated ;  the  enter- 
tainment being  magnificence  itself,  and  the  splendid  Mansion 
having  quite  the  air  of  an  enchanted  castle  when  illuminated  for 
the  reception  of  the  company."1 

"It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  to  know,"  Windham 

1  Memoir  and  Corrttpondtnct  of  Sir  Jama  Edward  Smirk,  ed.  by  hit  wife,  Lady  Smith 
VoL  I,  p.  351. 
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informed  Coke  reassuringly,  a  few  days  later,  "that  for  once,  at 
least,  people  seem  to  judge  right,  and  there  is  no  dissenting  voice 
about  the  elegance,  splendour,  grand  conception  and  perfect 
execution  of  your  ball  at  Holkham.  I  flatter  myself,  too,  that  as 
little  offence  has  been  given  as  it  is  possible  to  expect  in  so  general 
an  attempt  to  please.  Such  instances  as  have,  or  may  come  to  my 
knowledge,  I  shall  let  you  know,  that  where  an  opportunity  offers, 
endeavours  may  be  used  to  set  them  right."  And  good-naturedly 
enumerating  at  great  length  all  the  people  inadvertently  omitted, 
he  mentions  that  a  "  Mr.  Twiss,  who  lives  at  Catton,  and  married 
Mrs.  Siddons'  sister,  feels  a  little  dissatisfied  at  not  hayii^  receiipd 
an  invitation,  both  by  his. situation  and  his  attachment  to  oiljr  patty. 
He  is  a  wearer  of  the  Blue  and  Buff.  I  will  take  uppn  in^velffto 
explain  this,  but  perhaps  you  may  furnish  me  with  aom*  circum- 
stances that  may  account  for  the  omission."  *  *■ 
None  the  less,  there  were  the  usual  scathing  comments  in  the 
newspapers  of  opposite  politics.  Mr.  Coke  was  asked  what  was 
"  the  Cause  "  which  the  transparency  had  advocated,  and  which 
he  apparently  wished  to  carry  on  unknown  to  the  country  at  large. 
He  was  asked  why  the  King's  health  was  not  proposed — and  whether 
such  an  omission  would  recommend  him  to  his  friend,  the  King's 
son.  And  witticisms  were  plentiful  respecting  the  absence  of  Fox 
and  "  Bet  Armstead."1 

1   In  the  old  letter*'  the  name  is  spelt  respectively,  Armistead  and  Arm  it  stead,  but  in  tha 
Mtmmg  Advertiser  and  several  daily  papers  she  is  referred  to  as  above. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
DR.  SAMUEL  PARR 


UT  the  absence  of  one  notable  guest  appears  to  have 
escaped  public  comment.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  whom 
Mrs.  Coke  had  consulted  so  anxiously  respecting  the 
education  of  her  daughters,  is  entered  upon  the  List  of 
Guests  invited  for  November  5th  with  "  no  "  opposite 
to  his  name,  and  the  "  Nature  "  of  his  answer  explained  by  the  jest 
— "  Par  Pari," 

Shortly  before  the  party,  Coke  penned  an  answer  to  Dr.  Parr's 
letter  of  refusal : — 

"  Dear  Sir  "Houwum  Oct$lxr%  1788. 

"  Though  my  time  is  much  engaged  at  present,  I  cannot 
reconcile  to  my  feelings  the  delay,  even  of  a  few  days,  in  answering 
your  most  flattering  letter,  or  to  express  Mrs.  Coke's  and  my 
concern  that  the  illustrious  author  of  the  preface  to  Bellendenus 
should  not  be  able  to  attend  our  secular  commemoration  of  an 
event  which  preserved  to  us  our  religious  and  civil  liberty.  As  a 
friend  to  my  country  I  must  lament  that  your  talents  should  be 
buried  in  the  obscure  corner  where  you  now  reside ;  not  but 
what  you  must  be  sensible  your  writings  are  far  better  calculated 
to  secure  fame  than  to  obtain  preferment. 

"  The  approbation  of  such  men  as  yourself  I  shall  ever  esteem 
as  the  highest  gratification  I  can  obtain  from  being  in  Parliament, 
and  affords  me  ample  consolation  in  my  private  station.  I  enclose 
you  a  small  bill  for  the  distressed  family  you  mention ;  and 
remain,  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 

"  Your  obliged  and  faithful  Friend, 

"Thomas  William  Coke." 

In  the  previous  year,  1787,  Dr.  Parr  had  brought  out  a  new  edition 

Si  the  three  books  De  Statu  of  William  Bellenden,  a  learned  Scot, 
faster  of  Requests  to  James  I.  To  this  Parr  had  prefixed  a  preface 
of  his  own,  setting  forth  his  political  sentiments,  which  excited 
great  approbation  among  the  Whig  party. 
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But  it  was  not  due  only  to  political  affinity  that  Coke  thus  pro- 
fessed an  admiration  for  Dr.  Parr ;  and  in  view  of  the  close  connec- 
tion of  the  learned  Doctor  with  Coke  throughout  a  long  life— 
either  aa  a  tireless  correspondent,  an  insatiable  suppliant,  or  a 
loquacious*  admirer— we  must  pause  to  glance  briefly  at  the  causes 
which  could  forge  a  link  between  two  men,  apparently  of  such 
diametrically  opposite  temperaments. 

Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  profoundest  Greek  scholars  of  his 
age,  Dr.  Parr  had  experienced  a  somewhat  chequered  career.  Assis- 
tant Master  at  Harrow  School,  1767  to  1771,  he  had,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sumner*  tried  and  failed  to  obtain  the  headraastership 
there.  On  this  occasion  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of  a  wild  riot' 
among  the  boys  who  had  desired  his  success,  several  of  whom  were,: 
in  consequence,  expelled  from  the  School,  among  others  being 
Lord  WeHesley,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Subsequently, 
Parr  had  a  school  of  his  own  for  five  years,  then  became  headmaster 
df  Colchester  Grammar  School,  next  of  Norwich  Grammar  School 
in  1778. 

To  this  residence  in  Norfolk  was  primarily  owing  his  acquaintance 
with  Coke,  who  had  previously  had  «  slight  knowledge  of  Parr's 
uncle,  Robert  Parr,  a  learned  divine,  said  to  be  second  only  to  his 
great  nephew  in  solemnity  of  manner  and  pompous  phraseology. 
This  same  Robert  Parr,  prho  occasionally  visited  a  son  living  in 
Norwich,  and  who  then  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
by  his  overwhelming  dignity,  nevertheless  appears,  once  in  his  life, 
to  have  been  guilty  of  a  lapse  into  frivolity.  Dr.  Parr  recounts 
privately  in  a  letter  to  Coke  : — 

"  Dr.  Chapman  [of  Eton]  was  a  most  incorrigible  Toty,  a 
blundering  Bigot,  and  a  crafty  worldling;  but  I  must  say  his 
learning  was  even  prodigious,  and  among  the  naughty  wits  of 
Eton  there  was  a  merry  story,  that  Chapman  and  my  uncle 
Robert  Parr  began  to  read  the  Fathers;  one  at  one  end,  and  the 
other1  at.  the  other,  dttd  that  they  nut  exactly  in  the  middle  /" 

From  Norwich,  in  1786,  Parr  removed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Hatton 
netcr  Warwick,  and  there,  much  to  the  indignation  of  himself  and 
of  his  Whig  admirers,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  without 
preferment.  To  the  Whigs,  Parr  was  thus  a  hero  and  a  martyr ; 
since  by  his  vehement  adherence  to  their  principles  he  had  put  him- 
self out  of  favour  with  the  Court  party,  and  debarred  himself  from 
worldly  advantage.  "  I  wish  that  I  had  the  happiness  to  addresi 
this  letter  to  a  Palace,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion.;  and  the  Duke  but  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the 
entire  Whig  party.   Whether  in  his  school  in  Norwich,  or  in  his  little 
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parsonage  at  Hatton,  Parr  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  to  whose  genius 
a  misguided  country  had  refused  his  legitimate  reward* 

But  no  one  entertained  a  greater  opinion  of  the  lacrifice  thus 
consummated  than  did  Parr  himself.  The  loss  of  the  bishopric 
which  he  so  clearly  recognised  to  have  been  his  due,  never  ceased 
to  rankle  in  his  own  mind  even  more  than  it  did  in  the  minds  of  hia 
friends.  He  had  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits  .which  nothu$g  could 
ckunt.  Th<  first  time  he  saw  Fox  in  the  House,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Had  I  followed  any  other  profession,  I  might  have  been  sitting 
by  the  side  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  I  should  have  had  all  his 
powers  of  argument,  all  Erokine's  eloquence,  and  all  Hargtave's 
law !  "*  When  inveighing  in  a  letter  to  Coke  against  "  the  pro- 
fessional neglect  and  persecution  to  which  I  have  been  doomed 
by  Courtiers,  Ministers  and  my  Episcopal  brethren,"  he  closet 
his  diatribe  with  the  self-sufficient  conclusion  :  "  But  I  possess  that 
which  they  cannot  give  in  the  resources  of  my  Mian."  And  once 
only  is  he  apparently  anxious  lest  his  pretensions  are  unsupported 
by  any  adequate  achievement,  when  he  professes  to  explain  to  Coke 
the  various  causes  of  this  delay  in  the  completion  of  much  which 
he  was  minded  to  accomplish. 

"The  truth  is  my  Mind  is  in  constant  action,  and  that  one 
subject  thrusts  out  another  from  my  memory.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  scribes,  the  quarrels  with  the  Printers  and  their  Journey- 
men, the  quantity  of  outlandish  Jargon,  the  shortness  of  the  Days, 
the  weakness  of  my  Eyes,  the  want  of  skill  in  correcting  the  Press, 
and  other  causes,"  etc.  etc., 

constitute  the  explanation  of  his  failure  to  astonish  an  expectant 
world. 

Nevertheless  Parr,  on  account  of  his  profound  learning,  remained 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  most  of  the  noted  men  of  hia  day, 
who  persistently  expected  great  things  from  him  and  Accepted  his 
opinion  upon  the  affairs  of  nations  without  a  smile  at  th*  pompous 
egoism  with  which  these  were  delivered.  His  humorous,  obstinate 
face,  set  round  by  a  dirty  bob-wig,  his  self-opinionated  speech,  his 
eccentricities  of  speech  and  habit  were  familiar  to  all  his  contem- 
poraries. So,  too,  were  his  kindliness  of  heart,  his  ready  wit,  and  the 
laugh  which,  once  provoked,  would  break  with  irresistible  heartiness 
into  the  very  midst  of  his  rounded  periods  and  bombastic  utterances 
— those,  it  is  said,  who  had  once  heard  Part's  laugh,  never  forgot  it. 
Moreover,  as  William  Taylor  of  Norwich  expressed  it,  "  There  is 
a  lovingness  of  heart  about  Pair,  a  susceptibility  of  the  affectioaa, 
which  would  endear  him  even  without  his  Greek  i  "  "  Have  you/9 
once  wrote  Roscoe  to  Coke,  "  seen  our  old  friend  Dr.  Parr's  comical 

1  AwuumI  Rggitter,  1830,^.482. 
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letters  to  our  other  friend  Dr.  Butler  i  They  are  in  his  highest  style 
of  eccentricity.  The  strength  of  bis  head  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
shine  through  the  whole  !  "  For  Parr  was  warm-hearted,  generous 
and  noble-minded.  He  did  good  for  the  pure  lovte  of  doing  good. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  downtrodden 
and  unfortunate ;  the  enemy  to  oppression  in  any  form ;.  the  vehe- 
ment hater  of  tyrants ;  the  fiery  upholder  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Such  qualifications  sufficiently  explain  how  he  retained  the 
lifelong  friendship  and  admiration  of  a  man  like  Coke — a  man 
who,  of  his  very  nature,  was  apt  to  overrate  the  merits  of  others 
as  he  was  ready  to  underrate  his  own. 

PaiT's  correspondence  with  Coke,  which  has  been  preserved  at 
Holkham,  and  some  of  which  was  published  after  his  death,  would, 
in  itself,  fill  a  bulky  and  amusing  volume  ;  it  forms  a  fairly  consecu- 
tive comment  on  political  events  for  many  years,  and  is  interesting 
as  an  echo — often  exaggerated — of  the  sentiments  of  the  Whigs 
upon  current  events.  Still  more,  it  enacts  the  part  of  a  Greek 
Chorus  with  regard  to  Coke's  own  life  and  sentiments,  for  Dr.  Farr 
had  a  habit  of  reiterating  or  applauding  the  views  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  so  that  he  thus  supplies  a  clue  to  Coke's  own 
opinions  on  many  questions  upon  which  we  should  otherwise  be 
at  a  loss  to  trace  them.  That  the  worthy  Doctor's  letters  are  not 
without  a  strong  flavour  of  adulation  is  undeniable,  and  the  astonish- 
ing self-approbation  which  pours  from  his  pages  in  a  torrent  of 
verbosity  strikes  one  as  all  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted 
with  the  unassuming  character  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Fox,  or  of  a 
man  of  vast  achievement  like  Coke ;  yet  in  Parr's  very  originality 
lies  the  stamp  of  his  sincerity,  in  his  exaggerated  affections,  hatreds 
and  self-admiration  he  is  profoundly,  almost  naYvely  honest ;  and  if 
he  can  be  accused  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Coke,  from  whom 
he  received  ceaseless  benefits,  .so,  too,  he  must  be  accredited,  with 
being,  himself,  the  benefactor  of  many  who  had  no  claim  upon  him* 

For,  self-doomed  to  poverty  during  the  greater  part  of  hi*  days, 
Parr  was  ever  ready  to  contribute  to  those  who  were  in  like  penurious 
circumstances,  and  did  so  with  a  liberality  out  of  all  proportion 
to  his  means.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  occur  in  his  letters  to 
Coke,  one  of  which  may  be  mentioned  as  typical  of  the  rtat. 

It  appears  that  Coke  had  lent  the  Doctor  a  valuable  book,  and  some 
time  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  him  in  great  distress — the 
book  had  disappeared, 

"  I  have  to  tell  you  a  dismal  tale,"  wrote  the  Doctor.  u  In 
a  closet  near  my  breakfast-room  six  or  eight  shelves  are  reserved 
for  the  reception  of  books  which  I  borrow,  and  so  it  is,  from  the 
convenience  of  the  place,  and  my  diligence,  that  I  never  had  a 
book  missing  before." 
Q 
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Now  Parr  had  been  warned  that  a  young  Oxonian,  to  whom  he 
admits  he  had  been  "  not  only  a  benefactor  but  a  protector,"  had 
been  seen  in  his  absence,  to  invade  this  private  closet  where  he  kept 
hk'  priceless  books  and  papers ;  he  reproved  the  young  man,  and 
thought  so  little  of  the  occurrence  that,  the  following  duitumn, 
he  gave  the  youth  employment  for  five  weeks  sorting  numerous 
precious  letters— an  onerous  task,  for  Parr  had  over  800  letters  which 
he  destined  to  go  into  his  biography. 

""One  morning,"  Parr  relates,  "when  he  had  just  left  my 
house  to  go.  to  Banbury  where  he  resides,  I  stept  into  his  room 
and  saw  a  large  bundle,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as  on  that 
very  morning  his  trunk  had,  by  his  own  order,  been  put  into  the 
waggon.  I  examined  the  bundle  and  found  many  of  my  own  private 
letters  and  three  or  four  boob.  I  summoned  him  immediately. 
In  the  presence  of  a  friend  I  obtained  his  confession  to  several 
stolen  books  and  letters.  I  obtained  from  him  a  further  acknow- 
ledgment that  by  his  mother's  advice  lie  had  burnt  some  of  my 
letters  at  his  own  house  in  Banbury,  and  I  obtained  also  a  solemn 
declaration  that  he  had  taken  no  more," 

Subsequently,  it  was  discovered  that  the  pilfering  had  been  more 
extensive  than  had  been  suspected.  Coke's  book  had  been  taken, 
"and  of  the  injury  done  me  in  my  books  and  my  engravings,  which 
lay  in  his*  bedchamber,  in  my  MSS.  and  in  my  letters  I  can  form  no 
calculation,"  Parr  adds  sadly.  Finally,  as  the  Doctor's  indignation 
overmasters*  him,  we  learn  how  this  youth  who  had  treated  him  so 
sciirvily  was  one  who,  with  his  mother  and  sister,  had  been  destitute, 
and  'upon  whom  Parr  had  taken  pity,  how  Parr  had  obtained  for 
hdtti  'many  subscriptions,  procured  for  him  an  advantageous  scholar* 
ship  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  given  him  books— once  presenting 
Him  with  a  library  to  aid  his  studies,  at  a  cost  of  £15,  how  he  had 
guaranteed  to  the  young  Oxonian  an  annual  sum  of  £$0  till  he  should 
have  taken  'his  degree,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  "  from  time 
to  time  I  gave  him  money,"  so  that,  "  on  the  very  morning  that  he 
wae>  leaving  me  I  put  into  his  hands  £15." 

And  this  category  of  benefits  bestowed  by  a  poor  man  upon  a 
youth  who  had  no  claim  upon  him,  and  who  robbed  him  while 
accepting  his  charity,  is  closed  by  Parr  with  the  unassuming  comment : 
"It  happens  to  me  as  it  has  so  often  happened  to  yourself,  that 
ingratitude  and  treachery  are  the  requitals  of  kindness  " ;  and  his 
conclusion  upon  mentioning  that  his  prot4g£  had  since  proved  yet 
mote  worthless  than  had  at  first  appeared,  is  equally  characteristic  : 
"  He  has  lately  been  ordained,  and  as  he  has  no  principle  nop  good 
f efliqg,  he  will  make  a  truly  loyal  and  orthodox  Churchman ;  but 
he  is  an  ingrate,  and  he  is  a  liar,  and  he  is  a  thief." 
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But,  despite  hit  liberality,  for  many  years  Parr's  poverty  was 
great ;  the  whole  of  his  emolument  from  the  Church,  indeed, 
up  to  an  advanced  age  was  £93  on  account  of  his  living  and  £17 
on  account  of  his  prebend,  so  that  in.  1795  his  friends,  to  whom  his 
straitened  circumstances  were  always  a  source  of  deep  regret,  got 
up  a  private  subscription  for  his  benefit.  To  this  Coke  contributed 
handsomely,  and  the  result  of  the  sum  thus  collected  was  to  provide 
the  Doctor  with  an  annuity  of  £300  for  life.  Later,  in  1807*  Coke 
tried  to  secure  him  another  addition  to  his  income.  In  those  days 
the  standard  of  duty  required  from,  a  clergyman  was  far  u}ore  elastic 
than  is  the  case  at  present.  All  that  was  considered  necessary  was 
that,  in  the  parish  of  any  living  held  by  him,  he  should  ensure  a 
decent  and  regular  performance  of  Divine  Service,  personally  or 
by  deputy ;  and  hence  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  holder 
of  a  living  to  be  a  non-resident.  Coke,  aware  of  this,  obtained  from 
his  mother,  in  whose  gift  was  the  living  of  Buckenham,  representing 
£300  a  year,  permission  to  offer  this  to  Dr.  Pair. 

The  Doctor  wrote  back  enthusiastically,  describing  the  wonderful 
effect  which  the  good  news  had  had  on  the  spirits  of  Mrs,  Parr, 
and  how  he,  personally,  should  "  jump  for  joy  "  if  he  found  that, 
by  resigning  one  of  his  present  livings,  he  could  accept  that  of 
Buckenham.  But  Parr  was  never  called  upon  to  perform  the  gym- 
nastic feat  which  it  is  difficult  to  associate  with  his.  usual  deportment. 
He  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  leave  to  aocept  Mr.  Coke's 
offer,  and  relates  as  follows  : 

"  When  Mr.  Coke  pffered  me  the  living  of  Buckenham,  in  the 
diocese  of  London,  I  gave  Dr.  Prettyman  to  understand  that  I 
should  perhaps  resign  one  of  my  livings  and  retain  the  other. 
He  told  me  that  if  I  took  Buckenham  /  must  reside.  The  living 
was  given  to  Mr.  Crowe,1  who  never  did  reside,  and  at  whose  non- 
residence  the  Bishop  connived.  His  rigor  with  me  arose  from  his 
dislike  to  my  supposed  religious  and  tay  avowed  political  tenets." 

This  episode,  however,  brought  one  great  consolation  to  Dr.  Parr, 
in  that  it  enabled  him  to  designate  Coke  his  Patron.  Henceforward, 
his  letters  to  the  latter  usually  begin,  "  My  long-tried  friend,  and 
honoured  Patron,  Mr.  CoheP  Even  his  wrath  against  his  despoilers 
afforded  him  a  subtle  satisfaction.  Writing  to  Coke  respecting  Mr. 
Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh,  "who  although  an  hereditary  Tory,  never 
mentions  Mr.  Coke  but  in  terms  of  respect  and  kindness,"  he  adds 
complacently  :  "  He  is  one  of  the  few  Tories  who  do  not  wish  to 
see  me  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  pilloried  at  Charing  Cross,  hanged  in 
front  of  Newgate  and  doomed  to  everlasting  torments  in  the  flames 
of  Hell ! "     And  he  draws  the  contrast  with  his  own  attitude  : 

1  A  Norfolk  man,  and  •  great  eonaoisaear  in  art 
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"  Under  my  roof  Whsggism  is  established,  but  Toryism  is  tolerated, 
and  upon  the  principles  of  Whiggism  itself  we  must  tolerate  largely ! " 
— a  happy  self-deception  which  the  unwavering  fierceness  of  his 
invectives1  to  Coke  against  Tory  politicians  goes  far  to  disprove. 

But  the  poverty  which  was  thus  Parr's  portion  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  never  lessened  his  readiness  to  share  his  little  with 
those  whose  need  seemed  to  him  greater  than  his  own.  And  that 
liberality  which  he  never  failed  himself  to  exercise  in  the  days  of  his 
greatest  straits,  he  as  unfailingly  expected  to  be  exercised  by  his 
friends.  John  Johnstone,  who  published  his  life  in  1828,1  emphasises 
how  "  Parr,  ever  ready  himself  to  comply  with  demands  from  others, 
never  hesitated  to  beg  for  objects  he  deemed  deserving  "  ;  and  almost 
every  letter  from  him  to  Coke  contains  some  request  for  aid  to  c6me, 
or  some  expression  of  gratitude  for  past  aid,  for  himself,  for  his 
church,  or  for  his  friends ;  and  testifies  to  the  ceaseless  Hberality 
which  Coke  showed  him — a  liberality  which,  to  Coke's  obvious 
despair,  Parr  announces  "  shall  be  properly  recorded  in  my  parochial 
books  for  the  credit  of  the  donor,  the  instruction  of  my  parishioners 
and  their  posterity." 

The  Rev.  J.  Horseman,  Vicar  of  Royston,  a  relation  of  Parr's 
and  the  poetaster  of  current  events,  one  day  enclosed  to  Coke  the 
following  epigram  against  Dr.  Parr,  together  with  his  answer  to  it. 
Both,  no  doubt,  present  a  faithful  portrait  of  Dr.  Parr  as  he  appeared 
to  his  f oes  and  to  his  friends  : — 

RECEIPT  FOR  COMPOUNDING  A  POLITICAL  RADICAL 
DOCTOR  OP  DIVINITV,  A.S.S.,  ETC.  ETC. 

To  half  of  Bu8hby's  skill  in  mood  and  tense, 

Add  Bentley'8  pedantry,  without  his  sense ; 

From  Warburton  take  all  the  spleen  yon  find, 

But  leave  his  genius  and  his  wit  behind ; 

Squeeze  Churchill's  rancour  from  the  verse  it  flows  in, 

And  knead  it  well  with  Johnson's  turgid  prosing ; 

Add  all  the  piety  of  St.  Voltaire, 

Mix  the  gross  compound — fiat  Dr.  Parr ! 

To  which  Horseman  replied  as  follows  : — 

To  more  than  Bushby'a  skill  in  mood  and  tense, 
Add  Bentley's  learning  and  hu  sterling  sense  ; 
From  Warburton  take  all  the  wit  you  find. 
But  leave  his  grossness  and  his  whims  behind ; 
Mix  Churchill's  vigour  as  in  verse  it  flows, 
And  knead  it  well  with  Johnson's  manly  prose ; 
Sprinkle  the  whole  with  pepper  from  Voltaire, 
Strain  off  the  scum — and  fiat  Dr.  Parr  1 

1  The  Worh  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  with  Memoirs  of  kit  Life  and  Writing^  and  a  Selection 
from  Mis  Correspondence,  by  John  Johnstone,  tf.iv,  in  eight  volume*. 
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William  Coke,  Coke's  nephew  and  heir-presumptive,  was  sent  as 
a  private  pupil  to  Dr.  Parr's — a  doubtful  happiness,  for  the  Doctor 
was  an  old-fashioned  disciplinarian,  and  believed  in  flogging  for  all 
offences,  and  even  for  the  absence  of  offence.  One  exception  to  this 
practice  alone  he  made :  never  to  punish  a  stunted  capacity,  nor 
try  to  extort  from  a  mediocre  intelligence  more  than  it  was  capable 
of  yielding.  A  divine,  who  was  distinguished  in  later  Hf e,  used  to 
relate  how,  for  some  time  after  he  entered  Parr's  seminary,  he  was 
happily  classed  as  a  "Mediocre,"  and  enjoyed  the  comparative 
amnesty  accorded  to  that  grade.  One  unlucky  evening,  however, 
the  head  assistant,  after  school  hours,  acquainted  Parr  with  the 
momentous  discovery  that  "  From  some  recent  observations,  he  had 
been  led  to  conclude  that  .  .  .  was  a  lad  of  genius,"  "  Say  you 
so  i  "  roared  out  jPari ;  "  then  let  the  flogging  begin  to-morrow 
morning ! " 

William  Coke,  however,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  afraid  even  of 
the  awe-inspiring  Doctor  and  his  pompous  Johnsonian  speech ; 
and  many  are  the  anecdotes,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  dared  the  redoubtable  Doctor's  wrath,  and  the  tricks  he 
performed  to  the  Doctor's  discomfort  and  to  the  admiration  of 
his  fellow-pupils. 

But  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Parr  with  Coke  has  as  its  primary 
subject  neither  the  delinquencies  of  his  scholars  nor  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  though  these  were  closely  criticised  and  summarily  dealt 
with  by  the  indefatigable  Doctor.  A  matter  before  which  all  else 
palled  usually  occupied  Parr's  attention  when  writing  to  Holkham. 
The  event  of  his  life — the  annual  incident  of  paramount  importance 
— was  his  birthday  party,  given  on  January  26th.  For  this  festivity 
he  issued  invitations  three  months  beforehand,  and  many  distin- 
guished men  from  far  and  near  were  gathered  at  his  little  parsonage 
at  Hatton  upon  the  auspicious  day.  For  weeks  beforehand,  too,  the 
toasts  to  be  given  on  this  occasion — usually  about  eighteen  in 
number — occupied  his  most  serious  consideration.  The  first,  \ 
perforce,  was  always ;  "  Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day "  to 
himself ;  the  second  comprised  a  list  of  his  friends,  in  which  Mr. 
Coke's  name  occupied  a  most  prominent— if  not  the  first — place. 
Other  toasts  varied  according  to  the  tide  of  public  events  or  the  mood 
of  the  host ;  but  four  favourite  ones  remained : — 

"  The  Cause  of  the  Birch ;  and  the  Learned  Masters  of  Eton, 
Winchester,  Shrewsbury  and  Harrow." 

"  May  Servility  be  Banished  from  our  Universities,  and  Intoler- 
ance fnim  our  Church." 

A  Patriot  King,  and  an  Uncorrupt  Parliament." 
May  the  Lion  of  Old  England  never  Crouch  to  Russian  Bears 
and  French  Baboons." 
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And  to  this  festivity,  in  his  role  of  an  upholder- of  tolerance, 
Parr  even  condescended  to  invite  certain  favoured  Tories.  "  My 
visitors,"  he  explains  to  Coke  on  one  occasion,  "will  be  Whigs, 
with  a  little  side-garnish  of  Tories ;  and  these  Tories  will  not 
contaminate  our  feast  because  they  will  have  good  manners,  good 
nature  and  good  morals,  such  as  justify  me  in  summoning  them  to 
my  feast ! " 

On  the  great  day,  "  the  Master,"  we  are  told,  "  was  in  his  glory," 
dressed  in  his  best  apparel,  his  fullest* wig,  his  velvet  coat  and  an 
impressive  scarf ;  "  the  feast  was  sumptuous,  and  the  wines  various  " ; 
while  to  the  success  of  this  entertainment  Coke  annually  contributed 
a  present  of  food,  and  annually  the  Doctor  wrote — anxiously  before 
the  reception  of  the  gift,  enthusiastically  after  it — so  that  his  corre- 
spondence hinges  round  this,  to  him,  all-important  event  of  each 
year. 

One  peculiarity  of  that  correspondence,  however,  was  conspicuous. 
From  the  haste  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  inscribe  his  too  pro- 
lific thoughts,  the  Doctor's  writing  was  all  but  impossible  to  decipher, 
and  this  was  rendered  more  hopeless  still  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
subject  to  erysipelas  in  his  hands,  and  could  often  scarcely  hold  his 
pen.  When  this  became  literally  impracticable,  he  was  forced 
to  employ  as  his  amanuensis  Mrs.  Parr,  his  daughters  or  his  pupils  ; 
occasionally,  in  fact,  employing  two  or  three  such  assistants  at  once, 
since  he  could  with  perfect  facility  dictate  no  less  than  three  letters 
at  the  same  time. 

But  he  dbes  not  seem  to  have  recognised  the  relief  which  this 
change  of  calligraphy  caused  to  the  recipients  of  his  correspondence. 
"  I  am  sorry,'9  he  writes  naively  to  Coke  on  one  occasion,  "  that  you 
could  not  read  my  letters  through ;  I  hope  that  which  my  daughter 
wrote  was  legible  i  " 

Of  Coke's  letters  in  reply  few  are  extant ;  and  these,  brief  and 
practical,  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Doctor's  sententious 
utterances.  Johnstone,  Parr's  biographer,  remarks  how  Coke's 
correspondence  to  Parr  begins  with  the  publication  of  Parr's  Sermon 
an  Education,  and  ended  only  in  January,  1825,  with  the  last  annual 
present  of  game  from  Holkham  for  the  Doctor's  birthday  party. 
Johnstone  quotes  few  of  the  letters  from  Coke,  and  contents  himself 
with  observing  with  regard  to  the  writer : — 

"  The  consistency  maintained  in  politics  by  this  chief  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  his  elevated  and  independent 
spirit,  his  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  his  devotedness  to 
the  old  English  Constitution,  his  domestic  virtues,  his  magnifi- 
cent hospitality  and  his  liberality,  are  all  illustrated  in  his  corre- 
spondence ;  but  I  hope  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Parr's  letters  to  Mr. 
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Coke  words  ^nd  expressions  which  will  enable  me  to  portray  his 
character."1 

Not  content  with  paying  every  tribute  to  Coke  himself/  however, 
Parr  taught  his  scholars  to  do  likewise.  On  one  of  those  occasions 
when  circumstances  forced  him  to  dictate — but  not  curtail — his 
lengthy  correspondence,  he  remarks  :  "  My  Scribe,  who  although 
an  Oxonian,  is  yet  a  Whig  (and  such  he  ought  to  be  with  the  aid  of 
my  instruction  and  the  discipline  of  my  scourge)  has  often  joined 
me  in  drinking  your  health,  and  never  fails  tp  propose  it  as  a  splendid 
toast  under  his  own  roof !  " 

It  was  once  suggested  to  Dr.  Parr  that  Mr.  Coke  ought  to  be 
raised  to  the  peerage.  "  Raised  to  the  peerage  !  "  echoed  the  Doctor 
indignantly,  "  Sir,  Coke  of  Norfolk  is  a  far  greater  title  than  any  that 
monarchy  can  bestow  !  "s  a 

1  Works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  by  J.  Johnftone,  VoL  I,  p.  382.     ,;*      \ 
•  Norfolk  JW,  Vol.  II,  p.  593. 
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jA  NOTHER  friend  of  Coke's,  of  whom  we  find  constant 
f^L  mention  in  connection  with  the  Holkham  fete  of  1788, 
Z_»  was  his  old  Turin  acquaintance,  Martin  ffolkes  Rishton. 
±  m  Settled  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn  with  his 
pretty  wife,  formerly  Maria  Allen,  he  was  deputed  by 
Coke  to  prepare  the  list  of  guests  to  be  invited  to  the  fete  from  that 
town — a  task  which  he  performed  with  care  and  insight.  Mr. 
Rishton,  indeed,  on  all  occasions  never  failed  to  take  a  keen  interest 
in  Coke's  local  well-being,  and,  being  seven  years  Coke's  senior, 
constituted  himself  a  species  of  mentor  towards  his  friend,  dispatch- 
ing to  Holkham  long  letters  of  advice,  admiration  and  adulation, 
intermixed  with  considerable  dry  humour.  Fanny  Burney,  speaking 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rishton,  observes  :  "  There  is  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity in  their  humours,  for  he  is  as  whimsical  and  odd  as  herself. 
There  is  a  land  of  generous  impetuosity  in  his  disposition  which  often 
lures  him  beyond  the  bounds  which  his  cooler  judgment  would 
approve/'1  And  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Parr  certain  characteristics 
explain  the  root  of  Coke's  liking,  so  in  this  very  "  generous  impetu- 
osity "  of  Mr.  Rishton  we  find  something  akin  to  Coke's  own  tempera- 
ment, and  seem  to  read  the  keynote  of  his  constant  friendship 
towards  his  former  fellow-student.  * 

Mrs.  Rishton,  on  her  part,  developed  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  Mrs.  Coke,  and  when  Fanny  Burney  used  to  rave  about  her 
"  dear  ^Mrs.  Thrale,"  Maria  Rishton  used  to  retort  with  a  boast 

1  The  Early  Diary  rf  Franca  Bunuy,  Vol  I,  p.  172. 

1  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Riihton  by  Barber  was  hung  by  Coke  in  the  ante-room  to  the 
manuscript  library  $  and  in  the  Strangest  Guide  to  Holkham  (1817)  we  are  told:  "The 
lively  intelligence  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  this  picture,  renders  it  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Rishton  is  one  of  Mr.  Coke's  earliest  and  most  valued  friends,  and  a  gentleman  no  lest 
distinguished  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  than  for  his  shining  talents  and  general 
information."  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Coke  was  painted  by  Barber,  for  Mr.  Rishton.  See 
P«ge  354- 
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about  her  "  delightful  Mrs.  Coke.'9  Yet  meetings  between  the  half- 
sisters  were  not  frequent,  and  consequently,  although  Fanny  Burney 
occasionally  visited  Mrs.  Rishton  at  Lynn,  for  many  yean  no  intro- 
duction seems  to  have  been  effected  between  the  lively  little  writer 
and  the  woman  of  whom  her  dear  Maria  never  ceased  to  make 
mention.  Once  Mrs.  Coke  wrote  to  entreat  Fanny,  whom  she  knew 
only  as  the  author  of  Cecilia  and  Evelina,  to  choose  her  a  governess 
"  whom  she  will  take  from  her  unseen,"  but  the  first  acquaintance 
between  the  two  women  who  had  heard  so  much  of  each  other 
did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1792,  when,  on  November  27th, 
Fanny,  on  a  visit  to  Aylsham,  writes :  "  I  have  been  also,  at  last, 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Coke,  and  I  think  her  one  of  the  sweetest  women, 
on  a  short  acquaintance  I  have  ever  met  with.'9 

Soon  after  the  Holkham  f£te  Mr.  Rishton  was  again  actively 
employed  on  Coke's  behalf.  Following  upon  the  rejoicings  of 
November  5th  came  the  universal  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  public 
knowledge  of  the  King's  illness.  Great  excitement  also  prevailed 
at  the  prospect  of  a  Whig  Ministry  coming  into  office.  At  Bologna, 
in  November,  Fox  received  an  urgent  summons  to  return  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  state  of  the  King's  health.  While  journeying  back  to  London 
a  false  report  of  the  King's  death  reached  him,  and  he  travelled 
at  such  speed  that  he  arrived  in  town  nine  days  after  leaving  Bologna, 
so  that,  having  gone  abroad  in  a  state  of  bad  health,  he  nearly  killed 
himself  by  his  rapid  return. 

Parliament,  convened  for  November  20th,  was  prorogued  till 
December  4th,  and  a  variety  of  rumours  penetrated  to  Norfolk 
from  town.  In  the  event  of  a  General  Election  it  was  understood 
that  Coke  would  again  come  forward  for  Parliament.  Throughout 
the  county  every  preparation  was  made  by  his  partisans  to  resist 
any  effort  of  the  Tories  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
champion  of  the  Whigs. 

"  We  all  agree,99  a  local  correspondent1  had  written  to  Coke 
on  November  12th,  "that  the  present  position  of  affairs  with 
regard  to  the  King's  health  does  not  ought  to  relax  our  attention 
to  the  business  we  have  undertaken.  For  if  the  King  dies  (tho9 
it  will  certainly  lessen  your  difficulties)  yet  some  struggle  will  be 
made  to  obtain  a  powerful  Tory  opposition  in  Parliament ;  and 
if,  as  it  is  feared,  the  King  is  insane,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
present  daring  influence  may  contend  for  a  Regency  in  opposition 
to  the  Prince ; — we  therefore  suppose  you  will  join  us  in  thinking 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  for  a  canvass  which  may 
be  suddenly  called  for." 

1  Mr.  Repton,  of  Oznead. 
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The  letter  concludes  with  the  piquant  information : — 

"  Mr.  Gurney  told  me  this  morning  that,  to  his  certain  know- 
ledge, Sir  J.  Wodehouse  borrowed  all  the  money,  ah*  9  thousand 
pound,  which  his  Election  cost  him ;  if  this  circumstance  is  New 
to  you,  as  it  was  to  me,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in 
mentioning  it." 

Lists  were  forthwith  prepared  stating  the  districts  and  persons  to 
be  canvassed ;  and  Windham  and  Mr.  Rishton,  concerting  together, 
were  active  on  Coke's  behalf.  After  his  experience  of  1784,  Coke 
determined  to  stand  alone  in  the  event  of  a  contested  election,  and 
he  wrote  privately  to  Mr.  Astley  to  tell  him  how  a  conjunction 
with  Sir  Edward  "  would  endanger  my  re-election,  which  I  flatter 
myself  by  standing  unconnected  I  shall  obtain."  "  From  my  heart 
I  wish  for  peace,"  he  wrote  to  another  friend,  "  and  shaH  endeavour 
all  I  can  to  promote  it.  I  hate  trouble,  and  have  a  thousand  ways  of 
laying  out  my  money  to  pay  satisfaction  [other]  than  in  a  contested 
Election,  but  the  sense  of  the  county  whenever  the  time  comes  I 
am  determined  to  try  from  the  confidence  I  entertain  of  success." 

Coke's  partisans,  however,  viewed  with  considerable  alarm  that 
he  preserved  his  independent  attitude,  and,  despising  the  means 
usually  adopted  to  conciliate  electors,  relied  solely  on  his  past  in* 
tegrity  of  conduct  and  upon  the  fact  that  he  need  spare  no  expense 
in  achieving  his  object.  The  advice  which  his  different  friends 
showered  upon  him  at  this  juncture  throws  an  amusing  sidelight  upon 
his  character. 

Mr.  Rishton  wrote  to  urge  him  to  court  popularity,  pointing 
out : — 

"  Men  in  your  elevated  situation  do  not  and  cannot  dive  into 
the  dirt  of  Electioneering  manoeuvres,  or  understand  the  measures 
to  be  pursued  like  ordinary  men,  who  are  more  conversant  in  the 
drudgery  of  Common  Life,  and  are  more  accustomed  to  hear  and 
understand  the  opinions  of  men  in  lower  stations." 

Windham  wrote : — 

"  Let  me  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  a  piece  of  caution, 
the  want  of  which  people  pretend  to  say  was  of  great  prejudice 
to  you  at  the  last  Election — I  mean  the  making  any  declarations 
of  your  determination  not  to  be  deterred  by  expence.  It  is  all 
very  well  that  people  should  suppose  it,  but  the  declaring  it, 
while  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  believed,  has  something  the  air 
of  a  menace,  which  those  who  are  not  to  profit  by  it  will  be  disposed 
to  resist.  I  would  wish  the  thing  to  be  supposed — We  would  wish 
it  to  be  in  part  true  (tho'  perhaps  not  so  much  as  it  is),  but  I 
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would  not  wish  it  to  be  declared  either  by  yourself  or  those  imme- 
diately about  you.  You  will  excuse,  I  know,  my  giving  you  these 
hints." 

Sir  Martin  ffolkes  wrote,  diffidently,  to  point  out  that  it  would 
be  in  Coke's  interest  to  attend  the  Thetford  Astizes,  which  apparently 
he  had  not  done  for  six  or  seven  yean.  To  the  latter  Coke's  answer 
is  extant  :— 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  he  replied  frankly,  "  that  if  I 
had  paid  more  attention,  and  not  relied  too  much  on  the  purity 
of  my  political  conduct,  all  the  expence  which  is  like  to  ensue  and 
the  trouble  I  am  now  under,  the  necessity  of  putting  myself, 
too,  to  regain  my  situation  as  a  Member  for  the  County  would 
probably  have  been  avoided.  The  success  and  flattering  support 
I  have  experienced  from  gentlemen  of  a  decidedly  different 
opinion  in  political  questions,  who  are  not  the  less  urgent  in  their 
good  wishes  than  those  who  entertain  the  same  sentiments  I 
do,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  my  own  election  is  very  secure, 
and  that  the  peace  of  the  county  may  be  preserved  by  a  proper 
understanding,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion  ;  an  object 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  me,  who  have  no  inclination  to 
throw  away  my  money  or  put  myself  to  more  trouble  than  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  much  to  be  wished  for  the  county  at 
large.  The  Assizes  I  will  certainly  attend.  .  .  .  From  the  Assizes 
I  will  go  to  Hadleigh,  where  the  hounds  are  to  give  me  the  meeting ; 
they  will  stay  there  about  a  fortnight  before  they  return  to  Mel- 
ford  ; '  which  of  the  two  is  the  finest  country  I  can't  say,  never 
having  been  to  Melf ord,  but  Jones  assures  me  that  I  may  expect 
to  see  very  good  sport." 

With  the  approach  of  winter  Coke  usually  went  to  Suffolk 
for  hunting,  and  also  annually  gave  a  celebrated  hunting  breakfast 
at  Castle  Hadingham,  in  Essex.  "  A  new  toast  to  be  drunk  every  day 
after  dinner  at  the  Foxhunters'  Club  in  Suffolk,"  Mr.  Rishton  now 
informed  him,  "  is — '  Good  Friends  in  Norfolk  and  good  Foxes  in 
Suffolk  / ' "  but  though,  for  a  time,  the  Norfolk  friends  had  claimed 
Coke's  attention,  the  foxes  were  destined  not  to  be  abandoned. 
To  Melford  Coke  went,  and  apparently  found  satisfactory  sport, 
for  we  find  him  writing  from  there  again  the  following  winter.  The 
anticipated  Dissolution  was  indefinitely  deferred.  On  December 
13th,  1788,  a  heated  debate  on  the  Regency  question  took  place, 
and  the  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  the  following  February  3rd, 
but  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the  recovery  of  George  III  from  his 
illness  put  a  temporary  end  to  the  dissensions  thereby  involved,  and 
to  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  Whig  Ministry. 
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Coke  used  to  relate  the  following  story  connected  with  this 
period.  With  the  recovery  of  the  King's  reason,  Queen  Charlotte 
showed  herself  in  a  peculiarly  unamiable  light  towards  her  sons. 
During  the  King's  illness  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  her 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  roused  bitter  animosity  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  siding  with  his  brother,  came  in  for  a  full 
share  of  the  Queen's  displeasure.  Although  the  King  was  still  weak 
in  mind  and  body,  and  all  agitation  should  have  been  carefully 
avoided,  the  Queen  never  ceased  endeavouring  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  him  and  his  sons,  by  relating  stories 
of  their  misconduct  during  the  struggle  for  the  Regency.  More- 
over, all  those  who  quarrelled  with  the  Prince  she  openly 
befriended. 

Colonel  Lennox,  afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  mother 
held  a  place  in  the  royal  household,  constituted  himself  the  Queen's 
champion,  and  went  about  publicly  abusing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  The  royal  brothers  were  indignant  at  his 
impertinence ;  a  quarrel  was  picked  upon  some  trifling  pretext, 
and  Lennox  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Duke  of  York,  which  the  latter 
accepted.  It  was. arranged  that  the  duel  should  be  fought  on 
Wimbledon  Common ;  but  when  the  time  came,  although  Lennox 
fired  and  grazed  the  Duke's  ear,  the  Duke  haughtily  declined  to  return 
the  shot,  and  the  combat  came  to  an  ignominious  end.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  furious  at  the  whole  affair,  went  down  to  Windsor  after- 
wards, determined  to  tell  the  King  what  had  occurred,  and  which 
he  considered  had  been  instigated  by  the  Queen.  The  King,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  became  greatly  agitated  on  hearing 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  favourite  son  had  been  exposed,  but  the 
Queen  pronounced  coldly  that  "  It  was  all  the  Duke's  own  fault." 
The  Prince  told  Coke  afterwards  how,  that  same  evening,  when  hit 
mother  espied  Colonel  Lennox  in  one  of  the  Court  circles,  she  made 
a  point  of  going  up  to  him  before  everybody,  in  the  most  marked 
manner  offered  him  her  hand  on  first  addressing  him,  and  was 
singularly  gracious  to  the  man  who,  that  very  day,  had  nearly  shot 
her  son.1 

In  July  of  the  year  1789,  the  news  reached  Norwich  of  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille.  The  grievances  of  the  French  peasantry,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  they  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
roused  the  sympathies  and  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  all  lovers  of 
freedom.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and  during  the  public 
rejoicings  which  ensued,  even  the  most  sedate  amongst  the  Norwich 
residents  became  demoralised.  "  Don't  I  remember,"  afterwards 
remarked  the  daughter  of  one  of  those  citizens  to  the  descendant 

1  Related  by  Coke  alto  to  Richard  Ruth,  18 1 Q.  (See  RtxUtnct  at  tk*  Court  of  London, 
by  Richard  Ruth  (1833),  P-  «8&) 
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of  another,  "  70m  glorious  grandmother  dancing  round  the  Tree  of 
Liberty  at  Norwich  with  Dr.  Parr  I  W1 

In  the  following  October  Windham  formed  one  of  a  party  at 
Holkham  which  included  Fox  and  James  Dutton.  "  There  were 
others,"  he  relates,  "  whom  I  had  not  known  of  before ;  Captain 
Roberts,  a  relation  of  Coke's,  who  had  served  a  great  deal  in  America, 
and  afterwards  Rishton,  etc/9  The  next  month  he  again  visited 
Holkham,  and  on  November  30th  he  states  how  he  was  aroused  at 
Felbrigg,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  messenger  from  Norwich, 
who  informed  him  of  Coke's  intention  to  canvass  that  town  the 
next  day.*  But  still  the  Dissolution  was  postponed,  and  while 
awaiting  the  delayed  summons  to  Parliament,  Coke  became  occupied 
with  a  work  apart  from  politics  or  agriculture. 

For  some  time  past  Dungeness  lighthouse  had  been  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  Coke  therefore  purchased  it  and  also  Harwich  lighthouse, 
from  the  Government  on  lease,  and,  both  thus  becoming  his  private 
property  for  a  term  of  years,  he  promptly  rebuilt  Dungeness  at  his 
own  expense,  so  that  from  having  been  the  worst  upon  the  coast 
it  became  the  best.  In  1790  he  reopened  this  fresh  lighthouse,  and 
an  inscription  was  placed  upon  it  recording  the  event.  The  new 
erection  was  built  of  wood  covered  over  with  sheet-iron ;  and  it 
was  no  doubt  this  fact  that  led  to  its  destruction,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  later,  as  well  as  to  the  unforeseen  chain 
of  events  which  resulted  from  Coke's  possession  of  this  lease. 

On  June  12th,  1790,  the  long-delayed  Dissolution  at  last  took  place, 
and  on  June  28th  Coke  again  entered  Parliament,  in  company  with 
his  former  rival  Wodehouse.  As  on  his  first  entry  he  had  found  the 
House  agitated  by  the  fierce  emotions  and  the  hopeless  divergence 
of  opinion  called  forth  by  the  American  struggle  for  independence, 
so  now  those  same  emotions  were  renewed — if  not  surpassed — by 
another  struggle  which,  in  its  infancy,  seemed  even  more  justifiable 
and  more  imperative  than  the  first. 

Hie  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  directed  towards  France,  where 
the  masses,  starved,  down-trodden  and  enslaved,  had  finally  asserted 
themselves  in  a  desperate  effort  to  better  their  condition.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  realise  their  justification  in  the  present,  as  it  was  all 
but  impossible  to  foresee  the  unjustifiable  lawlessness  and  brutality 
to  which  they  would  give  rein  in  the  future.  Burke  alone,  the  prophet 
of  ill-omen  as  he  was  considered  by  the  adherents  of  Fox,  denounced 
the  rise,  and  predicted  the  progress  of  the  Revolution ;  and  his 
utterances  gave  birth  to  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Whigs 
which  threatened  to  separate  their  forces  and  to  create  an  open 
schism. 

1  Tkrt4  Gauratiom  of  Xngliskwrntn,  by  Janet  Rom  (1888),  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
*  Wtnikmitt  Diary,  cd.  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Baring,  p.  109. 
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Before  this  took  place,  there  occurred,  on  April  17th,  1790,  in 
Windham's  Diary  the  following"  amkaMe  entry  : — 

*'  Went  at  six  to  dine  with  Coke.  I  sat  next  to  Burke,  with 
Fox  next  to  him,  and  had  a  tolerable  share  of  conversation,  the 
principal  subjects  of  which  were  Bruce  ;  the  conduct  of  the  Judges 
on  the  Impeachment ;  Dunning ;  farming ;  architecture  and 
painting."1 

A  peaceable  conversation,  apparently,  which  cautiously  avoided 
the  burning  topic  of  the  day.  But  in  the  October  following,  Burke 
published  the  Reflections  an  the  French  Revolution,  which  brought 
fuel  to  the  smouldering  flame.  Thirty  thousand  copies  were  sold, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  received  with  sympathy  by  the 
majority  of  Englishmen,  whose  opinions  were  divided,  not  only 
upon  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution  itself,  hut  on  the  in- 
creasing prospect  of  a  war  between  England  and  France. 

In  order  to  understand  the  light  in  which  Coke  viewed  this,  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  realise  the  position  of  England  at  this  date. 
After  long  imarting  from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  campaign — a 
campaign  from  which  she  had  emerged  crippled  in  wealth,  in  prestige, 
and  with  an  irreparable  loss  of  valuable  lives,  England  was  just 
entering  upon  a  fresh  era  of  prosperity.  Her  wounds  were  healing, 
her  prospects  were  fair.  Her  self-respect  was  becoming  reinstated, 
she  was  regaining  her  ascendancy  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
her  resources  were  increasing,  and  there  was  every  hqpe  that  her 
nenewed  riches  would  enable  her  to  pay  off  some  of  her  national 
encumbrances.  "In  fine,"  as  one  of  Coke's  correspondents  re* 
marked,  "  the  pinnacle  of  our  greatness  seemed  placed  on  a  bape 
which  nothing  but  our  own  folly  could  undctnnine," 

And  all  this  slowly  acquired  advantage  was  to  be  risked,  and 
England'?  prosperity  irretrievably  wrecked  in  the  mad  endeavour 
to  exert  an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  affairs  of  a  nation  by 
whom  our  safety  was  not  at  present  endangered,  since  France, 
absorbed  in  internal  strife,  was  not  in  a  position  to  originate  acts  of 
aggression  towards  her  neighbours. 

'  Still  more,  it  was  held,  such  an  unprovoked  attempt  to  crush — 
not  control — France's  struggle  for  freedom  came  peculiarly  ill  from 
England,  the  professed  friend  of  liberty.  Fiance  had  broken  her 
bonds  asunder,  and,  mad  with  the  licentiousness  of  newly  acquired 
freedom,  was  given  over  to  a  period  of  delirium  whiph  interference 
could  only  goad,  not  check.  While  the  object  of  her  struggle  called 
forth  Coke's  warmest  sympathies,  no  one  viewed  with  greater  abhor- 
rence the  lawless  means  by  which  she  strove  to  attain  that  object* 
But  any  attempt  at  coercion  on  the  part  of  England,  he  was  con- 

1  Windham' t  Disry%  p.  197. 
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vinced,  could  only  serve  to  prolong  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution, 
while  retarding  the  issue  of  which  those  horrors  were  the  birth* 
throes.  It  should  have  been  England's  policy  to  stand  on  guard, 
not  to  assail.  "  Our  power  made  us  the  arbiters  of  nations,  and  even 
France  herself  might  have  been  restrained  in  her  madness  and  half 
her  enormities  prevented,  had  we  been  wise."  England's  policy  of 
interference  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  a  man  who,  seeing  two 
dogs  fighting,  rushes  in  and  belabours  them  indiscriminately  with  a 
whip,  thus  increasing  their  blind  fury  ;  and  since  all  war  not  resorted 
to  from  dire  necessity  he  held  to  be  iniquitous,  his  natural  antipathy 
to  bloodshed  was,  if  possible,  intensified  at  this  crisis.  "  I  have 
always  hated  war,"  he  said  as  an  old  man ;  "  riven  of  blood  were 
never  congenial  to  my  feelings  ! >n 

Meanwhile,  this  question  of  impending  hostilities  with  France 
affected  every  other  measure  which  could  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment. It  involved  opposition  to  reform,  extravagant  subsidies, 
enormous  loans.  It  produced  a  further  chasm  in  the  Whig  party, 
already  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  issue 
of  the  Revolution  itself.  Pitt,  accredited  by  the  Whigs  with  man- 
oeuvring for  war,  at  present  preserved  an  attitude  of  neutrality ; 
but  in  1791,  as  events  tended  more  and  more  towards  hostilities, 
the  rupture  between  the  Whigs  became  more  emphasised,  and  the 
conviction  that  Pitt  was  secretly  determined  upon  war  gained  ground. 

"  I  shall  at  all  times,"  wrote  Dr.  Parr  to  Coke,  "  look  upon 
such  a  coalition  as  this  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  our  friends  with  a 
jealous  mind,  nor  have  I  the  smallest  doubt  that  some  day  or 
other  be  will  turn  it  to  account  against  those  who  are  not  onlv 
repeating  his  avowed  language,  but  forwarding  his  unseen  purpose. 

Windham,  infatuated  by  the  influence  of  Burke,  was  fast  drifting 
away  from  his  former  politics  and  former  friends.  On  January  17th, 
1 791,  he  wrote  again  in  his  diary  : — 

"  Dined  with  Coke ;  present,  Fox,  Burke,  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Grey,  Fawkner,  Mr.  Anson,  LorcJ  North, 
Lord  Tichfield,  Lord  Petre."1  * 

And  this  entry  has  a  special  interest,  for  it  was  probably  the  last 
occasion  when  Windham,  Fox,  Burke  and  Coke  all  dined  together 
as  friends.  Although  Windham  continued  to  visit  at  Holkham 
until  1792,  in  the  political  world  he  openly  severed  himself  from  his 
former  party ;  and  on  May  6th  following  occurred  the  famous 
breach  between  Fox  and  Burke  on  the  subject  of  the  Revolution, 
when  Burke,  like  Windham,  was  ranked  with  the  Ministerialists. 

1  Speech,  August  7th,  1830.  a  9Fmdlum*i  Dimy$  p.  219. 
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Thenceforward  all  friendship  between  Burke  and  Coke  appears 
to  have  ceased ;  but  on  three  occasions  was  a  futile  attempt  made  to 
renew  the  friendly  relations  between  Burke  and  Fox.  The  first 
attempt  was  undertaken  by  Burke  himself,  whether  voluntarily  or 
employed  against  his  inclination  is  not  recorded,  but  in  a  manner 
which  Fox,  of  all  men,  was  not  likely  to  accept. 

Burke  wrote  to  Fox  saying  that  he  hoped  their  "  political  differ- 
ences would  not  extinguish  their  mutual  friendship,'9  and,  to  this 
overture,  Fox  replied  amicably  that  he  was  leaving  St.  Ann's  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  he  wished 
that  Burke  would  come  to  see  him  there. 

Burke  accordingly  went  to  the  Duke's,  accompanied  by  Powis, 
and  after  a  friendly  conversation  on  the  crisis,  he  suddenly  offered 
Fox  the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs — "  with  such  emoluments 
as  he  should  prescribe."  The  other  appointments  which  he  said  he 
proposed  were :  Sheridan  as  Under-Secretary,  with  £2000  per 
annum ;  for  Grey,  either  the  War  or  Paymaster  Office ;  and  for 
Bedford  "  Ireland,  with  the  whole  Patronage  thereof." 

Fox  smiled  at  this  information,  and  pointed  out  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  such  a  proposal  could  be  made,  as  his  new  friends 
must  know  that  he  was  pledged  to  give  "  all  his  opposition  to  the 
system  which  had  so  long  prevailed." 

Powis  thereupon  attempted  to  cajole  him.  Fox,  he  said,  must  not 
consider  himself  as  belonging  to  himself ;  his  great  abilities  belonged 
to  the  public  who,  at  this  awful  season,  had  a  right  to  their  utmost 
exertions.  Fox  quietly  remarked  that  he  was  afraid  he  should  keep 
some  very  worthy  gentlemen  waiting  for  their  dinner  at  St.  Ann's 
if  he  did  not  start  for  home  immediately ;  and  he  promptly  wished 
the  pair  "  Good  morning." 

He  told  this  story  to  Coke,  who  happened  to  re  ate  it  when 
dining  at  Lord  Suffolk's  in  1796.  Lord  Charlemont,  commenting  on 
it  afterwards  to  a  correspondent  who  had  repeated  it  to  him,  says : — 

"  The  conversation  between  Fox  and  Burke  is  certainly  curious 
and  not  unlikely  to  have  happened  exactly  as  it  was  related  to 
you.  That  overtures  have  been  made  I  have  little  doubt,  though 
the  choice  of  Burke  as  a  negotiator  seems  most  whimsical  and  not 
a  very  wise  one ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  fact  should  not 
be  precisely  true,  and  there  can  be  no  better  authority  than  Mr. 
Coke  of  Norfolk."* 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  common  friend,  Lord  Petre,  determined 
to  afford  the  former  allies  an  opportunity  of  reconciliation,  and  to 
this  end  he  prepared  a  contrivance  by  which  he  hoped  to  turn 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Vol.  II,  p.  179 ;  (Charlemont  to  Halliday), 
Thirteenth  Report,  Part  VIII,  p.  183. 
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their  difference  of  opinion  into  a  jest.  He  invited  both  statesmen 
to  dinner,  and  upon  entering  the  dining-room  they  jjerceiwd,  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  a  wonderful  piece  of  confectionery  fashioned 
in  a  model  of  the  Bastille.  As  soon  as  dessert  was  put  upon  the  table 
Lord  Petre  turned  to  Burke. 

"  Come,  Burke,"  he  said,  "  attack  that  Bastille  !  "  Burke  gravely 
declined.  "Well,  Fox,"  pursued  his  lordship,  "do  you  do  h." 
"  That  I  will,  by  God  !  "  cried  Fox  heartily,  and  instantly  dashing 
at  the  elaborate  confectionery  he  demolished  it  with  all  the  hilarity 
of  a  boy.1 

One  last  attempt  was  made  by  Fox  to  heal  the  breach.  When 
Burke  was  dying  Fox  went  to  see  him,  but  Burke  refused  the  inter- 
view.   On  Fox's  return  Coke  was  lamenting  Burke's  obstinacy. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Fox  philosophically,  "  never  mihd,  Tom  ;  I  always 
find  every  Irishman  has  got  a  piece  of  potato  in  his  head  !  "  ' 

Yet  Fox  was  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  when  Burke's  judg- 
ment had  been  more  accurate  than  his  own.  Speaking  once  of 
Burke's  book  which  he  had  opposed  so  violently,  Fox  said  cheer- 
fully— 

"  Well,  Burke  is  right — but  Burke  is  often  right,  only  he  is  right 
too  soon  !  "  8 

In  1792  the  great  severance  between  the  leading  Whigs  reached 
its  culminating  point.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  was  established 
the  Society  of  "  Friends  of  the  People,"  for  the  express  purpose 
of  advancing  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  which  was  accredited  with 
revolutionary  tendencies.  Its  list  included  twenty-eight  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  such  names  as  Lord  John  Russell,  Grey,  Sheridan 
and  Erskine;  but  both  Fox  and  Coke,  from  different  motives, 
refused  to  belong  to  it.  For  this  Fox  was  greatly  blamed  by  his 
party;  he  was  accused  of  apathy  towards  Reform,  and,  indeed, 
at  this  date  he  was  secretly  unconvinced  respecting  the  advisability 
of  that  measure.  But  Coke,  who  from  the  first  was  its  ardent 
advocate,  caused  yet  greater  surprise  to  his  friends  by  his  firm  refusal 
to  join  a  society  formed  in  harmony  with  his  w^U-known  opinions. 
His  motive,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Since  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  bond  or  pledge  was  obnoxious  to  him,  to  join  such  a  society  was 
to  bind  himself  to  principles  with  regard  to  which,  if  his  loyalty 
could  not  survive  without  a  pledge,  it  degenerated  into  mere 
cowardice.  He  regarded  with  silent  contempt  all  whose  integrity 
required  thus  cementing. 

1  Memoir,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  T,  Moore,  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  *.?«, 
Vol.  V,  p.  281.  Credat  jueUentf  comments  Tom  Moore,  somewhat  absurdly,  with  regard 
to  this  story.  As  Coke  was  present  at  the  dinner,  and  Tom  Moore  was  not,  the  authority 
of  the  former  appears  the  more  reliable. 

8  Hay  don  t  Journals  and  Correspondence,  Vol.  II,  p.  373. 

1  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay,  edited  by  her  niece,  1 84 2,  Vol.  V,  p.  316. 
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Meanwhile,  amidst  the  anxiety  with  regard  to  affairs  on  the 
Continent,  the  state  of  political  feeling  at  home  was  calculated  to 
cause  alarm.  The  revolutionary  spirit  which  was  running  riot  in 
France  proved  infectious,  and  the*  disaffected  amongst  the  lower 
orders  in  England  appeared  disposed  to  adopt  violent  measures 
in  dealing  with  their  grievances.  In  1791  Paine1  had  published 
the  first  part  of  The  Rights  of  Many  which  assisted  in  rousing  the 
feeling  of  all  classes  to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  excitement,  and  which 
filled  the  Government  with  alarm  at  the  progress  of  opinions  calcu- 
lated, they  feared,  to  undermine  all  law  and  order.  These  feelings 
were  further  intensified  by  a  Royal  Proclamation  issued  on  May  21st, 
1792,  warning  the  people  against  seditious  writings,  assemblies, 
etc.,  and  representing  in  strong  colours  the  dangers  to  which  the 
nation  was  exposed. 

It  is  possible  to  create  evils  by  suggestion ;  and  in  laying  stress 
on  dangers  which  were  as  yet  potential,  the  Government  was  no 
doubt  giving  them  a  solidity  in  the  minds  of  the  people  which  they 
might  otherwise  never  have  possessed.  Coke  was  convinced  that  such 
a  measure  at  such  a  juncture  was  both  impolitic  and  tactless  on  the 
part  of  Pitt,  and  that  Parliament  should  have  rested  on  its  own 
strength  without  making  any  appeal  to  the  people.  "  And  there 
was  a  tiitye,"  supplemented  Doctor  Parr  sadly,  "  when  Mr.  Wind- 
ham more  than  almost  any  other  man  was  distinguished  by  this 
solid  and  dignified  way  of  thinking !  "  But  now  Windham,  in  his 
new  role  as  the  ally  of  the  Minister,  strongly  advocated  the  policy 
of  the  alarmists. 

Soon  afterwards,  an  address  was  moved  in  Parliament  to  thank 
the  King  for  the.  Proclamation,  and  this  occasion  may  be  regarded 
as  the:  exact  point  at  which  the  new  division  of  parties  sprang  promi- 
nently into  view,  for  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  leading 
Whigs,  The  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Windham,  and 
Lords  John  and  William  Russell,  brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
openly  avowed  themselves  adherents  of  Pitt's  policy ;  while  among 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  Fox  were  Grey,  Sheridan,  Erslrine, 
Samuel  Whitbread,  and  "with  them,"  writes  Lord  John  Russell, 
"  sat  Mr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Lambton,*  two  of  the  richest  of  the  county 

gentlemen."* 

The  advocates  of  Pitt's  policy  in  Norwich,  therefore,  held  a  meeting 
approving  the  address.  This  was  supported  by  Windham  the  Apos- 
tate, Mr.  Buxton  and  Charles  Townshend.  None  but  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  Proclamation  attended  the  meeting,  with 
the  exception  of  Coke,  who  characteristically  opposed  it  unsupported, 

1  Thomas  Paine,  a  Norfolk  man,  Deist  and  Radical  (1737-1809),  ton  of  an  ex-Quaker 
•tay-maker.  *  Afterwards  Lord  Durham. 

»  Life  and  Thus  0/  f.  J.  Far,  by  Lord  John  Russell  (1859-66),  Vol.  If,  p.  321. 
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although,  naturally,  with  no  hope  of  success  against  such  over- 
whelming odds. 

u  I  attended  the  meeting,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Parr,  "  not  with 
any  hope  of  opposing  an  Address  on  the  Proclamation,  but  thereby 
to  express  my  disapprobation  of  a  measure  which  I  deem  calculated 
to  spread  a  general  alarm  without  any  reasonable  cause  for  fear, 
and  to  rouse  our  friends ;  in  which  objects  our  artful  Minister 
has,  I  fear,  succeeded  but  too  well. 

"  Windham  spoke  well,  I  only  wish  it  had  been  in  a  better 
cause ;  but  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  feel  myself  impressed  with 
those  terrors  of  impending  evil  with  which  he  said  his  mind  was 
filled,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  whisper  to  him  that  I  thought  a 
time  would  come  when  he  would  find  the  storm  would  burst 
from  another  quarter,  and  that  he  would  feel  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  holding  different  language,  for  that  the  executive 
power  appeared  to  me  to  be  gaining  strength  daily,  which  afforded 
just  offence  to  us  of  the  Commons,  tho'  I  so  far  agreed  with  him 
that  this  was  not  the  moment  to  attempt  Reform.  As  none  but 
Addressers  attended  the  meeting,  but  myself,  I  was  the  only 
individual  present  who  did  not  sign  the  Address." 

"  Bustle  there  is ! "  responded  Dr.  Parr,  "  but  I  can  assure  our 
friend  Mr.  Windham  that,  even  in  this  land  of  Toryism  where  I 
live,  no  man  seems  to  have  any  real  fears."  He  implored  Coke  to 
exert  his  influence  to  turn  Windham  from  such  evil  ways,  since 
already  in  London  bets  were  afloat  for  and  against  the  Apostate's 
prospects  at  the  next  Norwich  election. 

Perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  two  days  after  the 
meeting  at  Norwich,  on  July  3rd,  Coke  rode  over  to  Felbrigg, 
doubtless  to  reason  warmly  with  the  Apostate  upon  his  attitude 
of  antagonism  towards  his  former  political  party.  Curiously  enough, 
Windham  in  his  diary  explains  that  this  was  the  first  time  during 
his  own  residence  at  Felbrigg  that  his  friend  Coke  had  ever  been 
inside  the  house.  Coke  stayed  to  dine,  but,  possibly  in  consequence 
of  himself  and  his  host  failing  to  agree,  refused  to  stay  the  night  and 
rode  back  again  twenty-five  miles  to  Holkham. 

Fox,  however,  still  endeavoured  to  treat  the  situation  philosophi- 
cally. "  It  is  lucky,"  he  announced  to  Coke,  "  for  both  Burke  and 
Windham  that  they  take  the  royal  side  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
Revolution,  for  they  would  certainly  have  been  hanged  on  any 
other."1 

Still  the  question  of  a  war  with  France  hung  p  abeyance ;  but 
events  drew  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  which  the  adherents  of  Fox 
deplored.    Parliament  was  summoned  to  an  Autumnal  Session,  and, 

l  Moorc'»  Lijk  0/  Sheridan,  Vol.  11,  p.  119, 
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in  the  Commons,  Fox's  following  diminished  from  about  160  to 
50,  while  in  the  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  adherents  left. 
Next,  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  seditious  conduct  of  the 
revolutionary  societies  in  England,  and  the  increasing  tendency 
to  riot,  made  Pitt  decide  to  call  out  the  militia  on  December  1st. 
His  legal  excuse  for  this  measure  was  alleged  insurrection  amongst 
the  lower  orders ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  not  only  for  repression  in  England,  but  for  war  abroad. 

Coke  remained  at  Holkham,  having  good  sport  in  the  coverts, 
especially  with  woodcock,  presents  of  which  he  constantly  sent  to 
Fox.  Meanwhile  his  friends  kept  him  informed  of  the  course  of 
events ;  and  two  letters  which  he  received  at  this  date  show  the 
light  in  which  current  affairs  were  regarded  by  members  of  opposing 
factions. 

The  first  is  from  Roger  Wilbraham,  m.p.  and  f.r.s.,1  who  was  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Coke's.  He  had  a  house  at  Twickenham,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  which  became  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
flowers.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  great  gardener,  a  politician, 
an  agriculturist  and,  withal,  a  philosopher.  He  was  Coke's  con- 
sultant in  the  purchase  of  many  valuable  MSS. ;  and  a  clump  of 
trees  in  the  park  at  Holkham  is  still  named  after  him. 

Roger  Wilbraham  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Dear  Coke,  "  Loudon,  i  $tk  December^  1792. 

"  I  see  no  occasion  for  your  coming  to  Town,  but  will 
learn  more  before  I  close  up  my  letter.  The  mischief  is  done  and 
I  fear  is  a  very  great  one.  I  do  not  know  that  the  D.  of  P.  has 
behaved  in  a  manner  at  all  culpable.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with 
him  he  highly  blamed  the  Ministry  for  spreading  what  he  thought 
a  groundless  alarm  by  calling  out  the  Militia ;  among  the  fifty 
minority  were  Lord  E.  Bentinck,  young  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
two  Lord  Russels,  H.  Howard,  Lord  Milton,  etc. ;  so  that,  at 
least,  Mr.  Fox  was  in  appearance  supported  by  the  principal 
Whig  aristocracy  of  this  country.  We  have  probably  by  our 
conduct  irritated  these  mad  and  victorious  Quixotes  of  a  Liberty, 
the  principles  of  which  they  do  not  practise ;  and  may  involve 
this  country  in  a  war  which  possibly  might  have  been  avoided. 
They  have  at  present  an  established  Government,  why  not 
acknowledge  it  i  it  must  be  done  sooner  or  later,  and  the  acknow- 
ledging of  it  might  be  very  advantageous  to  this  country. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Coke,  remember  me  with  great  kindness  and 
respect  to  the  ladies,  and  believe  me  most  sincerely  yours. 

"  R.  W. 

1  Son  of  Roger  Wilbraham,  of  Nantwich,  by  hit  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hunt,  of  Mollington,  and  great-nephew  of  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Radnor, 
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"  If  anything  occurs  worth  communicating,  I  shall  give  you 
another  line. 

"  3  o'clock. 

"  I  have  just  now  been  talking  to  Fox ;  he  does  not  see  any 
immediate  necessity  for  your  leaving  Holkham — we  shall  probably 
divide  no  more  before  the  Holy  Days,  and  certainly  not  on  Fox's 
motion  of  this  day  to  acknowledge  the  Republic  of  France.  I 
asked  him  if  he  should  be  down  in  Norfolk  about  Xmas  ;  he  feared 
not,  from  the  probable  shortness  of  the  recess ;  but  on  my  telling 
him  that  an  acquaintance  told  me  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Pitt 
that  Parliament  would  probably  adjourn  on  Xmas  Eve,  and  that 
he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  adjourn  to  near 
the  Birthday,  he  replied,  *  In  that  case  I  may  very  probably  go 
down." 

Six  days  later,  Coke's  other  correspondent  wrote  gloomily — 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  William  Windham 

to  T.  W.  Coke. 
"  Dear  Coke, 

"  You  will  have  seen  in  general  by  the  papers  the  progress 
of  our  proceedings,  and  they  are  certainly  not  such  as  to  have 
given  you  much  satisfaction.  My  hope  was  to  have  found  that 
the  opinions  of  our  friends,  when  they  came  to  be  explained, 
approached  near  enough  to  each  other  to  have  admitted  of  some 
course  of  proceeding,  or  of  some  declaration  in  which  we  might 
all  have  agreed  ;  but  after  the  best  determination  that  I  can  fore- 
see of  our  respective  sentiments,  that  hope,  I  confess,  is  reduced 
almost  to  nothing. 

"The  fact  is  that  Fox's  mind  and  affections  are  so  given  to 
this  French  Revolution ;  he  is  so  little  inclined  to  see  any  ill  in 
it,  and  so  much  disposed  to  hope  good ;  he  views  with  so  little 
apprehension  the  chance  of  effects  which  it  may  produce  here, 
and  has  such  a  dread  that  by  decrying  the  French,  we  are  to 
injure  the  English  Constitution,  that  I  do  not  see  in  the  actual 
state  of  things  what  community  there  can  be  of  conduct  between 
him  and  those  who  think  of  these  things  as  almost  all  the  rest 
of  his  friends  do.  We  must  wait  till  circumstances  shall  become 
so  critical  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dissent  among  those  who  might 
differ  now  most  widely.  In  the  meanwhile  each  must  go  his  way 
(not  individually,  I  don't  mean,  but  according  to  the  two  great 
parts  into  which  we  are,  unhappily,  divided),  not  separating  with 
any  ill-will  to  each  other,  but  with  the  earnest  hope  that  our 
separation  may  be  temporary,  and  that  we  may  soon  find  ourselves 
together  again  in  our  old  connexion  $    the  idea  of  continuing 
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measures  in  which  we  might  appear  in  conduct  to  be  as  much 
united — as  we  still  are,  I  am  persuaded,  in  affections— has  been 
tried  already  \yithout  success,  and  been  adhered  to,  perhaps, 
already  too  long. 

"  Fox,  in  the  meantime,  is  seeking  to  abate  something  of  the 
violence  of  people  against  him,  and  by  different  steps  which  he  is 
taking,  and  by  his  language  yesterday  about  war,  is,  I  hope,  pre- 
paring for  a  course  of  conduct  which  may  do  away  with  much  of 
the  injury  which  he  has  lately  done  to  himself.  Never  was  there 
a  man  who  had  made  such  war  upon  all  his  own  hopes  and  advan- 
tages. Had  this  cursed  institution  of  *  The  friends  of  the  People  ' 
never  taken  place,  or  had  he  done  with  respect  to  it  what  regard 
to  himself — equally  with  regard  to  his  party — required,  he  would 
have  been  at  this  moment  either  in  the  lead  of  affairs,  or  in  a 
situation  still  more  proudly  elevated,  that  of  seeing  his  antagonists 
prostrate  before  him,  and  dependent  for  their  power  on  lids  for- 
bearance and  magnanimity.  All  this  he  has  now  lost ;  and,  in  a 
way,  in  my  opinion,  never  to  be  wholly  recovered. 

"  The  terror  is  that,  finding  other  prospects  more  and  more 
desperate,  he  should  give  more  and  more  in  to  those  French 
principles,  and  at  last  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party. 

"  With  respect  to  Coalitions,  you  need  have  no  apprehen- 
sions. .  •  • 

"  With  respect  to  War,  Pitt's  speech  last  night  left  it  quite 
undecided  .  .  .  but  I  hope  that  this  country  may  be  ready  and 
disposed  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  the  resisting  this  alarming 
progress  of  the  French  Power. 

"  I  will  not,  after  such  a  long  letter,  add  more  than  my  request 
of  compliments  to  the  ladies,  and  that  you  believe  me 

"  Ever  most  truly  and  affectionately  yours 

"  W.  Windham, 

♦'Hill  Stout,  Dumber  &u/,  179a." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Coke's  answer  to  this  letter  has  not 
been  preserved.  Within  a  week,  however,  he  had  determined  to 
enter  the  fray,  for  on  December  27th  Fox  wrote  applauding  his 
decision  and  begging  for  his  presence  on  a  particular  day, — the  first, 
Fox  says,  on  which  he  himself  proposed  to  attend. 

"  I  think,"  Fax  adds,  "  every  day  more  and  more  seriously  of 
the  mischievous  consequences  which  this  measure  must  produce, 
but  I  believe  Pitt  is  determined  to  go  on  with  it."  * 

On  February  1st,  1793,  war  was  declared  with  France.  The 
announcement  met  with  almost  universal  satisfaction  amongst  the 
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bulk  of  the  people,  who  as  yet  had  not  realised  that  a  few  years  of 
successful  achievements  in  arms  may  be  dearly  bought  by  a  long 
period  of  national  distress. 

Soon  after  its  commencement  the  commercial  difficulties  in  which 
the  country  became  involved  gave  weight  to  their  arguments. 
Extensive  mercantile  failures  occurred,  owing  to  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war,  which,  by  affecting  all 
the  foreign  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  was  destructive 
to  mercantile  credit.  Pitt,  it  is  said,  was  never  desirous  for  hostili- 
ties as  his  opponents  represented  him,  but  he  had  to  bear  the  onus 
of  the  measure,  and  he  certainly  grievously  miscalculated  both  the 
duration  of  the  conflict,  and  its  result  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  For  that  war  which  Pitt  and  his  supporters  believed 
would  not  last  two  years,  lasted  upwards  of  twenty ;  and  meanwhile 
the  National  Debt,  which  during  the  American  war  had  increased 
from  150  to  250  millions,  during  the  war  with  France  inc*ease<£¥o 
800  millions. 

"  Would  to  God !  "  Coke  said  years  afterwards,  "  that  Ministers 
had  seen  their  error  before  they  plunged  so  madly  into  a  ttar  which 
has  nearly  been  the  ruin  of  the  country  " ;  *  and  once,  during  a 
period  of  acute  national  poverty  and  agricultural  distress,  he  wrote 
an  undated  memorandum  in  a  notebook  : — 

"  If  Pitt  could  look  up  from  his  grave,  he  might  well  say : 
'Behold  the  consequences  of  having  interfered  with  France  in 
'92.' — George  III  and  the  Tories  have  to  answer  for  it  all !  " 

1  Norwich  Mercury,  January  23rd,  1830. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
CHARITY,  AND  A  WEDDING 

i792-i795 

Mm.  38-41 

ESPITE  the  prevailing  political  excitement  at  this 
period,  Dr.  Parr  became  occupied  about  a  private 
matter,  with  regard  to  which  he  soon  wrote  to  solicit 
Coke's  assistance. 

Dr.  Parr  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Hatton,  neai.  Warwick, 

«  Dear  Sir,  "Jme  "**>  '^ 

"  The  experience  I  have  had  of  your  generosity  and  munifi- 
cence induces  me  to  take  a  second  liberty  in  laying  before  you  a 
case  which  extremely  interests  my  feeling,  and  I  trust  will  not 
be  thought  wholly  unworthy  of  your  attention.  I  shall  do  myself 
the  honour  of  laying  before  you  the  most  important  particulars 
of  the  case,  and  for  information  I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
to  Mr.  Windham,  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  gentleman  in 
whose  behalf  I  am  now  writing  to  you. 

"  Mr.  Porson  is  a  native  of  Norfolk.1  He  was  born  of  very 
humble  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Walsham.  His 
wonderful  talents  induced  some  worthy  men  to  support  him  by 
subscription,  first  at  Eton  School,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  justified  and  rewarded  their  kindness 
by  a  most  astonishing  proficiency  in  learning,  and  I  hazard  nothing 
when  I  assure  you  that  at  this  moment  he  is  the  very  best  Greek 
Scholar  in  England.    An  University  Scholarship,  which  he  gained 

1  Richard  Porson,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  1792  to 
1808.    His  father  was  a  weaver  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker. 
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by  his  uncommon  and  indeed  unparalleled  erudition,  has  for  some 
time  been  vacant,  and  in  August  next  he  must  give  up  a  very 
profitable  fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  because  he  cannot,  from 
motives  of  conscience,  take  orders,  which  by  the  statute  of  the 
society  are  necessary  after  a  term  of  years.  His  honour  therefore 
deprives  him  of  the  protection  to  which  his  learning  entitles  him, 
and  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world  without  a  fortune  and  without 
a  patron.  One  cruel  aggravation  of  his  case  is  that  at  Trinity 
College  there  are  only  two  fellowships  which  laymen  can  long 
hold.  Lately,  one  of  these  fellowships  became  vacant,  and  with 
claims  such  as  no  scholar  could  urge  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Poison  applied  for  it.  I  feel  a  pang  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  Master  of  the  College  who  knows  Mr.  Porson's  distresses, 
attainments,  and  talents,  was  pleased  to  refuse  his  request,  and 
to  give  the  fellowship  to  a  relation  of  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Porson  is  a  man  of  very  few  wants,  not  much  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  possessed  of  an  independence  of  spirit,  not 
favourable  to  his  interests.  Work  he  must,  and  work  he  will, 
for  his  bread ;  and  work,  too,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  do  honour 
to  the  literature  of  his  country  and  age.  But  so  great  a  man  should 
not  be  left  wholly  dependent  upon  booksellers,  nor  exposed  to  the 
distresses  which  age  or  sickness  may  bring  upon  him.  His  friends, 
therefore,  intend  to  raise  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
for  buying  him  an  annuity,  and  probably  they  will  consult  his 
feelings  by  not  informing  him,  in  detail,  who  his  benefactors  are. 

"  Such,  sir,  is  the  case  which  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting\ 


to  your  consideration,  and  when  I  assure  you  that  Norfolk  never  \ 
produced  a  greater  man  and  that  England  at  this  day  cannot 
boast  of  so  good  a  scholar,  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  / 
sympathising  with  his  sorrows  and  for  endeavouring  to  interest 
men  of  fortune  and  men  of  worth  in  his  favour. 

"  I  will  again  refer  you  to  Mr.  Windham  for  the  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  said*"  •  .  • 

"  Less  said  by  you  on  behalf  of  Porson's  great  mind,"  replied 
Coke,  "would  have  been  sufficient,  without  referring  me  to  a 
second  person  to  induce  me  to  contribute  by  a  small  gift  of  £50 
to  his  future  comfort,  which  I  send  a  draft  for." 

To  which  Parr  replied,  on  June  27th  : — 

"  Yesterday  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  very  obliging 
letter,  together  with  a  most  valuable  present  of  fifty  pounds  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Porson,  for  which,  both  in  his  name  and  my  own, 
I  entreat  you  to  accept  my  most  respectful  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments.   To  a  man  in  whose  mind  benevolence  is  united  with 
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that  delicacy  which  is  the  fruit  of  good  learning,  it  is  a  great 
consolation  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  his  appli- 
cation to  men  of  that  prompt  and  dignified  generosity  which  I 
have  more  than  once  experienced  in  you. 

"  It  will,  I  am  sure,  give  you  satisfaction  to  be  told  that  our 
learned  Norfolkian  will  probably  be  more  comfortable  for  the 
rest  of  his  days." 

In  this  instance,  out  of  his  own  wnall  means,  Parr  personally 
contributed  fifteen  pounds  to  the  fund,  and  the  result  of  the  sub- 
scrijrtion  collected  was  to  provide  Porson  with  an  annuity  of  £100 
a  year.  Thenceforward  Parr  always  endeavoured  to  befriend  the 
great  Greek  scholar,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Mrs. 
Parr,  who  objected,  and  not  without  ample  reason,  to  the  dirty 
and  drunken  habits  of  her  husband's  celebrated  prot£g6.  Still  more, 
although  a  vain  man,  and  extremely  jealous  of  his  own  priority  in 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  Parr  always  magnanimously  paid  a  tribute 
to  Porson's  learning.  "  Professor  Porson,"  he  would  say,  "  is  the 
best  Attic  Greek  scholar  in  Europe  " ;  only,  one  day,  when  out 
riding  with  a  friend,  Parr  suddenly  switched  his  horse  with  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  and  exclaimed,  determinedly  :  "  Porson  has 
more  Greek,  but  no  man's  horse,  John,  carries  more  Latin  than 
mine  1 " 

Parr's  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  a  rival,  however, 
Porson  did  not  share.  Though  grateful  for  the  Doctor's  efforts 
on  his  behalf,  Porson  viewed  Parr  very  much  in  the  fight  of  sounding 
brass,  and  was  keen  to  throw  ridicule  upon  Parr's  bombastic  con- 
versation. The  only  record  of  Coke  ever  meeting  Porson  was  on 
the  well-known  occasion  when,  a  large  company  being  assembled 
at  the  Doctor's  house,  and  Parr  being  minded  to  introduce  some 
profound  topic  which  should  give  full  scope  for  displaying  his  own 
exceptional  powers  of  reasoning,  turned  to  Porson  and  inquired 
sententiously  :  "  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  think  about  the  introduction 
of  moral  and  physical  evil  into  the  world  ?  "  A  hush  fell  upon  the 
company,  and  all  awaited  Porson's  reply  with  respect.  He  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  solemnity  which  rivalled  the 
Doctor's  own,  delivered  himself  of  the  conclusion  which  effectually 
nipped  Parr's  eloquence  :  "  Why,  Doctor,  I  think  we  should  have 
done  very  well  without  either !  " 

Porson's  unbroken  assurance,  in  short,  awed  even  the  self-com- 
placency of  Parr ;  and  the  Doctor,  who  invariably  lost  his  temper 
when  contradicted,  was  no  match  for  the  cool  and  impudent  repartee 
of  the  great  Grecian.  On  one  occasion  in  a  dispute  with  Porson, 
Parr,  feeling  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  argument,  said  rudely : 
"  Professor,  my  opinion  of  you  is  most  contemptible  !  "     "  Sir," 
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returned  Poison  calmly,  "  I  never  knew  an  opinion  of  yours  that  was 
not  contemptible ! " 

The  year  following  Parr's  championship  of  Porson,  another  and 
a  far  different  subject  for  charity  presented  itself  to  Coke. 

At  this  date  Fox's  financial  embarrassment,  occasioned  by  his 
reckless  extravagance,  had  reached  a  crisis  which  made  it  imperative 
that  his  friends  should  come  to  his  assistance.  Once  Fox,  alluding 
to  his  ill-health,  had  remarked  that  he  was  compelled  to  observe 
much  regularity  in  his  diet  and  hours,  adding,  u  I  live  by  line  and 
rule,  like  clockwork."  "  Yes,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I  suppose  you 
mean  you  go  tick,  tick,  tick  !  $n  But  by  1793  matters  reached  a 
point  at  which  even  this  method  of  procedure  was  closed  to  him, 
and  while  Fox  himself  wondered,  somewhat  hopelessly,  if  he  could 
make  a  living  at  the  Bar,  his  friends  decided  to  form  a  committee, 
secretly,  to  discover  some  plan  of  affording  him  relief. 

Coke  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to,  if  he  did  not  actually 
originate,  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  this  end.  The  committee 
consisted  of  himself,  Lord  G.  Cavendish,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Messrs,  Crewe,  Coombe,  Adair,  Bypg,  Francis  Wyner,  Wrightson, 
Skinner  and  Pelham.  They  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern 
in  the  Strand  on  June  1st  and  discussed  how  the  proposed  assistance 
could  be  proffered  in  a  guise  which  would  not  offend.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  it  should  take  the  delicate  form  of  "  offering  to  Mr. 
Fox  some  effective  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  long  and  unwearied 
public  exertions." 

The  question  had  no  sooner  been  bruited  than  Parr  got  wind  of 
it.  He  waited  till  after  the  meeting,  and  then  wrote  to  beg  Coke 
to  give  him  further  information  that  he  might  become  "  a  humble 
fellow-labourer  in  this  important  work  of  justice  to  the  most  injured 
of  men,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  most  useful  of  citizens,  and  of 
reverence  to  the  most  accomplished  of  Statesmen," 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,"  Coke  replied,  u  to  find  that  we 
may  rank  you  with  the  promoters  of  the  present  laudable  under- 
taking, which  succeeds  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
we  could  form !  Nor  am  I  less  pleased  to  find  that  you  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Fox  never  deserved  better  of  his 
country  for  his  parliamentary  conduct  during  the  present  Session, 
in  opposing  measures  which  I  fear  will  shortly  be  proved  to  have 
plunged  this  country  in  very  serious  difficulties,  with  no  better 
plea  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  than  to  avert  very  distant 
evils,  or  rather  danger  of  their  own  creating,  in  order,  by  working 
on  the  fears  of  the  timid,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
for  involving  us  in  the  present  calamitous  war.     All  we  have 

1  Wraully  P*stk*mow  Mmmn,  Vol.  I,  p«  339. 
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now  to  hope  for  is  a  speedy  conclusion  of  it.  But  this  we  must  hope 
for  in  yain,  as  nothing  less  than  unconditional  submission  on  the 
part  of  France  will  be  accepted  by  those  in  power,  notwithstanding 
our  dearly-bought  experience  in  America. 

Mrs.  Coke  also  wrote  furnishing  Parr  with  particulars  respecting 
the  proposed  fund,  and  a  fortnight  later  the  Doctor  replied  that 
he  was  "  happy  and  proud  to  acknowledge  "  the  letters  by  which 
he  had  been  honoured  from  both,  and  to  explain  that  he  had  sent 
his  "  little  contribution  "  to  the  Fund.  "  It  contains/'  he  adds 
with  a  simplicity  which  contrasts  with  his  otherwise  bombastic 
utterances,  "  a  full  half-year  of  my  ecclesiastical  income — I  wish  it 
could  with  convenience  have  been  more." 

He  forthwith  started  an  active  canvass  on  behalf  of  the  Fund, 
and  forwarded  to  Holkham  a  detailed  account  of  his  stewardship, 

**  With  the  good  people  of  Warwick  I  had  many  interviews ; 
they  are  few  in  number  and  not  very  affluent  in  circumstances, 
but  truly  Whiggish  in  principles,  and  to  Mr.  Fox' most  friendly 
in  attachment.  Just  before  I  left  the  country  it  was  settled  that 
upon  the  return  of  some  reputable  tradesman  from  Chester  Fair, 
my  friends  should  meet  and  agree  upon  their  contributions. 
I  left  with  them  two  guineas,  which  I  received  at  a  Bowling  Green 
from  a  country  clergyman  and  a  country  suTgeon  whose  hearts 
are  with  us  and  whose  gifts  would  have  been  larger  if  prudence 
had  permitted.  A  wise  and  worthy  man  who  lives  at  Birmingham, 
and  whose  firmness  in  seasons  of  danger  and  difficulty  would  stand 
even  comparison  with  your  own,  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds.  .  .  . 
I  applied  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman  at  Kenilworth — whose 
property  and  person  have  been  threatened  as  well  as  my  own, 
because  his  opinions  are  just  and  his  spirit  as  firm  as  my  own — 
and  though  encumbered  with  a  family  of  six  or  seven  children, 
he  assured  me  he  would  send  ten  pounds." 

A  Quaker  and  an  "  opulent  Dissenter  "  in  Birmingham  were  the 
next  objects  of  Parr's  attacks.  In  Worcestershire  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  encounter  a  "  sturdy  Whiggish  yeoman,"  and  "  by  my 
conversation  with  him  I  obtained  a  promise  that  he  would  give, 
and  persuade  others  to  give  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power ; 
neither  he  nor  his  neighbours  are  rich,  but  they  will  do  something, 
and  whatever  they  do  will  be  well  meant."  In  Monmouthshire 
he  stayed  with  friends  whose  principles  gave  him  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction. 

"  You  would  sympathise  with  the  joy  I  feel,  not  only  from 
the  hospitality  and  politeness  of  my  host  and  hostess,  but  from 
the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  Whiggism,  and  from  the 
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warmth  of  their  regard  for  Mr.  Fox.  I  am  at  this  moment  sur- 
rounded by  Welsh  mountains,  and  I  have  a  better  taste  for  their 
grandeur  from  the  presence  of  four  Whigs  whom  no  Court  can 
corrupt,  whom  Pitt  could  never  delude,  and  whom  Mr.  Windham 
himself  could  not  intimidate  ;  from  one  of  them  I  shall  this  day 
send  up  a  contribution  of  ten  pounds,  and  of  the  rest  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  assure  you  that  they  feel  all  the  ardour,  and  will 
act  with  all  the  generosity  which  you  or  I  could  wish.  .  .  .  My 
worthy  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene,  are  just  as  warm 
in  the  business  as  myself,  and  will  do  what  is  consi4ered  proper. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  that  if  the  success  of  our  cause  depended 
upon  honest  hearts  and  wise  heads,  these  four  Whigs  would  lead 
four  hundred  Tories  captive,  and  put  four  thousand  to  shame  by 
the  rectitude  of  their  intentions  and  the  manliness  of  their 
conduct.  .  .  ." 

Apart  from  the  burning  question  of  party  politics,  and  of  patriot- 
ism as  interpreted  by  active  antagonism  to  Pitt,  if  posterity  needed 
proof  of  the  affection  which  Fox  was  capable  of  inspiring,  they  might 
surely  find  it  in  Dr.  Parr's  letter.  The  people  of  Warwick  "  not 
very  affluent  in  circumstances,"  the  "reputable  tradesman"  at 
Chester,  the  country  clergyman  and  surgeon  at  the  Bowling  Green, 
the  parson  at  Kenilworth  with  his  large  family,  the  "  sturdy  Whig- 
gish  yeoman,"  the  "  well-disposed  attorney,"  and  others  apparently 
of  small  means,  all  giving  what  they  could  ill  afford,  not  to  mention 
Parr  himself  cheerfully  resigning  half  his  slender  yearly  stipend — 
these  are  surely  remarkable  proofs  of  the  sway  which  Fox  exercised 
over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  more  especially  when  one  con- 
siders that  all  these  contributors  to  the  Fund  must  have  been  fully 
aware  that  Fox  owed  his  distress,  not  to  undeserved  misfortune, 
but  wholly  to  his  own  reckless  folly  and  vice  ;  a  cause  by  which  they 
had  no  guarantee  that  their  offerings  would  not  also  be  quickly 
dissipated. 

And  if  further  evidence  were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  man,  then  almost  in  as  great  straits  pecuniarily  as  was 
Fox  himself,  gave  handsomely  to  the  Fund.  That  man  was  Coke's 
old  friend  Lord  Moira  (formerly  Lord  Rawdon),  and  his  donation 
was  due  to  the  following  curious  chain  of  events. 

While  Lord  Moira  was  absent  in  India,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
made  certain  observations  respecting  him  in  the  Housq  of  Lords 
at  which  Lord  Moira  took  great  offence.  Immediately  upon  his 
return  to  England,  he  called  upon  the  Duke,  and  demanded  a  re* 
traction  and  an  apology.  To  this  the  Duke  at  once  consented,  but 
Lord  Moira,  not  deeming  a  private  apology  adequate,  required  the 
Duke  to  read  a  public  apology  in  the  House  of  Lords.    This  also  the 
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Duke  did,  and  Lord  Moira  then  decided  to  call  upon  Fox  to  do  the 
same  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Coke,  knowing  Fox's  independent 
spirit,  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to  make  an  apology  in  any 
but  his  own  words,  went  to  the  House  of  Lords — the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  ever  set  foot  inside  its  walk — and  sent  for  Lord  Moira. 
He  implored  the  latter  not  to  put  his  intentions  into  execution, 
saying,  "  Fox  is  my  dearest  friend ;  and  if  you  did  but  know  him  as 
well  as  I  do,  you  would  love  him  as  much." 

At  length  Lord  Moira  consented  to  forgo  his  intention  ;  where- 
upon Coke  insisted  that  he  should  come,  forthwith,  and  be  introduced 
to  Fox.  From  that  time  forward  these  two  great  men,  on  the 
strength  of  their  common  friendship  for  Coke,  became  devoted  to 
each  other.  When  the  subscription  for  Fox  was  being  privately 
raised,  Coke,  knowing  that  Lord  Moira  was  himself  in  pecuniary 
distress,  did  not  wish  him  to  contribute  to  it,  but  happening  one 
day  inadvertently  to  mention  the  existence  of  the  Fox  Fund  in  Lord 
Moira's  presence,  the  latter,  with  characteristic  generosity,  at  once 
exclaimed,  "  Tom,  I  am  delighted  you  have  mentioned  it  to  me — 
here  is  a  thousand  pounds ! "  and  without  n  moment's  hesitation 
he  presented  Coke  with  a  cheque  for  the  amount  named.1 

The  result  of  the  subscriptions  got  together  by  Fox's  friends  was 
a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  present  him  with  a  handsome  annuity 
of  £3000,  for  which  Coke  and  two  of  his  friends  were  appointed 
trustees ;  and  which  Fox  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
tendered.  From  that  day  forward  Fox  never  attended  Newmarket,1 
nor  ever  again  played  for  money ;  and  although  this  must  be  con- 
sidered as  only  what  was  due  to  the  friends  who  had  helped  him 
in  his  embarrassment,  yet  in  view  of  the  habits  of  his  whole  former 
life  it  also  indicates  a  strength  of  moral  character  with  which  his 
enemies  did  not  always  accredit  him. 

During  the  months  which  followed,  Coke  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  prominent  part  in  current  politics.  The  adherents  of  Fox 
were  too  much  in  the  minority  to  stem  the  tide  of  events ;  the  great 
measures  which  Coke  had  most  at  heart — Parliamentary  Reform, 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — were 
all,  perforce,  in  abeyance.  Measures  more  pressing  at  the  moment, 
though  of  less  permanent  national  import,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  throughout  the  land.  For  the  spirit  and  the 
panic  of  impending  revolution  had  spread  through  England  till  it 
had  become  a  terror  which  inflamed  the  disaffected  and  paralysed 

1  Told  by  Coke  to  the  Hon.  the  Rev.  Thorn**  Keppe),  Holkham  MSS. 
•  Mtmoirs  of  tht  Whig  Party,  by  Henry  V^tall,  third  Baron  Holland  (1854),  Vol«  * 
p.  66. 
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the  orderly ;  and  the  measures  by  which  Pitt  endeavoured  to  cope 
with  it  seemed  only  to  increase  the  passions  of  the  seditious  and  to 
alienate  the  peaceable,  who  were  indignant  at  what  they  considered 
his  interference  with  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual. 

Still  more,  the  result  of  the  war  which  Coke  had  anticipated  was 
already  taking  effect ;  the  National  Debt  went  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  taxation  became  intolerable ;  while,  daily,  the  uselessness 
of  interference  with  France  became  more  apparent.  For  even  the 
more  moderate  among  the  French  politicians  who  condemned  the 
methods  by  which  France  was  obtaining  her  freedom,  recognised 
that  freedom  to  be  a  matter  of  such  vital  necessity  that,  whatever 
the  cost,  they  were  pledged  to  defend  and  maintain  it. 

Throughout  this  period  Dr.  Parr  never  ceased  to  inveigh  loudly 
in  hh  lengthy  letters  to  Coke  against  "  the  cunning  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  ingenuity  of  our  friend  Mr.  Windham."  Twice  he  relates  sar- 
castically how  he  encountered  Windham  and  expostulated  personally 
with  the  Apostate : — 

"  I  was  well  aware  of  the  blind  zeal  which  actuates  our  Felbrigg 
friend,  but  I  had  not  heard  of  his  intolerance.  I  met  him  twice 
last  February ;  the  conversation  was  warm  each  day,  and  on  the 
second  day  he,  with  some  precipitation,  left  the  room.  ...  I  did 
not  find  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  new  stock  of  ability  to  defend 
his  new  system  of  politics.  ...  It  took  Mr.  Windham  some 
hours  to  explain  his  meaning,  and  it  will  take  me  many  years  to 
understand  it ! " 

And  again  he  laments  : — 

"  It  gives  me  the  most  agonising  feelings  to  find  our  honour- 
able friend,  Mr.  Windham,  so  devoted  to  bad  men  and  so  enslaved 
to  a  bad  cause.  Of  his  integrity  you  and  I  can  have  no  doubt, 
and  for  his  desertion  even  my  partiality  can  make  no  apology. 
.  .  .  Let  the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  or  the  division  of  parties,  or 
the  madness  of  the  people  be  what  they  will,  I  know  that  you  are 
acting  the  wise,  as  well  as  the  honourable  part.  And  I  know  also 
that  the  day  cannot  be  very  distant  when  they  who  now  condemn 
will  hereafter  applaud  and  thank  you." 

But  seeing  that  little  hope  existed,  as  yet,  of  stemming  the  advene 
tide  of  politics,  Coke  tried  to  devise  other  means  of  lessening  the 
universal  distress.  About  this  date  we  find  him  writing  earnestly 
to  Arthur  Young  to  point  out  how  the  riots  among  the  lower  classes 
might  always  be  traced  to  the  same  cause — the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, especially  of  bread,    "  From  my  own  observation,"  he  re- 
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marks,  "  I  do  suspect  the  poor  suffer  greatly  from  the  shameful 
practices  and  combinations  of  the  millers/'  and  he  proposed  framing 
a  bill  to  fix  an  assize  on  flour,  according  to  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
which  should  enforce  millers  to  grind  for  all  persons  at  a  certain  sum 
per  bushel,  such  persons  being  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  corn  whilst 
grinding,  and  penal  clauses  to  be  enacted  against  any  adulteration 
of  the  wheat,  or  mixing  water  with  the  meal  to  increase  the  weight. 

"  I  must  also  mention  another  cruel  grievance  to  the  poor,"  he 
added ;  "  that  there  is  no  legal  restraint  on  shopkeepers  in  villages 
respecting  their  weights  and  measures.  Could  no  means  be  de- 
vised to  protect  the  buyer  from  the  artifices  of  the  seller  without 
injury  to  the  latter  in  their  honest  gains  f  Why  might  not  magis- 
trates have  the  power  of  punishing  for  short  weights  and  measures, 
complaint  to  be  made  within  six  days  ? " 1 

But  Arthur  Young's  answer  has  not  survived,  and  more  than  a 
century  was  to  pass  before  Coke's  suggestion  of  a  Government 
supervision  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted. 

While  these  matters  were  occupying  his  attention,  however,  an 
event  happened  at  Holkham  in  which  he  was,  no  doubt,  even  more 
interested  than  in  a  vain  attempt  to  bring  about  the  betterment  of 
public  affairs. 

His  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Ann,  were  now  approaching  woman- 
hood. Jane,  on  December  22nd,  was  about  to  complete  her  sixteenth 
year ;  while  Ann  had  passed  her  fourteenth  birthday  on  the  pre- 
vious January  23rd.  The  former  had  become  a  strikingly  beautiful 
girl,  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  mother  in  feature,  colouring  and 
expression,  although  she  is  reputed  never  to  have  attained  to  Mrs. 
Coke's  perfection  of  figure.  A  picture  of  her  by  Hoppner  when  she 
was  quite  young  shows  a  lovely,  roguish  face,  with  a  marvellous 
wealth  of  auburn  hair  piled  carelessly  above  her  forehead  and  falling 
in  luxuriant  masses  about  her  shoulders.  To  her  mother's  beauty 
she  united  much  of  her  father's  brain ;  and  the  inherent  love  of  art, 
which  had  shown  itself  in  two  generations  of  Cokes,  found  expres- 
sion again  in  her  wonderful  genius  for  painting. 

She  was  only  fifteen  when  she  painted  a  most  remarkable  picture, 
with  about  five  life-sized  figures,  of  Belisarius  begging — an  ambitious 
and  successful  work,  even  for  an  artist  of  more  mature  age  ;  and  had 
she  belonged  to  a  later  generation,  or  been  born  in  a  different  sphere, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  would  have  made  her  mark  as  an 
artist  of  no  small  repute. 

Ann,  too,  had  a  great  artistic  talent.  Some  of  her  pictures  painted 
when  she  was  quite  young,  both  original  portraits  and  copies  from  the 

*  Autobiography  of  Arthur  Youngs  ed.  by  M.  Bctham  Edwardt,  p.  Si  2. 
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old  masters,  are  extraordinarily  clever ;  while  the  exquisite  manner 
in  which,  later  in  life,  she  copied  and  renovated  some  of  the  delicate 
illuminations  in  the  old  missals  at  Holkham,  as  we  shall  see,  filled 
Roecoe  with  admiration. 

Both  she  and  her  sister  were  pupils  of  Gainsborough,  who  stayed 
at  Holkham  to  teach  them  ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  if 
the  master's  brush  improved  the  pupils'  work,  it  is  certainly  difficult 
in  some  instances  to  distinguish  between  the  paintings  of  the  former 
and  of  the  latter. 

Ann,  without  being  possessed  of  the  really  dazzling  beauty  of  her 
sister,  was  an  unusually  handsome  girl,  with  fine  eyes  and  a  brilliant 
complexion.  She  had  been  more  carefully  relegated  to  the  school- 
room than  Jane,  who,  in  her  position  of  elder  daughter,  had  taken 
a  certain  part  in  social  events  ever  since  she  had  opened  the  ball  in 
1788.  Yet  both  girls  had  been  brought  up  with  the  greatest  care 
and  a  complete  absence  of  luxury.  Everything  which  could  make 
them  simple  in  their  tastes  and  hardy  in  health  was  carried  out  in 
their  education.  Their  food  was  of  the  plainest  description,  they 
were  never  allowed  a  fire  in  their  bedrooms,  or  to  approach  the  fire 
in  the  schoolroom  by  stepping  upon  the  hearthrug, — and  this 
despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  they 
always  wore  dresses  with  short  sleeves  and  low  necks,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  To  such  a  Spartan  discipline,  however,  on  the 
bleak  Norfolk  coast,  and  in  a  large,  cold  house,  even  habit  could 
not  always  inure  them  ;  and  I  have  heard  a  tale  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, Ann  yielded  to  the  inclination  to  approach  the  fire.  Coming 
down  to  the  schoolroom  one  day  at  7  a.m.,  the  hour  when  they 
always  began  lessons  in  the  darkness  of  the  cold  winter  mornings, 
Ann  found  a  miserable  little  apology  for  a  fire  flickering  out  its  un- 
certain life  in  the  large  grate.  No  one  being  about,  the  temptation 
to  warm  her  frozen  hands  and  arms  was  too  strong.  She  trod  upon 
the  forbidden  hearthrug,  and  was  lifting  up  the  poker  with  the  in- 
tention of  poking  the  fire,  when,  to  her  intense  dismay,  the  poker 
came  in  two  in  bet  bands  1  She  used  to  say  that  she  could  never 
forget  the  horror  of  that  moment  when  she  recognised  the  judgment 
with  which  her  disobedience  was  so  pointedly  visited  ! 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1793  that  Ann,  looking  out  of  the  school- 
room window,  saw  a  coach  drive  up  to  the  front  door,  and  heard 
that  young  Mr.  Thomas  Anson  and  his  father  had  driven  over  to 
see  Mr.  Coke.  The  visitors  remained  for  some  time  apparently  in 
private  conversation  with  her  father,  and  Ann  heard  it  whispered 
as  an  open  secret  that  young  Mr.  Anson  had  come  over  to  propose 
for  her  sister  Jane.  He  was,  at  that  time,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  was  heir  to  Shugborough,  which  his  father  had  inherited  from 
a  maternal  uncle. 
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Suddenly  a  message  arrived  in  the  schoolroom  to  say  that  Aon  was 
to  descend  to  the  Saloon  at  once.  She  ran  down  in  her  schoolroom 
dress,  with  her  long  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders ;  and,  to  her 
astonishment,  received  the  announcement  that  it  was  for  her,  and 
not  for  her  elder  sister,  that  Mr.  Anson  had  proposed. 

The  engagement  was  made  public  shortly  afterwards.  "I  am 
very  happy,"  wrote  Fox  on  December  19th,  "  to  hear  that  Miss  Ann 
is  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  in  all  respects  so  eligible.  I  scarcely 
know  Anson  myself,  but  everybody  speaks  well  of  him."  At  the 
date  of  this  letter,  Ann  was  within  a  month  and  a  day  of  com- 
pleting her  fifteenth  year.  Five  days  later,  a  Norfolk  clergyman, 
who  wasjnvited  to  Holkham,  wrote  : — 

■ 

"  So  to  Holkham,  where  we  had  twenty-three  in  family,  and 
the  most  magnificent,  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  agreeable 
style  of  living.  Lord  and  Lady  Melbourne  and  three  daughters, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Coke,  and  Mr.  Anson  made  part  of  the 
society.  The  last-named  gentleman  is  the  husband  elect  of  Miss 
Ann  Coke,  at  present  fifteen  [sic].  She  is  to  wait  therefore  a 
year  to  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  before  she  assumes  the  Dignity 
and  functions  of  a  matron  and  Mistress  of  a  Family.  Mr.  Anson 
is  said  to  have  an  income  of  £22,000  per  annum,  and  certainly 
not  less  than  £14,  or  ,£i5,ooo,"x 

Ann  wept  copiously  when  her  hair  was  put  up  for  the  first  time, 
as  she  was  greatly  afraid  that  Mr.  Anson,  who  had  only  seen  her 
with  it  down  her  back,  would  not  recognise  her,  or  approve  of  the 
alteration.  The  wedding  took  place  on  September  2nd  of  the 
following  year,  when  she  was  still  within  four  months  of  completing 
her  sixteenth  birthday.  At  the  wedding  breakfast  she  looked  such 
a  child  that  Dean  Anson  said  mischievously  to  her  :  "  Ann,  if  you 
will  run  round  the  table,  I  will  give  you  a  sovereign ! "  Scarcely 
had  the  words  left  his  lips,  than  away  went  the  delighted  bride, 
and,  racing  round  the  table,  triumphantly  claimed  her  reward.  She 
had  four  children  before  she  was  twenty,  and  was  so  young  when 
she  began  to  go  out  in  London,  that  her  husband  provided 
for  her  being  chaperoned,  and  at  balls  insisted  on  her  sitting  at 
cards  with  the  dowagers,  which  unfortunately  gave  her  a  taste  for 
gambling. 

Some  years  later,  grave  Arthur  Young,  who  viewed  qll  luxury 
with  suspicion,  dining  at  Mr.  Anson's  to  meet  "  a  farming  party," 
whom  he  describes  as  "all  MJVs  or  in  high  life," — relates  how 
Mr.  Anson's  was  "a  splendid  house,  one  of  the  best  in  London, 
magnificent  furniture,  plate,  servants,  wines  and  everything  equal 

1  Th$  Girlhood  of Maria  Jouf>ha  Holroyd,  edited  by  J.  H.  Adeane  (1896),  p.  255. 
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to  £30,000  or  £40,000  a  year ;  but,"  adds  Arthur  Young  severely, 
"  he  has  no  such  income  !  *n 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  however,  writing  many  years  afterwards* 
gave  a  more  charming  picture  of  the  home-life  of  Coke's  second 
daughter. 

"  Since  leaving  Holkham,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  I  have 
visited  Lord  Anson's,  which  is  a  delightful  and  noble  mansion] 
combining  magnificence  with  solid  comfort.  My  reception  was 
most  kind  and  the  more  I  saw  both  of  Lord  and  Lady  Anson,  the 
more  I  was  pleased  with  both  of  them.  The  former  is  a  fine,  manly, 
noble,  splendid  fellow,  possessing  much  of  the  real  English  char- 
acter, sound  sense,  and  although  perhaps  harried  away  a  little 
too  much  by  country  sports,  has  a  great  deal  of  real  good  in  him. 
The  Lady  requires  to  be  known,  she  has  many  very  amiable 
qualities,  and  seems  to  understand  how  to  manage  him,  keeping 
that  sort  of  persuasive  power  over  her  husband  which  I  think 
every  good  wife  ought  to  have.  To  see  in  the  morning  Lady 
Anson  presiding  at  the  Breakfast-table  with  one  of  her  children 
near  her,  with  the  other  sitting  on  her  knee,  gave  me  a  picture 
of  happiness  and  comfort  which  filled  my  heart  with  delight/9 

Hie  year  after  Coke  lost  his  second  daughter  by  marriage,  a  third 
daughter  was  born  to  him,  on  March  31st,  1795,  who  was  thus  just 
over  sixteen  years  younger  than  her  next  sister,  and  only  a  few 
months  older  than  her  niece,  that  sister's  child,  who  was  born  the 
following  year.  She  was  christened  Elizabeth  Wilhelmina,  the  first 
name  being  that  of  Coke's  mother  and  of  his  younger  sister,  Ls^iy 
Sherborne,  while  the  latter  name  was  given  her  at  the  request  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  was  then  almost  unique  in  England — in 
fact,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  she  was,  at  one  time,  the  sole  possessor 
of  the  name  in  this  country. 

Before  her  birth,  however,  Coke  had  again  been  drawn  into  public 
life.  The  year  1794  dawned  darkly  for  England  with  dissension  at 
home  and  war  abroad.  On  February  7th,  Fox  wrote  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  urge  Coke  to  attend  on  the  following  Monday, 
"  when,"  he  says,  "  Grey  makes  a  motion  u,pon  the  illegality  of 
introducing  foreign  troops  into  this  country  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  which  I  think  a  very  material  question,  and  on  which 
one  would  hope  we  should  have  some  of  our  old  friends  again.  Oij. 
Thursday  I  moved  an  inquiry  into  neglects  about  convoys,  and  upon 
both  these  occasions  we  shall  certainly  divide."  At  this  juncture 
Fox  must  have  clung  more  tenaciously  to  those,  amongst  his  f onpier 
friends  who,  through  good  and  evil  report,  remained  loyal  to  him, 

1  Autofagrapkf  af  Arthur  Towtg,  p.  394. 
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The  July  following  there  took  place  the  great  secession  of  the  Whigs 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  Ministry  was  reconstructed 
and  a  new  Conservative  party  was  formed ;  Portland  became  Home 
Secretary,  Grenville  Foreign  Secretary,  Windham  Secretary  of  War 
and  Fitzwilliam  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

The  desertion  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  struck  consternation  into 
the  ranks  of  those  who  adhered  to  Fox.  Coke  always  maintained 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  Duke's  change  of  politics  was  his  desire 
to  obtain  a  renewal  of  certain  property  in  Marylebone  which  he 
held  under  Government,  worth  £200,000.  But  whatever  construc- 
tion may  be  put  on  the  Duke's  motives  at  this  crisis,  he  fell  into  the 
same  error  of  which  Pitt  had  been  guilty  before  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  bribe  Coke  into  deserting  his  party.  He  wrote  to  Coke  telling 
him  that  His  Majesty  had  given  permission  to  make  three  peers,  and 
begging  him  to  choose  his  title. 

Coke's  indignation  would  not  permit  him  to  send  a  mere  formal 
refusal.  He  at  once  posted  to  London  and  went  straight  to  see 
Mr.  Plumber,  a  very  old  and  staunch  Whig  member.  He  inquired 
abruptly  from  the  latter  whether  he  was  now  a  friend  of  Fox  or  of 
Portland,  "  for  since  so  many  had  changed  their  principles,  it  was 
difficult  to  know  where  to  find  a  friend."  Mr.  Plumber,  whose 
politics  were  unswerving,  replied  warmly  that  if  any  other  man 
had  dared  to  ask  him  such  a  question  he  would  have  considered  it 
as  a  direct  insult,  but  that,  since  he  knew  Mr.  Coke  must  have  some 
good  reason  for  such  an  inquiry,  he  begged  him  to  explain  what  this 
might  be. 

Coke  then  told  him  of  the  Duke's  offer,  and  that  he  wished  Mr. 
Plumber  to  accompany  him  to  Burlington  House,  as  he  required  a 
witness  to  his  interview  with  the  Duke.  Mr.  Plumber  replied  that, 
unfortunately,  this  was  impossible,  as  he  himself  had,  that  very  day, 
taken  leave  of  the  Duke  for  the  last  time,  and  had  vowed  that  he 
would  never  again  set  foot  in  Burlington  House. 

Coke  then  repaired  to  Sir  John  Miller,  to  whom  he  repeated  his 
previous  request.  Sir  John  immediately  complied,  and  they  went 
together  to  Burlington  House.  Mr.  Keppel  gives  a  more  explicit 
account  of  the  interview  than  that  recorded  by  the  Press  version 
of  Coke's  speech.1  On  entering  the  room,  he  says,  Coke  and  Sir 
John  Miller  found  the  Duke  of  Portland  surrounded  by  about  half 
a  dozen  friends  who  were  evidently  paying  great  court  to  him. 
Directly,  however,  the  Duke  saw  who  his  fresh  visitors  were,  he 
rose,  and  hurrying  eagerly  forward,  held  out  both  his  hands,  and 
welcomed  Coke  warmly  to  Burlington  House.  Coke  drew  back, 
and  amidst  the  sudden  silence  of  those  present,  addressed  the 
Duke  in  the  following  words :   "  My  Lord  Duke,  I  have  come  in 

1  See  ant*y  p.  98. 
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person  to  answer  your  letter,  and  to  express  my  astonishment 
and  disgust  at  your  Grace's  believing  me  capable  of  selling  my  prin- 
ciples for  a  peerage ;  and  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  from  this  hour 
I  will  never  again  set  my  foot  within  your  doors.  Good  morning, 
my  Lord."1 

He  then  turned  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  Duke  confused 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  much  astounded  at  the  episode.  "  Mr. 
Coke,"  said  Sheridan  subsequently,  "disdained  to  hide  his  head 
within  a  coronet  when  offered  him  !  "* 

How  bitterly  Fox  felt  the  desertion  of  his  former  friends  is  shown 
in  the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Coke  on  September  5th, 
the  week  before  Ann  Coke's  marriage. 

"  Dear  Coke, — I  deferred  writing  till  I  had  seen  Lord  Robert, 
in  ordeT  to  be  able  to  tell  you  with  more  certainty  about  my 
time  of  going  into  Norfolk.  I  mean  to  be  at  Thetford  the  15th, 
and  think  I  shall  certainly  be  at  Holkham  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  probably  about  the  29th,  but  when  I  am  in  Norfolk  I 
shall  be  able  to  let  you  know  for  certain. 

"  Respecting  those  political  events  you  mention,  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  you  say,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  them  on  every  account. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  blow  to  the  reputation  of  all  public  men, 
for  which  even  those  who,  like  you  and  me,  are  clear  of  the  trans- 
action and  disapproves  of  it,  cannot  fail  in  some  degree  to  suffer ; 
for  it  will  be  reasonably  said  why  is  [this  ?]  or  that  man  more 
trustworthy  than  those  who  are  gone  ?  But  enough  of  this 
unpleasant  subject,  and  I  beg  of  Mrs.  Coke  and  you  to  accept 
my  most  sincere  congratulations  on  Miss  Ann's  marriage  which 
I  understand  is  to  take  place  next  week. 

"  You  know  my  stay  in  Norfolk  is  cut  by  the  necessity  which 

I  am  under  of  being  in  London  on  the  10th  of  October ;  but  I 

hope  both  before  and  after  that  day  to  spend  some  very  pleasant 

days  at  Holkham.   Just  about  me  there  are  but  few  birds  this  year, 

but  I  believe  this  is  accidental,  as  at  Oatlands  and  other  places 

in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  more  than  usual,  and  I  saw 

yesterday  above  thirty  pheasants  where  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 

more  than  two  or  three  in  former  years.     u  v 

'  "  Yours  ever, 

"St.  Ahn'i  Hiu,  S#t.  5/A.  "  C.  J.  Fox* 

"  Pray  tell  Ralph,8  who  is  I  believe  with  you,  that  I  shall  be 
at  Thetford  to  shoot  and  dine  on  the  10th.  It  would  induce 
him  possibly  to  come  thither  a  day  or  two  before  we  go  to  Colham, 
which  I  understand  to  be  fixed  for  17th.'9 

1  Holkham  MSS. 

*  Wraxall,  Tosthumom  Memoirs,  VoL  I,  p.  3. 

'  Ralph  Datton,  Mrt.  Coke't  brother. 
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In  the  excitement  of  his  favourite  sport  at  Holkham,  Fox  tried 
to  bury  the  recollection  of  political  troubles,  but  the  effort  was 
probably  attended  with  but  small  success.  It  was  while  paying  this 
visit  that  he  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  (October,  1794)  on  t^ie  utility 
of  party  politics  :  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  he  says — "  I  hope  not  from 
mere  obstinacy — that  Party  is  far  the  best  system,  if  not  the  only 
one,  for  supporting  the  cause  of  liberty  in  this  country.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  system,  and  this  alone,  has  prevented  Great  Britain 
from  falling  into  what  Hume  calls  the  euthanasia  of  absolute  Mon- 
archy. .  .  .  The  master  of  this  house,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Guild- 
ford, and  Derby,  and  some  others,  with  myself,  make  undoubtedly 
a  small  basis ;  but  then  how  glorious  it  would  be  from  such  small 
beginnings  to  grow  into,  a  real  strong  party  such  as  we  once  were."1 

There  is  a  ring  of  pathos  about  the  concluding  sentence  which 
shows  a  determined  hopefulness  in  the  face  of  mighty  odds.  As 
a  result  of  the  defection  of  so  many  of  his  old  friends,  he  wrote 
more  persistently  to  beg  for  Coke's  support — for  and  against  measures 
brought  forward  in  the  House. 

On  January  5th,  1795,  Sheridan  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  the  last  session,  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  Fox  wrote  to  beg  the  assistance  of  both  Coke  and  his 
brother.  Coke  was  then  in  town ;  none  the  less,  Fox  seemed  to  fear 
that  he  would  not  be  present  for  the  division,  for  writing  again 
more  urgently,  Fox  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  measure 
and  reiterated — "  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  trouble  you,  I  cannot  help 
very  earnestly  desiring  you  to  come." 

This  bill,  which  was  opposed  by  the  apostate  Windham  and  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  Lord  Erskine,  was  thrown  out.  Against  the  Salt 
and  Husbandry  Tax,  Fox  also  requested  Coke's  support,  and  when 
the  Treasonable  Practices  Bill  and  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill  came 
on  he  wrote  to  beg  Coke  to  come  up  specially  from  Holkham.  "  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  these  bills  were  to  go  without  a  vote  of  yours 
against  them,"  he  explains.  In  the  celebrated  motion  of  Fox 
censiping  the  Ministers  for  having  unconstitutionally  advanced 
money  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Prince  Cond£,  Coke 
again  upheld  him  ;  and  Fox,  in  return,  gave  Coke  his  aid  when  the 
latter  carried  into  law  a  bill,  in  which  they  were  both  interested, 
for  extending  the  legal  time  of  shooting. 

,  But  to  one  matter,  which  was  dear  to  Fox's  heart,  Coke  refused 
his  countenance.  In  September,  1795,  Fox  married  Mrs.  Armistead, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  for  many  years ;  but  great  as  was  Coke's 
friendship  for  Fox,  he  always  refused  to  receive  Mrs.  Fox  at  Holk- 
ham. Lord  John  Russell  says :  "  His  (Fox's)  life  from  his  youth 
had  been  one  of  loose  morality.    Even  now  he  seems  to  have  been 

1  Tkt  Life  mut  Than  0/  CUrht  Jsmti  frr,  by  Earl  Rntftll  (1866),  Vol.  in,  pp.  68-9. 
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ashamed  to  avow  to  his  friends  and  to  the  world  that  he  was  able 
to  call  an  affectionate  and  faithful  woman  his  wife.  Hence  Mr.  Coke, 
his  steady  adherent,  while  he  every  year  gladly  received  Fox  at 
Holkham,  refused  to  admit  Mrs.  Fox  into  his  house."  Although 
Mrs.  Fox  stayed  at  Woburn,  at  Mr.  Whitbread's,  at  Lord  Robert 
Spencer's  and  at  the  houses  of  most  of  his  friends,  and  although 
Coke  must  have  met  her  often  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  yet  he  never  acknow- 
ledged her  existence  other  than  by  forwarding  to  her  ample  presents 
of  Holkham  game,  or  by  putting  a  formal  inquiry  respecting  her 
health  at  the  end  of  his  letters  to  Fox ;  to  which  Fox  replied  with 
an  equally  polite  acknowledgment. 


*% 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

A  DUAL  BEREAVEMENT 
i 794-1 800 

Mtat.  40-46 

IN  the  year  of  Fox's  marriage,  another  wedding  took  place  of 
less  happy  omen.  Rumour,  which  had  so  often  prophesied  a 
separation  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Fitfcherbert, 
had  been  particularly  active  with  regard  to  this  matter  during 
the  year  1794.  "  Princess  Fitz,"  as  she  was  facetiously  called, 
was,  gossip  reported,  about  to  be  deserted  for  some  German  wife  of 
the  King's  choosing.  Under  the  circumstances,  Coke — not  only 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Prince,  but  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Lord  Moira,  the  Prince's  confidant — was  constantly 
applied  to  as  an  authority  for  correct  information.  On  July  15th, 
1794,  Lord  Mornington  wrote  triumphantly  from  Brighton  to 
Lord  Grenville : — 

"  I  heard  last  night  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Tom  the 
Third  [Coke]  that  a  treaty  of  separation  and  provision  is  on  foot 
(if  not  already  concluded)  between  his  Royal  Highness  and  the 
late  *  Princess  Fitz.'  I  think  you  ought  to  marry  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  some  frow  immediately ;  and  I  am  told  (by  the  same 
eminent  authority)  that  he  is  very  well  disposed  to  take  such  a 
wife,  as  it  may  be  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  provide  for  him."1 

Coke's  information  proved  correct.  The  Prince,  in  order  once 
more  to  secure  payment  of  his  debts,  deserted  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  with 
as  little  scruple  as  he  had  before  exposed  her  to  public  dishonour 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  On  April  8th,  1795,  he  was  married 
to  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick — a  wedding  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  separation  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  on  January  7th,  of  the  following  year. 

The  month  after  this  event  Coke  dined  at  the  Speaker's.  The 
rule  was  for  the  Speaker  to  give  a  dinner  upon  the  first  Saturday  of 

1  Fortescue  MSS*  Historical  MSS.  Com.,  VoL  XI* 
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the  session  to  the  Ministers  and  their  friends  in  office,  who  were 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  Sunday  was  reserved 
for  the  Opposition ;  afterwards  his  parties  were  promiscuous, 
consisting  chief!/  of  his  private  friends  and  those  who  attended 
his  levees  on  Sunday  evenings.  At  the  Ministerial  dinner  that  year 
there  were  twenty-three  present ;  at  the  Opposition  dinner  three 
persons  appeared  neither  in  full  dress,  nor  powdered,  viz.  Grey, 
Whitbread  fend  General  Tarleton ;  but  Foz  was  in  full  dress  and 
powdered. 

At  the  dinner  when  Coke  was  present,  the  party,  which  numbered 
twenty,  dined  in  a  vaulted  chamber,  an  ancient  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  They  were  served  on  plate  bearing  the  King's  arms,  and 
were  waited  on  by  three  men  out  of  livery  and  four  men  in  full 
liveries  and  bag-wigs.  All  the  guests  on  that  occasion  wore  Court 
dress,  including  the  Speaker,  except  that  he  wore  no  sword.  Charles 
Abbot,1  afterwards  Lord  Colchester,  who  was  one  of  the  guests, 
relates  that :  "  The  style  of  the  dinner  Was  soups  at  top  and  bottom, 
changed  for  fish,  and  afterwards  changed  for  roast  saddle  of  mutton 
and  roast  loin  of  veal.  The  middle  of  the  table  was  filled  with  a 
painted  plateau  ornamented  with  French  white  figures  and  vases  of 
flowers.  Along  each  side  were  five  dishes,  the  middle  centres  being 
a  ham  and  boiled  chicken.  The  second  course  had  a  pig  at  top, 
a  capon  at  bottom  and  the  two  centre  middles  were  a  turkey  and  a 
larded  guinea-fowl.  The  other  dishes — puddings,  pies,  puffs,  blanc- 
manges, etc. "  The  wine  at  the  corners  was  in  ice-pails  during  the 
dinner.  Burgundy,  champagne,  hock,  and  hermitage.  The  dessert 
was  served  by  drawing  the  napkins  and  leaving  the  cloth  on.  Ices 
at  top  and  bottom  ;  the  rest  of  the  dessert,  oranges,  apples,  ginger, 
wafers,  etc.  Sweet  wine  was  served  with  it.  After  the  cloth  was 
drawn  a  plate  of  thin  biscuits  was  placed  at  each  end  of  the  table 
and  the  wine  sent  round,  viz. :  claret,  port,  madeira,  and  sherry./ 
Only  one  toast  was  given — '  The  King.'  The  room  was  lighted 
by  patent  lamps  on  the  chimney  and  upon  the  side  tables.  The 
dinner  table  had  a  double  branch  at  top  and  bottom,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  table.  Coffee  and  tea  wejre  served  on  waiters 
at  eight  o'clock.  The  company  gradually  went  otit  of  the  room,  and 
the  whole  broke  up  at  nine."8 

The  great  subject  of  conversation  at  this  dinner  party  was  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Prince  and  his  wife.  The  general 
impression  at  that  date  was  that  the  alienation  would  prove  tem- 
porary, and  that  in  the  interests  of  the  State  the  Prince  would  be 
induced  to  conquer  his  dislike  to  the  unfortunate  Princess.    Coke, 

1  Chartet  Abbot  (1757-182$),  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Common^  180  j }  created  Baroq 
Colchester  181 7. 

1  bitty  end  Ccrrttpondtnct  of  Lerd  Ctlckattr,  Vol  I,  pp.  34-35.  '     ' ' 
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aware  of  the  wilfulness  of  the  Prince's  disposition,  was  less  sanguine 
—a  view  which  was  shared  by  his  friend  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  always  said  to  be  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

In  May,  1796,  Fox  brought  forward  his  famous  motion  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  with  France,  when  he  again  wrote  to  ask  for  Coke's 
support.  Later  in  this  month  Coke  was  canvassing  for  re-election 
as  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

This  wa$  the  fourth  election  in  which  he  had  stood  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  these  contests,  as  has  already  been  shown,  were 
extremely  riiinous.  The  expense  of  bringing  voters  from  a  distance 
in  those  days  was  very  great,  and  the  drink  consumed  during  the 
poll  was. a  considerable  item.  Had  he  accepted  a  peerage,  it  would 
have  slaved  him  half  a  million  of  money,  for  in  the  course  of  his 
political  life  he  spent  more  than  this  sum  on  his  electioneering 
expenses.  He  possessed  a  large  landed  property  near  Manchester, 
which  had  been  purchased  originally  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  this  he  sold  to  defray  some  of  those  expenses,  parting  with  it, 
of  course,  at  a  fraction  of  what  its  modern  value  would  have  repre- 
sented. 

Strongly  imbued  with  the  creed  that  the  first  duty  of  man  was 
to  mankind,  and  of  every  Englishman  to  uphold  the  British  Conr 
stitution,  Coke  lived  up  to  that  belief  at  the  colt  of  much  of  his 
personal  happiness  and  comfort.  His  correspondence  testifies 
convincingly  to  the  ever-recurring  sacrifice  which  his  close  attention 
to  his  parliamentary  duties  represented  to  him.  Not  only  did  he, 
again  and  again,  incur  the  enormous  expense  and  trouble  entailed 
by  a  contested  election  when  he  could  have  avoided  this,  but  no 
sooner  did  a  measure  which  called  for  his  approbation  come  before 
the  Commons,  than,  in  order  to  register  his  single  vote  in  favour  of 
it,  he  at  once  bade  farewell  to  the  peaceful  country  life  in  which  he 
delighted  and.  set  off  on  the  journey  to  London — a  long  and  tedious 
expedition,  the  wearisome  nature  of  which  is  difficult  to  realise  iti 
modern  rimes.  Nor  did  there  ever  occur  a  period  wheti  Ministers 
were  pursuing  a  policy  which  he  held  to  be  inimical  to  the  good  of 
the  country,  but,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  remained  at  his  post 
fighting  their  machinations  at  the  cost  of  his  health. and  happiness. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  county  were  commemorated  in  Norfolk 
by  a  song  which  used  to  be  sung  by  the  farmers  on  the  estate,  the 
refrain  of  which  ran  as  follows  :— 

Squire  Coke  went  to  Lunnon  to  kick  up  a  ftXBS ; 
He'd  best  stay  at  home  and  grow  tur-r-nips  with  oQs  ! 

Yet  they  tried  to  sympathise  with  what  they  recognised  to  be  his 
endeavour  to  represent  their  grievances  in  Parliamfent.  The  well- 
known  coach-and-four,  with  the.  postilions  dressed  in  blue  and  buff, 
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and  the  hones  decorated  to  match,  ia  which  he  drove  about  die 
county  on  his  electioneering  campaigns,  was  sure  of  a  welcome, 
even  in  districts  which  were  disaffected  to  the  Whig  cause.  But  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  returning  from  canvassing  a  part  of  the 
county  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  him,  a  number  of  sympathetic 
tenants,  afraid  lest  he  had  been  disheartened,  lay  in  wait  for  him 
outside  the  pari  gates,  and  as  his  coach  approached,  the  spokesman 
of  the  party  shouted  reassuringly,  "  Never  ye  mind,  Coke,  lad : 
we'll  gie  ye  our  vote !  "  Whereupon  the  whole  party  insisted  on 
stopping  the  coach  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand  in  order  to  put 
heart  into  him. 

Another  time,  when  he  was  canvassing  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
politics  were  of  a  mixed  character,  he  came  across  a  party  of  rustic 
politicians,  who,  arguing  hotly,  were  also  staking  whatever  pence 
their  means  allowed  on  the  immediate  success  or  failure  of  the  Whig 
cause.  As  he  appeared,  one  of  his  postilions,  who  always  accom- 
panied him  on  his  electioneering  campaigns,  came  hurrying  towards 
him  from  the  group,  scarlet  in  the  face  with  excitement,  and  ex- 
plained naively,  "Oh,  sir,  such  a  thing !  I've  only  got  pence  on  me. 
Will  you,  sir,  lend  me  a  shilling  till  we  get  home,  or  they'll  think 
me  a  Jacobin !  "  Evidently  the  prestige  of  his  master  and  of  the 
Whig  cause  would  have  been  lowered  if  he,  of  all  people,  had  failed 
to  produce  a  sum  adequate  to  the  great  issue  at  stake.     > 

In  those  days  to  secure  success  at  an  election  many  a  stratagem 
was  resorted  to  which  would  now  be  thought  incredible.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion  Coke's  partisans  planned  to  make  the  Tory 
freeholders  drunk  at  his  expense,  intending  when  they  were  past 
scenting  danger,  to  lure  them  on  board  a  ship  and  keep  the  ship  out 
at  sea  till  the  polling  was  over.  The  Tory  freeholders  fell  in  readily 
with  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  and  feasted  royally  at  the  cost 
of  the  Whigs ;  but  when  the  second  part  of  the  scheme  was  about 
to  be  put  into  execution,  even  their  muddled  wits  became  suspicious, 
and  no  plausible  pretext  could  induce  them  to  embark  on  the  pro- 
posed trial  trip.  This  triumph  of  intelligence  on  their  part  was 
afterwards  celebrated  by  them  in  a  song,  the  exultant  chorus  of 
which  ran —  v 

The  Norfolk  Freeholders  ain't  going  to  sea 
Though  a  dozen  old  women  put  drink  in  their  tea ! 

That  surnames,  to  which  any  meaning  could  be  attached,  should 
afford  great  scope  for  wit  in  electioneering  times,  was  only  to  be 
expected.  The  name  Coke,  as  is  well  known,  is  pronounced  Cook,  and 
a  ridiculous  legend  runs  that  it  was  always  called  Qdkey  till  coal  was 
found  upon  the  Derbyshire  estate,  when  its  present  pronunciation 
was  hurriedly  adopted,  in  view  of  the  painful  facility  for  Tory  gibes 
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Which  the  older  pronunciation  would  thenceforward  afford.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  such  a  change  could  ever  have  recommended 
itself  for  such  a  reason  ;  yet  Coke  and  his  friend  and  neighbour, 
Lord  Albemarle,  were  fellow-sufferers  in  this  respect,  though  per- 
haps Lord  Albemarle  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  his  somewhat 
lugubrious  title  of  Bury  offered  special  temptation  to  local  wags. 
Coke  used  to  tell  a  good  story  that,  upon  one  occasion  when  he  was 
standing  for  election  with  Lord  Albemarle,  the  latter  was  interrupted 
upon  the  hustings  by  a  would-be  wag  in  the  audience :  "  Is  thy 
name  Bury  ?  "  asked  the  wag.  "  It  is,"  replied  Lord  Albemarle ; 
"  have  you  any  objections  ?  "  "  Well,  it  has  a  churchyard  sound," 
complained  the  wag.  "  Quite  so,"  said  Lord  Albemarle ;  "  I  have 
come  to  bury  the  other  side  I  "x 

But  in  Norwich  a  story  is  remembered  in  which  Coke  did  not  come 
off  so  well  as  did  Lord  Albemarle  on  the  above  occasion.  Previous 
to  the  Election  of  1796,  Cckt  was  walking  down  the  park  one  day  at 
Holkham  with  Lord  Ormonde  (Hereditary  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland), 
when  they  saw  coming  towards  them  a  sweep,  well  known  to  be  a 
rabid  Tory,  who  at  that  moment  was  so  extremely  black  that  Coke 
could  not  resist  inquiring  facetiously  from  him  as  he  passed  :  "  How 
he  had  left  his  father,  the  Devil  i  "  The  sweep  showed  some  gleam- 
ing white  teeth  and  replied  grimly :  "  He'll  be  better  soon — he's 
wanting  a  Cook  and  Butler  /  " 

For  many  years  in  Parliament  there  had  been  three  Members 
of  the  name  of  Coke,  viz.  T.  W.  Coke,  MP.  for  Norfolk ;  Edward 
Coke,  of  Longford,  his  brother,  M.P.  for  Derby ;  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Parker  Coke,  many  years  M.P.  for  Nottingham.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish which  Member  was  being  quoted  in  the  record  of  parlia- 
mentary speeches,  Coke  was  always  referred  to  as  "  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk."  This  name,  used  first  merely  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion, afterwards  became  a  title  of  honour,  and  "  Coke  of  Norfolk  " 
was  a  name  which,  as  its  owner's  fame  grew,  was  only  replaced  by  that 
of  "  the  great  Coke  of  Norfolk."  Yet  some  there  were  who,  while 
familiar  with  the  name,  remained  ignorant  of  the  causes  to  which 
it  was  to  be  ascribed,  and  thus,  on  one  occasion,  Coke  profited  by 
the  dual  interpretation  which  his  patronymic  afforded.  He  was 
journeying  through  a  district  where  he  was  unknown,  and  at  an  inn 
where  he  had  prearranged  to  stop  for  refreshment  he  was,  to  his 
surprise,  served  with  a  dinner,  which  in  the  number  of  its  courses 
and  the  excellence  of  its  cooking  rivalled  the  banquet  ordered  years 
before  at  the  village  of  Bawdeswell  by  old  Lady  Leicester.  Some- 
what mystified  at  the  magnificence  of  the  repast,  he  inquired  the 
tfmse:   "Ah,"  responded  his  informant  slyly,  "you  see  we  were 

1  I  have  heard  this  story  told  a*  belonging  to  modern  timet.  Possibly  history  repeats 
itself,  bat  it  Wat  William  Charles,  Lord  Albemarle,  of  whom  Coke  used  to  relate  ft. 
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warned  that  the  Great  Cook  of  Norfolk  was  about  to  honour  us  with 
a  visit,  so  we  did  not  wish  to  be  outdone  !  " 

George,  Lord  Albemarle,  tells  an  amusing  story  of  Betty  Radcliffe, 
the  landlady  of  the  Bell  Inn,  Thetf  ord,  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  year  1796.  "  Betty,"  he  explains,  "  wore  a  high  cap,  like  that 
in  which  Mrs.  Gamp  is  seen  in  Dickens'  novels ;  and  a  flaxen  wig, 
which  she  appeared  to  have  outgrown,  for  it  ill  concealed  her  grey 
hairs.  Being  the  sole  proprietress  of  post-horses  in  Norfolk,  she 
assumed  an  independent  demeanour  and  language,  to  which  every 
one  was  compelled  to  submit.  Prior  to  one  of  those  ruinous  election 
contests  in  which  Messrs.  Coke  and  Wodehouse  (afterwards  Lords 
Leicester  and  Wodehouse)  engaged,  the  former  said  to  Betty : 
*  I  want  all  your  post-horses  for  the  next  fortnight/  Betty  gave 
Mr.  Coke  a  knowing  wink  and  said  :  *  I  dare  saa  you  do,  but  cub 
baw  [come,  boy]  along  wi*  me.  What  do  you  see  painted  on  that 
board  ? '  *  The  Bell,'  of  course.'  *  And  on  the  other  side  i ' 
'  The  Bell,'  too !  *  *  Just  so,'  said  Betty.  *  Don't  you  see  that 
my  sign  is  painted  o'  both  sides  ?  You  shall  have  half  my  horses^ 
but  Wuddus  [Wodehouse]  the  other  half.'  "* 

It  is  often  difficult  to  assign  a  date  to  any  particular  electioneering 
ditties,  as,  if  popular,  they  did  duty,  with  appropriate  alterations^ 
for  more  than  one  year's  canvassing ;  but  one  Bacchanalian  ditty, 
which  was  long  a  favourite  in  Norfolk,  first  saw  daylight  in  th?  year 
1796 — the  year  when  Jane  Coke  married  Lord  Ancfover,  although 
the  wedding  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  electipn,  and  the  name 
thus  bestowed  upon  her  was  premature.  There  are  seven  long 
verses,  three  of  which  run  as  follows  :<— • 

I  can't  for  my  life  think  it  anyway  fit 

That  you  should  be  toasting  each  high-titled  man  ; 

What  have  we  sons  of  Norfolk  to  do  with  Bill  Pitt  ? 

Or  yet  with  Charles  Fox — that  illustrious  Statesman  ? 

Fill  a  bumper,  my  host,  and  I'll  give  you  my  Toast, 

On  whom  Norfolk's  Yeomanry  joyously  look. 

Fill  up  to  the  top  on't, 

And  drink  every  drop  on't, 

And  cherish  your  hearts  with  a  bumper  to  Coke  ! 

Chorus. 

Then  fill  high  your  glass,  and  around  let  h  pass, 
Your  wine  will  gain  relish  by  drinking  to  Coke ! 

The  landlord  to  good,  and  the  friend  so  sincere, 
The  generous  heart  that  with  kindness  o'erflows, 
He  who  wipes  from  the  moist  eye  of  mis'ry  its  tear, 
Whose  soul  neither  av'rice  nor  haughtiness  knows ; 
Whose  liberal  hand  doth  with  bounty  expand, 

1  Fifty  Tears  of  My  Lifa  by  George  Thorn*!,  Earl  of  Albemarle  (1876),  Vol.  I,  p.  314. 
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Who  the  mite  from  the  widow  or  orphan  ne'er  took, 

With  that  true  manly  pride, 

That's  to  rirtue  allied. 

Such  a  soul  U  still  found  in  the  bosom  of  Coke  ! 

Chorus. 

Then  replenish  the  bowl  for  each  honest,  true  soul, 
And  toss  off  a  bumper  to  Freedom  and  Coke ! 

The  damsels  of' Norfolk  our  triumph  to  grace,  too, 
For  Coke  and  for  Freedom  their  charms  will  display ; 
See  Andover  comes  with  her  beautiful  face,  top, 
And  lovely  blue  eyes  that  might  rival  the  day. 
That  Norfolk  for  lasses,  each  county  surpasses 
By  their  sweet  selves  I  swear,  and  their  lips  be  the  book  : 
Thus  wine  our  hearts  firing,  and  Beauty  inspiring, 
First  drink  to  the  Ladies,  and  then  drink  to  Coke  ! 

The  Holkham  freeholders  were  very  proud  of  the  charm  of  Coke's 
eldest  daughter,  and  when  during  the  election  her  engagement 
became  known,  the  news  was  received  with  universal  interest  and 
satisfaction.  Now  nineteen,  she  had  become  celebrated  in  society 
for  her  beauty.  During  the  last  two  years  her  likeness  to  her  mother 
had  become  accentuated ;  as  she  had  lost  the  plumpness  which  had 
belonged  to  her  schoolroom  days,  her  features  had  acquired  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  outline  for  which  Mrs.  Coke  was  distinguished, 
and  although  her  figure  is  said  to  have  been  less  fine  than  her  mother's, 
she  was  none  the  less  renowned  for  her  gracefulness  and  her  exquisite 
dancing.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  it  was  put  to  the  question 
at  a  large  dinner  at  the  Pavilion,  who  was  the  handsomest  woman 
in  England,  the  Regent  gave  it  as  his  opinion — "  Without  doubt, 
Lady  Andover." 

Her  attachment  for  Lord  Andover  had  been  of  some  duration, 
but  he  was  poor  and  Coke  objected  to  the  marriage.  Lady  Suffolk, 
much  affronted,  inquired,  "  And  pray,  six,  does  the  blood  of  all  the 
Howards  count  for  nothing  ? "  "  Madam,"  was  Coke's  answer, 
"  I  count  my  blood  as  good  as  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

Apart  from  the  pecuniary  objection,  none  existed,  and  Coke  at 
length  gave  his  consent.  Lord  Andover,  who  was  a  year  older  than 
Jane  Coke,  was  clever,  good-looking  and  extremely  attractive.  He 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  college,  and  when  the  marriage 
at  last  took  place  on  June  27th,  the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  who  had 
a  great  affection  for  him,  journeyed  all  the  way  from  Oxford  to 
Holkham  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Before  that  date,  however,  on  June  1st,  Coke  and  Sir  J.  Wodehouse 
— no  doubt  with  the  aid  of  Betty  Radcliffe's  post-horses — were  both 
elected  without  opposition  for  the  county. 
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Politically,  England  was  approaching  a  disagreeable  crisis.  The 
prospect  of  a  more  permanent  Government  in  France  had  appeared, 
for  a  time,  to  give  hopes  of  that  peace  for  which  Pitt  was  now 
avowedly  anxious.  In  the  autumn  of  1796,  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
dispatched  to  Paris  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  this 
conclusion ;  but  France  refused  to  come  to  terms,  and  he  was 
requested  to  leave  Para  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Already  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  as  a  young 
and  victorious  general  he  was  attracting  the  attention  of  Europe. 
The  fear,  therefore,  of  invasion  from  abroad,  the  heavy  taxation 
entailed  upon  the  country,  the  terrible  financial  distress,  aggravated 
by  a  succession  of  poor  harvests,  and  by  mutinies  in  the  navy  which 
threatened  our  maritime  power,  all  combined  to  render  the  position 
of  the  country  extremely  serious. 

Parr's  comments  to  Coke  upon  the  "Heaven-born  Minister," 
Pitt,  waned  yet  more  scathing : — 

"  I  am  not  so  keen-sighted  as  some  of  my  brethren  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  among  the  natives  of  the  earth ;  but 
if  Pitt  was  born  in  Heaven  I  should  have  no  great  reliance  in  the 
efficacy  of  original  righteousness  among  the  natives  of  these 
higher  abodes — the  Devil,  it  is  said,  was  born  in  Heaven,  and  we 
know  where  he  now  resides.  Pitt  may  be  his  Minister  and  Hoadley1 
may  be  his  chaplain,  but  I  have  no  ambition  to  keep  company 
with  them ! " 

In  April,  1797,  a  county  meeting  was  held  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  in  Norwich,  which  was  attended  by  Coke  and  Lord 
Albeadiarle,  and  by  representatives  from  most  of  the  great  Whig 
houses,  when  a  petition  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fellowes  praying  His 
Majesty  to  dismiss  his  present  Ministers  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  reviving  the  national  credit  and  restoring  peace.  This  was 
almost  universally  adopted.  Later  in  the  year,  Coke  was  warned 
that  by  thus  contumacibusly  opposing  those  in  power  he  was  sacri- 
ficing his  popularity.    His  reply  was  decisive  : — 

"  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  so  doing,"  he  wrote  in  the  month  of 
September ;  u  those  who  are  with  us  upon  principle  are  not  to 
be  shaken ;  those  who  are  against  us  will  do  all  the  mischief 
they  can  whensoever  an  opportunity  occurs.  I  was  brought  up 
to  those  sentiments — to  attach  myself  to  my  friends  and  to 
disregard  my  'enemies,  and  not  to  betray  those  who  had  placed 
confidence  in  me,  by  bargain  and  sale  !  " 

Throughout  that  month  Fox  remained  at  Holkham.  "  Mr.  Fox 
has  been  here  since  the  .commencement  of,  the  sporting  season  and 

1  Hoadley,  chaplain  to  the  Regent. 
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stays  till  ye  6th  or  7th  of  October,"  Coke  wrote ;  but  when  Parlia- 
ment reassembled,  Fox  and  Coke,  in  conjunction  with  Grey,  Sheri- 
dan and  Whitbread,  absented  themselves  from  the  House.  There 
was  no  hope.  Coke  agreed  with  Fox,  of  awakening  the  nation  to  a 
sense  of  its  real  condition,  and  all  power  of  serving  the  country  or 
his  constituents  by  attendance  in  Parliament  was  rendered  impossible, 
when  the  Minister,  by  undue  influence,  had  secured  for  himself  a 
majority  which  carried  everything  as  he  wished.1 

On  December  4th  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  trebling  the  amount 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes.  This  appeared  to  Fox  to  call  for  strenuous 
opposition,  and  he  wrote  from  town  requesting  Coke's  attendance 
in  the  House.  "  If  the  increase  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  should  be 
as  much  disliked  in  Norfolk  as  it  is  here,"  he  suggested,  "  I  think 
you  ought  to  come  up  to  give  one  vote  against  them.  I  shall  come 
up  for  it,  of  course.  The  dislike  to  the  measure  here  is  very  strong 
indeed,  and  nearly  universal. — Thanks  for  your  game  last  Friday ! " 

As  a  result  of  this  letter,  on  the  14th  of  December,  when  the  second 
reading  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  Bill  was  to  take  place,  Fox,  Sheridan 
and  Coke  again  made  their  appearance  in  the  House.  As  they  passed 
through  the  lobby,  which  was  full  of  strangers,  they  were  greeted 
by  a  great  burst  of  applause  and  clapping  of  hands.  Fox  made  a 
long  speech ;  but  the' Ayes  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  were  175  against  Noes  50.1 

Meanwhile  the  fear  of  invasion  from  abroad  was  hourly  increasing 
throughout  England.  The  alarm  reached  a  climax  in  May,  1798, 
when  Napoleon,  keeping  his  destination  a  profound  secret,  prepared 
to  sail  with  his  troops  from  Toulon  on  the  19th.  Eventually  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  intending  a  campaign  in  Egypt,  but  the  im- 
pression in  England  was  that  his  designs  were  directed  against  this 
country,  and  while  his  preparations  for  departure  were  going  on  in 
France,  equally  rapid  preparations  were  being  made  in  England 
for  his  expected  arrival.  Piles  of  faggots  were  ready  to  be  fired  in 
warning  of  his  approach  by  night,  and  red  flags  were  sent  to  each 
parish  to  be  hoisted  on  the  church  steeples  as  a  signal  of  his  approach 
by  day.  In  many  rural  districts  active  steps  were  taken  towards 
strengthening  the  national  means  of  defence ;  and  Coke,  although 
at  no  time  does  he  appear  to  have  entertained  fears  of  Napoleon's 
arrival  in  England,  so  far  yielded  to  the  general  panic,  that  he  ap- 
proached his  old  friend  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  view  to  streng- 
thening the  means  of  defence  on  the  Norfolk  coast. 

By  now  a  friendly  footing  had  been  re-established  between  the 
Prince,  Fox  and  Coke,  for  the  space  of  about  ten  years.  Annually 
the  Prince  had  visited  Holkham,  even  during  the  year  of  his  unfortu- 

1  Diary  *nd  Cfrespemitnci  of  CkarUs  Abbot,  first  Bmrtn  Cohktsttr,  ed.  C.  Lord  Colchester 
(1861 ),  Vol.  I,  p.  ua. 

9  It  was  again  debated  in  the  Commons  January,  1798,  and  finally  passed. 
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nate  marriage ;  and  whatever .  opinion  Coke  entertained,  privately, 
of  the  Prince's  character,  the  Prince  was  the  avowed  friend  of  his 
party,  and  their  outward  relations  were  cordial. 

Thomas  WiUiarq,  Coke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"Sir,  "May  6th,  1798. 

"  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  will  excuse  my  Presumption 
in  writing  this  letter,  and  if,  in  the  request  I  am  going  to  make, 
I  trespass  against  the  rules  of  etiquette,  I  entreat  your  Royal 
Highness  to  pardon  my  transgression,  which  must  be  ascribed  to 
my  entire  ignorance  in  these  respects. 

"  Feeling  eager  to  show  my  zeal  in  defence  of  my  King  and 
Country  at  this  alarming  crisis  (however  I  may  distrust  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  measures,  which  have  produced  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  British  Empire),  I  think  the  best  service  I  can  render  is  by 
raising  a  Squadron  of  Horse,  of  the  most  respectable  Yeomanry 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  I  have  to  request  your  Royal  High- 
nesses permission  that  we  may  wear  the  colours  of  ye  10th  for  our 
Uniform,  and  that  your  Royal  Highness  would  have  the  Con- 
descension to  order  two  soldiers  from  that  Regiment  to  drill 
us ;  and  it  shall  be  our  study  to  show  ourselves  not  undeserving 
these  favours  by  our  unremitting  endeavours  to  profit  by  their 
instructions,  of  which  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging  by  honouring  Holkham  with  your  presence 
in  the  autumn.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  your  Royal 
Highness  from  every  enquiry  I  have  been  able  to  make,  all  descrip- 
tions of  people,  from  the  biggest  to  the  lowest,  are  equally  zealous 
to  exert  their  inmost  powers  to  repel  the  French  and  to  fight  to 
the  last  gasp  in  defence  of  their  King  and  Country. 

"  Military  operations  are  forming  in  every  part  of  this  County, 
the  Merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Lynn  and  Wells  are*arming 
all  their  small  craft  as  expeditiously  w  possible,  which  is  a  vtxy 
wise  measure,  as  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy 
in  such  ships  as  they  must  make  such  an  attempt  in,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  on  our  flat  shores. 

"  I  am  happy  to  think  an  united  people  have  little  to  fear  from 
an  invading  foe,  and  I  freely  confess  that  the  hourly  increase  of 
the  National  Debt  till  the  blessings  of  Peace  shall  be  restored, 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  Ireland,  are  more  serious  objects 
of  terror  to  me  than  all  the  menaces  of  the  French  Directory. 
That  every  happiness  may  attend  and  every  evil  be  averted  from 
your  Royal  Highness  and  your  Posterity  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  Royal  Highness's  much  attached  Servant, 

"Thomas  William  Coki." 
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Apparently,  all  imminent  fear  of  Napoleon's  advent  having  been 
set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  that  Egypt  was  his  present  destination, 
a  certain  delay  occurred  before  the  Prince  was  able  to  comply  with 
Coke's  request,  and  another  letter  from  Coke  must  have  urged  its 
fulfilment,  occasioning  the  following  correspondence  from  the 
Prince  :r— 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  "Thomas  William  Coke. 

*  My  dear  Coke,  "Carltd*  Hovse,  Jnfy  ia*fc,  1798. 

"  I  this  morning  received  your  letter,  and  immediately 
take  up  my  pen  to  answer  it  by  return  of  Post.  I  assure  you  I  have 
neither  been  forgetful  nor  neglectful  as  to  my  not  having  already 
sent  you  a  Sergeant  to  drill  and  to  instruct  your  Corps ;  but 
the  sudden  order  for  the  march  of  my  Regiment  and  for  the  imme- 
diate change  of  our  Quarters,  together  with  the  order  for  our 
being  reviewed  by  the  King,  and  which  is  to  take  place  at  so 
early  a  period  as  To-morrow  Se*nnight,  has  entirely  prevented 
my  already  forestalling  your  wishes ;  I  have  found  you  a  Ser- 
geant, whom  I  will  forward  to  Holkham  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Review  ;  besides  being  a  good  Sergeant,  he  happens  to  be  one 
of  our  best  Rough  Riders,  and  consequently  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  treating  the  Horses,  as  Well' as  drilling  the  Men 
just  as  they  ought  to  be  for  Squadrdn  duty.  Hi*  name  is  Holt- 
ham,  and  I  think  when  you  see  him  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  I 
do  not  starve  the  Regiment.  ! 

"  I  beg  my  very  best  compliments  and  kindest  remembrance 
to  Mrs.  Coke,  and  am,  dear  Coke, 

"  Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

"Georcb,  P. 

"  P.S. — I  ho]?e  you  have  a  good  prospect  of  sport,  and  that 
the  Wet  will  not  effect  [sic]  the  Birds,  in  which  I  confess  I  am 
not  a  little  selfish." 

In  July,  Coke  was  appointed  Major  Commandant  of  the  Holkham 
Yeoman  Cavalry,  and  on  the  23rd  the  Prince  wrote  to  him1  again, 
still  ignoring  all  the  pressing  questions  off  national  import*  but 
dwelling  with  keen  anxiety'  on  the  problem  whether  the  Sergeant 
he  was  sending  to  Holkham,  would  or  would  not  indulge  in  a  failing 
to  which  his  Royal  Master  was  unquestionably  addicted. 

"  My  dear  Coke, 

"  Our  Review  was  over  last  Friday,  and  Yesterday  I  ordered 
Sergeant  Holtham  up  to  town,  to  take  his  departure  by  this 
evening's  stage  for  Holkham.    I  think  he  will  not  disgrace  the 
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Regiment,  and  that  he  will  be  diligent  and  conduct  himself  bo 
at  to  recommend  himself  to  your  protection ;  he  k  honest,  and 
good-tempered,  bnt  apt  now  and  then  to  drink  more  than  bet 
should  do,  and  when  intoxicated  he  forgets  himself  entirely; 
should  this  happen,  it  is  best  not  to  say  anything  to  him  till  he* 
comes  to  himself,  and  then  no  man  can  be  more  sensible  of  hi* 
error  than  he  is ;  he  has  been  perfectly  sober  of  late,  but  I  think, 
it  but  fair  in  recommending  him  to  you  to  state  all  I  know  of  him? 
to  yon.  Should  he,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  the  case,  conduct 
himself  quite  to  your  satisfaction,  perhaps  you  may  find  die  means 
of  procuring  him  in  the  country  some  permanent  situation  for 
the  rest  of  his  Life,  in  which  case  I  could  give  him  Ins  discharge, 
as  I  have  done  by  one,  Sergeant  Taylor,  whom  I  lent  to-  Lord 
Egremont,  and  for  whom  he  has  procured  a  permanent  situation 
for  Life  in  his  Yeomanry  Corps.  Should  Holtham  conduct  him- 
self unworthily,  I  beg  you  will  make  no  scruple  in  writing  to  me? 
and  I  will  instantly  order  him  back  to  the  Regiment  Bat*.  I 
really  believe  him  to  be  an  sxctlUnt  fellow,  and  that  he  is  perfectly 
suited  to  what  you  want  of  him. 

"  In  short,  my  dear  Coke,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  from  the 
advice  I  have  given,  he  is  not  everything  he  ought  to  be.  Mjri 
sincere  wishes  are  that  he  msty  please,  Mid  when  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  paying  you  a  visit  to  Holkham  in  October,  or  November^ 
I  may  have  occuler  [sic]  demonstration  of  his  having  done  his  duty 
by  the  forwardness  in  which  I  shall  find  your  Men  and  Tenants. 

"I  beg  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Coke,  a&d  to  Ralph, 
should  he  be  with  you,  and  am  at  all  times,  my  dear  Coke,  even 
your  sincere  Friend,  u  Q  p  „  i 

Ralph  Dutton,  Mrs.  Coke's  brother,  to  whom  the  Prince  desired 
to  be  remembered,  ipas  a  great  favourite  with  His  Royal  Highness. 
His  marriage  was  an  unusual  romance,  and  occasioned  considerable 
amusement  amongst  his  relations.  His  nephew,  Lord  Sherborne's 
eldest  son,  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Miss  Honor  Gubbins,  whom 
he  met  at  Bath.  She  was  of  good  family,  but  poor,  and  his  parents 
were  anxious  that  he  should  marry  an  heiress,  Miss  Legge. '  'Ralph 
Dutton  was  therefore  deputed  to  go  to  Bath  add  reason  with  his 
erring  nephew.  He  did  so,  but  himself  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Honor  Gubbins,  whom  he  married ;  thus  effectually  ending  his 
nephew's  romance ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  youth  had  to  return 
home  and  many  Miss  Legge,  his  parents'  choice. 

Ralph,  who  was  constantly  at  Holkham,  both  before  and  after 
his  marriage,  appears  to  have  been  there  in  1798,  when  the  Prince 
paid  his  visit ;  and  it  was  orf  this  occasion  that  a  fbnny  incident' 
occurred. 
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Staying  in  the  house  at  Holkham,  in  order  to  examine  some  of  the 
historical  works,  was  a  venerable  Professor.  A  great  historian  and 
bookworm,  he  had  never  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  in  his  life  ;  yet  when 
he  saw  the  rest  of  the  party  setting  off  cheerfully  for  a  day  in  the 
covert,  he  so  visibly  regretted  remaining  behind,  that  Coke,  with 
his  customary  good  nature,  urged  him  to  accompany  them.  Arrived 
at  their  destination,  howeVer,  Coke  took  the  precaution  to  place 
his  learned  guest  at  a  corner  of  the  covert  where  he  believed  the  other 
sportsmen  would  be  well  out  of  his  reach.  During  the  course  of 
the  morning  he  heard  a  most  valiant  and  continuous  firing  from  this 
portion  of  the  ground,  and  at  length  becoming  exceedingly  curious 
to  know  its  result,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Professor.  "  Well, 
what  sport  1 "  he  inquired.  "  You  have  been  firing  pretty  fre- 
quently !  "  "  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor  excitedly ;  "  there 
it  goes  again  I  "  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  gun  to  bis  shoulder 
to  fire,  when  a  man  walked  very  quietly  from,  the  bushes  about 
seventy  yards  in  front  of  him.  It  was  one  of  the  beaters  who  had 
been- set  to  stop  the  pheasants,  and  his  leather  gaiters,  dimly  seen 
through  the  bushes,  had  been  mistaken  for  a  hare  by  the  Professor, 
who,  much  surprised  at  the  aftimal's  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life, 
had  been  firing  at  it  whenever  he  saw  it  move.  But — and  it  was  this 
fact  which,  needless  to  say,  roused  the  hilarity  of  the  assembled 
sportsmen — not  once  had  the  beater  discovered  that  the  Professor 
was  shooting  at  him ! 

Fox,  who  might  possibly,  for  personal  reasons,  have  seen  less 
humour  in  the  incident,  was  not  present  on  this  occasion.  His 
hand  had  been  injured  by  the  bursting  of  his  own  gun  when  out 
shooting,  and  he  wrote  regretfully  that  he  could  not  come  to  Holk- 
ham that  autumn : — 

"  The  doctors  apprehend  that  there  is  yet  more  bone  to  come 
away  from  my  hand,  so  that,  for  this  year,  I  fear  Norfolk  is  out 
of  the  question." 

In  a  later  letter  he  says  : — 

'*  A  Gentleman,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  was  speaking  with 
me  last  Wednesday,  had  a  double-barrelled  Gun  burst  in  his  hand, 
so  that  double-barrels  are  more  decried  here  than  ever." 

Two  yean  later,  Coke  had  sad  reason  to  endorse  Fox's  opinion 
respecting  the  danger  of  what  was  then  considered  the  new-fangled 
double-barrelled  gun. 

The  year  1799  appears  to  have  passed  {uneventfully.  The  only 
record  of  it  relates  to  a  viqit  paid  by  Coke  in  the  month  of  June  to 
Woburn,  where  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  for  some  time  emulated 
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Coke's  example  and  established  an  agricultural  meeting  cm  the 
same  pattern  as  that  first  instituted  at  Holkham,1  On  this  occasion 
there  took  place  a  great  dispute  respecting  the  rival  merits  of  the 
New  Leicester  and  the  Southdown  sheep,  and  Coke  created  some 
excitement  by  offering  the  Leicestershire  Society  a  bet  of  £500 
that  he  would  stock  one  hundred  acres  with  Southdown  wether*, 
against  another  hundred  acres  to  be  stocked  by  the  New  Leicester 
breeders.  This  offer  was,  no  doubt  wisely,  declined  by  the  New 
Leicester  champions,  so  that  the  Leicester  sheep  were  considered 
to  have  received  a  severe  blow  to  their  reputation,  which  was  further 
augmented  when  Coke  gave  the  Duke  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas 
for  a  Southdown  ram.1  Coke's  own  Sheep-shearing  at  Holkham 
took  place  the  following  week,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  autumn 
as  usual  by  a  series  of  shooting  parties.  Coke  had  given  up  keeping 
foxhounds  in  1797,  when  Jones  the  huntsman  had  been  made  bead 
of  the  Stables ;  but  he  continued  as  keen  a  shot  as  ever,  and  there 
was  seldom  a  week  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  when 
his  house  was  not  filled  with  energetic  sportsmen. 

In  January,  1800,  a  large  party,  who  had  assembled  at  Holkham 
for  the  New  Year,  were  invited  to  prolong  their  stay  for  the  series 
of  *  shoots '  which  took  place  during  that  month ;  and  of  the  number 
who  thus  remained  were  Lord  and  Lady  Andover  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anson.  The  latter  had  brought  their  children  with  them, 
who  were  in  the  nursery  with  their  small  aunt,  Eliza  Coke ;  bat 
Lord  and  Lady  Andover,  although  they  had  been  married  about 
four  years,  were  still  childless.  They  were,  however,  a  most  devoted 
couple :  both  young,  clever  and  congenial  in  all  their  tastes,  their 
marriage  had  been  one  of  unclouded  happiness  and  affection,  and 
they  were  so  absorbed  in  each  other's  society  that  they  were  still 
like  bride  and  bridegroom. 

On  January  8th  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  shooters  were 
to  start  early  for  their  day's  sport ;  and  although  there  was  a  sea- 
fog  that  morning,  it  was  not  sufficiently  bad  for  them  to  alter  their 
programme.  At  breakfast,  however,  Lord  Andover  announced 
that  he  had  given  up  his  previous  intention  of  going  with  them, 
and  meant  to  remain  at  home.  Being  pressed  for  an  explanation 
of  his  change  of  plans,  he  at  length  admitted  that  his  wife  had  had 

1  It  hat  been  stated  that  the  Sheep-shearing  took  place  alternately  at  Holkham  and  at 
Woburn ;  but  for  forty-three  years,  daring  the  yean  from  1778  to  1811,  there  appears  to 
be  no  break  in  the  annual  meetings  held  at  Holkham.  By  1S13  the  Woburn  Sheep- 
shearings  were  given  up  on  account  of  the  expense  (see  Brougham's  tJfi  md  ftsscs, 
Vol.  II,  p.  79),  but  the  Duke  would  not  state  the  true  reason,  and  his  popularity  suffered 
in  consequence.  In  the  print  of  the  M  Woburn  Sheep-shearing"  published  by  Garrard  in 
1S11,  see  pages  304-5,  Coke  is  represented  conversing  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  and  Arthur  Young,  while  Professor  Davy  is  standing  in  a  listening  attitude 
behind  him. 

1  The  L§ndm  CMrmck  for  1S04,  July  3rd-5th. 
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unpleasant  dream  about  him  the  night  before,  and  was  feeling 
so  nervous  that  he  had  decided  to  spend  the  day  with  her. 

Lady  Andover  was  well  known  by  her  family  to  have  the  most 
extraordinary  gift  of  foreseeing  events  in  her  dreams ;  so  much 
soy  that  her  relations  used  to  beg  her  "not  to  relate  anything  she  had 
dreamed  because  they  dreaded  its  fulfilment.  But  on  the  present 
occasiori,  curiosity  was  roused,  and  every  one  at  the  table  was  anxious 
to  hear  full  particulars,  until  at  length  Lady  Andover  related  how 
she  had  dreamt  that  while  her  husband  was  with  the  shooters  his 
gun  exploded  and  he  was  killed.  All  present  listened  to  and  com- 
mented upon  the  story ;  some,  naturally,  made  light  of  it,  and  urged 
Lord  Andover  not  to  lose  a  day's  sport  for  such  an  absurd  reason  ; 
but  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  and  after  breakfast  the  fthootexs 
went  off  without  him. 

He  and  Lady  Andover  thereupon  weAt  to  the  Landscape  Room, 
where  they  spent  an  hour  or  mare  very  happily,  she  working  at  a 
copy  she  was  painting  of  a  Poussin,  and  he  reading  Shakespeare 
aloud  to  her.  By  and  by  the  fog  cleared  off,  and  it  came  out  a  moat 
glorious  day.  Then  her  heart  smote  her  for  persuading  Lord  Andover 
to  stay  indoors  on  such  a  lovely  morning,  and  she  felt  as  though  she 
wese  being  very  selfish.  In  a  fit  of  compunction  she  begged  him 
.to  go  out  shooting,  assuring  him  that  she  no  longer  felt  nervous, 
.and  would  think  no  more  about  her  unpleasant  dream.  He  hesitated, 
but  at  last  admitted  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  lose  a  day's  sport,  and 
said  :  "  If  you  will  promise  me  that  you  really  will  not  be  nervous, 
I  should  very  much  bke  to  go."  She  reiterated  that  she  was  no  longer 
netfvons,  and  with  this  assurance  he  left  her.  No  sooner,  however, 
'had  .he  gone,  than-  she  bittetly  regretted  what  she  had  done ;  all 
her  fears  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  unable  to  control  her  fore- 
bodings, she  rushed  after  him,  hoping  to  stop  him  and  bring  him  back. 

She  was,  unfortunately,  too  late ;  Lord  Andover  had  already 
started,  and  rode  away  from  Holkham  never  to  return.  Accompanied 
•by  one  servant,  he  went  towards  the  farm  at  South  Creake,  about 
five  miles,  from  Holkham.  Arrived  there,  he  put  up  the  horses, 
and  walked  on  a  mile  farther  with  his  servant  to  a  common  where 
birds  were  usually  plentiful.  Probably  he  hoped  to  fall  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  party,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  About  1*30  the  dogs  pointed, 
and  he  went  towards  them,  cocking  his  double-barrelled  gun ;  but 
one  of  them  sprang  at  the  birds,  and,  wishing  to  correct  the  animal, 
he  called  it  to  him,  handing  his  gun,  ready  cocked,  to  his  man  who 
« was  behind  him.  Just  as  he  was  stooping  to  catch  the  dog,  by  some 
unhappy  accident  the  gun  which  his  man  was  holding  went  off,  and 
kdgedits  whole  contents  in  Lord  Andover's  back  near  the  shoulder.1 

1  One  account  relates  that  the  servant  was  on  horseback,  and  the  horse  swlicnly 
swerved. 
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lie  fell  iitfiantfyy  and  bled  profusely.  Convinced  that  he  was 
dying,  he  refused  to  allow  the  servant  to  leave  him  and  go  for  help. 
The  horror  tof  the  Scene  can  be  imagined,  and  it  was  increased  by  the 
intense  loneliness  of  the  spot  where  the  accident  happened.  The 
common  was  a  mile  from  the  nearest  house,  not  a:  human  being  was 
within  sight  or  call,,  while  the  unfortunate  servant  was  literally 
beside  himself,  with  tenor  and  distress.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  shot  must  have  penetrated  the  vertebrae  of  Lord  Andover's 
spine,  probably  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  the  lower  extremities 
became  paralysed.  At  last,  being  in  great  suffering,  which  was  inten- 
sified by  the  extreme  cold,  he  consented  that  the  man  should  go 
for  assistance.  The  latter  took  off  his  own  coat  with  which  to  cover 
his  master,  and  leaving  him  lying  helpless  upon  the  ground  and 
apparently  fa*t  bleeding  to  death,  ran  like  a  madman  back  to  the  farm. 
After  as  little  delay  as  was  possible,  he  returned  with  the  farmer 
.in  a  one-horsed  chaise.  They  found  Lord  Andover  was  still  alive, 
and  lifted  him  with  difficulty  into  the  bottom  of  the  chaise,  whetfe 
he  lay,  supported  by  the  farmer.  The  motion  of  driving  over  the 
rough  road  increased  his  bleeding,  and  they  feared  he  would  not  live 
to  reach  the  farm.  His  brain  was  quite  clear,  meanwhile,  and  his 
one  anxiety  was  that  no.  blame  should  be  attached  to  his  unfortunate 
servant.  As  they  moved  slowly  on  their  way  he  begged  repeatedly 
that  every  one  would  be  hind  to  the  man  and  comfort  him.  "  If  I 
die  before  the  family  arrive  from  Holkham,"  he  said,  "  they  are  to 
be  told  this  was  my  great  wish." 

The  farm  was  reached  at  last,  but  Lord  Andover  could  not  bear 
the  pain  of  being  carried  upstairs,  so  4  bed  was  arranged  for  him 
in  the  parlour  j  and  even  when  the  terrible  faintness  somewhat 
diminished,  he  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  moved,  for  fear  he 
should  bleed  to  death  before  his  wife,  could  arrives  The  servant 
had  been  dispatched  to  Holkham  with  all  haste  to  take  the  news, 
and  to  tell  Lady  Andover  and  the  family  to  come  without  delay. 

.Lady  Andover,. meanwhile,  had  been  passing  a  time  of  wretched 
disquietude ;  and  at  length,  unable  to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer, 
she: dressed  and  went  out,  hoping  to  meet  Lord  Andover  returning 
home,  or  possibly  to  hear  the  sounds  of  shooting  which  might 
enable  her  to  find  him.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  she  cut 
across  the  crisp  grass  in  the  park,  walking  quickly,  and  listening  as  she 
went  for  the  report  of  guns  in  the  still  air.  Suddenly  she  heard  a 
clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  approaching  at  full  speed  up  the  drive,  and 
turning,  she  saw  the  servant  on  her  favourite  horse,  Baroness,  gal- 
loping madly  towards  the  house.  Her  first  thought  was  :  "  How 
angry  Lord  Andover  would  be  if  he  could  see  that  man  riding 
Baroness  in  such  a  manner  "  ;  her  next  was  :  "  Something  bos  hap- 
pened I "     As  the  man  caught  sight  of  her  he  turned  his  horse, 
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and  coming  towards  her,  he  cried  out :  "  I  hare  killed  my  lord  1 
the  kindest  and  best  master  that  ever  lived  I  "l 

In  an  extraordinarily  short  space  of  time  Lady  Andover  had 
reached  the  farm,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  followed  later. 
She  found  Lord  Andover  lying  in  the  state  the  servant  had  described 
to  her,  and  he  greeted  her  with  the  words :  "  Dear,  your  dream 
has  come  true !  "  From  the  first  the  doctors  pronounced  his  case 
to  be  hopeless,  the  shot  having  penetrated  one  lung.  Yet  his  voice 
was  strong  and  his  mind  remained  clear  to  the  last,  while  he  met  his 
fate  with  unflinching  courage.  He  repeatedly  begged  the  people 
of  the  house  to  pray  for,  and  with  him.  He  lingered  from  1.30  on 
Wednesday  8th,  when  the  accident  happened,  till  about  the  same 
hour  on  Friday  10th.*  Lady  Andover  never  left  his  bedside,  and 
he  died  in  her  arms.  He  was  only  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  she  being  thus  left  a  widow  at  twenty-three ;  and  the  tragedy 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  of  their  intense  devotion  to  each  other. 
It  is  said  that  in  her  great  grief  Lady  Andover's  beauty  was  intensified. 
She  is  reported  to  have  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to 
weep  without  any  facial  disfigurement ;  the  large  tears  used  to  well 
slowly  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  fall,  without  causing  any  of  the 
unbecoming  symptoms  in  which  weeping  usually  results,  so  that  her 
distress  only  enhanced  her  loveliness. 

The  body  was  put  in  a  coffin  on  the  12th,  and  was  subsequently 
removed  in  a  coach-and-six  to  Tittleshall  for  burial  on  the  20th. 
It  was  borne  to  the  vault  by  sixteen  tenants,  specially  selected  by 
Coke ;  but  it  was  placed  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  vault  to  that 
occupied  by  members  of  the  Coke  family.  It  seems  curious  that  it 
should  not  have  been  taken  to  Lord  Andover's  home  for  burial, 
and  a  strange  notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 'states  that  "  his 
father  was  not  anxious  to  convey  the  corpse  to  Wiltshire,  his  only 
request  was  that  it  should  be  privately  and  respectably  buried.19 

As  to  the  unfortunate  man  who  had  caused  the  disaster,  he 
wandered  about  for  days,  refusing  all  consolation,  and  it  was  feared 
that  he  would  go  out  of  his  mind ;  but,  as  Lord  Andover  had  re* 
quested,  he  met  with  nothing  save  kindness  from  the  family  at 
Holkham,  and  was  never  blamed  for  the  sorrow  he  had  so  un- 
wittingly caused. 

But  the  note  of  tragedy  with  which  this  year  of  1800  had  been 
ushered  in  was  destined  to  be  prolonged. 

Mrs.  Coke  appeared  unable  to  recover  from  the  terrible  shock 
she  had  sustained  on  hearing  of  the  fatal  accident  to  Lord  Andover. 
From  that  date  her  health  seemed  to  flag,  and  her  family  became 
seriously  alarmed  about  her.    On  April  23rd  Windham  mentions  in 

1  GtndcnUnt  Magazine  (1800),  Vol.  I,  p.  94. 
8  One  iccount  says  ke  lingered  till  the  nth. 
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his  diary  how  he  was  writing  to  Coke,  "  who  I  am  afraid  is  ill,  as 
Mrs.  Coke  is,  dangerously/'  At  last  a  severe  attack  of  fainting  made 
her  physicians  insist  on  her  removal  to  Bath  to  see  if  the  \Vaters 
would  effect  a  cure.  Coke  travelled  with  her,  filled  with  anxiety 
on  her  account.  "I  shall  never  forget,"  writes  a  friend,  "the 
distress  and  agitation  of  Mr.  Coke's  mind  on  the  morning  after  he 
brought  her  to  Bath."  But  the  fluctuations  of  her  illness  were 
deceptive.  She  appeared  to  regain  health,  strength  and  beauty. 
Coke,  who  was  at  length  forced  to  leave  her  to  attend  to  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties,  did  so  greatly  reassured  with  regard  to  her  con- 
dition ;  and  when  he  wrote  announcing  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
hasten  back  to  her,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  glad 
news  that  she  had  so  far  recovered  that  she  intended  to  join  him  at 
Holkham  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  she  drove  down  in  her  coach  to  drink  the  waters 
at  the  Pump  Room  for  the  last  time.  A  friend  who  saw  her  pass, 
"her  face  framed  like  a  picture  in  the  window  of  the  coach," 
remarks,  "  To  show  you  how  little  our  dear  Friend  foresaw  what 
would  take  place,  she  had,  but  the  day  before,  purchased  a  most 
elegant  hat  to  wear  when  she  went  to  take  the  air  in  Sydney  Gardens." 
But  the  same  writer  relates  quaintly  how,  after  taking  the  water*, 
u  Our  dear  invalid  complained  that  the  streets  were  so  tumbling 'it 
gave  her  a  pain  in  her  head."  Yet  such  was  the  beauty  of  the  sunny 
June  morning  that  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  forgo  her  accus- 
tomed airing  in  a  Sedan  chair, "  and  although  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  dissuade  her  from  her  intention,  she  replied,  No,  air  and  a  Kttle 
walk  would  revive  her."  On  the  way  to  the  Gardens,  however, 
a  sensation  of  increasing  illness  alarmed  her,  and  meeting  her  niece, 
Miss  Blackewell,  the  latter  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  the  hotel. 
She  was  carried  back  there,  walked  upstairs  unsupported,  pulled  the 
plumed  hat  hastily  from  her  head,  and  so  doing  accidentally  loosened 
her  beautiful  hair,  which  fell  about  her  as  she  shortly  afterwards 
sank  back  upon  her  bed  in  a  heavy  stupor  from  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  rouse  her. 

The  greatest  consternation  forthwith  prevailed.  The  physicians, 
hastily  summoned,  bled  her  copiously,  but  without  producing  signs 
of  returning  consciousness.;  her  faithful  companion,  Mrs.  Branth- 
wayt,  was  beside  herself  with  distress,  and  as  the  news  sped  through 
Bath,  anxious  friends  arrived  to  make  inquiries. respecting  its  truth. 
The  dismay  of  all  was.  augmented  by  the  thought  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  communicate  with  the  husband,  who,  far  away,  was 
happy  in  the  belief  that  the  wife  he  loved  was  about  to  be  restored 
to  him  in  renewed  health.  As  the  long  moments  of  agonising  sus- 
pense went  slowly  by,  hope  ebbed,  and  the  watchers  realised  that 
all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.    One  of  them  with  an  unconsciously 
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dramatic  touch  hm  described  the  strange  beauty  o£  that  tragic 
acene.  Looking  at  the  golden-crowned  head  of  the  still  figure 
before  her,  her  thoughts  must  have  reverted  to  the  [days  when 
the  beautiful  tresses  of  Jane  Dntton  had  been  the. admiration  of 
Almack'a :— "  The  June  sunshine  was  very  bright/9  she  wrote  after- 
wards, "  and  it  shone  so  upon  Mrs.  Coke's  wonderful  hair,  the  Toast 
of  Almack's,  which  fully  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  bed,  that 
hers  was  indeed  the  face  of  an  Angel  set  round  with,  gold."  And 
thus  for  three  hours  the  dying  woman  lay,  unwitting  all  the  tears 
and  tender  ministrations  of  her  friends;  then  her  gentle  spirit 
passed  peacefully  from  the  world. 

"  The  Doctor  seems  to  think  it  was  a  kind  of  Fitt,  but  /  think  it 
was  Natural  Decay  !  "  states  another  onlooker,  upon  whom  the  beauty 
of  her  dead  friend  appears  to  have  made  less, impression  than  the 
fact  that  forty-seven  years  of  life  represented  »a  truly  vast  age. 
A  few  hours  after  the  sad  event  Windham  arrived  in  Bath,  and  after- 
wards wrote  to  Mrs.  Crewe  : — "  As  if  all  were  to  be  melancholy 
upon  our  arrival  here,  the  answer,  I  received  upon  a  message  sent 
to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Coke  was  that  she  had  died  a  few  hours  before. 
.  .  ,  This  loss  .  .  .  involves  in  it  much  that  one  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  contemplating  with  satisfaction,  and  from  which,  at  differ- 
ent times,  part  of  my  own  happiness  had  been  derived."1 

In  a  forgotten  box  at  the  back  of  an  old  cupboard  at  Cannon  Hall,* 
where  they  were,  no  doubt,  placed  by  a  daughter's  hand,  have  been 
found  the  papers  which  describe  that  closing  scene  of  a  blameless 
life.  The.  faded  writing  of  over  a  century  ago  must  once  have  been 
wet  with  tears  for  her  loss,  and  the  tresses  of  bright  hair  which  they 
enfold  were  doubtless  cut  in  bitter  grief  from  the  head  which  they 
had  graced.  Of  incredible  luxuriance  and  fineness,  their  gold  is 
still  of  a  hue  and  brilliancy  which  appears  undiminished,  although 
the  head  on. which  they  once  grew  has  been  lying  in  the  grave  for 
over  a  century.  Here  is  one  letter  addressed  to  the  dead  woman's 
sister  whid}  Hes  wrapped  about  them  : — : 

"  You  have  been  informed,  my  dear  Friend,  of  the  fatal  event 
— I  have  not  the  painful  intelligence  to  communicate  it ;  but  I 
join  with  you  in  affliction.  Tho9  your  sensations,  as  a  Sister,  may 
exceed  mine,  yet  I  weep  for  her  as  a  Friend.  I  loved  her  dearfy, 
who  indeed  did  not  ?  and  happy  was  I  in  the  cordial  return  of 
her  affection.  She  came  to  me  whenever  she  was  able,  as  to  an  old 
Friend,  who  had  loved  her  from  her  childhood,  and  with  whom 
she  could  talk  over  the  recollections  of  former  happy  days.  Even 
so  late  as  Friday  last,  she  sett  with  me  two  hours  in  tranquil  yet 
•animated  spirits,  telling  me  how  much  her  health  had  i 

1  m*dksm\  flwrj,  pp.  4*6-7. 

*  Tke  Yorknhfce  teat  at  M oattga  Spacer  Suahope,  Eiq. 
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and  how  comfortable  she  felt.  Little  did  I  think  I  should  never 
see  her  again  I  Yet  I  hare  the  satisfaction  that  the  last  time  I  did 
see  her,  she  was  composed  and  at  ease.  Her  sweet  countenance 
will  ever  remain  in  my  memory,  expressive  as  it  was  of  every  kind 
and  friendly  sentiment,  in  a  mind  at  peace — such  peace  as  her 
innocent  and  virtuous  soul  deserved  to  enjoy.  And  it  is  likewise 
a  great  satisfaction  to  know,  that  tho'  her  nearest  relations  were  not 
with  her,  she  was  still  amongst  Friends. 

"•No  Friend,  or  relation,  however  near,  could  have  attended 
her  with  more  tenderness,  nor  with  more  judicious  and  prudent 
care,  than  the  valuable  Mrs.  Branthwayt  did.  Neither  did  I 
ever  see  more  distress  than  she  expressed  when  I  called  at  the  door 
on  Monday  about  5  o'clock.  I  was  out  taking  my  airing  in  ye 
wheeling  chair,  and  I  went  down  to  Milson  St*  just  to  make 
my  inquiries  myself,  but  without  the  least  expectation  of  any 
alarming  event.  Mrs.  B.  desired  I  would  be  wheeled  into  the 
passage,  and  she  came  down  to  me  in  an  agony  of  tears.  My 
situation  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  personal  assistance, 
but  I  hurried  back  as  fast  as  I  could  to  inform  my  brother ;  he 
went  there  immediately,  but  all  was  over  before  he  arrived. 

"  You  have  heard  that  she  felt  no  pain,  she  was  insensible  of 
her  end,  which  to  a  virtuous  mind  is  a  happy  circumstance,  as  being 
an  exemption  from  suffering.  You  agree  with  me,  I  know,  that  it 
is  from  the  course  of  our  lives,  and  not  from  the  transitory  feelings 
of  our  last  moments  that  God  will  judge  us.  He  will  accept  our 
best  endeavours  .  .  .  and  of  the  sincerity  of  those  endeavours 
no  one  can  doubt  who  saw  with  what  earnestness,  fidelity,  and 
anxious  exertion  your  dear  sister  performed  every  sound  duty 
of  life.  ... 

"  Before  I  left  Milson  St.,  Miss  Master  was  arrived,  for  the 
moment  she  heard  of  ye  distress,  she  flew  down  instantly  with  that 
affectionate  activity  which  you  know  is  so  natural  to  her,  and  she 
never  left  ye  House,  night  or  day.  From  her  I  aim  informed  that 
herself  and  Mrs.  B.  with  their  two  maids,  and  the  .poor  maid  who 
has  lost  her  mistress,  and  who  laments  the  loss  with  the  greatest 
affliction,  are  the  only  persons  who  have  performed  the  last  sad 
.  offices.  They  have  relieved  each  other,  and  two  of  them  at  a 
time,  have  always  been  in  the  room  both  day  and  night.  ... 

"  Yet  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  your  dear  Sister  was  probably 
not  unaware  in  general  thoughts  at  least,  that  her  end  might  be 
approaching.  In  my  first  conversation  with  Mr.  Coke,  he  told  me 
that  she  had  expressed  her  resignation,  either  to  live  or  die,  and  had 
said  that  she  was  not  afraid  to  die,  because  she  was  n$t  conscious 
that  she  had  evpr  done  an  injury  \to  anyone.  If  she  had  not.  beea  too 
nodes*  and  diffident  of  .herself  she  might,  have  added,  that  she 
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bad  done  mtcb  good  to  many  ;  but  what  she  has  done  will  be  known 
aid  rewarded  in  a  better  world  than  this.  To  all  her  daughters 
it  must  be  a  severe  blow,  and  to  her  poor  little  Eliza  who  was  just 
rising  to  an  age  which  most  demands  a  mother's  care,  it  is  a  depri- 
vation deeply  to  be  lamented.  With  what  delight  did  she  talk 
of  her  little  girl,  and  what  a  beautiful  description  did  she  give 
<  me  of  every  perfection  of  both  mind  and  body,  that  she  saw  spring- 
ing up  in  this  dear  child !  .  .  .  But  for  Mr.  Coke  I  feel  the 
greatest  concern,  the  loss  to  jhim  is  impassable,  such  a  wife  as  she 
has  been,  few  men  ever  possessed,  and  he  knew  her  value.  .  .  . 
•  I  shall  never  forget  his  anguish  respecting  her  health ;  at  one  time 
he  had  little  hopes,  but  unfortunately  for  him  the  variations  of  her 
case  have  flattered  him  since.  .  .  .  These  hopes,  thus  unhappily 
raised,  must  have  made  the  heavy  stroke  fall  with  double  might 
upon  him.  .  .  ." 

In  the  papers  we  read  that,  a  fortnight  later,  on  June  16th,  the 
funeral  took  place  at  Tittleshall  "  of  the  virtuous  and  most  beloved 
wife  of  Mr.  Coke,  the  body  having  been  brought  by  slow  stages  from 
Bath."  Lord  Sherborne,  her  brother,  and  Tom  Anson,  her  son-in- 
law,  are  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the  vault,  where,  less  than 
six  months  before,  the  body  of  her  other  son-in-law  had  been  kid 
to  rest. 

But  of  the  grief  which  Coke  experienced  at  this,  the  greatest 
sorrow  of  his  life,  no  record  now  remains.  With  the  death  of  his 
wife  perished  the  companionship,  the  sympathy  and  the  affection 
which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  his  happiness  during  the  best  years 
of  his  manhood.  In  his  first  romantic,  boyish  love  for  the  beautiful 
Jane  Dutton,  his  judgment  had  not  been  at  fault.  That  she  was  a 
woman  of  exceptional  charm  and  superior  intellect  we  have  seen ; 
that  she  proved  a  wife  who  could  enter  into  his  temperament,  further 
his  schemes  and  promote  his  interests — both  socially  and  in  the 
world  of  active  labour  in  which  his  soul  delighted— we  have  also  had 
evidence.  That  she  never  lived  to  reap,  with  him,  the  just  measure 
of  his  reward  in  the  full  comprehension  and  gratitude  of  his  genera- 
tion is  to  be  regretted ;  so  also  is  it  to  be  regretted  that,  her  per- 
sonality being  what  it  was,  the  only  records  of  it  which  have  survived 
are  scanty  and  unsatisfying.  Compared,  indeed,  with  what  is  known 
of  other  lives  of  a  date  no  more  remote,  her  entire  existence,  like 
the  record  of  her  early  years  at  Holkham,  remains  almost  legendary ; 
but  the  pictures  which  remain  to  perpetuate  her  beauty  are  three 
in  number.  One,  the  picture  by  Zoffany,  at  Sherborne,  already 
referred  to,  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  proud,  somewhat  cold  loveliness 
of  her  girlhood ;  another,  a  pastel  at  Cannon  Hall,  which  has  all  the 
grace  of  a  Reynolds,  a.  portrait  of  her  as  a  young  matron,  more 
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stately  thah  in  her  girlhood  days,  more  radiant  in  beauty  and  happi- 
ness ;  with  powdered  curls  framing  her  charming  face,  and  a  fichu 
which  leaves  revealed  her  beautiful  neck  and  arms,  while  beside  her, 
in  quaint,  white  dresses  down  to  their  heels,  are  her  two  children, 
Jane  and  Ann.1  The  third  portrait  is  by  Barber,  and  belongs  to  a 
far  later  date.  In  it,  her  luxuriant  tresses  are  shrouded  beneath  the 
f olds  of  a  filmy  turban,  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion  is  gone ; 
she  looks  older,  more  pale,  more  grave,  but  still  we  see  the  same 
sweetness  of  expression,  the  same  delicacy  of  feature,  the  same 
winning  grace ;  and  so  she  smiles  at  us  across  the  century  a  charming, 
gracious  presence,  a  true  woman,  a  fitting  mate  of  the  man  whom 
she  married. 

Dr.  Parr,  who  considered  that  no  greater  honour  could  befall 
any  man  than  that  he  should  compose  an  epitaph  on  that  man's 
decease,  wrote  an  epitaph  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coke,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  his  Life  as  the  best  ever  written  by  him.  The  original 
appears  to  be  lost,  but  Dr.  Parr  forwarded  it  to  Fox,  who,  on 
December  23rd,  1801,  replied  : — 

"  I  received  a  few  days  since  your  letter  with  its  enclosure.  I 
do  assure  you  without  compliment  we  admire  the  epitaph  to  the 
greatest  degree.  Words  could  not  have  been  more  happily  chosen 
to  describe  a  pious  and  domestic  woman  with  a  cultivated  under- 
standing and  an  affectionate  heart  " ;  and  he  proceeds  to  criticise 
with  great  care  and  thought,  whether  each  word  and  phrase  is  strictly 
appropriate,  "  Perhaps/9  he  concludes  his  long  letter  apologetically, 
"  my  general  taste  leads  me  rather  to  feel  faults  of  this  side  too  nicely, 
and  to  overlook  proportionately  those  of  negligence  or  carelessness. 
You  see  I  criticise  freely,  and  always  expect  my  friends  to  do  the 
same  by  me  !  " 

But  the  epitaph  which  was  put  up  to  Mrs.  Coke's  memory  in  the 
church  at  Tittleshall  where  she  was  buried,  in  its  touching  simplicity 
and  the  quiet  sorrow  which  it  reveals,  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  Coke  himself.  And  even  making  allowance  for  the  flattering 
nature  of  epitaphs  at  that  period,  it  contains  a  very  just  estimate  of 
a  character  which  charmed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  it. 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

of  Jane,  Wife  of  Thomas  William  Coke  Esquire  of  Holkham 

in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  daughter  of  James  Lennox  Dutton  Esquire 

of  Shireborne  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

She  was  bom  at  Shireborne  November  seth  1753!  and  was  married  there  October  tsth  1775 

and  died  at  Bath  June  sd  1800,  leaving  three  daughters.    Jane  Elizabeth, 

widow  of  Charles  Nevison,  Viscount  Andover,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 

Anne  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Anson  Esquire  of  Shugborough  in  the 

County  of  Stafford.    And  Elizabeth  WQhelmina  Coke. 

1  This  portrait,  and  also  one  of  Lady  Hunloke,  sister  to  Thomas  William  Coke,  are  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  a  French  artist,  whose  name  is  now  lost  5  but  many  believe  them 
to  be  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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Muoificaat  without  pt*famo**pA,chmdtrfl4  with***  e^teatallou ; 

Calm  and  unassuming  in  the  ordinary  offices  of  ipcial  Ufa.    But  inflexible 

and  unwearied  in  the  discharge  of  all  its  nobler  and  mora  arduous  duties, 

Sirs.  Coke  deserved  and  obtained  the  tarn  of  equals,  the  respect  of  inferiors, 

the  attachment  of  domestic*,  the  gratitude  of  the  poor,  the  unfeigned  esteem 

of  every  acquaintance,  and  the  steady  confidence  of  every  friend : 

Her  leveratce  towards  God  was  accompanied  by  such  beoevoleace  towards  mankind 

that  religion  seemed  to  reside  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  heart ;  and  saintly  ware 

the  virtues  which  adorned  her  conjugal  and  parental  character. 

He,  by  whom  this  monument  it  erected,  will  never  cease  to  revere  her  meiuoiy 

and  It  is  the  fervent  wish  of  bis  soul,  that,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  her  example 

himself  and  his  children  may  become  worthy  to  meet  her  again  at  the  last  day, 

and  be  partakers  with  her  of  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 

to  she  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

Above  this,  Coke  caused  a  most  beautiful  monument  to  be  erected, 
the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Nollekens  at  a  cost  of  j£3Q0o. 
Its  composition  and  workmanship  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  it  has 
a  special  interest,  since  the  principal  figure  is  at  once  a  statue  of  Mrs. 
Coke  and  of  Lady  Andover.  The  latter  was  pronounced  by  Nolle- 
kens—as  by  others — to  be  the  living  representation  of  Mrs.  Coke, 
and  since  he  could  not  wish  for  a  more  exact  model,  she  contented, 
during  the  first  sad  months  pf  her  own  widowhood,  to  sit  for  the 
statue  of  her  dead  mother.  To  this  must  be  attributed  a  certain 
wistful  sadness  which  has  crept  into  the  face  of  the  figure,  as  she 
stands  with  gaze  upraised  towards  a  hovering  angel,  while  Love, 
seated  at  her  feet,  holds  up  a  flaming  heart.  The  pose  of  the  statue 
is  beautiful  and  lifelike,  and  the  lovely  upturned  face,  with  its  small, 
exquisite  features,  is  the  face  of  Jane  Dutton  in  the  days  of  her 
girlhood. 

Coke  was  thus  left  alone  with  his  youngest  daughter,  Eliza,  who 
was  at  this  time  just  five  years  old.  She  forthwith  became  the 
object  of  his  tenderest  care,  as  she  remained  throughout  his  life 
that  of  his  deepest  affection.  "  My  beloved  daughter,  the  comfort 
of  my  life,"  he  calls  her  in  1809,  when  writing  to  Dr.  Parr.  She  was, 
however,  brought  up  on  the  same  system  as  her  sisters  had  been, 
that  of  a  complete  absence  of  luxury,  of  simple  food  and  hardy 
habits ;  until,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  left  the  schoolroom  to 
become  mistress  of  Holkham.' 
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CHAPTER  XX      ' 

JOHN  AND  AMELIA  GPIE     . 

i 800-1802 

Mtat.  46-48 

THE  summer  when  Mrs.  Coke  died,  the  guests  who  were 
to  hfcve  been  present  at  the  annual  Sheep-shearing  at 
Hfclkham  were,  instead,  invited  to  stay  at  Woburnl 
Few  besides  local  farmers,  therefore,  met  at  Holkham 
that  year  ;  and  in  the  following  autumn  only  relations 
or  very  intimate  friends  assembled  for  the  shooting,  when  Lady 
Andover,  in  her  deep  mourning  for  both  husband  and  mother,  did 
the  honours  in  that  mother's  place.  •  •< 

Fox,  however,  did  not  allow  Coke  to  remain  long  in  his  seclusion. 
The  condition  of  the  country  had  annually  been  waxing  more  de^ 
plorable,  and  now  two  years  of  scarcity  had  raised  the  price  of  corn 
to  the  unprecedented  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  *< 
quarter.  The  previous  November  in  France,  Napoleon  had  been1 
proclaimed  First  Consul,  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  various  cam* 
paigns  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  created  fresh  panic  ki 'England. 
In  view  of  the  prevailing  disquietude,  Pitt  found  it  necessary  to 
have  an  autumn  session  in  1800,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
Grey  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.  Where- 
upon Fox,  who,  except  when  any  very  important  measure  claimed 
his  attention,  had  been  in  retirement  since  1798,  promptly  wrote 
to  induce  Coke  to  come  up  to  town.  "  As  I  have  been  persuaded  to 
attend  Grey's  motion  on  the  second  of  March,"  he  explained,  *'  I 
own  I  should  like  to  have  as  good  attendance  as  possible,  especially 
of  persons  that  I  particularly  regard."  Coke  consented,  and  was 
present  in  the  House,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a«jr  to  105,  011 
March  25th,  1801. 

Just  before  that  date,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Ministry; 
The  same  month  which  witnessed  the  death  of  Mrs,  Coke  in  1800 
was  a  memorable  one  in  parliamentary  history.  The  political 
union  between  England  and  Ireland  was  then  arranged,  and  in  the* 
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following  January,  i8or,  the  first  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom assembled.  Forthwith,  Pitt  was  forced  to  confront  a  question 
more  formidable  to  him  than  even  the  vexed  question  of  the  war 
with  France  and  the  prevailing  distress  at  home.  The  tacit  support 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  whose  opposition  to  the  union  would 
have  proved  fatal,  had  been  gained  by  a  promise  that  their  claims 
for  representation  in  Parliament  should  be  secured.  Owing  to  the 
personal  opposition  of  the  King  and  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  on 
this  measure,  Pitt  found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise.  "  Are 
we  to  have  Peace  0*  War  t  Are  we  to  be  governed  by  the  candid 
Addington  or  the  imperious  Pitt  ?  Are  we  to  be  cursed  again  by 
*  a  heaven-born '  minister  ? "  wrote  Dr.  Parr  excitedly  to  Coke ; 
and  Pitt,  who  resigned  in  February,  was  succeeded  by  Addington 
on  March  21st. 

The  month  following  was  one  of  special  interest  to  all  Norfolk 
men.  For  some  time  past  the  general  conduct  of  Russia /had. made 
it  evident  that  that  country  was  engaged  in  the  French  interests. 
A  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson  as  second  in  command, 
was  dispatched  to  the  Baltic.  Negotiations  were  tried  witfc  the 
Danes,  and  Parker,  a  dilatory  commander,  was  urged  by  Nelson's 
pluck  and  energy  to  attack  Copenhagen*  On  April  2nd  he  com- 
menced the  attack  which  resulted  in  the  Danes  being  forced  to  agree 
to  a  long  armistice ;  whereupon  the  fleet,  having  sailed  against  the 
Swedes,  who  withdrew,  proceeded  against  the  Russians.  Eventually 
the  accession  of  Alexander  I  changed  the  policy  of  Russia,  and 
peace  was  secured  between  that  country  and  England  ;  but  Norfolk 
throughout  proved  an  inversion  of  the  rule  that  a  hero  is  without 
honour  in  his  own  country;  Nelson's  manoeuvres  were  followed 
with  a  personal  interest,  and  Nelson's  successes  were  acclaimed  with 
a  personal  pride  by  all  men  belonging  to  his  own  county ;  while 
that  Coke  shared  their  faith,  in  Nelson's  courage  and  capability  is 
evinced  by  an  amusing  entry  in  the  Betting  Book  at  Brooks's  Club, 
dated  April  30th,  1801,  which  sets  forth  that : 

"  Mr.  Coke  bets  Sir  Thomas  Miller  50  guineas  that  Nelson  is  neither 
taken  prisoner  or  capitulated." 

The  following  March  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  a  peace 
which,  as  a  critic  remarked,  "everybody  is  glad  of  and  nobody 
proud  of."  Windham,  however,  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown 
against  the  Peace  on  May  13th,  and  this  unpopular  move  cost  him 
dear.1  In  June  a  contested  election  took  place  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich— the  first  after  an  interval  of  thirty-four  years ;  and  Wind- 
ham, who  had  retained  his  seat  for  Norwich  since  1784,  now  found 
1 

1  He  afterwards  frankly  admitted  that  hit  judgment  had  been  at  fault  in  opposing  the 
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himself  opposed  by  William  Smith,  the  leader  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. Recognising  that  popular  feeling  was  against  him,  he 
applied  for  Coke's  support,  which,  in  spite  of  their  recent  political 
differences,  he  believed  would  not  be  denied  him,  "  For  my- 
self/' he  wrote,  "  I  will  not  readily  give  myself  the  mortification 
of  thinking  that  any  political  differences  which  can  at  present 
subsist  will  deprive  me  of  having  your  wishes  and  good  offices  in  my 
favour." ; 

But  to  Coke,  with  his  horror  of  needless  bloodshed,  the  know- 
ledge that  Windham  had  advocated  the  continuance  of  a  useless 
and  cruel  warfare  was  a  fact  which  he  could  not  condone,  and  the 
severity  of  his  answer,  so  different  from  the  cordiality  of  his 
former  attitude  towards  Windham,  marks  his  disapprobation  of 

the  Apostate. 

» 

■ 

Thomas  William  Coke  to  William  Windham. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  "Holrham,  June  6/J,  1802. 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter  this  moment  received,  I  will  tell 
you,  as  you  desire  it,  exactly  what  has  been  my  conduct,  and  the 
measures  taken  by  me  during  the  last  contest  at  Norwich.  In 
the  first  place  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  no  friend  of  yours 
could  be  more  astonished  at  the  change  in  your  Political  senti- 
ments, or  more  deeply  lament  it  than  myself.  No  man  felt  more 
pleasure  in  another's  company  than  I  did  in  yours,  till  your 
warmth  in  carrying  on  the  most  deplorable,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  most  disgraceful,  war  this  kingdom  was  ever  engaged  in,  led 
you,  in  debate,  to  make  use  of  language  which  I  felt  I  did  not 
deserve  any  more  than  those  with  whom  I  acted. 

"  I  thought  the  War  from  the  beginning  both  unjust  and  un- 
necessary, and  a  War  that  wise  Counsel  would  have  avoided ;  it 
has  terminated  disgracefully,  as  I  expected ;  and,  as  His  Majesty 
wisely  said  in  his  address,  has  been  an  extended,  Bloody,  and  ex- 
pensive War  :  and  had  it  not  been  His  gracious  pleasure  to  have 
removed  from  his  Counsels  those  Ministers  who  supported  it,  we 
should  have  been  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  its  complicated 
misery  at  this  very  moment.  I  own  I  rejoiced  most  cordially  in 
the  Peace,  or  Capitulation,  if  you  like  the  term  better ;  and  in 
order  to  maintain  a  consistent  character  (and  I  trust  no  man  can 
impute  to  me  the  contrary)  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  posi- 
tively support  you  at  Norwich;  but  the  recollection  of  early 
friendship  which  is  not,  and  perhaps  can  never  be  wholly  obliter- 
ated from  my  mind,  prevented  me  from  taking  any  very  active 
part  against  you. 
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"  I  will  now  state  how  matters  stand  upon  this  head  : — I  carried 
four  votes  at  Wells  and  one  at  Lynn  polling ;  but  these,  it  must 
>    be  observed,  were  offered,  and  not  sought  by  me. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard, 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Thomas  William  Coo." 

In  point  of  fact,  William  Smith  was  not  particularly  anxious  to 
stand  for  Norwich,  but  the  £clat  of  opposing,  perhaps  ousting  a 
man  of  Windham's  political  status  proved  too  strong  a  temptation, 
and  he  was  elected,  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  Whigs. 

Shortly  before  this  occurred,  Coke  had  journeyed  to  Woburn — 
a  sad  expedition,  for  earlier  in  the  year  his  great  friend  Francis, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  had  died,  and  the  object  of  this  visit  was  to  con- 
sult with  the  new  Duke  upon  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  his 
predecessor's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Sheep-shearing  there. 
Arthur  Young,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  afterwards  re- 
turned \^ith  Coke  for  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearing,  "at  which," 
he  relates,  "  I  have  never  been  before.  He  does  it  handsomely. 
Two  hundred  dined  on  plate.  The  dinner  better  than  at  Woburn, 
I  think  from  the  vicinity  to  the  sea,  which  gives  plenty  of  fish."1 

Although  opposed  in  politics,  considering  the  community  of 
interest  in  agricultural  matters  which  subsisted  between  Arthur 
Young  and  Coke,  it  appears  strange  that  the  former  had  never 
previously  attended  Coke's  great  agricultural  function,  more  es- 
pecially as  his  wife  had  been  a  Miss  Allen  of  Lynn,  sister  to  Mrs. 
Kfthton.  But  Arthur  Young's  heart  had  been  broken  at  the  death 
of  his  favourite  little  daughter  "Bobbin"  in  1797,  and  he  was 
already  a  prey  to  the  religious  melancholia  which  characterised  his 
later  yean.    On  being  again  invited  to  Holkham,  he  wrote  how — 


"  The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Coke  have  written  desiring  me 
to  go  to  Woburn  and  Holkham,  but  all  great  meetings  and  any- 
thing like  festivity  have  for  some  years  become  so  insipid  and 
disagreeable  that  I  shall  have  done  with  them  wholly.  They  are 
links  of  that  worldly  harness  which  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  throw 
down  for  ever." 

Arid  he  never  again  was  present  at  what  he  terms  the  "  four  days' 
bustle  "  of  the  Holkham  "  Clippings." 

Scarcely,  however,  was  Coke  released  from  his  duties  on  this  occa- 
sion than  he  had  to  face  the  exertions  of  a  General  Election.  Sir 
Edward  Astley  had  recently  died,  and  Coke  wrote  to  his  son,  now 

1  tAMtobiagrapkj  of  Artkmr  To**^  edited  bj  M.  Bethim  Edwards  (1S98X  p.  |8$. 
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Sir  Jacob,1  to  promise  every  support  if  the  latter  would  stand  in 
conjunction  with  himself — "  A  handsome  and  kind  offer  of  friend- 
ship," Sir  Jacob  assured  him,  "  which  can  never  be  erased."  But 
while  Coke's  own  election  was  secure,  the  Whigs  were  horrified  at  a 
rumour  that  Windham,  so  recently  ousted  from  Norwich,  now'  in* 
tended  to  stand  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

"Though^"  wrote  Fox  to  Coke  from  Arlington  Street  on 
July  8th,  "  I  do  not  believe  the  report  of  Windham's  offering  him- 
self for  the  county,  I  wrote  as  soon  as  I  heard  it  to  Cholmohdeley.* 
I  had  no  apprehensions  about  his  supporting  you,  but  he  has  of 
late  been  a  little  slippery.  I  thought  it  right  to  secure  him  for 
Sir  Jacob  or  whosoever  you  wished. — This  cursed  Poll  here  is  a 
most  unexpected  trouble." 

Lord  Chohttoadriey  in  his  reply  did  his  best  to  reassure  Fox,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  already  written  to  his  agent  in  Norfolk  to  do 
everything  that  Coke  desired.  But  although  Windham  did  not  take 
any  part  in  the  contest,  Fox's  anxiety  during  the  poll  was  great. 

It  lasted  eight  days,  and  each  day  he  appears  to  have  written  to 
Coke  reporting  or  inquiring  progress,  and  sending  freeholders  at  his 
own  expense  from  all  parts  of  the  country  down  to  vote,  until  the 
happy  moment  when  he  could  at  last  write  to  Coke  :  "  Many  thanks 
for  your  letter  and  its  good  news — I  begin  to  bops,  too  I  " 

At  the  end  of  the  poll  the  numbers  were — for  Coke  4317,  for 
Astley  3612,  and  for  Colonel  Wodehouse  2517.  Coke  congratulated 
the  freeholders  warmly  on  the  fact  that  "  the  country  had  got  rid 
of  the  late  vile  Administration  and  its  viler  head,  Mr.  Pitt !  "  The 
contest  had  actually  cost  the  sum  of  £35,000 ;  but  the  triumph  of 
the  Whigs  was  not  yet  secure.  A  scrutiny  was  demanded  by  the 
friends  of  Colonel  Wodehouse,  and  was  granted.  It  began  on  July 
30th,  ai*d  continued  till  August  28th.  The  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  friends  of  Astley  and  Coke,  who  subscribed  no  less  than  £9,691 
17s.  for  this  purpose.  On  August  28th  the  scrutiny  was  abandoned 
by  Colonel  Wodehouse's  counsel,  and  Astley  and  Coke  were  declared 
duly  elected*  The  former  subsequently  represented  Norfolk  for 
many  years  in  Parliament.8 

In  those  days  there  was  only  one  orthodox  manner  of  celebrating 
any  joyful  event.  An  annual  dinner  was  forthwith  instituted  to 
commemorate  this  triumph  of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  list  of  toasts 
proposed  on  the  first  anniversary  may  present  a  certain  interest  for 
the  curious. 

1  Fifth  baronet. 

*  George  James,  4th  Karl  j  b.  1749,  d,  1827 ;  advanced  to  tfee  Earldom  of  Rockaavage 
and  Marquiaate  of  Cholmondeley  November  22nd,  1815. 

•  Died  1817. 
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In  the  Iris  for  July  30th,  1803,  we  read  how — 

"On  Wednesday  Se'night,  the  anniversary  of  the  County 
Election,  a  numerous  party  of  the  friends  of  Sir  J,  Astley  and  T. 
W.  Coke,  Esquire,  dined  at  the  King's  Head,  Lynn. 

"  The  day  passed  with  much  conviviality. 

"The  following,  with  many  other  appropriate  toasts  were 
given : — 

"  '  The  King,  and  the  invaluable  Constitution.' 

u  *  Sir  J.  Astley  and  T.  W.  Coke,  and  may  they  long  represent 
the  county.' 

"  *  The  Norfolk  Freeholders.' 

" '  The  Mayor  [Lionel  Self]  and  Prosperity  to  the  Town  of 
Lynn — and  may  the  present  and  future  Improvements  depend 
upon  its  Self* 

"  'Our  Absent  Friends.' 

"  l  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County.' 

"  '  Lady  Astley,  and  Prosperity  to  the  House  of  Melton.' 

" *  Lady  Andover,  and  Prosperity  to  the  House  of  Holkham*' 

"  *  Lord  Cholmondeley.' 

" '  Lord  Nelson.' 

"  '  The  Members  for  the  Town.' 

"  *  The  Yeomanry  of  England.' 

"  '  May  Honour  and  Honesty  subdue  Craft  and  Calumny.' 

" '  May  those  who  began  first  come  in  last.' 

" * The   soil   of   England,  and  may  it  prove  a  grave  to  its 

Invaders-' "  Etc.  etc. 


The  list  of  toasts,  in  all,  was  thirty  in  number.  And  for  this 
dinner,  with  its  thirty  toasts  and  its  consequent  "conviviality," 
the  tickets  were  eleven  shillings,  including  wine.  With  this  latter 
item — to  which  we  may  rest  assured  the  freeholders  did  ample  justice 
during  a  space  of  several  hours — the  price  cannot  be  considered 
dear. 

As  to  Lord  Cholmondeley,  who  had  thus  reinstated  himself  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  Whigs,  he  remained  always  a  staunch  friend 
of  Coke's.  One  anecdote  is  related  of  him  in  this  connection,  some 
years  later.  An  agreeable  and  fascinating  man,  he  was  extremely 
fond  of  luxury  and  display.  He  was  one  of  the  four  who  set  up  the 
celebrated  Faro  Bank  at  Brooks's  which  ruined  half  the  town,  and 
from  which  his  gains  were  enormous  ;  but  not  content  with  this  and 
with  his  large  private  income,  he  became  most  fortunate,  and  to 
his  friends  most  formidable,  in  discovering  forgotten  claims  to 
property,  which  he  thus  successfully  added  to  his  already  large 
possessions. 
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At  one  time,  when  looking  over  some  deed  in  order  to  raise  money, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  some  claim  upon  the  property  of  young 
Lord  Clinton,  who,  fearing  that  he  might  be  totally  ruined  if  the 
claim  were  allowed,  promptly  suggested  a  compromise. 

The  affair  made  a  great  commotion,  and  Coke  at  once  wrote 
sarcastically  to  Lord  Cholmondeley :  "  That  wishing  to  feel  easy 
in  his  mind  as  to  his  own  property,  which  he  had  inherited  from  a 
long  train  of  ancestors,  but  knowing  the  various  claims  which  his 
lordship  possessed  upon  that  of  others,  he  begged  leave  to  inquire 
what  sum  Lord  Cholmondeley  would  be  content  to  receive  as  an 
indemnity  for  any  claim  he  might  hereafter  think  fit  to  make  upon 
the  Holkham  estate  ?  " 

Lord  Cholmondeley  replied  in  the  same  vein,  "  that  with  every 
wish  to  tranquillise  the  mind  of  an  old  and  much-loved  friend,  he 
did  not  think  that  in  justice  to  his  own  family  he  could  consistently 
enter  into  any  arrangement  which  might  hereafter  be  so  detri- 
mental to  their  future  interests  !  "* 

Immediately  after  the  Election  of  1802,  on  July  29th,  Fox  set 
off  for  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands,  telling  Coke  that  on  his 
return  he  intended  to  visit  Paris  in  order  to  consult  certain  records 
for  a  history  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  which  he  intended  writing.1 

Meanwhile,  two  other  people,  well  known  to  Coke,  were  also  pur- 
posing to  visit  Paris. 

Amongst  the  many  celebrities  for  whom  Norwich  was  famous  at 
this  date,  one  of  the  best  known  was  Amelia  Opie.  The  daughter 
of  Dr.  Alderson  of  Norwich,  born  1769,  she  early  became  famous 
for  her  novels  and  her  verses,  which  were  widely  read  by  her  con- 
temporaries. She  was,  moreover,  a  fascinating  personality.  Her 
charm  of  manner,  her  vivacity,  her  wonderful  singing,  her  dancing, 
her  passionate  love  of  all  that  was  bright  and  beautiful,  enhanced 
her  popularity,  while  of  her  good  looks  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  her 
face,  we  are  told,  "  was  bright,  animated  and  beaming,  her  eyes  soft 
and  expressive,  yet  full  of  candour ;  her  hair  was  abundant  and 
beautiful,  of  auburn  hue  and  waving  in  long  tresses ;  her  figure  was 
well  formed,  her  carriage  fine,  her  hands  and  arms  well  shaped ; 
and  all  arottnd  and  about  her  was  the  spirit  of  youth  and  joy  and 
love."' 

This  joyous,  exuberant  vitality  seems  to  have  been  her  most 
fascinating  characteristic ;  and,  combined  with  her  appearance, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  John  Opie,  the  painter.    A  man  of 

1  Apmkm  tfm  JomnuU ktpt  by  T.  %*Ha  (1856),  Vol.  II,  pp.  84-5. 

*  A  Hittty  of  tkt  Early  fart  of  tJU  fyign  if  King  Jamtt  //•  With  an  introductory 
chapter. 

•  MtmorkU  $f*A*ulis  Qfu,  bf  P.  S.  Brightwell,  p.  36, 
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humble  origin,  Opie  had  risen  by  his  own  genius  and  perseverance  ; 
and,  since  he  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Coke,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  mention  here  the  story  of  his  first  effort  in  that 
line  of  art  which  afterwards  brought  him  fame.  He  related  to  Coke 
that,  when  a  small  boy  of  ten  or  twelve,  he  was  left  at  home  one 
Sunday  afternoon  with  his  father  while  his  mother  went  to  church. 
The  father  established  himself  in  the  parlour  with  his  Bible,  and 
told  the  boy  to  be  quiet  and  amuse  himself.  Young  Opie,  who  had 
procured  some  paints,  took  up  his  position  unobserved  in  the  kitchen, 
directly  opposite  the  parlour  door.  Very  quietly  he  drew  a  portrait 
of  the  old  man  bending  over  his  Bible,  until  he  had  finished  every- 
thing except  the  head,  when  he  began  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  study  his  father's  face.  The  old  man  grew  very  angry  at 
these  apparently  senseless  interruptions,  and  threatened  to  punish 
his  son  if  they  continued.  This  was  exactly  what  the  boy  wanted, 
as  he  wished  to  paint  his  father's  eyes  lit  up  an4  sparkling  with  anger ; 
so  he  continued  his  irritating  behaviour  until  it  met  with  the  de- 
sired result,  and  his  father,  justly  wrathful,  administered  a  sound 
thrashing.  This  achieved,  the  boy  resumed  his  task  eagerly,  and 
transferred  to  his  picture  the  expression  which  he  had  just  seen  upon 
the  face  of  his  indignant  parent.  When  his  mother  returned  from 
church,  he  placed  the  picture  triumphantly  before  her ;  but  although 
astonished  and  delighted  with  it,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  scold 
her  son  severely  for  painting  on  a  Sunday.  Young  Opie,  however, 
cared  no  more  for  the  scolding  than  for  the  beating  he  had  received 
in  accomplishing  his  work,  and  only  hugged  his  mother  delightedly 
in  his  excitement  at  its  success.  His  father  coming  into  the  room  at 
that  juncture  and  spying  the  portrait  of  himself,  was  so  surprised  and 
pleased  at  it  that  he  told  the  mother  not  to  scold  the  boy  any  more, 
as  he  had  done  "  quite  right  in  painting  such  a  clever  picture  on  a 
Sunday."  Subsequently,  whenever  the  picture  was  shown,  he  used 
to  tell  with  great  relish  the  story  of  young  Opie's  plucky  acceptance 
of  a  beating  in  order  to  ensure,  its  success. 

Before  Opie  became  famous,  Coke  was  much  struck  with  his 
work,  and  soon  employed  him  to  execute  various  commissions.  Coke 
was  always  anxious  to  possess  some  representation  of  any  friend  to 
Whom  he  was  attached ;  and  as  he  gave  Nollekens  various  commis- 
sions to  execute  busts  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Fox,  Windham 
and  Lord  Hastings,  so  he  gave  Opie  commissions  to  paint  portraits 
of  Dr.  Parr,  Fox  and  other  of  his  friends.  Opie  therefore  visited 
Holkham  several  times  in  connection  with  this  work ;  and  it  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  he  was  beguiled  into  attending  a  party 
at  Norwich,  under  promise  of  an  introduction  to  the  fascinating 
and  gifted  Amelia  Alderson,  whom  he  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see. 
He  described  afterwards  how  he  awaited  her  arrival  with  impatience, 
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tad  how,  "  at  length  the  door  opened,  and  she  entered,  bright*  and 
smiling,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue,  her  neck  and  arms  bare,  and  on 
her  head  a  small  bonnet,  placed  in  a  somewhat  coquettish  style,  side- 
ways and  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  three  white  feathers.  Her 
beautiful  hair  hung  in  rich  waving  masses  over  her  shoulders,  her 
face  was  kindling  at  sight  of  her  friends,  and  her  whole  appearance 
was  animated  and  glowing." 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  soon  ripened  into  love,  and  John 
Opie  became  the  husband  of  the  attractive  Miss  Alderson.  The  blue 
robe  in  which  he  first  beheld  her  seemed  to  be  typical  of  her  usual 
attire,  for  in  her  trousseau  we  learn  that  she  had  a  "  blue  satin 
bonnet  ruse,  with  eight  upstanding  feathers ;  nine  small  blue 
feathers  and  a  feather  edge ;  three  blue  round  feathers  and  two 
blue  Scotch  caps,"  etc. ;  not  to  mention  a  striped  gold-gauze,  bonnet 
ruse,  and  other  gay  apparel.  But  bright  colours  seemed  to  be  a 
port  of  her  own  vivid  personality;  she  reminds  one,  in  those 
early  days,  of  some  gay  tropical  bird  that  fluttered,  carolling,  through 
existence. 

Her  marriage  with  John  Opie  enhanced  her  fame,  while  his  genius 
aided  and  strengthened  her  own.  That  her  lively,  vivacious  nature 
remained  unchanged  by  her  marriage,  a  story  which. she  related  at 
Holkham  and  which  afterwards  was  mentioned  in  her  life  goes  to 
prove.  As  a  young  girl  she  had  received  lessons  in  dancing,  in  which 
she  became  proficient,  from  a  master  in  Norwich,  by  name  Christian* 
Years- after  she  had  married,  when  she  and  her  husband  were  staying 
in  Norwich,  they  accompanied  a  friend  to  see  the  Dutch  church* 
The  two  men  were  somewhat  long  in  looking  round  and  making  their 
observations ;  and  Amelia,  who  had  waited  for  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  church,  became  very  cold.  In  order  to  warm  herself  she 
began  executing  a  fas  seul>  hopping,  twirling  and  capering  gaily ; 
when  suddenly  her  gaze  fell  upon  the  pavement  over  which  she  was 
pirouetting,  and  she  stopped  abruptly  to  read  the  name  "  Christian  " 
engraved  upon  the  slab  at  her  feet !  "  I  stopped  dismayed,"  she 
says,  "  shocked  to  find  that  I  had  actually  been  dancing  upon  the 
grave  of  my  old  master — he  who  first  taught  me  to  dance  !  " 

From  Amelia  Opie  pirouetting  gaily  in  a  church,  from  Amelia 
her  bright  colours,  her  bonnet  with  "  eight  upstanding  blue 
feathers,"  her  passionate  love  of  gaiety  and  song,  her  devotion  to 
and  popularity  in  society,  it  seems  a  far  cry  to  the  quiet,  grey-clad 
Quakeress,  which,  from  having  been  thrown  in  the  society  of  the 
Ourneys  when  a  widow,  she  became  in  1827-8.  There  seems  no 
connection  save  the  comedy  of  contrast  between  the  two  figures. 
"  What  will  you  do  without  your  Holkham,  your  singing,  your 
dancing  i  "  wrote  a  dismayed  friend  to  her  on  hearing  of  her  inten- 
tion.   But  in  Norwich  the  transformation  was  attributed  more  to 
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an  admiration  on  her  part  lor  Joseph  John  Gurney,  brother  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  than  from  profound  religious  conviction.  Whatever 
its  cause,  it  unfortunately  lost  to  her  much  of  her  individuality,  and 
she  produced  little  of  merit  subsequently. 

This,  however,  is  anticipating  events.  Amelia  Opie's  acquaint- 
ance at  Holkham,  by  her  own  showing,  was  a  very  slight  one  before 
1800  ;  yet,  slight  as  it  was,  she'was  deeply  impressed  with  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  Mrs.  Coke.  When  the  latter  cued,  Mrs.  Opie  wrote  a 
poem  to  her  memory,  which  is,  unfortunately,  lost,  but  its  delicate 
sympathy  and  pathos  created  in  Coke's  mind  a  warm  impression  of 
gratitude  towards  the  writer,  and  henceforward  he  never  omitted  to  do 
any  kindness  which  lay  in  his  power  for  the  quaint,  gay  little  poetess. 
In  1802,  John  and  Amelia  Opie  decided  to  go  to  Paris,  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  both,  and  one  to  which  Amelia  looked  forward  with 
the  keenest  excitement ;  while  this  excitement  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  Coke,  knowing  that  Fox  would  be  in  Paris  about  the 
time  of  their  visit,  gave  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  great 
statesman,  whom,  at  that  time,  they  had  never  met. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  a  curious  manner.  In  her  journal 
Amelia  Opie  describes  how  she  and  her  husband  paid  a  private  visit 
to  the  Louvre,  and  her  great  anxiety  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  Napoleon 
from  the  windows  of  the  Gallery  at  a  remarkable  moment  in  hit 
career— the  moment  when  he  set  forth  to  open  for  the  first  time 
the  Conservative  Senate  as  First  Consul  for  Life.  Unhailed  by  a 
single  shout,  Napoleon  started  on  this  his  first  step  towards  despotic 
power,1  but  to  the  unseen,  eager  watcher  at  the  window  of  the 
Louvre  the  moment  was  one  of  bitter  disappointment,  for  she  failed 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Consul's  face  as  he  was  borne  rapidly  past 
through  the  silent,  apathetic  crowd.  Turning  from  the  window  in 
keen  regret,  she  was,  a  minute  later,  consoled  by  the  sight  of  a  man 
who  had  almost  as  great  an  interest  in  her  eyes  as  the  First  Consul — 
Fox  entered  the  Gallery. 

Mrs.  Opie  to  Thomas  William  Coke* 

"  Dear  Sir,  "  Paw8»  *rd  */&?'•>  1 8o*- 

"  The  best  return  which  I  can  make  to  you  for  the  kindness 
which  dictated  your  last  letter  and  led  you  to  send  what  it  con- 
tained, is  to  inform  you  that  it  was  not  executed  in  vain,  but  that 
in  consequence  of  it,  Mr.  Fox  did  us  the  honour  of  inviting  us  to 
dine  with  him  and  Mrs.  Fox  last  Monday.  We  had  been  intro- 
.  duced  to  him  previously,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  by 
Mr.  Brown  (Mr.  Whithead's  partner),  with  whom  Mr.  Opie  and 
I  were  conversing  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  entered  the  gallery  of 

*  She  afterwards  described  this  scene  in  her  novel  Tmptr. 
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the  Louvre ;  and  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  going  the  tour  of 
the  pictures  whh  them.  I  was  much  surprised  at  not  finding  my- 
self, as  I  expected  I  should  be,  awed  and  confused  in  a  first  intro- 
duction to  a  man  of  such  superior  abilities,  but  perhaps  true 
greatness  of  mind  is  always  accompanied  by  so  much  benevolence 
and  unassuming  simplicity  of  manners  as  to  prevent  that  aweful- 
ness  which,  at  a  distance,  one  cannot  help  attributing  to  distin- 
guished talents.  You,  who  know  Mr.  Fox  intimately,  must  be 
sensible  that  he  is  in  appearance  and  manner  one  of  ye  most  simple 
and  unassuming  of  beings.  Would  that  he  would  talk  more ! 
Dr«  Johnson  said  to  him  *  that  be  could  afford  to  be  silent?  but 
during  ye  short  time  I  spent  with  him,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
afford  he  should  be  so.  Mrs.  Fox  looks  like  a  clever  woman*  and 
I  am  told  that  she  is  so,  but  I  have  seen  too  little  of  her  to  be 
able  to  form  any  correct  judgement  of  her  abilities — all  I 
know  is  that  she  is  a  very  agreeable  woman,  and  has  a  very  pre* 
possessing  manner, 

"  Mr.  Opie  has  not  yet  required  Mr.  Fox's  assistance  in  any 
way,  else  I  am  sure  that,  owing  to  your  influence,  he  would  have 
obtained  it  on  any  occasion.  We  leave  this  motley  scene  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  /  shall  leave  it  with  reluctance.  My  nationality 
decreases  every  day,  but  during  ye  first  week  I  was  surprised  at 
1  its  magnitude.  Still,  there  is  enough  left  to  satisfy  ye  most  violent 
lover  of  my  cbuntry,  who  shall  think  proper  to  interrogate  me  on 
ye  subject.  We  met  Lord  Robert  Spencer  at  Mr.  Fox's,  and  there 
was  something  in  his  countenance  which  seemed  in  unison  with 
my  feelings  and  led  me  to  think  he  might  be  as  national  as  myself ; 
but  I  had  the  mortification  of  finding  when  I  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject  that  be  thought '  there  was  living  out  of  Den- 
mark/ However,  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  this  when  I  reflected  on 
his  rank  in  life.  Persons  of  rank  and  fortune  can  even  here  com- 
mand comforts  as  well  as  luxuries ;  as  we  cannot  afford  the  latter, 
what  are  we  to  do  (except  during  a  short  time)  in  a  country  where 
the  comforts  of  life  scarcely  exist — at  least,  they  are  not  native  of 
it,  but  transplanted  thither  in  small  quantities  by  ye  opulent 
of  other  countries  for  their  own  use.  Then,  instead  of  fine  sheets 
of  water,  they  have  fountains  in  their  garden,  and  orange-trees 
in  boxes,  instead  of  fine  spreading  trees ;  and  everywhere  one 
sees  Roman  magnificence  and  Edinburgh  filth.  But  all  this  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  will  quit  the  subject  ere  a  violent  fit 
of  nausea  comes  on  and  gets  the  better  of  me. 

u  Yet,  I  must  repeat,  I  depart  with  reluctance.    The  society 
I  leave  with  regret ;  but  chiefly  I  regret  General  Kosciusko1  and 

1  General  Kosciusko,  *  Warsaw's  last  champion."    He  was  wounded  almost  to  death 
in  bravely  defending  his  country  against  her  invaders. 
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Miss  Williams.1  We  have  seen.  Bonaparte,  and  were  very  near 
him.  He  said  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  report  tells  us  ;  *  I  am  happy  to  see 
a  man  whom  I  have  so  long  admired  ;  I  revere  your  abilities,  but 
not  only  for  their  extensiveness,  but  because  they  have  always 
been  executed  for  the  good  of  your  country.'  You  have  heard, 
perhaps,  that  at  the  theatre  of  ye  Republic,  Mr.  Fox  was  received 
with  bud  acclamations,  and  that '  Bravo  Fox !  *  echoed  round  ye 
walls. 

"  My  paper  is  almost  full,  but  before  I  conclude,  allow  me,  Sir, 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  is  almost  too  sacred  for  me 
to  mention  to  you.  To  admire  her  whom  you  so  justly  regret 
was  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  I  learnt  from  my  mother.  She 
had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  amiable  being  I  allude  to, 
but  she  was  an  accurate  observer,  and  well  able  to  form  a  correct 
judgement  of  a  character  from  a  countenance  and  the  manner  ; 
what  that  countenance  and  manner  were,  I  need  not  say ;  suffice 
that  hearing  them  praised  before  I  saw  them,  and  by  a  parent 
whom  I  doated  upon,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ye  first  impression 
they  made  upon  me  was  indelible ;  and  I  eagerly  seized  ye  oppor- 
tunity which  ye  poor  Duke  of  Bedford's  death  gave  me  without 
appearing  officious  (as  my  acquaintance  with  your  family  was  a 
very  slight  one)  to  pay  my  slender  but  just  tribute  to  such  de- 
parted excellence.  I  did  not  the  less  consider  your  feelings,  I 
only  gratified  my  own;  but  truly  fortunate  do  I  esteem  myself 
in  having  been  able  to  soothe  those  regrets  which  I  cannot  remove. 

"  5th  Sept.  Since  I  began  this  letter  I  have  heard  from  my 
father,  and  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  ye  event  of  ye 
election.  I  hope  to  see  you  in  October,  but  I  dare  not  flatter 
myself  that  it  will  be  at  Holkham,  as  my  husband  is  more  wild 
than  ever  to  get  home  to  work  again — indeed  nothing  else  could 
be  expected  from  the  effect  of  ye  gallery — how  Lady  Anson  would 
delight  in  it ! 

"  I  have  scarcely  room  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"  A.  Opix." 

When  Mrs.  Opie's  wish  to  see  Napoleon  was  at  length  gratified, 
she  decided  that  he  was  the  image  of  Lord  Erskine ;  but  gave  little 
further  account  of  the  impression  he  made  upon  her.  Her  descrip- 
tion of  Paris,  however,  so  soon  after  the  Revolution,  has  a  special 
interest ;  so  also  has  her  account  of  Fox's  reception  there.  At  the 
meeting  between  Fox  and  Napoleon  to  which  she  refers,  Napoleon 

1  Helen  Merit  Williams,  a  noted  witter,  especially  on  political  subject*.    She  after- 
ward* became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Bomrbone, 
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paid  Fox  the  most  fulsome  compliments,  to  which  Fox,  who  hated 
flattery,  said  little  or  nothing  in  reply.1  But  when  Napoleon 
ventured  upon  the  subject  of  politics,  and  began  making  dis- 
paraging remarks  upon  the  English  Ministry,  Fox  was  no  longer 
silent.  "  II  me  combattait  alors  avec  chaleur  en  son  mauvais 
Francais,"  {Napoleon  complained  afterwards ;  and  although  Fox 
in  his  youth  was  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  French  scholar, 
excited  by  Napoleon's  insinuations  against  his  countrymen,  he  ap- 
pears on  this  occasion  to  have  thrown  grammar  to  the  winds  in  his 
indignant  contradiction  of  the  First  Consul's  charges.  Combating 
them  hotly,  he  finished  each  refutation  by  exclaiming  peremptorily : 
"  Premier  Consul,— otez-TOus  cela  de  votre  tete !  "* 

The  dinner  to  which  the  Opies  were  invited  by  Fox  in  conse- 
quence of  Coke's  letter  of  introduction,  took  place  at  a  hotel  in  the 
Rue  Richelieu.  In  the  midst  of  dinner,  Fox  informed  his  guests 
that  the  hotel  had  formerly  been  the  private  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated Marechal  Richelieu ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  strange 
changes  brought  to  pass  in  times  of  Revolution,  he  added  that 
twenty-nine  years  previously  he  had  been  supping  in  the  identical 
apartment  where  they  were  now  seated,  as  the  guest  of  the  witty 
Marechal,  then  owner  of  the  house.  It  was  during  this  visit  to 
France  that  Fox  visited  Lafayette  at  the  old  and  spacious  Chateau 
of  la  Grange,  where  the  patriot  now  led  a  simple  and  happy  life. 
While  there,  at  Lafayette's  request  he  planted  some  ivy  against  the 
house,  on  the  flourishing  plant  of  which  Mrs.  Opie  related  to  Coke 
many  years  afterwards  how  she  gazed  with  reverence. 

The  Opies  did  not  again  meet  Fox  until  he  came  to  sit  for  his 
whole-length  portrait  which  Coke  commissioned  Opie  to  paint. 
This  far-famed  picture  cost  the  painter  much  anxiety ;  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  he  was  greatly  distracted,  as  well  by  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  friends,  who  crowded  to  criticise  its  progress, 
as  by  the  impatience  of  the  sitter,  who  was  eager  to  be  released  from 
the  annoyance  of  sitting.  Fox,  however,  sympathised  with  Opie's 
uneasiness  on  the  first  score,  and  kindly  whispered  to  him : "  Don't  mind 
what  these  people  say ;  you  must  know  much  better  than  they  do !  " 
When  the  picture  was  finished,  Coke  expressed  himself  extremely 
pleased  with  it,  and  Mrs.  Opie  says  :    "  I  think  I  may  without 

1  Lift  ofC.  /.  Foxy  by  Earl  Russell,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  165.  The  fact  of  Fox  haying  been 
thus  presented  to  Bonaparte  gave  rise  to  much  comment  among  his  party,  especially  as  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  had  visited  Paris  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  had  on  that  occasion 
been  introduced  to  many  celebrated  men  of  the  day,  had  absolutely  declined  any  introduc- 
tion to  the  First  Consul,  declaring  that  the  friends  of  freedom  ought  not  by  their  homage 
to  recognise  a  usurpation  begun  by  dismissing  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Contemporary  papers,  however,  decided  that  for  Fox,  as  a  future  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  it  was  necessary  to  be  friends  with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers,  while  Sir  Francis,  the  champion  of  the  zealots  of  popular  suffrage,  could  scarcely 
recognise  the  cashier  of  elective  authority. 

*  GcutUmiMi  Mtgasunty  1839,  p.  474. 
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partiality  say  it  ifr  worthy  of  the  artist,  the  owner  and  the  original.'9 
But  Opie  himself  was  dissatisfied,  and  felt  his  work  had  fallen  to 
far  short  of  what  he  had  intended  that  he  begged  Fox  to  sit  again ; 
which  Fox  refused,  declaring  it  to  be  unnecessary.1 

At  length  the  day  came  when  the  portrait  was  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Academy.  Opie,  arriving  late  in  a  state  of  great  depression 
about  his  work,  missed  hearing  the  almost  universal  approbation  with 
which  the  first  inspection  of  it  had  been  greeted.  At  the  dinner  he 
was  seated  opposite  to  Fox  and  Coke,  close  to  Benjamin  West,  the 
President,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1792,  and  who 
had  been  one  of  the  four  men  chosen  to  draw  up  the  original  plan 
of  the  building.  Now  Benjamin  West,  himself  the  son  of  parents 
more  poor  than  Opie's  own,  took— perhaps  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  similarity  between  the  respective  struggles  of  their  early 
years — a  keen  interest  in  the  success  of  his  fellow-artist.  As  one  of 
the  ten  children  of  a  Pennsylvanian  settler,  his  first  picture  had  been 
painted  under  greater  difficulties  than  Opie's  childish  portrait  of  his 
father.  Benjamin  West  had  to  shave  a  cat  in  order  to  make  his 
paint-brushes,  and  he  had  to  beg  the  red  and  white  pigments  used 
by  the  Indians  from  a  friendly  Cherokee,  who  afterwards  gave  him 
his  first  lessons  in  art.  His  picture,  painted  under  these  conditions, 
was  exhibited  sixty-seven  years  afterwards  side  by  side  with  his 
Christ  Rejected ;  but  those  early  difficulties  no  doubt  enabled  him 
to  sympathise  with  the  vicissitudes  of  art,  and  hearing  from  Fox 
that  Opie  underrated  his  own  work,  he  took  care  to  direct  the 
conversation  to  a  discussion  of  Opie's  picture,  so  that  the  latter 
could  not  avoid  hearing  the  high  praise  which  was  unanimously 
passed  upon  it.  Opie,  surprised  and  gratified,  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  portrait  was  successful ;  and  Fox,  leaning  across  the  table, 
said  contentedly :  "  There,  Mr.  Opie,  you  see  I  was  right ;  every- 
body thinks  it  could  not  be  better.  Now  if  I  had  minded  you,  and 
Consented  to  sit  again,  you  most  probably  would  have  spoilt  the 
picture !  '* 

To-day,  on  either  side  of  the  doorway  in  the  Saloon  at  Holkham, 
hang  two  full-length  pictures  in  similar  frames  of  the  two  great 
political  friends.  One  is  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Coke,  before 
mentioned,  the  other,  Opie's  picture  of  Fox.  Beneath  the  latter  is 
written : — 

A  Patriot's  even  course  he  steer'd, 

'Mid  factions  wildest  course  unmoved. 

By  all  who  knew  his  mind,  rever'd ; 

By  all  who  knew  his  heart,  beloved. 

1  Manorial*  ofjoktf  Opie,  by  Mrs.  Opie. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  DEATH  OF  FOX 

I 803-1 806 

<•/£/*/.  49-52 

ON  March  7th,  1803,  the  High  Sheriff  and  Grind  Jury  of 
Norfolk  at  Thetford  voted  an  address  of  congratulation 
to  His  Majesty  on  his  restoration  to  health,  and  the  two 
members  for  the  county,  Sir  Jacob  Astley  and  Mr.  Coke, 
were  deputed  to  present  it,  which  they  accordingly  did 
on  March  30th. 

Over  twenty  years  had  passed  since  Coke,  as  a  youth  of  twenty- 
eight,  had  claimed  that  memorable  audience  which  had  stamped 
him  for  ever  as  an  enemy  in  the  eyes  of  George  III,  and  Time, 
which  had  meanwhile  dealt  generously  with  the  subject,  had  dealt 
hardly  with  the  King.  Now  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  Coke  yras  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  life  and  strength ;  George,  on  the  contrary, 
with  encroaching  age  and  p*pt  sorrow  sapping  his  vitality,  with  the 
shadow  of  his  terrible  malady  darkening  the  years  behind  and  threat- 
ening the  years  before — must  have  presented  an  object  calculated  to 
excite  pity  and  the  respect  that  is  bred  of  pity.  But  to  Coke,  George, 
however  broken  and  pitiable,  was  still  a  power  for  evil  in  the  land, 
the  primary  cause  of  the  nation^  distress  ;  the  promoter  of  warfare 
and  slayer  of  his  fellow-men ;  the  arch-enemy  of  Constitutional 
freedom  and  Ministerial  integrity.  Deference  was  due  to  him  as 
King,  pity  was  due  to  him  as  man,  but  no  love  could  ever  be  lost 
between  Coke  of  Norfolk  and  his  Sovereign* 

The  interview  on  both  sides  was  one  of  strained  civility,  and  Coke 
used  to  relate  that  as— no  doubt  with  undue  alacrity — he  proceeded 
to  leave  the  royal  presence,  he  encountered  in  the  ante-chamber  an 
extremely  conceited  Irishman,  the  O'Gorman  Mahon,1  who  was 
awaiting1  his  turn  to  be  announced  to  the  King.  Observing  the  scant 
courtesy  with  which  George  Jill  had  just  received  the  representations 
of  his  first  Commoner,  the  Irishman  endeavoured  to  emulate  the 

1  Nicholas  Pnrcell  •'Gorman,  ton  of  James  O'Gorman,  of  Ennis,  who  married,  in  1760, 
Susanna  Mahoo,  of  Limerick. 
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example  of  his  Sovereign,  and  brushing  unceremoniously  past  Coke, 
turned  to  the  usher  who  was  waiting  to  announce  him,  and  pompously 
gave  his  instructions :  "  Pray,  be  careful — THE  O'Gorman  Mahon !  " 
The  usher,  winking  slyly  at  Coke,  preceded  his  dignified  victim,  and 
announced  in  a  stentorian  voice,  "  Mr.  Or  man  MahOOun  !  " 

The  majority  of  the  Whigs,  however,  despite  their  dislike  to  the 
shifty  and  despotic  policy  of  their  Sovereign,  were  exceedingly 
sensitive  respecting  any  accusation  of  disloyalty  towards  the  throne 
as  an  institution.  Coke  always  maintained  that  no  one  was  more 
genuinely  attached  than  himself  to  the  three  estates  of  the  Crown, 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  ;l  while  even  the  less  tolerant  Dr.  Parr 
resented  the  slightest  insinuation  to  the  contrary.  Shortly  after  Coke's 
interview  with  George  III,  however,  the  health  of  that  much- 
criticised  Sovereign  gave  renewed  cause  for  anxiety,  and  Coke 
received  a  letter  from  Fox,  forwarded  from  Norfolk* 

Charles  James  Fox  to  J\  W.  Coke. 

"  Dear  Coke,  "  Sr*  A****  Hlu*  4»*l  ¥± 

"  I  take  my  chance  of  your  being  at  Holkham  to  direct  there. 
I  mean  to  bring  on  several  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
beginning  about  ten  days  hence,  particularly  relating  to  Russia 
and  Ireland  and  to  the  general  state  of  defence,  besides  support- 
ing cithers  that  may  occur,  and  therefore  if  you  can  attend  and 
get  others  to  attend  from  the  nth  for  about  three  weeks,  you 
will  oblige  me  beyond  measure.  I  find  on  examination  that  we 
can  make  a  far  better  muster  of  our  old  friends  than  I  had  thought, 
and  both  for  the  party  and  for  myself  a  good  show  of  such  is  most 
desirable.  I  will  write  to  Edward,8  but  perhaps  if  you  would 
write,  too,  it  would  be  best.  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
you  had  expressed  some  doubt  of  Sir  Jacob,  but  after  all  that 
passed  at  the  election  I  should  think  it  impossible.  Would  my 
seeing  him  or  writing  to  him  be  of  any  service  i  Sir  Martin 
Fowlkes  [sic]  has  often  voted  with  us,  but  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  his  politics  now  I  To  all  these  questions  I  must  add 
another,  and  that  is  whether  you  or  any  other  Norfolk  man  mean 
to  bring  in  the  Corn  Bill  or  the  Malt  Duty  ? 

"  The  weather  here  is  very  bad  for  everything.  I  hope  it  is 
better  with  you.  I  have  some  pigs  that  Albemarle  gave  me  that 
are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.       «  Yoan  eyer> 

«x  L        u  "CI.  Fox. 

"  I  go  to  town  on  the  ioth.  J 

"  No.  9,  ARLINGTON  SniBT. 

"  I  hear  bad  accounts  of  the  K." 


1  Sec  fmt>  p.  542.  *  Coke'i  brother,  Edward  Coke  of  Loagford. 
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The  political  outlook  was,  indeed,  far  from  reassuring.  The  hope 
of  peace  which  had  cheered  the  nation  had  been  doomed  to  dia* 
appointment.  Towards  the  close  of  1802,  relations  between  France 
and  England  had  already  become  strained.  Napoleon  had  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  certain  Frenchmen  from  England  who  had  spoken 
against  him,  and  for  certain  restrictions  t6  be  put  upon  the  English 
Press.  Both  demands  were  refused ;  and  in  March,  1803,  he  point- 
edly insulted  the  English  envoy,  Lord  Whitworth,  in  Paris.  Mean- 
while, by  means  of  secret  agents,  he  stirred  up  discontent  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  panic  of  invasion  again  spread  through  the  land. 

Coke,  however,  on  this  occasion  appears  to  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  entreaties  of  Fox,  and  retired  to  Holkham  ;  where,  that 
same  month,  he  entertained  his  old  friend  Lord  Moira,  who  never 
failed  when  in  England  to  pay  him  two  or  three  visits  annually. 

Among  others,  Dr.  Parr  was  invited  to  meet  the  statesman  whom 
he  had  formerly  birched  with  zest,  and  who  was  now  a  tall,  stately 
man  with  a  European  reputation,  which,  in  public,  he  sustained  with 
an  impressive  dignity  of  manner. 

"  I  should,"  Dr»  Parr  wrote  back,  "  be  very  happy  to  form 
one  of  the  party  at  Holkham  with  yourself  and  the  amiable  and 
illustrious  nobleman  who  is  with  you.  He  would  smile  to  see  a 
copy  of  his  own  Latin  verses  with  some  corrections  of  mine  which 
I  found  some  yean  ago  among  my  papers,  and  which  I  preserve 
with  the  same  sort  of  affection  and  reverence  which  a  good 
Catholic  would  feel  for  some  holy  and  precious  relic.  It  is  on  a 
military  subject : 

cur  Ajax,  heros  ab  AchiUe  secoodus 
Pntrescit 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  many  years,  and  I  was  extremely  vexed 
that  he  did  not  come  the  other  day,  when  I  dined  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Norfolk  House,  just  before  I  left  town.  Mr.  Fox 
was  there,  and  our  party  would  have  been  perfect  with  the  addi- 
tion of  yourself  and  Lord  Moira.  I  shall  rejoice  in  finding  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  and  to  remind  him  how 
he  used  to  annoy  me  by  the  opposition  between  his  fine  coat  and 
his  unwaahen  hands,  and  to  coax  me  to  the  correction  of  the  care- 
less parts  of  his  exercises,  by  referring  me  to  the  other  parts  in  which 
he  had  been  more  diligent,  and  fancied  himself  more  successful. 
I  saw  the  very  early  dawn  of  his  genius  and  his  magnanimity, 
and  I  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  his  removal  from  classical 
pursuits." 

Oirthe  20th  April,  Lord  Moira  left  Hdlkham,  and  about  this  date 
various  advertisements  began  to  appear  announcing  the  usual  public 
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dinners  with  which  Coke's  birthday  would  be  celebrated  throughout 
the  county  on  May  6th.  Amongst  others,  weekly  in  the  Iris  might 
be  seen  the  announcement  of  a  dinne*  to  be  held  at  the  Fleece  Tnn^ 
Weils,  with  Martin  ffolkes  Rishton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  :— 

u  It  having  been  determined  that  annually,  on  Mr.  Coke's  birthday,  the 
Members  of  the  late  Yeomanry  Cavalry  do  meet  and  dine  at  the  Fleece 
Inn  to  commemorate  the  joyful  Event  and  to  show  the  grateful  Sence  they 
entertain  of  his  liberal,  kind  and  friendly  conduct  to  them  as  Major 
Cominandant  during  the  time  of  their  enrolment, " 

This  gratitude  was  destined  to  be  short-lived,  but  the  dinner 
took  place  with  great  enthusiasm ;  and  within  a  fortnight  of  its 
celebration,  war  was  announced  with  France,  on  May  18th, 

Now,  in  view  of  the  expected  invasion,  the  Militia  had  been 
embodied  on  March  nth ;  and  a  bill  was  subsequently  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  enrolment  as  Volunteers  of  all  men  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  fifty-five.  But  although  Coke  had  b$en  active  in 
his  services  with  regard  to  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  he  took  no  steps 
to  forward  the  Volunteer  movement  in  Norfolk.  With  Fox  and 
Grenville  he  believed  that  Napoleon  would  not  invade  our  fchores  ; 
and  he  inherited  the  opinion  for  which  it  was  rumoured  that  Lord 
Leicester  had  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life — a  distinct  contempt  for 
the  Militia.  This  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  but  spoke  of  them 
as  "  boys  playing  at  soldiers."  Neither  opinion  was  popular  in  Nor- 
folk, where  people  viewed  very  seriously  both  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
vasion from  Napoleon  and  the  means  they  were  providing  for  their 
defence. 

Oblivious  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  however,  throughout  this 
period,  Coke  appears  to  have  given  an  undivided  attention  to  agri- 
culture. In  1803  he  had  a  larger  gathering  than  ever  at  his  annual 
Sheep-shearing,  one  event  of  which  was  a  sweepstake  won  by  himself 
for  estimating  with  more  exactness  than  his  competitors  the  weight 
both  of  wool  and  carcass  of  the  Southdown  sheep  slain  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  June  the  following  year  he  was  present  at  the  Sheep- 
shearing  at  Woburn,  where  he  cordially  invited  all  the  agriculturists 
and  breeders  present  to  come  on  to  his  own  meeting  which  was  to 
take  place  the  following  week.  Such  a  journey  in  those  days  was  a 
serious  undertaking,  but  we  learn  that — *  Many  accepted  of  the 
invitation,  and  hastened  across  the  country,  a  distance  of  near  120 
miles,  by  every  mode  of  conveyance  which  the  inns  or  private 
families  afforded  ;  others  went  round  by  London,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  mails  and  stage-coaches ;  and  by  Sunday  Mr.  Coke's 
hospitable  mansion  at  Holkham,  and  every  inn  and  farmhouse  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  filled  with  visitors."1 

1  The  Ltmdm  CbrmkU  for  July  3*5,  1S04. 
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On  this  occasion  it  was  particularly  remarked  how — 

"Those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  Mr.  Coke's 
'  Clipping  *  did  not  fail  of  noticing  the  rapid  and  great  improve- 
ments which  are  still  making  in  Holkham  Park,  and  on  all  the  sur- 
rounding domain  of  its  truly  patriotic  owner ;  and  the  high  state 
of  cultivation  into  which  so  very  large  a  tract  of  land,  naturally 
a  sterile  and  barren,  has  been  brought,  and  the  very  fine  and  thriv- 
ing plantations  which  are  raising  on  land  which,  naturally,  pro- 
duced not  a  tree  of  any  kind,  but  was,  till  within  a  few  years 
past,  a  vast  plain  of  chalk,  covered  only  by  a  few  inches  of  sand, 
so  extremely  light  that  it  shifted  4nd  blew  about  like  new  fallen 
snow  with  every  wind."1 

At  this  Sheep-shearing  Coke  actually  gave  a  prize  for  a  "fine 
wether  in  his  wool "  of  the  condemned  Leicester  breed.  In  handing 
the  silver  tankard,  value  ten  guineas,  to  the  delighted  prize-winner, 
Mr.  Charles  Money,  he  remarked  slyly,  "  It  can't  be  in  better  hands, 
for,  from  your  known  conviviality,  we  have  no  doubt  but  you 
will  fill  it  before  you  get  home  !  " 

He  lamented,  however,  that  the  premiums  which  he  had  offered 
the  previous  year  for  "  a  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  to  the  person  who 
shall  feed  the  greatest  number  of  horses  (not  fewer  than  five)  with 
Swedish  turnips"  and  " another  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  to  the  person 
who  shall  produce  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  on  not  less  than 
twenty  acres  of  land,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  merits  of  the  drill, 
and  broadcast,  or  dibbling  husbandry,"  had  produced  no  candidates ; 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  premiums  for  the  next  year 
should  be  the  same  as  the  present,  with  the  addition  of — 1st,  a 
premium  of  ten  guineas  to  the  shepherd  who  should  on  the  1st  of  June 
next  have  reared  the  greatest  number  of  young  lambs,  in  proportion  to 
bis  flock;  2nd,  a  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  for  the  best  Leicester  ram; 
yd,  a  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  for  the  best  Southdown  ram ;  and  \th,  a 
cup,  value* fifty  guineas,  for  the  best  ram  of  the  Norfolk  breed,  provided 
it  is  deemed  a  good  one" 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  guests  who  had  been  staying  in  the 
house  took  their  departure — the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lords  Talbot, 
Thanet  and  Bradford,  Sir  C.  Davis,  Sir  J.  Astley  and  Sir  J.  Banks, 
the  American  Minister,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  and  many  others ; 
and  Coke  shortly  afterwards  was  called  upon  to  visit  Lynn. 

A  presentation  had  been  prepared  for  him,  of  the  beautiful  silver 
vase  before  referred  to,  three  feet  high  and  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, which,  at  a  cost  of  seven  hundred  guineas,  was  offered  for  his 
acceptance  on  July  23rd,  in  the  name  of  the  farmers  of  Norfolk. 

1  Op.cit. 
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Roger  Wilbraham  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Coke,  "  l*b  4*  * 8P4- 

u  Lord  Albemarle  will  meet  you  at  Swaffham  on  the  13th. 
Ld.  Petre,  with  whom  I.  dined  at  Tborndon  in  my  way  up,  will 
also  be  at,  the  Wool-Fair  at  Thetford. 

"  Pray  forward  the  enclosed  to  Mr.  Dusgate.  By  his  desire  I 
called  to  see  your  Cup,  which  is  really  a  noble  piece  of  Plate,  and 
much  better  in  the  execution  thajt  I  thought  it  would  be  from  the 
Design. 

'*  The  inscription  on  it  is  as  follows ; — 

PRESENTED  TO 

,     Thomas  William  Coke  Esqre 
of  Holkham     . 

by  ' 

The  Farmers  of  Norfolk 
as 

<  . 

a  token  of  their  Esteem  for  the  liberality 

of  his  conduct  as  a  Landlord 

and 

of  their  gratitude  for  the  Benefit  of  his 

Example  as  a  practical  Farmer 

and  most  valuable  member  of  Society. 

June  1804. 

"  Dudley  North,  to  whom  I  showed  the  Inscription  just  after 
I  got  it  yesterday,  says  it  is  very  good,  then  he  added  :  *  and  it 
says  nothing  of  bis  Vices  I  * 

H  I  really  think  it  a  very  good  inscription  ;  complimentary  these 
things  must  always  be  ;  but  this  is  not  fulsome.  I  will  keep  my 
letter  open  to  send  you  the  news,  if  there  is  any.  If  not,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  Old  Story  of  being  most  sincerely  yours, 

"R.  Wilbraham, 

"  No  news  has  reached  my  dull  ears  !  " 


Richard  Rush,  when  staying  at  Holkham  in  18 19,  was  much  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  this  gift. 

"Among  other  massive  plate  upon  the  table,0  he  says,  "was  a 
large  fabric  of  silver  in  the  form  of  an  urn,  highly  ornamental. 
It  stood  conspicuously  as  the  centre  piece,  and  was  a  present  to 
Mr.  Coke  by  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  as  a  mark  of  their  grati- 
1  tude  for  the  good  he  had  done  the  county  by  improving  the 
condition  of  its  agriculture;  and  contained  many  appropriate 
emblems  and  an  inscription.  .  ,  .  Among  the  former  was  a  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  by  drill;  a  Southdown 
sheep ;  a  Devon  cow ;  and  other  figures  illustrative  of  improve- 
.  foents  in  husbandry  introduced  or  successfully  practised1  by  Mr. 
Coke*  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  having  at  first  opposed 
many  of  the  improvements,  and  especially  on  the  ground  that 
his  innovations  trenched  upon  the  labour  and  comforts  of  the 
poor,  the  inscription  embraced  an  acknowledgment  of  their  error, 
in  terms  complimentary  to  him,  and  very  honourable  to  them."1 

This- was  a  tangible  proof  that  much  of  the  former  prejudice 
against  Coke's  innovations  had  died  down,  and  that  his  exertionB  on 
behalf  of  agriculture  were  at  last  becoming  recognised  by  the  dass 
who  had  thereby  profited  most,  and  been  the  mbst  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge that  profit.  Yet  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  tribute  of 
gratitude  was  given  twelve  years  before  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Rigby's  book,  in  which  the  lattefc  speaks  of  the  fierce  oppositidn  and 
misapprehension  whidh  Coke  was  still  encountering ;  while,  in  181 7, 
addresses  were  presented  to  Cbke  in  refutation  of  some  gross-  calum- 
nies, "  by  which  his  exertions  as  an  agriculturist  had  been  grossly 
depreciated  and  misrepresented,"  and  which  mention  that  actual 
outrage  and  violence  had  been,  in  consequence,  offered  to  him. 

The  presentation  over,  Coke  appears  to  have  set  off  dn  a  round 
of  visits ;.  but  the  good  people  of  Lynn  had  other  designs  for  him, 
and  had  conceived  the  idea  that  they  would  imitate  the  loyal  example 
of  the  people  of  Thetford,  by  sending  an  address  of  congratulation 
to  His  Majesty,  to  be  presented  by  their  two  representatives.  Coke 
did  not  attend  the  assizes,  and,  whether  purposely  or  not,  thus 
evaded  having  to  appear  before  George  III  for  the  second  time 
within  a  space  of  six  months,  a  fact  which  his  mentor,  Mr.  Rishton, 
did  not  allow  to  pass  without  lengthy  comment.  In  August,  there- 
fore, Sir  Jacob  Astley  had  to  present  the  address  supported  by  Mr. 
Saville,  "  a  gentleman  who,"  as  Mr.  Rishton  severely  informs  Coke, 
"  once  stood  in  the  Pillory  !  "  No  doubt  George  greatly  preferred 
the  presence  of  the  subject  who  had  been  in  the  pillory  to  that  off 
the  subject  whom  he  would  like  to  have  placed  there  ;  but  Norfolk 
thought  otherwise. 

"  This,  tho'  but  an  unlucky  accident,"  Mr.  Rishton  wrote  again, 
"  is  made  a  great  handle  of  for  the  worst  of  party  purposes,"  and 
dwelling  with  great  vehemence  on  the  enormity  of  avoiding  the 
interview  with  the  King,  as  well  as  the  enormity  of  despising  the 
Militia,  he  points  out  regretfully  how  the  people  pf  Norfolk,  "  being 
fully  convinced  that  they  shall  have  to  contend  with  the  enemy  on 
their  own.  coasts,  would,  rather  have  died  in  your  company  than  in 
that  of  any  other  leader." 

*  ?4*  Ctmrt  of  London,  bf  Ridwrd  Roih,  p.  too. 
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Becoming,  however,  more  and  more  alartned  at  the  growing  un- 
popularity with  which  Coke  was  threatened,  and  towards  which  he 
showed  himself  so  callous,  Mr.  Rishton  wrote,  yet  more  urgently, 
and  his  letters  throw  a  curious  light  on  both  the  affection  and  the 
temper  of  Coke's  constituents. 

"  Never/'  he  pleads,  "did  any  Man  stand  so  high  in  the 
affections  of  a  county  as  yourself ;  never  was  a  Man  so  possessed 
of  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  great  and  respectable  yeoknanry. '  I 
regret  to  say  that  they  feel  indjgtaht  at  being  left  without  their 
Chief.  They  say  that  in  the  hour  of  need,  now  they  are  panic* 
struck  and  in  fear  of  the  enemy,  (no  matter  however  foolishly 
or  without  cause),  you  refuse  to  comply  with  their  wishes  to  take 
them  under  your  care,  and  make  them  to  look  their  danger  in  the 
face.  They  love  you,  they  even  idolise  you  ;  and  yet  you  do  not 
yield  yourself  to  their  vain  fears  and  wishes.  Believe  me,  they  are 
high  spirits,  and  their  passions  are  very  capable  of  taking  a  contrary 
direction.  All  your  Lynn  friends  are  arming.  The  Yeomanry  in 
your  neighbourhood  are  all  hanging  aloof  in  hopes  that  you  will 
:  relent,  I  do  not  presume  to  advise.  I  only  state  the  situation  of 
things  as  far  as  regards  the  Head  of  our  County ;  .1  lay  before  you 
the  sentiments  of  your  truest  friends.  One  line  only  to  say  you 
will  take  the  command  of  those  who  wish  it,  will  set  you  in  as 
enviable  a  situation  as  a  defender  of  England,  as  you  were  last 
August,  when  the  Poll  closed,  as  a  Representative  of  Norfolk. 
This  evening  600  soldiers  and  500  seamen  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices for  this  port  only*  .  .  ." 

Much  more  he  urged,  but,  as  with  the  Dissenters,  Coke  had  re- 
fused to  be  bullied  into  any  measure,  so  neither  the  thought  of 
public  -  opinion,  nor  the  loss  of  his  popularity  in  Norfolk,  now 
moved  him.  Something,  however,  was  due  to  his  friendship  for 
Mr.  Rishton,  and  this  alone  extracted  a  grudging  promise  from  him 
to  shorten  his  absence  by  nine  days,  and  to  be  in  Lynn  on  September 
6th.    Mr.  Rishton  was  far  from  satisfied. 

"  You  are,  I  know,"  he  wrote  again  on  August  24th,  "  destitute 
of  Fear  in  regard  to  Invasion,  so  am  I,  as  to  England— but  I  am 
concerned  to  see  you  so  destitute  of  fear  about  your  popularity 
in  Norfolk.  You  say  you  will  be  here  on  the  6th.  I  do  not  think 
that  if  you  delay  your  return  till  that  time  that  it  will  be  of  much 
moment  whether  or  not  you  return  before  the  15th.  Every  hour 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  nor  had  you  ever  any  business  of 
half  the  consequence  compared  with  your  speedy  return.  Were 
all  this  clamour  confined  to  your  adversaries,  I  should  think  it 
of  little  importance,  but  I  grieve  to  represent  to  you  that  it  is 
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among  your  best  friends  that  this  dissatisfaction  prevails,  and  to 
an  extent  that  cannot  be  described.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  they  should  have  had  you  at  their  head  in  all  the  pride  of 
the  Orange  interest,1  they  called  for  you  from  every  quarter,  and 
your  having  left  them  without  gratifying  their  ardent  wishes, 
has  mortified  them  beyond  all  recovery.  They  have  willingly 
entered  into  other  Corps,  because  you  would  not  accept  their 
services ;  they  did  not  ask  for  Military  talents,  they  only  wanted 
the  countenance  of  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the  first  character 
in  their  island,  and  in  whose  sight  they  would  cheerfully  have 
encountered  every  danger.1' 

He  goes  on  to  warn  Coke  that  on  his  return  he  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  with  "  cold  hands  and  very  cold  hearts,"  even  amongst  his 
most  zealous  friends  and  former  adherents ;  but  Coke  appears  to 
have  treated  the  matter  with  good-tempered  amusement;  and, in 
opposition  to  the  conscientious  anxiety  of  Mr.  Rishton,  a,  letter 
received  by  him  the  same  day  from  Roger  Wilbraham  must  have 
struck  him  as  a  humorous  contrast. 

"  I  had  written  to  you  yesterday  morning  from  Lord  Rouse's ; 
you  will  see  by  that  letter  that  the  same  incontrovertible  argument 
of  the  sincerity  of  your  opinion  that  this  country  would  not  be 
invaded — namely,  your  leaving  Eliza9  at  Holkham  occurred  to 
me,  as  it  must  to  everyone.  If  your  constituents  will  have  you 
think  as  they  in  general  do,  and  act  in  consequence,  they  might 
as  well  expect  you  to  renounce  every  political  opinion  you  have 
ever  held,  and  vote  in  Parliament  as  they  would  wish  you,  and 
1  not  as  you  think,  for  I  verily  believe  your  votes  in  general  have 
been  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Majority  of  your  Con- 
stituents !  These  arguments  one  may  urge,  but  blockheads, 
strenuous  in1  an  opinion  which  they  have  adopted,  they  know  not 
why,  cannot  conceive  how  anyone  can  differ  with  them.  Your 
arrival  ten  or  twelve  days  sooner  than  you  intended  will  satisfy 
your  friends,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  your  inveterate  oppo- 
nents !  * 

»  . 

Mr.  Wilbraham  adds  that,  at  Swafiham,  one  hundred  and  forty 
Volunteers  have  already  turned  out :  "  I  furnish  two  volunteers 
from  my  own  family,  and  a  little  money  for  cloathing,  etc.,. which 
it  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  me  "  ;  and  hfe  mentions  how  a 
friend,  who  had  just  come  in,  had  informed  him  that  Sir  George 
Ghadd*  was  iii  "  a  great  panick,"  packing  up  all  his  plate  and  valu- 
able*." 

1  The  Protestant  interest. 

•  Eliza  Coke,  aged  eight. 

•  Of  Thurtfori  Hall,  Norfolk. 
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When  Coke  did  arrive,  however,  he  appears  to  have  done  his 
beat  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  Norfolk,  and. to  sympathise 
with  a  panic  which  he  did  not  share.  He  took  upon  himself  the  martial 
character  which  Mr*  Rishton  admits  "  I  know  you  dislike,  and  which 
you  are  least  fitted  for  of  any  that  has  been  impiosed  upon  ytra." 
In  September  he  furnished  the  Volunteer  Infantry  at  Wells  with 
arms  and  accoutrements  at  his  own  expense ;  at  Holkham  a  body 
of  fifty  men  promptly  volunteered  to  serve  as  iiifantty  under  him  ; 
later  in  the  month  the  gentlemen  of  the  troop  of  cavalry  which  he 
was  raising  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  him  at  HolkhaJn.  'On 
November  ioth  he  was  gazetted  Captain  of  the  Holkham  Gentleman 
and  Yeomanry  Cavalry ;  and  to  crown  all,  on  Christmas  Day,  which 
fell  upon  a  Sunday,  the  troops  at  Lynn  were  formally  presented  with 
u  a  most  elegant  banner,"  worked  by  Lady  Andover  herself.  No 
wonder  that,  the  following  January,  Coke  was  promoted  to  be 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Western  Regiment  of  Yeotnanty  Cavafcy, 
and  that  a  pacified  public  forthwith  inaugurated  a  public  dinner  in 
commemoration  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  corps !  So  ended 
this  commotion,  which,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Rishton  represented,  was 
far  mo«e  serious  than  Coke  could  be  brought  to  understand* 

Cpke's  opinion,  however,  remained  unchanged  that  Napoleon  had 
po  imme4iate  intention  of  pitting  his  strength;  against  England,  but 
was  anxious  to  "  annpy  us*  with  incessant  alarms  and  to  weary  us  by 
accumulated  expence."  Apart,  however,  from  this  belief  in  the 
improbability  of  invasion  at  that  date,  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
garded Napoleon,  as  an  individual,  can  be  gleaned  from  the  letters 
of  those  who  reiterated  his  views.  His  friend,,  Lord  Albemarje,  it 
is  true,  had. hung  the  portrait  of  the  .first  Consul  above  his  bed,  and 
regarded  it. much  in  the  light  of  a  patron  saint ;  while  to  posterity, 
wye  in  the  knpwledge  of  after-events,  nothing  se^ms  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  Whigs  of  that  day  with 
regard  to  the  enemy  of  their  Country.  Yet  a  little  consideration  of 
the  emotions  which  were  then  tacking  all  factions,  might  .dispel 
much  of  this  surprise.  England's  first  war  with  France  had  been, 
literally,  a  fight  of  the  classes  against  the  masses,  undertaken  in 
alarm  by  the  representatives  of  property  to  suppress  the  march  of 
sedition  which  threatened  to  annihilate  them.  To  those,  as  we  have 
seen,  who  viewed  that  uprising  of  the  masses  as  revolution,  n6t 
sedition*— as  a  revolt  against  lawless  oppression,  not  a  revolt  against 
-law  and  order— Napoleon  appeared  as  the  grand  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem. •  Upon  the  confusion  of  men's  ideas,  his  stupendous  individuality 
was  brought  to  bear  at  the  psychological  moment.  The  fim  secret 
of  his  influence  was  that  he  posed  as  the  leader  of  the  new  order, 
the  man  who  was  to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  out  of 
the  chaos  resultant  upon  the  destruction  of  the  old  regime.    To 
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many  of  the  Whigs  he  was  the  materialised  Spirit  of  the  Revolution 
— the  champion  of  Freedom.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  conceded  that 
some  of  those  who,  from  the  first,  were  opposed  to  his  designs,  were 
in  this  one  whit  more  clear-sighted  than  those  who  accepted  his 
professions  in  entire  good  faith.  Their  opposition  was  directed  far 
more  against  the  principle  professed,  than  against  the  man  who 
.professed  it. 

England's  second  war  with  France  was  no  longer  a  war  of  the  classes. 
England  had  been  personally  insulted,  and  was  personally  on  the 
defensive. :  Yet  there  were  many  so  imbued  with  the  ideal  which 
they  had  created  of  that  champion  of  Freedom  whose  designs  Eng- 
land was  thwarting,  that  they  refused  to  recognise  their  delusion. 
Napoleon,  that  mysterious  personality,  remained  a  riddle  which  all 
could  not  read  alike,  and  with  respect  to  whose  true  identity  and 
aims  men  were  prepared  to  combat  fiercely.  That  Coke  shared, 
with  many  of  the  Whigs,  the  reputation  of  being  a  friend  to  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  is  apparent ;  that  it  was  undeserved  there  is 
ample  proof.  Not  only  had  he  been  ready  to  aid  in  his  country's 
defence,  as  shown  by  his  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
during  the  former  scare  of  invasion  ;  but  if  further  evidence  were 
needed,  it  is  supplied,  as  usual,  by  Dr.  Parr,  who,  echoing  the  senti- 
ments which  Coke  had  expressed  in  a  letter  to  him,  furnishes  proof 
that  some  of  the  most  maligned  among  the  Whigs  did  not  hold,  the 
opinions  which  their  contemporaries  and  posterity  have  alike  im- 
puted to  them. 

"Calumnies  which"  (as  Dr.  Parr  points  out  to  Coke)  "re- 
sounded from  the  pulpit,  from  the  Bar,  and  from  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  were  invented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  aggravated  by 
Mr.  Windham,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  hirelings  whom  they 
had  1  corrupted,  blockheads  whom  they  had  deceived,  and  bigots 
'  whom  they  had  inflamed  !  Ho !  it's  a  glorious  and  animating 
.spectacle  to  toy  mind  that  the  Whigs,  so  recently  and  so  loudly 
traduced  as  Jacobins,  have  taken  the  lead  at  this  awful  crisis  in  the 
defence  of  this  most  sacred  cause  ;  that  men,  like  you  and  myself, 
who  were  under  proscription  as  infected  with  French  principle*, 
have  been  experimentally  found  the  stoutest  opponents  of  French 
Invaders ;  that  we,  the  subverters  of  the  English  Government,  are, 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  surest  guardians  of  the  English  shores ! " 

In  short,  at  this  crisis,  as  at  others,  while  the  Whigs  accused  the 
Tories  o£  a  spirit  of  self-seeking  and  a  lack  of  political  integrity,  the 
Tories  retaliated  by  accusing  the  Whigs  of  a  spirit  of  republicanism 
and  a  lack  of  patriotism.  Each  party  persistently  believed  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  to  be  sacrificing  the  true  interests  of  the  country 
to  personal  ends ;  Lord  Albemarle  always  maintained  that  in  Coke's 
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life  lay  the  best  refutation  of  any  accusation  of  self-interest  being 
brought  against  the  party  which  he  represented.  Some  years  later, 
when  the  Tories  were  loudly  traducing  the  Whigs  on  this  aocotmt, 
Lord  Albemarle  insisted  triumphantly — 

"  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  this  assertion  than 
in  the  person  of  my  excellent  friend.  Mr*  Coke,  I  admit,  is 
destitute  of  place,  pension,  title,  or  personal  decoration.  ,  But,  I 
ask,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  be  false  to  the  people,  if  he  bad 
desired  to  sell  your  esteem  for  princely  favour,  if  he  had  consented 
to  barter  away  your  rights  at  the  shrine  of  Courtly  adulation— if 
this  had  been  his  conduct,  what  might  he  not  have  commanded? — 
I  beg  his  pardon  for  weighing  him  in  such  dirty  scales ! — He  has 
attained  what  no  Prince  can  bestow,  no  money  purchase,  and  no 
intrigue  contrive — he  has  attained  admiration,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion."1 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  other  political  anxieties  in  1804,  the 
state  of  the  King's  health  gave  every  prospect  that  a  regency  would 
soon  be  established.  If  this  came  to  pass,  it  was  understood  that 
Lord  Moira,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  chief  adviser,  would  be  called 
upon  to  form  a  Government ;  but  while  that  was  impending,  on 
April  26th  Addington  found  himself  forced  to  resign,  and  Pitt 
formed  a  Tory  Ministry. 

The  following  spring  of  1805  witnessed  one  of  the  most  exciting 
sessions  which  Parliament  had  experienced  for  some  time.  The 
man  on  whom  Pitt  had  most  relied  in  the  Ministry  was  his  old  friend 
Lord  Melville ;  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  Opposition  found 
means  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  the  Minister.  In  February, 
1805,  the  report  of  a  Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry  reflected  upon 
Lord  Melville's  conduct  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  it  became  at 
least  evident  that  certain  moneys  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
charge  for  the  Navy  had  been  misapplied  to  other  purposes.  Mr. 
Whitbread  thereupon  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward  a 
vote  of  censure  on  April  8th,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  Pitt 
might  not  have  to  resign.  Coke  was  with  those  who  condemned 
Lord  Melville's  conduct.  "The  Commissioners,"  he  stated  with 
his  usual  decisiveness,  "  had  done  their  duty.  By  their  vigilance  a 
noble  lord  had  been  detected  in  peculation,  malversation  and  every 
species  of  conduct  that  could  degrade  him  "  ;*  and  "  as  a  plain, 
honest  man,"  Coke  said  that  he  voted  for  that  public  condemnation. 
He  was  of  those  present  in  the  House  at  that  exciting  moment  when 
the  Speaker  was  called  upon  to  -give  the  casting  vote.  White  as  a 
sheet,  he  gave  it — against  Lord  Melville ;  and  the  tears  were  seen 
to  roll  down  Pitt's  cheek.    Although  Roger  Wilbraham  had  cheer- 

1  Norwich  Courier,  February  7th,  1819. 

1  Ha*s*rft  Parlitwuntarj  Dibmtu  (1805),  Vol.  IV,  p.  582. 
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fully  remarked  that  most  of  Coke's  votes  were  given  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  this  at  least  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Norfolk  Whigs,  and  on' May  14th  they  accorded  him 
a  public  vote  of  thanks  for  the  part  he  had  taken  aftd  the  votes  he 
had  given  in  the  House  on  April  8th  and  10th. 

GrenviHe*  Windham  and  Spencer,  who  had  been  constant  sup- 
porters of  the  previous  war,  had  how  entered  into  alliance*  with  Fox, 
who  had  been  its  consistent  opposer.  Windham  had  declined  a  place 
in  Pitt's  new  Cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  the  exclusion  of  Fdx,  who 
had  joined  in  opposition  to  the  weak  Ministry  of  Addingtoq,  pre- 
vented the  formatipn  of  a  Ministry  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  nation  ;  gnd  he 
now  offered  a  general  opposition  to  the  measures  which  the  Prime 
Minister  proposed.  In  consequence  of  this,  more  friendly  relations 
were  established  between  him  and  Coke* 

In  the  summer  of  1805  a  vacancy  was  expected  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  Windham  was  anxious  ^o 
obtain,  and  Coke  exerted  his  influence  to  secure  his  friend's  success. 
This  fact  caused  the  deepest  satisfaction  to  Windham,  \\ho  had 
always  shown  himself  peculiarly  sensitive  with  regard  to  the  sever- 
ance between  himself  and  Coke,  and  he  wrote  a  long  and  affectionate 
letter  to  Coke  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  a  friendship  which,  he 
says,  "  /  never  considered  as  having  ceased."  In  consequence  of  this, 
a  report  got  abroad  that,  "  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coke,  his  early  and 
much  valued  friend,  with  whom  he  was  once  more  on  terms  of 
political  agreement,"  Windham  had  renounced  the  opinions  lie  had 
held  during  the  time  when  he  had  acted  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Windham 
was  very  indignant  at  this  rumour,  and  called  upon  Coke  to  cqntra- 
dict  it,  while  he  apparently  tried  in  vain,  to  recollect  in  what  precise 
terms  he  had  expressed  himself  when  writing  to  the  latter/  The 
rumour,  however,  though, not  strictly  accurate,  had  sufficient  founda- 
tion to  obtain  credence  throughout  Norfolk,  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  troubles  which  followed  in  1806.  That  Windham  in  tfye 
first  instance  should  have  abjured  !his  early  opinions  and  gone  over 
to  the  Tories,  might  be  reprehensible;  but  that  he  should  appar- 
ently prove  an  apostate  to  his  apostasy,  and  should  turn  with  Qpen 
arms  to  the  friends  he  had  denounced  was  held  to  be  ludicrous. 
Norfolk  did  not  spare  him  ample  expression  of  the  public,  verdict  on 
his  wavering  politics. 

Dr.  Parr,  however,  welcomed  the  return  of  the  prodigal  \yith 
enthusiasm*  . 

"  Mr.  Windham  and  I  dined  together,"  he  writes •  td  Cbke ; 
"  he  was  in  high  spirits,  we  had  abundance  of  literary  con  versa- 

1  Amyot*.  Mtmrnr  *fm*!*am,  p.  74. 
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tion,  and  he  bore  with  my  freedom  when  I  told  him  that  during 
hi*  connection  with  Pitt  he  had  been  a  total  stranger  to  those 
intellectual  repasts  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy 
among  the  Whigs,  and  for  which  he  could  not  have  lost  his  very 
keen  appetite  and  very  excellent  relish.  Some  day  or  other  I 
«hall  hope  to  meet;  him  in  the  tower  of  Holkham,  and  you  must 
pass  a  decree  if  or  the  Pipes  and  Tobacco  to  b*  carried  up  from  the 

•    lower  room  to  the  old  and  learned  library  where  I  must  smoak  as 

.  well  as  dispute :  with  Our  Penitent." 

.  All  political  feuds,  however,  sank  into  insignificance  before  the 
event  which  took  place  in  the  following  October,  which,  while  it 
stirred  England  to  her  foundations,  had  a  peculiar  significance  for 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  News  of  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  and  of 
Nelson's  death  filled  the  heart  of  every  Norfolk  man  with  mingled 
pride  and  grief ;  and  nowhere  created  a  more  profound  impression 
than  at  Holkham,  where  during  the  years  that  he  had  been  on  shore, 
1788  to  1793,  Nelson  had  become  a  familiar  figure.  Coke  and  Wind- 
ham were  both  present  at  the  funeral  which  subsequently  took  place 
in  St.  Paul's  ;  and  nine  years  afterwards,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
a  public  monument  should  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  Nelson  in 
Norfolk,  Coke  seconded  the  suggestion,  and  he  and  Miss  Coke, 
together  with  Lord  and  Lady  and  Colonel  Wodehouse,  headed  the 
subscription  with  £700. 

It  was  at  the  funeral  of  that  hero  of  Trafalgar  that  the  signs  of 
Fqx's.  great  fatigue  and  his  failing  health  were  sadly  remarked  by 
his  friends ;  but  his  pluck  and  naturally  bright  spirits  still  fought 
and  conquered  the  encroaching  disease  which  was  shortly  to  make  such 
fatal  headway.  It  must  have  been  about  this  date  that  a  report  got 
abroad  with  regard  to  his  future  diplomacy  which  seriously  alarmed 
Coke.  The  latter  was  told  on  good  authority  that  Fox  was  willing 
to  come  in  under  Pitt  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Whether 
Coke  seriously  credited  such  a  rumour  is  doubtful ;  but,  mindful  of 
Fox's  coalition  with  Lord  North,  which  he  had  vainly  condemned, 
he  now  wrote  promptly  to  Fox,  telling  him  what  he  had  heard,  and 
informing  him  that  if  there  were  a  grain  of  truth  in  that  report,  Fox 
and  he  must  separate  irrevocably.  This,  after  his  previous  steady 
loyalty  to  Fox,  appears  to  have  affected  the  latter  profoundly.  He 
wrote  back  to  Coke  immediately,  assured  him  on  his  word  of  honour 
that  there  was  no  truth  whatsoever  in  such  a  report,  and  that  there 
never  should  be.  Coke  preserved  this  letter  carefully,  and  used  it 
as  his  authority,  both  at  that  time  and  in  later-years,  for  flatly  con- 
tradicting the  rumour,1 

^Unfortunately  this  letter  of  Fort  it  lost  j  bat.Haydon  confirm!  the  above  story. 
He  tayt  (Jottmdi  mtd  Cfrnpwdtnc^  ed.  by  T.  Taylor,  Vol.  II,  p.  377)  1  M I  asked  Kim  [Mr. 
Coke]  a  question  which  interested  nun  very  mac*.    I  had  heard  Lord  Mnlgrave  say  at 
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But  this  very  anxiety  about  Fox's  diplomacy  proves  that  Coke 
can  have  entertained  little  suspicion  how  near  both  Fox  and  his 
great  rival  were  to  the  grave.  The  same  year  was  td  witness  the  death 
of  both  ;  but  Pitt  preceded  Fox  by -eight  months,  dying  in  January, 
1806.  GftntiUe  then  became  Prime  Minister  in  the  "  Ministry  of 
all  the  Talents,"  and  his  acceptance  of  office  en taU<td  ithit  of  Fox, 
who  thus  became  Fbreign  Secretary.  No  sooner  did  Fox  find  him- 
self in  power,  than  he  wrote  to  Coke  to  offer  him  a  peerage.  -Coke 
declined,  saying  that  "  he  felt  he.  could  serve  Ms  country  better  as 
s*  Commoner  than  as  a  peer."  Fox  thereupon, .on  February  17th, 
raised  Mr.  Anato,  Coke's  son-in-law,  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Anson  and  Baron  Soverton.  '  ■       •    ' 

The  same  day  Lord  Towdshend1  wrote  to  Coke  :— 

•  *  « 

¥  Dear  Sir,  ">  Rju*  mam,  A4.  1  jtky  1 806. 

**  I  was  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yofi 
at  Rainham  as  yop  proposed.  I  was  desirous  of  expressing  to  you 
my  admiration  of  that  patriot  principle  which  you  recently  dis- 
played in  preferring  to  continue  the  representation  6i  yopr  native 
county  in  Parliament  to  being  created  a  peer.  1  should  have  b'eeh 
happy  to  have  acknowledged  you  as  a  brother  Marquis,  yet  I 
cannot  but  admire  such  independence,  portraying  a  dignity  of 
mind  above  all  heraldry. 

**  I  hope  such  principles  will  be  ever  justly  appreciated  through- 
out the  County,  and  I  beg  to  renew  the  assurance  of  my  best 
wishes  and  support  upon. the  recurrence  of  the  period  for  elective 
representation. ' 

"  Lady  Townshend  and  all  this  house  unite  in  best  regards 
td  you  and  the.  Hon*  House  of  Holkham  with  those  of 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  fciOrfnl, 

u  Humble  Servant, 

'•Townshend." 

While  refusing  any  boon  from  Fox's  administration  for  himself, 
Coke,  however,  sought  and  obtained  one  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
It  was  at  his  request,  and  out  of  compliment  to  him,  that  on  July  lith, 
1806,  the  Royal  Assent  was  obtained  to  an  Act  which  grafted  its 
a  gift  to  the  county  the  castle  of  Norwich,  with  the  county  gabf, 

table  it  was  a  fact  that  Charles  Fox  would  hare  agreed  to  come  in  under  Mr.  Pitt  latterly 
as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affair*.  Mr.  Coke  said  that  there  was  such  a  report,  and'  he 
wrote  to  Fox  saying  if  it  were  so  they  mast  separate.  Fox  assured  him  on  his  honour  that 
it  waa  not  so ;  and  he  has  the  totter  now."  There  is,  however,  another  and  a  curious 
account  of  a  threatened  severance  between  Coke  and  Fox. 

1  George,  fourth  Viscount  and  first  Marquis  Townshend.     He  died  in  I  Joy. 
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Castle  Hill9  and  the  adjacent  land.1  This  fact 'is  now  all  but  for- 
gotten* yet  at  the  time  it  occasioned  gredt  delight  throughout  Nor- 
folk, and  for  half  a  century  afterwards  was  referred  to  with  the 
liveliest  gratitude  and  satisfaction  by  ill  Norwich  citizens. 

Not  every  one,  however,  viewed  Coke's  disinterest*!  conduct  in  a 
favourable  lijjht.  One  dissentient  existed,  who  was  determined, 
moreover,  to  make  her  opinion  known  to  him*  This  was  Ids  eccentric 
cousin,  Lady  Mary  Coke. 

Although  now  eighty  years  of  age,  the  romantic  "  Queen  Mary  " 
of  former  days  was  as  sprightly  and  as  peculiar  as  of  yore.  "'At 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  when  I  had  been  in  company  with 
her,"  Wraxall  had  written  some  years  earlier,  "she  preserved  the 
cheerfulness  and  the  vivacity  of  youth."1  Nor  had  other  charac- 
teristics deserted  her  with  advancing  years.  Her  startling  taste  in  dress 
had  survived  her  younger  days ;  she  still  was  faithful  to  her  favourite 
pea-green  and  silver.  In  1784,  when  Lady  Mary  was  fifty-eight, 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  mentions  how  "  A  loud  knock  at  the  door  just 
now  has  interrupted  me,  and  called  me. to  the  window*  'Us  a 
chaise  with  a  magnificent  red  and  silver  postillion,  and  out  pf  it 
jumps  Queen  Mary  as  magnificent  in  green  and  silver  1  *'  While,  on 
another  occasion,  Lady  Louisa  complains  that  she  haa  encountered 
Lady  Mary  "  in  a  riding-dress  habit  of  the  King's  dressed  uniform, 
shining  with  so  much  gold,  I  am  amazed  the  boys  do  not  follow  hex  !  " 
It  was  doubtless,  therefore,  in  some  equally  surprising  costume  that 
the  octogenarian  "  Queen  Mary  "  drove  :up  in  her  chaise-and-four 
to,  Coke's  house  in  town,  one  morning  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and, 
on  some  sound  pretext,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  her  for  a 
drive. 

Once,  however,  she  ha 4  secured  her  victim  safety  in  the  .privacy 
of  her  chaise,  she  turned  to  him  and  demanded  to  know  whether  the 
rumour  which  was  afloat  that  he  had  again  refused  a  peerage  was  or 
was  not  true  i  Coke  replied  meekly  that  the  fact  was  as  she  had 
been  told.  "  You  young  fool !  "  was  Lady  Mary's  emphatic  com- 
ment ;  and  shaking  her  fist  in  his  face,  she  proceeded  to  give  him  a 
lecture  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  drive,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  assumed  he  derived  more  amusement  than  edification. 

But  with  the  refusal  of  that  proffered  peerage  fades  the  last  trace 
of  the  linl  between  Fox  and  Coke.  On  September  13th*  that  friend' 
ship  of  nearly  thirty  years'  duration  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Fox 
from  dropsy.  In  spite  of  a  painful  and  depressing  disease,  to  the 
last  his  spirits  remained  cheerful  and  his  mind  clear.  To  the  last, 
too,  the  sweetness  of  disposition,  the  warm-heartedness,  the  un- 


< 

1  Ntrrtth*  if  the   Procttdingt   Regarding    tkt   Mrtctim  •  if  tkg    Lticttttr   M 
Bacon  A  Co.,  Mercury  Office,  Norwich  (l8$o),  p.  49. 
*  Wrwil,  Mmfo  «/  My  Own  Tim*,  VoL  IIv  p.  i»6. 
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affected  sincerity  which  made  him  beloMed  through  .  life  showed 
check  nor  change.  And  the  Ion  of  the  man  who  had  been 
friend  through  the  whole  of  his  political  career  was  one.  of  the. 
deepest  sorrows  of  Coke's  life.  "  You  do  not  want:  tp  be  told,  my 
dear  friend,"  h$  wrote  to  Dr.  Parr,  "  how'  deeply1 1  regret  poor 
fox,  I  do  not  only  mourh  him  as  an  individual,  but  as' the  greatest 
man  in  Europe,  who  might  haVe  saved  this  cotintry  from  impending 
ruin,  and  the  jhedding  of  torrent*  of  lruman  blood." 

In  that  political  world,  even  when  at  variance  witjb  Fort  p'oKfcy, 
as  we  have  seen,  Coke's  faith  in  Fox's  integrity  and  hi*  loyalty  to 
Fox's  cause  never  wavered.  In  their  social  relationship/  his  own 
stern  avoidance  of  Fo^'s  fatal  vice  of  gambling  had  never  mitii&ifaed 
his  appreciation  of  F6x*s  merits,  as  it  did  tot  athrp  his  generosity 
wheh  Fbx  was  in  necessity  as  a  result  of  that.  Vice.  The  similarity 
between  many  of  thfeir  characteristics,  their  tastes,  fthfcir /views  Was 
too  strong  a  link  to  be  lightly  sundered.  They  had,  in  common, 
one  ideal — the  love  of  and  the  rights  of  .hiitaanity.  With  their 
antagonist  JMtt,  patriotism  was  a  passiqn  which  dominated  an  other 
sefrtimtnts,  and  could  render  him  blind  to .  wider  Issues*  at  stale. 
With  Fox  and  Coke  that  larger  love  of  their  fellows  was  cosmo- 
politan in  its  all-embracing  outlook;  England  to  them  was  'neither 
infallible,  nor  sole-existent ;  but  they  did  not  love  Her  less  because 
they  loved  humanity  more.  And  throughout  the  stress  of  public 
life,  throughout  the  fret  of  factions,  throughout  a  period  when 
political  integrity  was  all  but  as  suicidal  as  it  had  been  in  the  days 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  they  remained  staunch  to  that  ideal,  and 
to  their  loyalty  to  each  other.  In  common,  too,  they  shared  one 
fault — or  so  their  opponents  adjudged  it — that  vehemence  of  sin- 
cerity which  offended  while  it  overmastered  opposition  ;  and  Lord 
ftosebery  sums  up  a  delineation  of  Fox's  character  in  a  paragraph 
which  might  almost  be  a  description  of  Coke  himself : — 

"  The  mastering  passion  of  Fox's  mature  life  was  the  love  of 
liberty ;  it  is  this  which  made  him  take  a  vigorous,  occasionally 
an  intemperate,  part  against  every  rhan  or  measure  in  which  he 
could  trace  the  taint  or  tendency  to  oppression  ;  it  is  this  which 
sometimes  made  him  speak  with  unworthy  bitterness ;  but  it 
was  this  which  gave  him  moral  power,  which  has  neutralised  the 
errors  of  his  political  career,  which  makes  his  faults  forgotten  and 
his  memory  sweet."1 

From  the  pen  of  Dr.  Parr  all  Fox's  friends  now  expected  a  careful 
and  authentic  account  of  his  life ;  but  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Parr  produced  two  not  very  satisfactory  volumes,  in 
one  of  which,  to  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  public  press,  he  added 

1  Lift  ffPitt,  by  the  Right  Honble,  the  Earl  of  Roicberjr  (1891),  pp.  29-30. 
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an  original  character  of  Fox*  written  in 'the  form  of  a  long  epistle 
to  Coke,  and  which  he  'gravely  informed  the  latter  "  is  copious, 
discriminating,  and  animated/* 

i  *  •    * 

"You  will  have  the  goodness,"  he  also  wrote, to  Coket  "to 
.  consider  this  letter  quite  confidential.  I  have  collected  and  shall 
re-publish  some  of  the  best,  written  accounts  of  Mr.  Fox  which 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  I  have  given  my  own  opinion  of 
him  in  that  fair  and  full  way  of  which  you  and  many  other 
friends  are  likely  to  approve. 

"  Now,  Sir,  you  will  gratify  me  very  highly  by  permitting  me 
to  dedicate  the  wprk  to  yourself.  I  have,  in  truth,  written  the 
dedication,  and  you  will  believe  me  wben  I  tell  you  that  it  con- 
tains not  fulsome  flattery,  but  well-founded  and  well-earned 
praise,  such,  my  friend,  as  will  be  most  acceptable  to  yourself, 
and  sup h  as  is  most  worthy  of  the  plainness  qnd  sincerity  which 
distinguished  Mr,.  Fox." l 

"  J  cannot  refuse  the  gratifying  compliment  you  propose  pay- 
ing me,"  Coke  replied,  "  by  dedicating  to  me  your  life  of  Mr. 
Fox,  feeling  that  I  have  ever  been  one  of  his  strictest  adherents 
and  warmest  admirers ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  I  hope  your  kind 
partiality  will  not  induce  you  to  bestow  upon  me  praise  I  do  not 
deserve.  Let  it  all  centre  in  that  great  man,  and  refer  merely 
to  my  attachment  to  him."8 

"  As  to  the  dedication,"  Parr  replied,  "  be  assured,  dear  Sir, 
that  it  will  not  offend  your  delicacy.  You  are  too  magnanimous 
to  endure  adulation,  and  I  am  too  proud  or  too  honest  to  offer 
it.  .  .  .  No,  Sir,  it  is  contained'  in  one  sentence.  Your  well- 
wishers  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  your  worst 
enemies  will  not  attempt  to  convict  me  of  falsehood  or  even  of 
exaggeration.  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  state  your  attachment 
to  Mr.  Fox.  It  is  the  very  first  article,  and  prepares  the  mind  for 
what  follows." 

And  none  could  complain  that,  considering  the  pen  from  which 
it  flowed,  the  dedication  in  question  was  not  moderate  in  tone.9 

To 
THOMAS  WILLIAM  COKE 

The  personal  and  political  friend  of  the  late 

Charles  James  Fox, 

The  faithful  and  independent  representative 

of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 

*  ParrU  &#&  Vol  VII,  p.  a+S* 
8  Op.  cit^  p.  25  a. 

*  Dedication  to  PkUofttrh  Virviciuas%  by  Dr.  Stmucl  Ptrr, 
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The  judicious  and  munificent  promoter 

of  Agricultural  improvements, 

The  steady  Guardian  of  Constitutional  Freedom, 

The  resolute  Opposer 

Of  Intolerance,  corruption,  and  unnecessary  war, 

A  gentleman  in  his  manners  and  spirits, 

and 

A  Christian  in  faith  and  practice, 

The  following  pages 

Are  moat  respectfully  dedicated 

By  hi»  stnoereweU^wjshfr 

And  much  obliged  Servant 

THE   9DITO*. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  DICTATOR 

1806-1807 

<±£tat.  52-53 

NOT  long  after  Parr's  Character  of  Fox  had  made  its 
appearance,  Coke  received  a  request  from  the  Doctor 
for  a  contribution  towards  a  new  peal  of  bells  for  his 
parish  church  at  Hatton.  Dr.  Parr  delighted  both  in 
bells  and  bell-ringing,  in  which  latter  accomplishment 
he  was  a  proficient ;  and  he  was  noted  for  being  able  to  tell  the 
exact  weight  of  a  bell  from  listening  to  its  tone. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Parr  to  7.  W.  Coke. 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  sent  you  my  book,  and  that  you  are 

not  dissatisfied  with  the  dedication  which  I  have  addressed  to 
you,  or  with  the  principles  for  which  I  contend  upon  several 
important  subjects  in  the  second  volume.  I  suppose  that  you  are 
less  displeased  than  Mr.  Windham  with  what  I  have  said  of  Mr. 
Burke. 

"  The  bells  to  which  you  so  generously  contributed  are  come, 
and  will  be  hung  up  in  the  tower  on  Saturday  se'nnight.  Dear 
Sir,  your  heart  would  have  been  gladdened  if  you  had  seen  my 
village  festivity  on  Friday  last.  More  than  three  hundred  of  my 
parishioners  assembled.  I  gave  rum  and  wine  for  the  bettermost 
of  them  ;  the  rest  quaffed  seventy-three  gallons  of  stout  ale  out 
of  the  tenor  bell,  given  them  by  myself  and  my  friends.  The 
young  folks  all  had  a  merry  dance  in  our  schoolroom,  and  they  will 
never  forget  the  day.  The  Tenor-Bell  is  named  Paul,  and  as  his 
namesake  preached  at  Athens,  so  I  made  a  sermon  for  Paul  of 
Hatton,  and  you  would  smile  at  the  context,  but  they  were  very 
appropriate  and  very  acceptable.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  told 
me  at  our  visitation  that  you  were  his  schoolfellow,  and  he  spoke 
of  you  with  great  respect.    Give  my  blessing  to  your  excellent 
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daughter.  ...  Ob,  my  Friend,  the  resemblance  of  her  mind 
to  that  of  her  excellent  mother  delights  me,  and  may  she  live  to 
be  a  comfort  and  ornament  to  her  affectionate  father. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  most  gratefully  and  respectfully, 

"  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Samuel  Paril" 

Dr.  Parr's  closing  ejaculation  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  reflection 
that  Coke  was  now,  more  than  ever,  dependent  upon  the  society  of 
the  little  daughter  Eliza,  who,  as  he  was  never  tired  of  stating,  had 
been  his  great  consolation  through  the  seven  years  during  which 
he  had  now  been  a  widower. 

Lady  Andover,  whenever  a  hostess  had  been  required,  had  never 
failed  to  come  to  Holkham  for  the  purpose ;  but  on  April  k6th,  1806, 
she  had  married  again,  her  second  husband  being  the  brave  Admiral, 
Sir  Henry  Digby.  It  It  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  relate  half 
the  gallant  services  of  the  latter.  His  prize  money  had  rendered 
him  a  wealthy  man  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  ,  He  was  the 
hero  of  the  day  when  Lady  Andover  married  him,  and  was  extremely 
good-looking.  Intellectually,  he  was,  no  doubt,  her  inferior ;  but 
one  curious  gift  he  shared  with  her,  at  least  upon  one  occasion — 
her  faculty  of  prognosticating  events  in  a  dream. 

As  he  was  cruising  off  the  Spanish  coast  in  the  Alcmene^  October, 
1799,  and  turning  to  the  southward,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he 
8umnpned  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  asked  whether,  to  his  know- 
ledge, any  one  had  entered  the  cabin  ?  The  officer  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  the  sentry,  when  questioned,  replied,  "No,  sir,  no- 
body," "  Very  odd,"  replied  Digby ;  "  I  was  perfectly  convinced 
I  had  been  spoken  to."  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  same  ques- 
tion was  asked  and  the  same  answer  given.  "  A  most  extraordinary 
thing,"  said  the  captain  2  "  every  time  I  drop  asleep  I  hear  some  one 
shouting  in  my  ear,  '  Digby,  Digby,  go  to  the  northward  ! '  I  shall 
certainly  do  so.  Take  another  reef  in  your  topsails,  haul  your  wind, 
tack  every  hour  till  daybreak,  and  then  call  me."  The  officers 
thought  the  captain  was  mad,  but  had  nevertheless  to  obey  his 
orders.  Soon  after  seven  in  the  morning  the  man  at  the  masthead 
calle4  out,  "  Large  ship  on  the  weather-bow,  sir."  She  proved  to 
be  a  large  Spanish  vessel  laden  with  cochineal  and  spices,  and  an 
enormous  sum  in  silver  dollars.  We  were  at  war  with  Spain  at  the 
time,  an4  she  fell  a  prize  to  the  Akmtne,  Captain  Digby,  the  officers, 
and  crew  receiving  large  sums  as  their  share  of  the  booty ;  so  that 
the  health  of  the  supernatural  being  who  told  Digby  to  go  to  the 
north  was  drunk  in  many  a  hearty  bumper, x 

1  The  father  of  the  present  Lord  Digby  used  to  Touch  for  the  truth  of  this  ttory,  and  it 
was  weU  known  in  the  Navy. 
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After  the  marriage  of  Lady  Andover,  Lady  Anson  used  often  to 
take  her  place  as  hostess  at  Holkham,  and  from  the  lively  pen  of  Lady 
Sarah  Lyttleton  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  life  in  Coke's  home  under 
her  rule.  Writing  to  her  grandmother  on  the  1 6th  of  December, 
1807,  Lady  Sarah  says  of  Holkham  : — 

"  The  place  is  much  the  most  magnificent  I  ever  saw,  &  the 
rooms  all  equally  inhabited,  &,  therefore,  very  warm  &  really 
comfortable  ;  &  Lady  Anson  is  a  very  pleasant  person  to  have 
made  acquaintance  with.  .  .  .  She  performs  all  the  duties  of  a 
daughter,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  and  the  mistress  of  a  house  quite 
to  perfection,  &  is  at  the  same  time  so  totally  unaffected,  good- 
humoured,  and  without  parade,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  truest  admiration  and  respect  for  her.  Besides  this  she  con- 
trives to  do  the  honours  in  a  way  so  easy  to  her  guests  that  she 
even  satisfied  me,  who  am  very  difficult  to  satisfy  on  that  head. 
Every  person  at  Holkham  did  exactly  what  they  chose  all  day, 
&  you  might  go  out,  stay  at  home,  sit  in  your  room  or  in  society, 
work,  read,  or  do  nothing  without  any  inquiries  or  pressings,  or 
even  proposals  being  made  to  you  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  of 
whose  control  one  is,  I  think,  always  more  jealous  than  of  any 
other  in  the  world.  Mr.  Windham  was  there,  whose  conversation 
I  could  live  upon  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  quite  perfection ; 
but  he  staid  only  one  night." 

In  October,  1806,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  re-election  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Shire  became  necessary. 

Coke  was  very  unwilling  to  re-enter  Parliament.  In  Fox,  he  said, 
he  had  "  lost  his  principal  inducement  to  an  active  parliamentary 
career,"  and  with  that  loss  still  so  recent,  still  so  keenly  regretted, 
"  all  his  feelings  and  inclinations  turned  to  a  private  life,  which  had 
always  been  so  much  more  congenial  to  him."  *  In  fact,  at  first  he 
appears,  to  have  refused  to  stand  for  re-election ;  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  freeholders  overruled  his  wishes  ;  and  art  length, 
reluctantly,  he  agreed  to  face  what,  in  the  event,  proved  to  be  the 
most  stormy  election  in  which  he  had  ever  taken  part* 

From  the  very  first  there  seemed  a  fatality  in  connection  with  it, 
which  made  of  him  a  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of  others — a  fact 
which  seems  to  have  occasioned  him,  on  the  whole,  more  amusement 
than  annoyance. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  was  his  championship  of  Windham. 
Coke  was  essentially  no  fair-weather  friend ;  since  Windham  had 
returned  to  his  party,  or,  as  Windham  himself  would  have  preferred 
to  express  it,  since  he  no  longer  found  his  views  to  be  at  variance 

1  See  Cafy  oftkt  Poll  fir  the  Knights  of  the  Skirt,  1806  (pub.  November,,  1806). 
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with  those  of  his  early  friends,  Coke  was  determined  to  gire  him 
that  support  of  which  Windham's  change  of  front  left  him  sorely 
in  need.  For  Whigs  and  Tories  aHke  were  inclined  to  look  askance 
at  his  politics,  doubtful  to  which  party  he,  at  heart,  belonged,  and 
which  apostasy  would  eventually  prove  genuine*  Therefore,  when 
he  decided  to  stand  for  the  representation  of  the  county  conjointly 
with  Coke  in  the  Whig  interest,  Coke  warmly  applauded  the  deci- 
sion, and  promised  to  exert  his  own  powerful  influence  to  further 
the  election  of  his  friend. *  "I  have  been  exerting  myself  for 
Windham,"  Coke  wrote  to  Dr.  Parr,  "  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  Whig  interest  will  completely  get  the  better  of  the  Tory 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  ...  I  assure  you  I  do  not  intend  moving 
Windham  by  halves  !  " 

The  first  contretemps  which  occurred,  in  consequence,  was  with 
the  Townshends.  The  warm  assurance  of  support  proffered  by 
Lord  Townshend  in  his  letter  of  the  previous  February  would  cer- 
tainly have  found  ample  fulfilment  but  for  the  interference  of  Lady 
Townshend ;  *  and  the  cause  of  her  alienation  was  not  far  to.  seek. 
James,  her  second  son,  a  youth  who  had  come  of  age  in.Septenlber 
of  that  year,  desired  to  stand  for  Yarmouth,  for  the  representation/ 
of  which  Mr.  Anson  was  also  a  candidate.  Windham  had  promised 
to  procure  Lord  Grenville's  influence  in  favour  of  James  Townshend ; 
but,  apparently,  this  he  neglected  to  do,  and  Coke,  who  knew  nothing 
of  his  promise,  shared  the  blame  of  his  neglect,  as  abo  that  of  having 
personally  omitted  to  further  the  interests  of  the  would-be  candidate. 

Lady  Townshend  was  determined  in  character,  plain  of  speech, 
and  quick  in  temper.  She  forthwith  wrote  to  Coke  her  frank  opinion 
of  his  conduct. 

The  Marchioness  of  Townshend  to  Thomas  William  Coke 

"  Dear  Mr.  Coke,  "  Rainham,  October  ye  19/^  1806. 

"  You  cannot  doubt  our  good  wishes  towards  you,  and  I 
trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that,  upon  all  occasions, 
when  your  interest  in  the  county  has  been  concerned,  that  we 
have  acted  most  cordially  by  you.  I  mentioned  to  you  our  in- 
tention of  setting  up  my  Son  James  for  Yarmouth,  and  I  told 
you  this  for  the  purpose  of  having  your  friends'  support  there ; 
it  was  natural  to  expect  it  from  you  ;  I  cannot  expect  your  friends 
to  oppose  Mr.  Anton,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 

1  aIn  October,  1806,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Windham  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  Norfolk,  joining  hit  interest  with  the1  very  powerful  one 
which  hit  friend  Mr.  Celie  hm  to  long  possessed  and  eontintes  to  possets  in  the  ceuaty  " 
(Amyot't  Life  of  Windham,  p.  S3). 

*  Anne,  second  wife  of  George,  first  Marquis  Townshend,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
W.  Montgomery,  Bart.    Married  1773. 
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second  votes. should  be  given  to  our  Son  James.  If  Windham  has 
not  settled  with  Lord  Grenville  our  having  Government  support, 
he  has  misled  and  deceived  me ;  for  I  very  early  put  this  business 
into  his  hands,  and  he  cannot  possibly  expect  that  our  friends  in 
the  county  will  vote  for  him — if  the  interest  of  Government 
and  his  friends  are  against  us  at  Yarmouth.  I  write  to  him  to  tell 
him  this  fairly— and  depend  upon  it,  we  will  act  up  to  it. 

"  You  will  therefore  believe  me  to  be  yours, 

.  "  As  you  ieserpe* 

"  Ann  Townshend." 

Unfortunately  for  Lady  Townshend,  the  above  letter  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect  to  what  was  intended.  It  caused  its  re- 
cipient the  most  unfeigned  amusement ;  so  much  so,  that  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  never  forgot  it,  and,  at  any  mention  of  Lady  Towns- 
head,  always  referred  with  undiminished  appreciation  to  her  im- 
pressive sarcasm — "  Yours — as  you  deserve."1 

Meanwhile,  the  determined  lady  withheld  her  support  from  the 
Whig  candidates ;  visited,  and  soundly  rated  Windham ;  and 
finally,  on  October  24th,  dispatched  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoste,  who  had 
tried  to  enatt  the  part  of  peacemaker — a  letter  which,  presumably 
owing  to  the  tieichery  of  that  confidant,  found  its  way  to  Holkham, 
where  it.  must  have  caused  fresh  merriment. 

The  Marchioness  of  Townshend  to  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste. 

"  Dear  Hoste, 

"  As  I  know  your  anxiety  to  hear  how  we  parted  yesterday,  I 
give  you  a  line  to  say  that  Windham  was  fully  sensible  that  by 
his  neglect  we  have  been  placed  in  the  very  painful  situation  we 
are,  in  regard  to  himself  as  well  as  Yarmouth ;  and  he  was  last 
i  night  to  write  to  Lord  Grenrille  to  try  if  some  arrangement  could 
yet  be  made  for  that  Borough  in  favour  of  my  Son  James.  So  I 
have  withheld  giving  Wodehouse  any  promise. 

"  In  truth,  I  feel  so  truly  concerned  that  the  Townshend 
interest  should  be  given  against  Windham,  whom  I  have  a  very 
sincere  regard  for,  that  I  rejoice  in  the  delay ;  but,  at  Lord 
Towhshend's  time  of  life;*  to  see  his  interest  and  his  friends  de- 
serted by  the  Government  and  others  who  ought  to  support  him, 
calls  for  my  best  endeavour  to  uphold  both  his  consequence  and 
the  interest  of  his  family ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  mistress  of  this 
house,  please  God,  I  will  do  it.    This  is  my  object,  and  injthis 

1  A  pencilled  memorandum  to  thtt  effect  it  ttill  legible  on  the  back  of  the  letter. 
1  He  died  in  1S07. 
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you,  my  good  friend,  in  conscience  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
it  right  for  me  to  do.  ■  ' 

"  In  regard  to  Coke,  no  blame  can  be  alleged,  for  no  requests 
were  made.  I  have  only  my  own  folly  to  reproach  in  thinking  that 
when  he  knew  my  Son  James  was  to  stand,  that  he  would  have 
preferred  him  to  Mr.  Jarvis. 

"  I  trust,  my  good  friend,  you  will  not  have  suffered  by  your 
most  kind  desire  to  keep  us  all  right ;  and  be  assured  that  I  shall 
1    trtt  remember  it  with  gratitude  and  sincerity.  ■   •  t 

"  Shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  that  dear  Mrs.  Hoste  is  better. 
I  have  sent  two  books ;  if  she  has  not  read  them  they  may  amuse. 
Our  kindest  love  and  good  wishes  from  us  to  you  all,  and  I  am, 

'  "  Yours  heartily  and  sincerely, 

"A.  T0WH  SHBNO. ,, 

"Fmdat,  October  yt  %^thA  1806.*  , 

The  bitter  reference  to  Coke,  and  the  contrasting  heartiness  of 
her  attitude  towards  Mr.  Hoste,  almost  suggest  a  hope  on  the  writer's 
part  that  her  letter  might  be  shown  to  the  object  of  her  animosity. 
Be  this  as  jt  may,  the  other  members  of  her  family  viewed  With  un- 
concealed dismay  the  prospect  of  the  Townshend  interest  being 
diverted  from  Coke.  History  does  not  relate  how  the  feud  ended  ; 
whether  Lord  Townshend  was  allowed  to  give  his  votes  to  his  old 
friend,  or  whether  Lady  Townshend  ruled  otherwise ;  but,  mean- 
while, Coke,  had  become  aware  that  he  had  to  face  an  opposition 
which,  both  in  its  commencement  and  its  continuance,  was  a  mote 
serious  matter  than  any  temporary  alienation  of  the  Townshend 
interest. 

His  championship  of  Windham  had  been  received  with  astonishing 
disfavour  in  Norfolk.  It  appears  that  Windham  was  unpopular  in 
the  county,  and,  since  his  change  of  politics  had  weakened  his  interest 
with  both  factions,  his  present  candidature  was. almost  equally  un- 
palatable to  both.  That  public  advocacy  of  his'  cause  was  opposed 
to  Coke's  own  interests  is  obvious.  Coke's  oWn  election  was  secure, 
and  to  rouse  opposition  by  his  conjunction  with  a  man  Vfhorrtthe 
county  rejected  was  to  court  a  contested  election,  and  to  incur  in- 
calculable expense  and  trouble  which  he  could  have  avoided.  t 

This  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  printed  bill : — 

**  ist.  That'  you  being  readily  chbteen  by  a  majority  of  the  county,  art, 
and  have  been  opposed  by  none* 

"  2ndly.     That  you  are  the  principal  in  the  contest.  ! 

"  3sdly.  That  the  Candidate  whom  you  support  is  altogether  distasteful 
to  the  County,  and  would  not,  but  for  that  support,  hare  the  smallest 
means  of  creating  the  confusion  which  every  peaceable  and  virtuous  man 
deplores. 
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Moreover,  there  existed  in  Norfolk  a  curious  ideal  of  fair  play. 
That  Coke,  from  his  position  and  influence  in  the  county*  had  a  right 
te  be  one  of  its  representatives  was  recognised  to  be  as  reasonable  as 
it  was  inevitable — so  much  the  Tories  themselves  conceded ;  but 
Whigs  and  Tories  alike  were  inclined  to  agree  that,  since  there  were 
two  factions  in  politics  and  two  representatives  to  be  elected  for 
those  faction*,  it  was  but  right  that  each  party  should  choose  one 
candidate,  and  thus  both  share  and  share  alike.  Hut,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  faction  should  desire  to  monopolise  all  the  representation 
for  the  county  wai  open  to  a  charge  of  rapacity— even  a  desire  to 
tyrannise — which  neither  cared  to  incur.  Hence  it  was  clear  to  all 
just-minded  men  that,  Coke's  own  election  being  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, Colonel  Wodehouse,  the  Tory  candidate,  had  a  right  to 
come  in  a  good t  second ;  while  Windham  represented  the  unfair 
overplus  whidh  all  were  inclined  to  resent. 

Coke,  apart  from  his  friendship  for  Windham,  held  opposite  views. 
When  he  retired  from  public  life  he  explained  that  his  only  object 
in  having  stood  so  often  for  election  had  been  "  to  see  Norfolk 
represented  by  two  members  who  followed  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Fox.  I  have  stood  forward  more  than  once,"  he  stated,  "  when  my 
own  election  wqs  secure,  for  this  express  purpose.  .  .  .  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  Norfolk  represented  by  one  Whig  and  one  Tory,  and  I 
have  always  said — rather  than  be  so  misrepresented,  if  you  can't  get 
two  Whigs,  take  two  Tories,  who  will  fleece  you  well"1 

.This  point  of  view  was  perhaps  too  abstruse  for  the  Freeholders, 
as. was  the  independent  tone  which  Coke,  as  usual,  adopted. 

"  Mr.  Coke,"  we  are  told,  "  said  that  he  should  not  trouble 
Gentlemen  with  profession*.  His  principles  were  the  same  as  they 
had  ever  been; — they  were  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
Up  was  never  one  of  those  to  attempt  to  gain  a  single  vote  by 
compulsory  means,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  he  would  not 
give. a  fillip  of  his  fiqger  for  the  suffrages  of  the  Freeholders  if 
he  could  next  have  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  !  "* 

The  Tories,  however,  seized  eagerly  on  his  advocacy  of  Windham 
to  impress  upon  the  Freeholders  that,  spoilt  by  their  adulation, 
Coke  was  dictating  to  them  with  regard  to  their  choice  of  the  second 
candidate — conduct  both  grasping  and  autocratic.  Coke,  they  re- 
.  ported,  made  it  his  boast  that  if  he  were  to  put  up  an  old  goat  for 
election,  so  great  was  his  influence  in  the  county  that  he  would  get 
that  goat  into  Parliament  against  any  candidate  on  the  Tory  side. 
He  was  represented  on  a  poster  as  a  colossus  striding  across  the 

1  Norwich  Mtrtmji  Mijr,  iSji. 

*  C<£7  °ftkt  F°Ufor  *h  Knights  of  the  Shire,  November,  1806, 
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county  of  Norfolk ;  while,  in  support  of  this  idea,  they  nicknamed 
him  the  "  Dictator  of  Norfolk,"  "  King  Coke,"  or  the  "  King  of 
Norfolk" — names  which  were  never  afterwards  allowed  to  drop,  and 
which  did  duty  at  every  subsequent  election.  "  Does  Mr.  Coke 
take  the  Freeholders  for  a  pack  of  hounds  that  are  to  be  whipped  up 
to  the  sound  of  Hark  Wind-him  when  he  chuses  to  give  them  the 
View-hullo  ? "  demanded  one  indignant  yeoman  in  a  long  article 
called  "A  Card  to  Coke."  "  If  he  does,  he  will  find  they  are  the  true 
faithful  English  Bull-dogs,  and  not  of  the  Foxhound  breed."  And 
even  the  more  moderate  lamented  that  while  to  Coke,  the  public 
benefactor  of  the  county,  the  first  votes  of  Norfolk  Freemen  were 
due,  they  could  not  remove  from  him  his  only  foible,  that  of  wishing 
to  return  the  second  candidate  also  from  his  own  party.  One  high- 
flown  versifier  sadly  compares  Coke's  conjunction  with  Windham  to 
the  fall  of  Lucifer  : — 

Oh,  Coke,  thy  feme  was  great,  thy  generous  soul 
Should  ne'er  have  itooped  to  Windham's  fierce  control  j 
Lur'd  by  Ambition,  heaven's  bright  Angels  fell, 
And  scath'd  by  lightnings,  cursing  sank  to  Hell ! 

Further,  a  gigantic  Proclamation  was  posted  up  in  Norwich, 
beginning — 

"We,  Thomas  William,  by  Our  own  presumption  Perpetual 
Dictator  of  Norfolk,"  and  which  announced  among  other  state- 
ments, that — "Windham  has  humbled  himself  to  our  Will,  he 
has  supplicated  our  Pardon  ;  as  a  penitent  Sinner  We  extend  to 
him  our  Protection  and  Support,  and  We  shall  not  state  the 
reasons  for  Our  Decision."  It  concludes :  "  Done  at  Holkham, 
in  the  5th  year  of  our  Reign,  Thomas  William,  Perpetual 
Dictator." 

"  My  Dictatorship,"  said  Coke,  "  was  that  when  I  united  with 
any  gentleman  I  did  my  best  to  support  him  ! "  and  although  it 
appears  from  some  letters  of  Lord  Albemarle's  that  he  resented  the 
attitude  of  the  freeholders  in  this  matter,  he  could  yet  appreciate 
the  wit  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  "  The  name  *  Dictator,'  "  he 
•aid  good-humouredly,  "was  given  me  in  an  exceedingly  well- 
written  bill,  the  author  of  which  I  could  not  discover  for  five  or 
six  years.  It  was  the  cleverest  thing  I  ever  read,  and  did  him  much 
credit ! " 

Both  factions,  however,  were  busy  exercising  their  ingenuity,  and 
since,  in  few  elections,  has  party  spirit  run  more  high,  in  few  have 
the  squibs  been  more  numerous  and  biting.  Windham  was  named 
William  Weathercock,  and  an  enormous  placard  was  posted  about 
the  town  announcing — 
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«*  WONDER  OF  WONDERS 

"  Just  arrived  in  Norfolk  and  now  exhibiting  under  the  Patron- 
age of  the  Perpetual  Dictator,  the  renowned 

WILLIAM   WEATHERCOCK 

To  be  seen  alive  on  Thursday  next  at  Mr.  Pid-Coke's  Menagerie  on 
the  Castle  Hill,  Norwich. 

"  A  wonderful  animal  of  the  Camelion  kind. 

"  No  animal  of  this  species  has  ever  shown  such  remarkable  qualities. 
It  changes  colour  not  only  upon  any  ground,  but  frequently  upon  none  at  all, 
and  has  been  known  when  angered  by  the  populace  to  become  invisible  for 
some  time. 

"  The  tongue  of  the  creature  is  die  longest  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  It 
was  exhibited  on  the  day  of  Nomination,  and  will  be  again  drawn  out  by 
its  Keeper  on  Thursday  next/'  etc.  etc. 

One  pamphlet  announced  that  there  was  about  to  take  place,  "  A 
new  and  interesting  experiment  upon  the  Norfolk  Gulls,"  while  an 
advertisement  was  issued  for  "  A  few  Norfolk  sheep  used  to  carry 
bells,  to  keep  the  Colonel? s  Flock  together — as  some  are  missing  every 
day  !  "  But  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  was  the  announce- 
ment of  some  imaginary  "  Sweepstakes  "  in  the  "  Norfolk  Races  " 
which  were  to  be  run  by  the  three  horses  Dictator,  Weathercock  and 
Perseverance  [Col.  Wodehouse],  followed  by  a  description  of  each 
horse ; — which  admitted  that  "  the  Dictator  was  a  beast  of  some 
merit/9  and  in  the  "  chace  has  always  been  up  to  the  fleetest  hounds, 
particularly  in  the  chace  of  the  Fox,"  and  that  if,  on  this  occasion, "  he 
prove  unsuccessful,  he  is  to  be  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  attached  to  the  plough  and  harrows  at  Holkham."  Weather- 
cock it  described  as  very  vicious  and  apt  to  swerve  from  the  course, 
and  deprecated  his  having  been  in  training  under  "  The  Dictator  " ; 
while  Perseverance,  among  other  merits,  had  had  the  "  advantage 
of  being  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  excellent  training-groom, 
William  Pitt." 

The  other  side  retaliated  by  stating  that  the  announcement  of 
the  race  had  been  inaccurately  given,  and  by  correcting  it  daily  as 
the  poll  progressed.    On  the  first  day  we  are  told  that— 

"  Dictator,  alias  High  Flyer,  was  rode  by  Frank  Applause,  Weather- 
cock by  Common  Sense, and  Peraeverence  by  Will  Humbug,  alias  Stupid; 
but  .  .  •  Dictator  was  no  sooner  mounted  than,  as  usual,  he  took  and 
kept  the  lead  the  whole  day  without  variation.  It  is  to  be  noticed '  that 
no  other  lad  could  ride  this  hone,  and  under  his  management  we  believe 
the  full  extent  of  his  paces  is  not  yet  known. 

"  Previous  to  the  last  Norfolk  Sweepstakes,  Dictator,  being  in  high 
exercise,  the  knowing  ones  tempted  him  with  a  coronet  wrapped  up  in  the 
form  of  a  cordial  ball.  He  started  at  the  attempt*  but  happily  Frank  kept 
his  seat." 
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The  poll  lasted  six  days,  and  during  that  time  there  were  thirty- 
five  houses  kept  open  for  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Coke's  friends, 
and  sixty-five  for  the  friends  of  Colonel  Wodehouse, — the  latter, 
the  Globe  of  November  14th  announces,  reached  from  the  "  Lame 
Dog  "  to  the  "  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,"  while  the  former  comprised 
the  space  lying  between  the  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  and  the  "  Hog  in 
Armour  " ; — a  manner  of  defining  distance  which  is  less  surprising 
when  we  learn  that  during  those  six  days,  every  public-house  within 
the  area  mentioned  was  open  to  the  electors,  and  "beer  flowed 
like  water."1  From  every  part  of  the  county  people  flocked  into 
the  city.  Voters  who  did  not  drive  to  the  poll  in  the  conveyances 
provided  by  the  candidates,  rode  into  Norwich  upon  their  horses 
with  their  wives  behind  them  in  a  pillion  saddle,  or  else  journeyed 
thither  in  a  lumbering  stage  waggon  which  progressed  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  an  hour.  The  usually,  quiet  city  presented  a  spectacle 
of  crowded  streets,  perpetual  excitement  and  occasionally  terrifying 
uproar,  which  was  inevitable  in  the  state  of  almost  universal  drunken- 
ness prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes.  Meanwhile,  as  the  numbers 
were  declared  at  the  close  of  each  day's  poll,  it  became  evident  that 
Coke's  success  was  ensured. 

Unfortunately  for  his  interest,  however,  the  zeal  of  his  friends 
defeated  their  own  object.  An  electioneering  incident,  which 
greatly  annoyed  the  Whigs,  was  the  factor  of  this  unexpected  result. 
During  the  progress  of  the  poll,  two  widow  ladies,  a  certain  Mrs. 
Berney  and  a  friend,  paraded  the  town  in  a  barouche.  They  both 
dressed  in  the  Colonel's  colours,  while  the  carriage  in  which  they 
sat,  the  horses,  and  the  coachman  and  footmen  were  lavishly  de- 
corated to  correspond,  so  that  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
being  part  of  a  travelling  circus.  Day  after  day  they  drove  up  and 
down  near  the  hustings,  or  joined  in  the  procession  of  voters,  attract- 
ing general  attention,  and  calling  enthusiastically  upon  all  within  hail 
to  "  Vote  for  the  Colonel ! "  For  a  time  the  Whigs  bore  this  with 
contemptuous  tolerance,  contenting  themselves  with  retnarking— 

His  Brazen-faced  widows  in  state  may  parade, 
And  the  rabble  amuse  with  a  Flag  and  Cockade ; 
Sucb  Toys  may  be  relished  by  Wodehouse's  folk, 
But  can  ne'er  win  a  voter  from  Windham  or  Coke ! 

At  length  their  patience  evaporated.  At  a  late  period  of  the  poll 
they  called  upon  Coke  and  Windham,  and  proposed  that  a  burlesque 
imitation  of  the  obnoxious  carriage  should  parade  through  the  town, 
sporting  the.  Whig  colours.  Both  Coke  and  Windham  joined  in 
discountenancing  the  suggestion,  and  having  done  so,  had  no  sus- 
picion that  the  project  was  not  abandoned. 

1  Recollections  oft  Centenarian,  Peter  Peotnejr,  who  died  la  Of  etenhill  Workhotiie. 
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Such  was  very  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the  irate  electors. 
Before  mentioning  their  project  they  had  already  been  to  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  carrying  it  into 
execution,  and  they  had  no  intention  of  being  balked  of  their  fun. 
Therefore,  without  again  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  two  men 
most  concerned,  they  went  forward  with  their  designs.  A  barouche 
had  been  secured  with  horses  like  Mrs.  Berney's,  a  coachman  and  foot- 
man the  exact  counterpart  of  hers,  while  two  women,  bearing 
sufficient  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Berney  and  her  friend,  undertook  the 
part  of  the  principal  actors.  This  equipage  was  forthwith  decorated 
extravagantly  in  the  Whig  colours,  and  the  two  women  were  dressed 
up  into  excellent  caricatures  of  the  two  widow  ladies,  so  that  the 
whole,  admirably  executed,  presented  the  most  ludicrous  copy  of 
the  other  carriage  and  its  occupants. 

.  Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  sight  of  some  thousands 
of  spectators,  this  burlesque  carriage  appeared  upon  Ca&de  Hill. 
For  a  moment  the  crt>wd  were  perplexed,  unable  to  determine 
whether  this  was,  or  was  not,  the  vehicle  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  daily.  As  the  truth  dawned  upon  them,  the  greatest  commo- 
tion arose.  Half  the  rabble  were  convulsed  with  merriment,  while 
the  other  half  were  equally  convulsed  with  rage.  The  Whigs  greeted 
the  burlesque  with  Uproarious  delight,  and  the  Tories  prepared  for 
revenge.  Meanwhile  Coke,  unconscious  of  what  was  taking  place, 
was  driving  quietly  up  the  hill  in  company  with  Windham,  when  a 
friend  waylaid  him  to  inform  him  that  it  was  reported  some  riot  was 
taking  place  near  a  certain  inn,  and  that  Mrs.  Berney  had  been 
attacked  by  the  mob.  Coke,  who  was  forced  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  Shirehouse,  begged  Windham  to  go  at  once  to  the  place 
indicated  and  put  a  stop  to  any  disorder.  Windham,  upon  arriving 
at  the  place  mentioned,  found  ever,  thing  peaceful,  and  unable 
to  hear  of  any  disturbance,  was  returning  towards  the  hill,  where 
suddenly  he  perceived  the  burlesque  carriage,  surrounded  by  a  mob 
who  were  pelting  it  with  stones.  Thinking  it  was  Mrs.  Berney's 
own,  he  rushed  forward  to  her  protection,  but  on  discovering  his 
mistake  he  contented  himself  with  trying  to  appease  the  mob,  and 
went  on  to  the  sheriff's  room. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed,  than  the  Tory  mob,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  offending  carriage,  hurried  it  in  triumph  down  to 
the  market-place.  There,  with  shouting  and  imprecations,  they 
hacked  it  to  fragments.  The  terrified  performers,  bruised  and  dis- 
hevelled, escaped  with  difficulty ;  and  not  the  least  extraordinary 
part  of  the  performance  was  that  Mrs.  Berney's  own  footman, 
whd  had  come  to  look  at  the  riot,  was  mistaken  for  his  counterfeit, 
and  after  a  severe  beating,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  Hf e. 

When  Coke  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  was,  naturally, 
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exceedingly  annoyed.  It  was  useless  stating  that  he  had  been  ignorant 
of  the  matter,  since  it  had  been  perpetrated  on  his  behalf  by  his 
adherents.  On  November  nth  he  headed  the  poll  with  4118,  while 
Windham  scored  3722,  against  Colonel  Wodehouse  with.  3365  ;  but 
the  unfortunate  episode  which  had  marked  the  close  of  the  poll 
was  not  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  The  Berney  family  were  indignant 
at  what  they  chose  to  consider  Coke's  action  in  the  matter,  and  Mrs. 
Berney'8  son  prepared  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
names  of  himself  and  his  friends,  against  the  return  of  Coke  and 
Windham.  This  they  were  obliged  to  ground  upon  alleged  offences 
under  the  Treating  Act,  although  the  true  cause  was, known  and  was 
expected  to  carry  weight  in  the  verdict. 

Windham  thereupon  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Erskine),  in  which  he  warmly  defended  himself  and  his  friend 
from  the  imputation  which  bad  been  cast  upon  both.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  previous  to  the  canvassing  Coke  had  in  some  manner 
given  offence  to  Mrs.  Berney,  and  this  Windham  indignantly.denied : 
"  It  is  not,  as  you  know,  in  Coke's  nature  to  ridicule  any  one.  I 
could  not  name  a  man  who  has  less  of  the  habit  or  less  of  the  dis- 
position/9 And  he  related  in  detail  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
election,  laying  stress  op.  his  own  and  Coke's  surprise  at  hearing  of 
the  occurrence,  and  Coke's  instant  anxiety,  on  learning  that  a  riot 
was  imminent,  to  protect  Mrs.  Berney  from  the  consequence  of  her 
too  aggressive  canvassing.1 

But  when  it  had  been  ascertained  that  all  three  candidates  had 
pursued  the  same  course  of  lavish  entertaining  towards  the  voters, 
that  fact  was  decided  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act ;  and  on 
March  4th,  1807,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
that  Coke  and  Windham  were  not  duly  elected ;  while  Colonel 
Wodehouse,  against  whom  no  petition  was  brought,  retained  his  seat. 

Upon  this  Edward  Coke,  of  Longford,  resigned  his  seat  for  Derby 
and  stood  for  Norfolk  in  his  brother's  room,  while  Coke  was  elected 
for  Derby  in  Edward's  place,  Windham,  meanwhile,  securing  a  seat 
for  New  Romney. 

This  general  exchange  of  seats  left  matters  very  much  the  same 
as  they  were  before  the  petition,  and  occasioned  universal  amusement* 
On  the  day  of  Edward  Coke's  election  for  Norfolk,  Coke  rode  with 
his  brother  through  Norwich,  accompanied  by  Sir  Jacob  Astley  and 
Windham,  and  followed  by  such  a  concourse  of  people  that  the 
cavalcade  resembled  a  triumphal  progress.  An  eye-witness  relates 
that  the  procession  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
"  Indeed,  the  unseating  of  our  old  Members  has  been  much  more 
like  a  triumph  than  a  defeat  to  the  Whig  party,  for  the  accusations 
of  ministerial  influence  were  disproved,  and  the  treating  was  as  much 

1  DUrj  &f  tht  Right  Hon.  Will'um  Wmdkdm^  edited  by  Mrt.  Henry  Btritif,  pp.  470-tt 
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on  one  side  as  the  other.  Mr.  Coke's  open,  benevolent  countenance 
had  an  expression  of  drollery  in  it  when  he  was  waving  his  hat  for 
his  brother,  as  much  as  to  say.  This  is  quite  new  and  diverting  /  To 
add  to  the  effect,  their  bare  heads  were  all  covered  with  snow,  which 
fell  very  thick  just  at  the  time  of  the  chairing.    I  could  not  squeeze 

into  the  Shire  Hall  to  hear  the  speeches."1 

* 

Amelia  Opie  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "  M(mdajf  9/i  of  March,  1 807. 

4  <r  As  I  have  not  seen  an  order  of  the  House  to  take  you  into 
custody,  I  conclude  you  are  at  your  house  in  Park  Place — 
whither  therefore  I  shall  direct  my  congratulations  to  you  on 
your  return  for  Derby  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  and  abo  for 
your  secbnd  triumph  in  our  native  county— what  ideots  [sic]  cer- 
tain people  are ! 

"  They  have  contrived  to  increase  your  interest  by  their  man- 
oeuvre when  they  meant  to  weaken  it,  and  to  thicken  and  repeat 
your  laurels  when  they  meant  to  blight  them  ! 

"  And  may  such  always  be  the  result  of  conspiracies  so  dis- 
graceful !  Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  adverse  party  can  rejoice 
at  having  been  the  means  of  returning  to  Parliament  without 
opposition,  a  man  whom  they  hate  and  despise  (if  the  two  feelings 
can  exist  together !) 

"  I  hear  there  was  something  very  arch  in  your  expression  when 
you  rode  in  at  the  head  of  your  freeholders,  but  that  Mr.  Wind- 
ham did  not  look  quite  so  amiable.  Probably  he  had  a  remation 
[sic]  (as  Mr.  Conway  or  Miss  Prescott  would  say)  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  Serjeant-at-arms. 

"  I  wonder  I  can  feel  at  all  disposed  to  be  cheerful  while  writ- 
ing to  you,  as  I  am  broken-hearted  at  the  ill  success  of  the  print, 
but  I  expected  it — a  colourless,  grave,  and  black  and  white  repre- 
sentation of  you,  could  never  please  the  Norfolk  farmers.  I  have 
much  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  dare  not  say  it,  so  I  hasten  to 
do  myself  the  honour  of  assuring  you  that  I  am, 

,  "  Your  pbliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Amelia  Opus." 

The  expenses  of  this  dual  contest  were  extremely  heavy,  and  fell 
far  more  severely  upon  Coke,  who  might  have  avoided  them,  than 
on  Windham.  The  latter  begged  Coke  to  allow  him  to  share  equally 
in  the  matter,  but  this  Coke,  with  his  customary  generosity,  refused. 
In  the  General  Election  which  followed  within  three  weeks  of  the 

1  Thru  Gemratiem  tf  Euglkh  Women*  by  Janet  Rom.  John  Murray,  18SS,  Vol. 
I,  p.  17. 
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decision  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Coke  and  Sir 
Jacob  Aatley  were  elected  without  opposition  for  Norfolk. 

So  ended  the  stormy  election  of  1806,  after  which  Mrs.  Berney 
was  always  known  in  Norfolk  as  "  The  Electioneering  Mrs.  Berney.'5 
That  Windham's  election  for  the  county  had  been  dependent  upon 
Coke's  support  was  generally  recognised ;  and  Bathurst,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,1  bears  evidence  to  this  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Tryphena 
Bathurst,  written  on  November  26th,  1806: — 

"Your  opinion  of  Mr.  Windham  appears  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly just.  He  is  very  unpopular  here,  and  nothing  but  the 
irresistible  influence  of  Mr.  Coke  could  have  secured  him  success. 

"  You  must  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Coke's  influence  arises  merely 
from  his  very  large  property ;  no  such  thing — it  arises  from  the 
most  honourable  of  all  causes,  from  the  attachment  borne  to  him 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  on  account  of  his  benevolence,  his 
liberality  and  the  ingenious  frankness  of  his  disposition.  I  confess 
myself  to  be  among  his  admirers,  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  late 
wife  and  her  family,  but  not  less  for  his  own."  f 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  this  period  of  1805-6  without  pausing, 
to  dwell  upon  the  acquaintance  of  Coke  and  Bishop  Bathurst,  which 
at  this  date  ripened  into  a  deeper  friendship.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich,  Bishop  Bathursit  paid  the  first 
of  many  visits' to  Holkham,  which  he  signalised: in  ta  unfortunate 
manner.  Opening  a  door  by  mistake,  he  fell  down  a  flight  of  cellar 
steps  and  nearly  fractured  his  skull.  The  Bishop,  who  was  a  particu- 
larly abstemious  man,  remarked  regretfully,  "  It  would  have  made 
such  a  much  better  story  if  I  had  been  a  jolly  winer-bibbing  Bishop  1 "  * 

His  acquaintance  with  Coke,  had  begun  in  the)  following  manner. 
Mr.  Master,  of  Cirencester,  who  married  a  Miss  Dutton,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Coke,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Bishop ;  and  when  the 
latter  was  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Master  held  the  living  of 
Witchingham  in  Norfolk,  which  gave  him  a  vote  for  the  county. 
Previous  to  an  election,  Coke  happened  to  be  staying  at  Cirencester 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Master,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation  one  day, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Dr.  Bathurst,  "  No,"  said  Coke,  "  I  know 
nothing  about  him."  "  Then  you  ought  to  know  him,"  said  Mr. 
Master,  "for  Mr.  Philip  Wodehouse,  a  Prebendary  of  Norwich, 
wrote  to  canvass  him  for  a  relation  of  his,  and  Dr.  Bathurst's  answer 
was  that, '  if  only  Mr.  Coke  had  applied  to  him  on  the  same  subject 
he  would  have  met  his  wishes.'  " 

1  Born  1744,  died  April  5th,  1837. 

*  Mfmirt  <u$4  CwrapfukKct  •}  Henry  Bit****,  BitJUp  rf  N*rmck±  \%$l%  bjr  hit 
daughter,  Mr*.  Thittlethwaite,  p.  172. 

*  Memoir  tmd  Ctrretfondtnct  $f  Sir  J  turn  Bdvmrd  Smith)  ed.  by  Ltdy  Smith,  Vol.  I, 
p.  57S  (where  the  date  it  wrong  1/  gjfen). 
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Upon  this,  Coke,  in  passing  through  Oxford,  called  on  Dr.  Bathum. 
Apparently  the  servant  was  not  at  hand  to  answer  hit  ring,  and 
after  waiting  some  time  the  door  was  opened  by  a  man  in  shirt- 
sleeves, who  looked  very  dishevelled  and  heated.  "  Is  Dr.  Bathurst 
at  home  i  "  inquired  Coke.  "  /  am  Dr.  Bathurst !  "  was  the  un- 
abashed reply.  "  I  have  been  driving  my  boys'  hoops  round  the 
garden  with  them !  " 

The  Bishop,  who  was  one  of  thirty-six  children  by  one  father  and 
two  mothers,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  liberal  opinions.  Indeed 
the  very  broadness  of  his  outlook,  which  endeared  ham  to  his  friends, 
barred  his  way  to  promotion.  "  On  account  of  his  liberal  opinions/* 
we  are  told, "  he  was  a  marked  man — he  was  the  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  mankind,  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  had  near  relations  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  much  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
made  his  promotion  inevitable/'  Coke's  own  opinion  of  him  was 
that  "  he  had  principles  which  would  carry  him  to  another  world, 
but  would  not  serve  his  interest  in  this.  .  .  .  Such  a  character  as 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  not  to  be  met  with  on  the  whole  bench  of 
Bishops.  He  had  been  the  true  shepherd  and  father  of  his  flock.  He 
loved  his  country  and  was  a  faithful  servant  to  his  God." l — At  the 
Sheep-shearings-  one  of  Coke's  favourite  toasts  was  "  The  Christian 
Bishop — the  Bishop  of  Norwich." 

In  short,  "  The  Bishop  is  incomparable,"  pronounced  Sydney 
Smith ;  "  He  should  touch  for  bigotry  and  absurdity ! "  *  But  the 
great  bond  of  union  between  Coke  and  the  Bishop  was  the  desire 
to  promote  religious  tolerance  and' its  complement  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. The  Bishop  was  as  determined  and  as  disinterested 
in  the  adherence  to  his  principles  as  was  his  contemporary  Dr. 
Parr,  but  he  showed  none  of  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  ecclesiastical 
brother.  His  temperament  was  amiable,  his  religion  essentially 
that  of  goodwill  to  all  men,  and,  as  such,  appealed  to  Coke's  peace- 
loving  nature.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Coke  exerted  himself 
ineffectually  to  procure  preferment  for  his  friend  ;  and  once  when 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  staying  at  Holkham,  the  latter  told  the 
Bishop  that  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  had  actually  been  twice 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  vacant  and  been  designed  for  him.  On 
the  first  occasion,  in  1806,  Fox,  who  knew  the  Bishop  from  Coke's 
report,  wrote  to  the  Duke  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Bedford, 

"  I  understand  Ager  is  dead,  you  must  make  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  I  shall  hear  of  no  excuse ;  he 
ia  the  only  tolerant  Bishop.  „  YouIBj  c  j  Pox  „ 

1  Norwich  Cbr*uicle%  November  26th,  1830.  *  Memirt  of  the  Rtv.  S,  Smith,  bjr 
hit  daughter,  Lady  Holland,  1855,  3rd  edition,  Vol  It,  pw  saS. 
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Coke  only  succeeded  ia  his  purpose  when  the  Bishop  considered 
himself  too  old  to  accept  the  result  of  these  good  offices  ;  all  earlier 
attempts  at  benefiting  him  failed  as  signally  as  had  Coke's  less 
ambitious  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  other  broad-minded  Churchman, 
Dr.  Parr.  However,  sharing  as  they  did  both  the  glory  and  the 
disabilities  of  their  tolerance,  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Parr,  outwardly 
dissimilar  in  temperament,  had  certain  other  characteristics  in' 
common.  Both  were  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Bishop,  was  not  shrouded  beneath  the  pompous  mannerisms 
affected  by  Dr.  Parr.  The  Bishop,  indeed,  was  excellent  company, 
and  as  fond  of  anecdote  as  was  Coke  himself.  He  stood  that  crucial 
test  of  being  able  to  appreciate  a  joke  at  his  own  expense,  and  used 
to  relate  with  relish  how  his  borrowed  wig  nearly  fell  at  the  feet  of 
George  III  when  he  kissed  hands  on  his  appointment  to  the  Canonry 
of  Christ  Church. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Doctor,  moreover,  were  both  of  a  sociable 
disposition,  and  while  Parr  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  dividing 
his  leisure  between  his  friends  and  his  long  meerschaum  pipe, 
Bathurst  was  never  so  happy  as  when  indulging  in  a  quiet  game  of 
whist  with  congenial  companions.  "  Parr,"  he  observes  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Coke,  "seems  pleased  that  his  High  Church  opponents 
could  bring  forward  no  charge  against  him  but  his  love  of  smoaking. 
I  do  not  feel  quite  so  confident  but  that  my  attachment  to  Whist  is, 
among  other  faults,  objected  to  me  by  persons  of  the  same  description, 
whose  dislike  never  has  and  never  will  give  me  a  moment 's  uneasiness ! " 

But  out  of  this  harmless  pastime  of  the  Bishop  there  arose  an 
extraordinary  scandal.  One  of  the  complaints  which  his  enemies 
were  fond  of  making  against  him  was  that  he  was  too  lax  in  admitting 
candidates  for  Ordination.  One  year  he  ordained  a  young  man  who 
had  previously  been  refused  by  Blomfield,1  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
who  at  once  returned  to  the  diocese  of  the  latter  and  began  to 
officiate.  Bishop  Blomfield  complained  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  reprimanded  Bishop  Bathurst ;  whereupon  the  latter 
explained  that  he  had  been  totally  unaware  that  the  young  man 
had  been  rejected  by  his  brother  prelate.  There  the  matter  would 
have  ended ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  old  Times  news- 
paper got  wind  of  the  occurrence,  and  out  of  it  evolved  an  extra- 
ordinary canard.  It  was  said  that  the  Archbishop,  at  the  instigation 
of  Blomfield,  had  written  to  reprimand  Bathurst  for  writing  bis 
openings  in  flaying  a  rubber  of  wbist,  which  the  Times  pathetically 
represented  him  as  doing  "  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer  fellow 
Christiana  than  his  own,"  i.e.  that  he  gave  away  his  winnings  to  the 
poor.    The  affair  created  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  roused 

1  Charkt  James  Blomfield.    Bon  1786.    Took  degree  of  D.D.  1S20.    Appointed 
Bishop  of  Chester  1S23,  and  Bishop  of  London  1S2S. 
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such  ill-will .  against  Blomfield  that  Archdeacon  Bathurst,  the 
Bishop's  ton,  came  to  ask  Coke's  opinion  with  respect  to  what  had 
better  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  Coke  advised  him  to 
contradict  the  story  publicly  and  to  give  the  real  facts,  which,  there- 
fore, he  did,  and  refuted  this  strange  calumny  against  Bathurst. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  many  who  continued  to  believe  that 
Blomfield  had  actually  complained  of  Bathurst  playing  whist  too 
often — especially  of  doing  so  in  public  at  Holkham — but  that  Blom- 
field, who  had  the  credit  of  not  being  very  consistent,1  had  been 
forced  to  retract  his  complaint.  One  day,  Coke  happened  to  be 
present  at  a  public  dinner  at  Chester,  at  which  he  found  himself 
seated  next  to  Dr.  Currie  and  opposite  to  Bishop  Blomfield.  During 
the  course  of  the  diivaer,  Blomfield,  turning  to  a  dish  near  him,  in- 
quired facetiously  from  Dr.  Currie  whether  he  should  help  him  to 
some  of  his  name  t  "  Yes,"  quoth  Dr.  Currie  pointedly,  "  for  it's 
better  to  eat  one's  name  than  one's  words  I  " 

In  1 81 2,  when  Bishop  Bathurst  visited  Ireland,  he  was  presented 
by  the  Irish  Catholics  with  a  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  an  address 
thanking  him  for  his  efforts  in  support  of  religious  liberty.  This  he 
afterwards  gave  to  Coke  with  a  plate  annexed  describing  how  it  was 
given  by  him  as  a  mark  of  personal  attachment,  and  as  a  tribute  to 
Coke's  uniform  zeal  during  the  course  of  a  long  life  in  the  cause 
which  they  both  had  at  heart.  Coke  hung  it  up  in  the  chapel  at 
Holkham,  and  Roscoe  afterwards  wrote  an  appropriate  inscription 
in  verse  which  was  placed  under  it. 

The  Bishop's  great  intimacy  with  Coke  gave  rise  to  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  too  eager  politician,  but  while  anxious  to  promote 
religions  toleration,  he  was  actually  opposed  to  a  clergyman  ever 
taking  any  active  part  in  party  strife  ;  and,  in  refuting  a  charge  to 
the  contrary,  he  gives  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  fact,  before 
pointed  out,  that  Coke's  own  political  energy  was  due  solely  to  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

"  I  certainly,"  he  writes,  in  May,  1807,  to  Lady  Tryphena,  "  have 
an  affection  for  Mr.  Coke's  private  character,  and  esteem  the  dis- 
interested consistency  of  his  public  conduct ;  but  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  /  hardly  ever  heard  him  converse  upon  political  topics, 
beyond  those  connected  with  the  County  of  Norfolk." 

His  admiration  for  Coke  grew  with  the  length  of  their  acquaint- 
ance* His  daughter,  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite,  relates  how  his  "  friend- 
ship and  attachment  [for  Coke]  continued  to  increase  if  possible 
every  hour,"  and  always  in  his  correspondence  he  refers  to  his  friend 
as  "  the  more  than  noble  owner  of  Hoklham,"  or  "  Coke,  whom  you 
know  I  value  more  than  any  other  man." 

.    l  u  Condemned  for  ficklene**  of  opinion  and  infirmity  of  purpose  "  (Lmnlmkirt  RtrM 
August  nth,  1857). 
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When  Shee1  sent  his  portrait  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Academy, 
Coke,  who  was  present  at  the  annual  dinner  given  to  the  patrons 
of  the  exhibition,  asked  the  artist  if  the  portrait  had  been  painted 
for  any  particular  person  ?  Shee  replied,  "  Yes,  for  myself ;  I  paint 
for  my  bread/*  "  Then  send  the  picture  to  Holkham-"  was  Coke's 
answer.  A  few  minutes  after,  Lord  Grey  took  Coke  by  the  arm  and, 
leading  him  up  to  the  .portrait,  asked  him  if  he  didn't  consider  it 
an  excellent  likeness.  "  I  do,"  said  Coke.  "  It  ought  to  be  at 
Holkham,"  suggested  Lord  Grey.  Coke  kept  his  own  counsel,  and 
did  not  let  out  that  he  had  bought  it.  "  I  can  only  say,"  added 
Lord  Grey,  "  that  if  the  portrait  does  not  go  to  Holkham,  it  shall 
go  to  Howick  !  "  "  And  I  say  it  shall  not,"  said  Coke,  "  because  it 
belongs  to  me  !  " 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  picture  arrived  at  Holk- 
ham, and  although  destined  at  first  to  hang  in  the  library,  it  was 
afterwards  put  in  the  chapel,  where  some  lines  specialty  written  by 
Roscoe  were  placed  under  it. 

The  Bishop  continued  to  visit  at  Holkham  till  within  a  shept  time 
of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  When  staying  there  in  his 
eightieth  year,  he  surreptitiously  assumed  for  the  last  time  the 
character  of  a  sportsman.  Thinking  that  it  might  not  be  decorous 
for  a  bishop  to  join  the  shooting  party,  he  went  out  with  his  son, 
General  Sir  James  Bathurst,  for  a  walk.  The  Bishop  took  his  stick 
and  the  General  his  gun  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  than  the  Bishop  took  the  gun  and  the  General  the 
stick,  and  meeting  with  a  cock-pheasant  the  Bishop  immediately  shot 
it.  He  was  so  pleased  with  this  exploit  that  he  brought  it  home  in 
triumph,  and  begged  Coke  to  let  kim  have  it  to  keep.  This  request 
was  at  once  granted,  and  thereupon  the  Bishop  had  the  bird  stuffed, 
and  kept  it  as  a  trophy  of  the  last  shot  he  ever  fired.  It  weighed 
4  lb.  2  02. — At  eighty-four  he  wrote  to  Coke  :  "  Poaching  is  still  as 
much  my  ruling  passion  as  it  is  our  friend  Roger's  !  "* 

One  of  the  first  ceremonies  which  the  Bishop  was  called  upon  to 
perform  after  his  own  installation  at  Norwich,  was  the  marriage  of 
Lady  Andover  and  Admiral  Digby.  From  that  date  forward  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  officiate  at  every  ceremony  connected 
with  his  friend's  family,  a  privilege  which  he  declared  he  would 
resign  to  no  man  while  the  power  of  speech  remained  to  him.  On 
one  occasion  only,  as  we  shall  see,  was  this  determination  overruled. 

1  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  (i  769-1 S 30),  portrait  painter.     Became  R.  A.  in  1820  and 
P.R.A.  in  1830,  when  he  wai  knifhted. 
1  Roger  Wilbraham. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

MISCELLANEOUS  EVENTS 

1807-16 

v£tat.  53-062 

THE  question  which  formed  the  basis  of  tfye  friendship 
between  Coke  and  Bishop  Bathurst  was  never  brought 
into  greater  prominence  than  at  the  close  of  that  brief 
Parliament  which  sat  during  1806-7.  Short  as  were  its 
days,  it  accomplished  a  measure  for  which  it  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  all  time.  On  March  23rd,  while  Coke  was 
Member  for  Derby,  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  passed ; 
but  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  after  barely  a  year  in  office, 
the  "  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents  "  resigned  on  that  other  great 
question  of  liberty  of  thought — the  Bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation. 
By  a  law  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  1793,  Catholics  were 
allowed  to  hold  commissions  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  to  attain 
to  any  rank  save  that  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  or  General  of  the. Staff.  The  measures 
proposed  by  Lord  Grenville's  Ministry  in  1807  designed  to  extend 
to  the  Catholics  of  England  the  privileges  already  conceded  to  their 
Irish  brethren,  and  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act 
of  1793.  But  this  bill  was  overthrown  by  the  personal  wish  and  un- 
constitutional interference  of  George  III,  so  that  once  again  the 
Whigs,  retiring  from  office,  had  cause  to  denounce  the  policy  of  a 
King  who  was  opposed  to  all  Liberal  reforms. 

Thus  the  question  of  the  Catholic  claims  which,  ever  since  1778, 
had  been  the  cause  of  riots  and  agitation,  was  not  yet  destined  to 
be  laid  to  rest.  Even  its  opponents  admitted  that  die  adoption  of 
certain  concessions  proposed  by  Pitt  in  1801  would  have  smoothed 
many  difficulties  from  the  paths  of  both  ministers  and  people.  But 
the  prejudices  of  the  King  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Tories  still  co- 
operated to  retard  an  act  of  justice  which,  in  the  natural  progress 
of  civilisation,  was  inevitable.  Much  must  be  conceded  to  the  fact 
that  Roman  Catholicism  represented  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
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danger  in  the  land.  Even  to  those  in  favour  of  religious  equality  it 
offered  a  very  open  question  whether,  in  upholding  tolerance,  they 
were  not  furthering  a  religion  of  intolerance,  and  entailing  a  revival 
of  mediaeval  Papistry  in  all  its  horrors  ;  while  by  admitting  Catholics 
to  an  equality  with  Protestants  in  matters  of  State,  they  were  ribb- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  source  of  serious  political  intrigue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  absurd  restrictions  and  actual  persecution  to 
which  the  Catholics  had  been  subjected  were  an  offence  against 
humanity  and  common  sense ;  and  in  the  present  diy  are  difficult 
to  realise.  Not  only  were  Roman  Catholics'  forbidden  to  hold  any 
office  under  Government,  but,  before  1791,  they  could  be  legally 
prosecuted  for  the  mere  fact  of  being  Papists,  for  not  attending  the 
parish  (Anglican)  churches,  for  hearing  or  saying  Mass,  for  perform- 
ing or  taking  part  in  any  act  of  worship  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and,  above  all,  for  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office 
under  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  existence  of  such  laws,  even  if 
not  actively  enforced,  gave  a  legal  basis  to  persecution,  and,  as  in- 
stanced by  the  disgraceful  Gordon  Riots,  inflamed  the  imagination 
of  the  masses,  until  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery  "  and  "  Church  and 
King  "  became  the  watchword  of  a  party,  and  served  as  bugbears 
by  which  the  bigoted  scared  the  ignorant. 

Coke,  always  opposed  to  all  coercion  or  intolerance,  summed  up 
his  views  on  this  question  in  the  simple  statement :  M  I  wish  every 
man  to  go  to  Heaven  his  owii  way.  If  he  is  a  good  man  the  path 
which  he  takes  will  lead  him  to  the  Heavenly  Mansions.'9  *  The  very 
epitome  of  Christianity  to  him  lay  in  its  doctrine  of  "  Peace  and 
goodwill  to  all  mankind  " ;  and  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  as  we 
shall  see,  his  views  never  underwent  any  change  with  regard  to  those 
who  refused  to  accept  this,  the  fundamental  law  of  Christ's  teaching. 
In  consequence  of  such  opinions  Coke  was  regarded  with  antagonistic 
by  the  extremists  of  the  opposite  party,  and  on  one  occasion  when 
he  stood  for  re-election,  Oldershaw,  an  Archdeacon  of  the  cathedral, 
canvassed  for  his  opponent  in  a  novel  manner  by  running  about  the 
streets  of  Norwich  with  hands  upraised,  crying,  "  The  Church  is 
in  danger  I    The  Church  is  in  danger ! " 

The  same  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  which  had  prevented 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  claims  in  1807,  next  introduced  into 
the  Cabinet  men  who  were  opposed  to  all  Liberal  measures.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  became  Prime  Minister,  Canning'  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  Castlexeagh  '  Secretary  for  War.    With  George  Ponsonby  * 

1  Speech  at  Thetford,  July,  1 8  jo.      *  Robert  Steward,  Viscount  Castlereagh  1 769-1S22. 

9  George  Ponsonby  (17 55-1 8 17),  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  third  tea  of  John 
Ponsonby,  brother  of  William  Brabason  Ponsonby,  first  Baron  Ponsonby.  Entered 
Parliament  1776  at  Member  for  the  borough  of  Wicklow ;  and  took  a  very  determined 
tone  on  the  Regency  question  in  17S9,  arguing  strongly  In  favour  of"  the  address  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales, 
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as  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  this  Ministry  held  office  till  1809,  when 
the  duel  between  Canning  and  Castlereagh  led  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Cabinet,  with  Perceval1  at  its  head. 

Castlereagh,  it  may  be  mentioned,  being  reputed  to  traffic  ^n 
places  and  pensions,  was  early  an  object  of  Coke's  dislike,  and  had 
occasion  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.  At  a  time  of  great  national  distress 
and  heavy  taction,  Castlereagh,  speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
overburdened  masses,  deprecated  their  "  Ignorant  impatience  if 
taxation."  This  speech  Coke  never  forgave,  and  when  any  dia- 
cussibaroa  taxation  arose  in  the  House  he  quoted  it  ia  a  manner  to 
throw  ridicule  on  Castlereagh,  till  his  constant  bitter  reference  to  it 
gave  to  it  the  notoriety  it  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  Continent,  Napoldon  wa$  approaching  the 
zenith  of  his  power.  Europe  was  plunged  into  war>  and  every  de- 
partment of  industry  was  affected.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
with  all  agricultural  products  in  England  :  the  price  of  corn  rose, 
and  in1 1809  the  wool  market  was  seriously  diminished.  Jehoshaphat 
Fosstle,  a  f riehd  of  Dr.  Parr's,  writing  to  the  latter  from  Thetford 
that  year,  femarks : —  1 . 

"I  am  come  here  to  attend  our  Annual  Wool  Fair.  It  is  a 
child  of  our  good  friend  Coke.  He  will  be  in  the  chair,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  give  us  a  good  discourse  after  dinner,  exhorting  the 
buyers  to  offer  good  prices  and  the  growers  to  take  them.  It  is 
always  attended  by  the  leading  agricultural  men  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  as  well  as  the  farmers  in  general.  It  is  likely  to  be  very 
full  to-day,  and  we  shall  probably  hear  '  a  great  cry  and  little 
wool ! »  »  ' 

"  I  well  remember  your  predictions  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,"  wrote  Rufu*  King  to  Coke  at  this  date ; '  "  they 
have  since  been  in  a  literal  course  of  fulfilment."  Unfortunately, 
England,  assisting  Austria,  next  dispatched  the  ill-fated  Wakheren 
expedition,  which  rendered  her  position  yet  more  critical.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1810,  the  debate  relating  to  the  failure  of  this  expedition 
came  on  in  the  House.  The  order  against  the  admission  of  strangers 
into  the  gallery  was  enforced  during  the  discussion,  and  a  man  named 
Jonefe,'  in.  a  debating  society,  condemned  the  exclusion  of  the  public 
from  the  debates  in  the  House.  The  Commons  foolishly  sent  him 
to  Newgate,  I  Sir  Franeis  Burden  denied  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  imprison  Jones,  and  they  committed  the  greater  folly  of  serving 

*<  Spencer  Perceval,  second  ton  of  the  second  Etrl  of  Egremont  (1763-1812}.  'Sotititor- 
jGeneral  in  1801,  Attorney-General  in  1802,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1807,  sad 
Prime  Minister  in  1809.  He  wis  assassinated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  John 
Beltinfham. 

1  John  Gale  loses,  bjr  trade  an  apothecary,  the  president  of  a  debating  society  known 
as  the  *  British  Forum  " 
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a  warrant  upon  Burdett  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  Burdett,  who 
considered  the  whole  proceedings  irregular,  determined  to  protest 
against  and  to  resist  the  warrant.  He  retired  to  his  house,  which  he 
caused  to  be  securely  barricaded,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  his 
entrenchment,  Coke  and  Whitbread  called  upon  him  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  warrant  was  expected  to  be  served.  Both  reasoned  with 
him  strongly  against  the  course  he  had  determined  to  pursue ;  Coke 
argued  that  it  would  excite  the  populace  needlessly  and  lead  "to 
disastrous  riots,  probably  bloodshed ;  and  that,  although  the  principle 
which  Burdett  upheld  was  correct,  his  action  with  regard  to  it  was 
a  mistake  of  judgment.  Burden's  only  reply  was  that  his  mind  was 
irrevocably  made  up.  ' 

Accordingly,  when  the  writ  was  served  upon  him,  on  April  6th, 
although  he  did  not  resist  it  with  personal  violence,  he  refused  to 
obey  it  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  force ;  and  as  Coke  had  antici- 
pated, this  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  London ;  crowds 
assembled  with  the  cry  of  "  Burdett  for  ever  !  ",  damage  to  property 
ensued,  the  military  were  called  out,  the  Riot  Act  read,  and  many 
lives  lost.  In  spite  of  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  Coke  did  not  fail 
to  visit  Burdett  in  prison,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  who  usually  took  his  own  line,  independent  of  Sovereign 
or  Parliament.  Burdett  remarked  afterwards  at  the  Holkham  Sheep- 
shearing  how  the  Duke  "  did  not  think  it  degrading  to  countenance 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  unjustly  suffering  subject,"  and  how 
neither  the  Duke  nor  Coke  considered  "  the  walls  in  which  he  was 
confined  to  be  a  disgrace." 

On  May  31st  Mr.  Brand,  again  introduced  into  the  Commons  a 
Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  was  defeated  by  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  Colonel  Wardle 1 
indignantly  remarked  that  "  it  would  t^  just  as  satisfactory  to  take 
the  first  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  m$n  who  went  over  West- 
minster Bridge  for  Members  of  Parliament  as  the  present  House, of 
Commons !  "  A  few  days  later  a  dinner  was  givqn  at  the -Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Burdett's  election, for 
Westminster,  and  the  health  of  u  Coke  and  the  Norfolk  Freeholders  " 
was  given.    In  returning  thanks  Coke  said  :— ,  . 

"He  would  not  now  make  any  profession  of  his  principles,  but 
merely  refer  them  to  the  vote  which  he  had  given  the  othet  night 
(on  the  Motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform),  and  also  to  the  entire 
course!  of  a  long  political  life.  He  had  entered  Parliament  in 
1776;   they  well  knew  what  dangerous  times  had  since  elapsed, 

r 
_  .  * 

1  Colonel  Wardle  conducted  the  censure  and  inquiry  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was 
of  •*  mean  capacity  and  meaner  disposition,  was  remarkable  for  nothing  bat  the  atrocities 
he  had  perpetrated  and  encouraged  against  the  Irish  insurgents  in  1797."  See  Further 
AUmtirs  of  the  WAif  Psr/y>  by  Richard  Vastell,  Lord  Holland,  p.  17. 
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and  he  hoped  they  also  knew  that  he  had  never  shrunk  from  his 
-  skarq  of  that  danger.  He  had,  in  the  first  instance,  voted  against 
the  war  with'  America,  and  down  to  this  day  had  opposed  the 
System  which  was  bringing  the  country  into  such  a  ruinous  con* 
ditiofi.  He  had,  at  all  events,  voted  sincerely,  and  hoped  they 
would  give  him  credit  for  that  sincerity.  After  all  that  had  been 
aaid  on  the  subject,  he  still  confessed  himself  a  Party  man.  From 
Party  this  country  had  derived  the  glorious  Revolution  ;  and  from 
Party,  founded  on  pure  principles,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
receive  important  future  advantages.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
sentiments  of  Colonel  Wardle.  He  would  go  no  such  length ! 
but  he  did  wish  to  have  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  and 
abo  to  make  taxation  go  hand  in  hand  with  representation.  This 
was  the  true  principle  on  which  he  had  opposed  the  American  War, 
and  this  was  now  the  principle  on  which  he  supported  Reform."  * 

Sir  Francis  warmly  applauded  this  speech.  He  was,  at  this  time, 
looked  upon  as  the  staunch  Man  of  the  People  ;  while  his  genuine 
kindness  of  heart  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  Coke  described  him 
at  one  of  the  Sheep-shearings  as  "  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  than 
whom  he  esteemed  none  more  as  a  patriot  or  as  a  man  ;  the  country 
had  not  a  better  friend  to  the  Constitution,  nor  the  Crown  a  more 
faithful  subject."8 

Yet  it  would  appear  that  the  more  intimate  friendship  which 
existed  between  himself  and  Burdett,  must  have  dated  from  the 
receipt  of  the  following  letter  :— 

» 

Sir  Francis  Burictt  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Coke,  "  Oxford,  October  %^th,  1812. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  (I  hojfe  you  will  excuse  me  and  not  think 
it  presumption)  from  writing  you  a  line  to  say  how  much  pleasure 
I  received  from  reading  your  address,  or  speech,  to  the  Freeholders 
of  Norfolk.  Could  our  Country  Gentlemen  be  brought  to  think 
and  act  in  like  manner,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  the  upstart 
system.  I  beg  leave  to  be  a  soldier  in  your  camp,  and  I  look 
to  no  other  standard  but  yours,  of  which  I  dare  promise  that  I 
shall,  under  all  circumstances,  be  a  faithful  and  zealous  follower. 
"  Will  you  enroll  me  ?  You  know  I  am  not  given  to  desertion. 
I  wish  a  party  could  be  formed  on  your  basis.  I  think  it  must 
be  so  in  unison  with  every  thinking  and  honest  mind,  that  it  would 
.  not  fail,  with  a  moderate  share  of  industry,  to  be  specially  power- 
ful, and  perhaps  to  save  our  ill-treated  country.  There  certainly 
is  a  spirit  rising  which  only  wants  cherishing  and  methodising  to 

1  Nonvuh  Jttrmd^  Jum  lad,  1S10,       *  Speech  at  the  Sheep-theariag  »  iSai. 
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be  more  than  t  match  for  corruption,  widely  as  it  is  extended ; 
but  it  will  stand  in  need  of  direction,  and  who  so  fit  to  direct  it, 
or  so  likely  to  direct  beneficially,  as  country  gentlemen  of  un- 
sophisticated understandings,  disinterested  views  and  independent 
fortunes.  In  truth,  they  are  the  persons  principally  concerned, 
infinitely  mote  than  the  common  people ;  it  is  their  estates  that 
other  men  (Under  the  present  system)  make  ducks  and  drakes  of ; 
and  it  is  high  time  they  should  look  about  them.  When  they  see 
a  Purser  of  a  Man  of  War,  in  a  few  years,  amass  an  enormous 
fortune,  obtain  a  great  Parliamentary  interest  and  build  a  palace 
fit  to  receive  the  King  in,  whilst  they  are  obliged  to  pay  court  to 
this  Fungus  and  ask  favours  for  their  children,  where  do  they 
imagine  all  this  conies  from,  if  not  out  of  their  own  estates  i 

"  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III  it  was  a  court  expedient  for  raising 
money  to  call  upon  the  landed  proprietors  by  quo  warranto  to  show 
their  title  to  their  estate,  under  the  legal  fiction  of  their  being 
held  originally  from  the  Crown ;  sooner  than  do  which,  many 
compounded  for  money.  Amongst  others,  old  Earl  Warren  was 
summoned ;  he  appeared  as  his  own  lawyer  in  the  King's  Bench, 
and  being  called  on  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  show  his  title  deeds, 
the  old  gentleman  rose,  and  pulling  out  a  rusty  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  '  By  this/  says  he,  '  my  forefathers  won  it,  and  by  this, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  I'll  keep  it ! '  The  greatest  part  of  the 
other  landowners  joined  in  this  issue  with  Warren,  and  the  Kinfe 
prudently  drew  in  his  horns  and  troubled  men  no  more  about  the 
titles  to  their  estates.  I  think  a  sketch  of  this  story  and  a  picture 
representing  the  transaction,  with  the  great  Charter,  should  be 
hung  up  in  every  gentleman's  hall  in  England. 

"  But  by  this  time  I  think  I  am  sufficiently  tiresome,  and  so  will 
conclude,  which  I  do  with  great  esteem  and  most  sincerely. 

"  Yours, 

"  F.  Btodett, 

"  Sir  J.  Throckmorton  is  just  come  in ;  he  begs  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you  and  flatters  me  by  saying  he  entirely  concurs  in 
opinion  With  me  upon  this  subject." 
.  • 

Burdett,  subsequently,  was  present  at  most  of  the  Holkham  Sheep- 
shearings,  and  on  the  next  occasion  when  he  was  imprisoned  (for 
having  incited  a  mob  and  for  having  written  a  pamphlet  on  the 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline),  all  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  day  assem- 
bled at  Holkham  to  greet  him  on  his  liberation  \  the  same  party 
afterwards  adjourning  to  Quidenham. 

Burdett  once  told  Coke  that  his  own  propensity  for  plain-speaking 
and  payiqg  the  penalty  was  a  matter  of  inheritance.    An  ancestor  of 
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his  had  been  executed  for  the  same  fault.  Edward  IV,  while  hunting 
in  the  park  of  the  latter,  had  done  to  death  a  favourite  white  buck. 
The  Burdett  of  that  day  expressed  the  rash  wish  that  the  horns  of 
the  buck  had  first  entered  the  body  of  its  murderer ;  and  for  this 
opinion  he  was  executed  for  high  treason* 

A  few  days  after  the  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Coke  experienced  the  loss  of  another  of  his  political  and  personal 
friends.  For  some  time  past  the  health  of  Windham  had  given  cause 
for  anxiety.  In  July  of  the  previous  year,  whilst  walking  home  from 
a  party  at  Miss  Berry's  at  midnight,  Windham  saw  a  house  on  fire. 
The  night  was  wild  and  wet,  with  a  high  wind  which  swept  the  flames 
before  it,  and  he  realised  at  a  glance  that  a  neighbouring  house  which 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Frederick  North,  was  In  imminent 
danger.  Knowing  that  Mr.  North  had  a  very  valuable  library, 
Windham,  with  his  usual  courage,  determined  to  save  as  much  of 
this  as  was  possible,  and  having  got  assistance,  he  set  to  work.  For 
four  hpurs  he  laboured,  long  after  the  house  was  blazing  over  his 
head,  and  refused  to  leave  until  he  had  saved  three-fourths  of  the 
books,  and  until  it  was  impossible  to  remain  another  moment.  As  he 
nude  good  his  escape,  some  falling  woodwork  hit  him  upon  the  hip, 
but  he  did  not  feel  any  bad  effects  from  the  blow  at  the  time,  and 
suffered  more  from  a  violent  chill  contracted  by  the  exposure  to 
alternate  heat  and  cold  during  so  many  hours.  In  the  following 
August  he  went  to  stay  at  Holkham,  and  went  for  long  rides  over 
the  farm  with  Coke ;  when  curiously  enough,  it  was  the  health  of 
the  latter,  usually  so  robust,  which  occupied  his  attention,  for  he 
says  how  he  found  Coke  suffering  from  "  a  sort  of  low  fever  which 
was  hanging  about  him,"  and  how  he  urged  Coke  on  no  account  to 
negect  this.  On  the  day  of  his  departure,  Windham  therefore  rose 
at  six,  and  set  off  before  his  chaise  came  round,  in  order  that  he  might 
calliprivately  at  the  doctor's  en  route  and  ask  him  to  second  this 
advice. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  became  aware  that  a  tumour  was  forming 
on  the  place  where  he  had  been  burnt,  and  before  long  an  operation 
became  necessary.  He  consulted  ten  doctors  before  yielding  him- 
self to  the  surgeon's  knife.  In  those  days,  when  anesthetics  were 
unknown,  the  torture  of  surgical  treatment  was  intense ;  Windham 
bore  it  heroically ;  but,  later,  fever  ensued,  and  he  lost  strength 
rapidly.  On  June  ist,  lying  in  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  he  inquired  the 
date,  and  on  being  told,  he  replied,  "  Then  I  shall  die  on  the  4th, 
the  King's  birthday."  His  prediction  was  verified ;  on  that  day  he 
expired  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Subsequently  the  body  was  taken  down 
to  Norfolk  for  burial.  It  lay  all  night  in  the  "  Maid's  Head  "  at 
Norwich,  in  the  very  room  where,  thirty-two  years  before,  he  had 
made  his  maiden  speech  on  the  American  war ;  and:  there,  at  seven 
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o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Coke  joined  the  small  band  of 
intimate  friends  who  alone,  in  accordance  with  Windham's  express 
wish,  were  to  escort  it  back  to  Felbrigg.  In  the  early  morning,  as 
the  procession  went  slowly  out  of  the  town,  it  passed  over  the  very 
spot  where  Coke  and  the  dead  man  had  been  chaired  jointly  as 
Knights  of  the  Shire,  four  years  previously,  at  the  stormy  election 
of  1806. 

In  the  November  following  Windham's  death,  a  serious  recurrence 
of  the  King's  illness  showed  that  he  had  become  hopelessly  insane. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  again  became  Regent ;  but,  as  on  the  previous 
occasions,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  to  which  he  Was  now  by 
no  means  disposed  to  submit.  The  Whigs,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  the  champion  of  their  party,  and  who  pinned  their  faith  on  his 
support,  had  no  wish  to  curtail  his  authority.  "I  had  made 'up 
my  mind,"  wrote  Lord  Albemarle  to  Coke,  on  January  19th,  181 1, 
w  upon  no  account  to  apply  to  you  again  to  quit  your  fireside,  but 
I  am  so  strongly  desired  by  the  Prince  to  express  his  anxious  wish 
that  you  would  support  him  in  the  last  great  struggle  on  Monday 
night  21st,  that  I  cannot  refuse.  I  can  only  add  to  this,  that  the 
Prince's  conduct  throughout  this  Regency  business  has  been  such  as 
to  deserve  your  support." 

The  first  blow  to  their  hopes  occurred  on  February  9th,  when, 
in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  bill  restricting  the  Prince's  authority 
was  passed,  and  the  Prince  took  the  oaths  in  accordance  with  it 
before  the  Privy  Council.  The  second,  when  it  appeared  that  a 
personal  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  Prince  and  his  Whig  friends ; 
that  he  had  called  in  Sheridan's  aid  in  criticising  a  reply  which  Grey 
and  Grenville  had  prepared  in  answer  to  addresses  from  the  two 
Houses — -returning  the  same  with  pungent  and  witty  marginal 
remarks  which  were  obviously  not  his  own  composition  j  and  further, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  dismissing  the  present  Tory  Ministry, 
alleging,  as  his  excuse,  that  his  father's  illness  was  probably  only 
temporary,  and  that  to  go  against  His  Majesty's  wishes  might  have 
a  very  serious  result  on  the  health  of  the  latten 

Roger  Wilbraham  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  My  dear.  Coke,  "  February  4th,  1811. 

"  Let  me  first  begin  by  contradicting  the  report  I  heard, 
namely  that  Sheridan  had  played  false.  I  understand  quite  the 
contrary. 

"  Yesterday  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  attended  the  Prince  by 
appointment  and  were  with  him  nearly  two  hours.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  passed ;  but  it  is  understood  that  H.R.H.  at  present 
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continues  the  same  administration  he  has  found*  This  is  not  for 
want  of  good  and  bold  Counsellors.  Lord  Moira  told  him  he 
would  lose  Ireland.  Sheridan  told  him  he  would  lose  his  crown, 
and  all  told  him  that  his  character  would  be  wholly  gone.  No  one 
could  ever  rely  upon  him  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Young  Lord 
Devonshire,  spoke  to  him  very  strongly;  Lord  Thanet,  who 
demanded  an  audience,  perhaps  more  so.  Lord  T.  told  me  him- 
self what  he  said  to  the  Prince ;  representing  to  him  that  the 
determination  he  had  made  to  continue  the  same  Ministers  was 
.  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  happened  to  this  country  since  the 
death  of  Mr»  Foz*  The  Prince  spoke  of  his  strong  attachment 
to  that  great  man,  he  begged  Lord  T.  would  suspend  his  judg- 
ment for. a  few  wefeks,  and  he  should  then  see  sufficient  to  content 
him.  He  stated  to  Lord  T.  the.  grounds  of  his  Determination. 
That  it  was  represented  to  him  by  his  mother  and  the  Physicians 
that  his  Majesty  was  in  a  progressive  state  of  recovery ;  that,  upon 
his  approach  to  convalescence,  should  he  find  a  change  of  the 
Administration,  it  might  give  him  another  paroxysm,  it  might 
be  fatal  to  him,  or,  at  least,  it  might  greatly  retard  his  cure ; 
that  H.R  Ji.  would  be  the  occasion  of  all  this.  This  consideration 
(backed  perhaps  by  the  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland) 
had  induced  him,  out  of  Duty  and  Loyalty  to  his  father,  to  resolve 
upon  this  measure ;  that  he  felt  most  acutely  the  measure  he  was 
obliged  to  take ;  but  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 

"  Lord  T.  left  him,  pitying  him  but  not  blaming  him,  unless 
for  want  of  firmness,  for  he  totally  acquits  him  of  any  deceit 
whatever,  yielding  to  the  pressing  messages  from  Windsor  and 
Buoi  to  any  compact  or  bargain  with  the  present  Ministers,  none 
of  whom,  it  was  confidently  said  yesterday,  that  he  had  yet  seen. 

"  He  certainly  held  out  to  Lord  T>,  but  without,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  expressing,  it  in  direct  terms,  that  if  the  malady  of 
H.M,  should  continue,  that  he  would  then  change  the  present 
Administration  ;  but  who  knows  I  How  may  he  be  cajoled  and 
conciliated  by  the  present  people  i  When  in  the  first  instance 
his  own  popularity  (which  by  the  way  $  his  great  object  and  which 
he  does  not  understand,  for  it  is  never  to  be  gained  by  wavering 
counsels),  the  security  of  Ireland,  the  concision  of  abuses  and 
peculations  and  the  punishment  of  the  peculators ;  and  the  great, 
great  object  of  all — Peace — might  have  been  the  happy  result  of 
'  firmness ;  all  these  great  hopes  are  sacrificed  to  what  appears  to 
be  a  misplaced  tenderness  and  duty ;  and  he  has  stamped  his  own 
character  with  an  indelible  mark  of  unsteadiness.  How  much 
better  would  he  have  done  ?  and  perhaps  even  might  still  ? — at 
least  in  my  opinion,  were  he  to  send  a  message  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  begging  them  to  suspend  for  a  short  time,  during  the 
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period  of  H.M.'s  supposed  state  of  convalescence,  the  whole  of 

their  proceedings  on  the  Regency  Bill,  with  the  hopes  of  there 

being  no  occasion  for  such  a  measure  ?    That  H.M.'s  recottry 

might  render  it  unnecessary,  trusting  to  them  to  adopt  the  same 

modes  of  carrying  on  the  Government  that  they  had  resorted  to 

for  the  last  fortnight.    But  no — then  he  would  dot  be  invested 

with  power — lje  would  not  be  a  Regent. 

"  Excuse  my  prolixity,  though  if  I  hear  anything  more  in  the 

course  of  the  morning,  you  may  have  it  in  a  P.S.,  and  believe  me 

as  usuaL  l£  _ 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Roger  Wilbraham. 

"  Lord  Spencer  at  3  o'clock  told  me  there  is  no  news,  and 
Boodles  furnishes  none  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  it  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  you  to  he*t  that  Capt.  Digby  and  Lady  Andover  and 
family  arrived  safe  yesterday,  and  are  perfectly  well." ' 

Roger  Wilbraham's  view  of  the  vacillating  character  of  the  Prince 
proved  to  be  correct ;  although,  at  first,  privately  assuring  the  Whigs 
that  he  entertained  an  unalterable  dislike  to  his  Tory  Ministers, 
and  stating  that  he  was  acting  under  the  necessity  winch  circum- 
stances enforced,  the  Prince  was  soon  won  over  to  the  Tory  side, 
till  he  even  began  to  speak  of  his  old  friends  and  the  party  he  had 
so  long  affected  as  "  the  wicked  politicians."  The  Whig  lords  were 
indignant  at  his  apostasy  from  their  cause,  and,  henceforward,  little 
love  was  lost  between  them  and  the  Prince.  Quidenham  and  Hoik* 
ham  simultaneously  closed  their  doors  to  him,  and  though  history 
does  not  relate  whether  the  Prince  ever  attempted  to  renew  his 
friendship  with  Coke,  from  this  second  severance  between  them 
there  was  no  appeal, — never  again  was  he  admitted  within  the  house 
of  his  former  "  brother  Whig." 

On  one  subsequent  occasion  only  is  a  meeting  between  Coke  and 
the  Prince  recorded,  which,  although  it  belongs  to  a  later  date, 
may  be  mentioned  here.  In  18 17,  when  an  attack  had  been  made 
upon  the  Prince  Regent's  life,  the  Whigs  of  Norfolk  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  to  propose  an  address  to  him  that  bore  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  pill  silvered.  While  congratulating  the  Prince  on 
his  escape  "  from  the  atrocious  attack  upon  his  person,"  they  prayed 
him,  in  very  plain  terms,  immediately  "  to  dismiss  from  his  presence 
and  Council  those  advisers  who  by  their  conduct  had  proved  them- 
selves alike  enemies  to  the  Throne  and  the  people."  This  forcible 
address  Coke  was  called  upon  to  present  at  the  levee  on  April  21st 
that  year.  The  Regent  was  warned  of  the  prospect.  Knowing  that 
Coke  valued  his  position  as  a  Commoner  above  everything,  he  de- 
clared With  an  oath—"  If  Coke  of  Norfolk  enters  my  presence,  by 
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God,  111  knight  faim  !  "  The  speech  was  repeated  to  'Cbke.  "  If 
he  dares,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "  by  God,  I'll  break  his  sword  !  "  * 

Moreover,  it  is  said  that  the  annoyance  occasioned  to  his  quondam 
friend  by  Coke's  presence  at  Court  was  invariably  increased  by  the 
fact  that  Coke  adhered  to  his  privilege  as  a  County  Member  of 
attending  the  levee  in  top  boots  and  breeches.  "  This  privilege," 
we  are  told,  "  Mr.  Coke  declined  to  forgo,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  that  fine  gentleman,  the  >  Regent,"  '  who  had  yet  to  learn,  like 
his  father  before  him,  that  Courtly  etiquette,  when  not  accompanied 
by  personal  respect,  was  a  matter  which  carried  no  weight  with  his 
first  Commoner. 

For  a  time,  however,  many  of  the  Whigs  contented  themselves 
with  treating  the  Prince  with  silent  neglect. 

"  As  to  the  Whigs,  dear  Sir,"  wrote  Dr.  Parr  indignantly  to 
Coke,  "  I  think  that  a  sentence  of  exclusion  and  proscription  has 
been  passed  on  them  by  the  P.R.  In  his  heart  he  will  never  for- 
give them,  and  if  his  head  should  ever  lead  him  to  call  them  to 
his  counsels,  distrust  and. hatred,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
.  treachery,  and  the  latent  conviction  of  their  talents  and  their 
virtues,  will  fix  a  deep  and  impassable  gulf  between  his  compulsory 
choice  of  them  as  a  sovereign  and  his  confidence  in  them  as  an 
employer.  They  may  check  him  while  he  is  their,  enemy,  but 
they  mil  be  disgraced  and  betrayed  by  him  when  he  becomes 
their  convert.  In  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  I  think  it  more 
than  ever  the  duty  of  the  Whigs  to  be  at  their  posts  in  parliamen- 
tary warfare ;  to  stand  aloof  from  Levees  at  Carlton  House ;  to 
trample  under  foot  all  overture**  whatsoever,  for  negotiations 
about  place  and  power ;  to  let  loose  their  indignation  upon  a 
libertine,  a  betrayer  and  a  foe— even  to  the  decorum,  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  an  English  Government.  But  I  grow  tiresome^ 
as  I  grow  angry,  and  yet  I  am  very  happy  in  recollecting  that  I 

•  am  the  only  clergyman  in  England,  of  anything  resembling  pro- 

•  fessional  rank,  who  has  not  made  a  bow  at  Carlton  House." 

*  The  address  presented  by  Coke  on  thit  occasion  was  the  subject  of  much  excited 
comment,  both  in  speeches  and  pamphlets'.  Ih  *  %A  tetttr  tot.  iV.  C«*e,  Btqrt^  JldLP.,'* 
bf  0  CUtgyma*!  printed  and  sold  by  Bocks  and  Kinncrbrook*  Norwich,  1817,  p.  S9  Coke  is 
addressed  as  follows:  "I  believe  with  Colonel  Wodehouse  that  'it  will  be  difficult  to 
quote  ad  instance  of  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  Throne  oh  such  an  event,  being 
coupled  with  a  direct  attack  on  the  King's  Ministers.  It  is  not  only  a  novel,  but  a  mon- 
strous proceeding.  It  reminds  us  of  the  powerful  argument  used  by  the  Barbarian,  for  the 
conversion  of  a  neighbouring  Potentate.  '  With  thjs  knife  Abdulkader  will .  condescend 
to  shave  the  head  of  Darnel,  if  Darnel  will  embrace  the  Mahomedan  faith  ;  and  with  this 
other  knife  Abdulkader  will  cut  the  throat  of  Darnel,  if  Darnel  refuses  to  embrace  it.' 
The  illustrious  personage  to  whom  this  Janus-headed  address,  manufactured  under  your 
auspices,  was  presented  the  other  day,  looked,  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  rather 
aekaunce  upon  it.     And  in  good  truth,  wtli  bo  might" 

3  Memoir  of  the  Ftmify  of  7*jlor  of  Norwicb%  by  Philip  Taylor,  privately  printed, 
1SS6. 
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Mr.  Perceval's  Premiership  was  unexpectedly  shortlived,  for,  on 
May.  nth,  1812,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  lunatic  as  he  was  enteripg 
the  House*  Complications  ensued.  Lord  WeUesley  and  Canning 
-would  not  serve  with  Castlereagh ;  Grenville  and  Grey,  on  attempt- 
ing a  Ministry  of  their  own,  quarrelled  with  Lord  Mpira  on  the 
appointments  of  the  Household  finally  the  Regent,  rather  thtp 
remain  longer  without  a  Ministry,  entrusted  Lord  Liverpool1 
with  the  Premiership,  June,  1812,  and  the  old  Ministry  remained 
in  office. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  181 1  great  misery  had  been  prevalent 
among  the  lower  classes  in  England.'  ,  Napoleon's  decrees  against 
English  commerce  had  been  met  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment by  the  Orders  in  Council,  a  jneans  of  retaliation  which' fell 
heavily  upon  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  which  alienated  the 
United  States,  who  declared  war  June  18th,  1812.  The  Orders  in 
Council  were  repealed  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  but 
too  late  to  prevent  the  conflict  with  America.  Coke's  verdict 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  Government  appears  to  have  been 
concise : 

"  My  dear  Coke,"  wrote  Roger,  Wilbraham  on  the  following 
June  25th,  "  you,  in  your  place,  called  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Sink  of  Corruption.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  anyone 
should  do  that  at  the  present  time,  and  but  of  the  House,  whether 
the  Attorney-General  would  dare  to  prosecute,  and,  if  he  did, 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  find  a  Jury  to  convict." 

But  after  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
Mr.  Wilbraham  turned  to  a  pleasant  er  topic  : 

"  I  saw  your  fair  daughters  last  night,  both  looking  as  well  as 
you  could  wish  them.  Upon  the  fair  Eliza  I  hear  eulogiums  pro- 
nounced wherever  I  go ;  and  her  civility  and  kindness  to  me 
made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  my  mind;  perhaps,  too,  I 
may  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  kind  of  collateral  proof  of  your 
friendship,  and  so  value  it  higher  on  that  account* 

"  Pray  do  you  still  continue  in  the  intention  of  selling  your 
Oxfordshire  Estate  i 

"  I  hear  that  your  Clippings  are  more  numerously  attended 
this  year  than  ever."  ' 

At  the  "  Clippings  "  to  which  Roger  Wilbraham  refers,  it  was 
remarked  how  "Mr.  Coke  had  lately  introduced  the  northern 
practice  of ,  drilling   Swedish   turnips."     Coke's   neighbours,   the 

1  Robot  Bulks  Jeokinioap  Sari  of  Liverpool  (1770-1828).  Entered  Parliament  in 
1791.    In  Perceval's  Ministry  he  was  Secretary  for  War  and  the  Colonics. 
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Townshends,  had  originally  introduced  the  turnip  industry  into 
Norfolk  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  but  they  sowed  their  fields  in  the 
old  broadcast  manner,  and  it  was  Coke  who,  by  means  of  the  drill, 
produced  weightier  crops,  so  that  the  size  of  the  Norfolk  turnips 
became  proverbial.  A  somewhat  fantastic  tribute  to  his  success  in 
this  respect9  had  appeared  in  181 1  in  The  Agricultural  Magazine,1 
and  which  stated  that — 

Some  countyes  vaunte  themselves  in  pyes» 
And  some  in  meate  excell ; 
For  turnippes  of  enormous  size 
Faire  Norfolke  beares  the  belle. 

After  which  it  proceeds  to  relate  what  purports  to  be  an  old 
tale,  how  w  a  hardie  knighte  "  who  was  "  pricking  o'er  the  ley  "  on 
a  dark  night,  lost  his  way,  and  was  like  to  have  been  frozen  to  death 
with  cold,  when  at  last — 

Now  voices  strange  assaile  his  eare, 
And  yet  nee  house  is  nie ; 
Thought  he — the  devil  himself  is  here. 
Preserve  me,  God  on  hie ! 

When  from  a  hollow  tnrnippe  neare 
Out  jumped  a  living  weighte ; 
With  friendly  voice,  and  accent  cleare, 
He  thus  addressed  the  knighte. 

Sir  knighte,  ne  demon  dwelleth  heer, 
Ne  gyaunte  keeps  hit  house, 
But  tway  poor  drovers,  goodman  Vere, 
And  honest  Robin  Rouse. 

We  ttoayne  have  taken  skelter  here% 
Witk  oxen  ninety -two  ; 
And  if  you'll  enter  never  reare, 
Tkere*s  room  enongkfir  you  t 

Even  making  due  allowance  for  the  fertile  imagination  which 
.could  picture  two  drovers,  fourscore  and  twelve  oxen,  and  a  "  hardie 
knighte  "  finding  shelter  in  a  roomy  "  turnippe,"  one  is  left  under 
a  distinct  impression  that  Norfolk  turnips  at  this  date  were  abnor- 
mally fine ! 

At  these  same  "  Clippings,"  in  181 2,  Dr.  Parr  was  present,  and 

\  relates  how,  previous  to  the  public  gathering,  he  watched  Coke 

personally  working  amongst  his  shepherds,  and  inspiring  the  men 

with  his  own  remarkable  energy.    This  confirms  the  account  given 

1  Tkt  Norfolk  Tumifft.  *A*  ancient  TaUt  aidrtitti  to  Mr,  C*kt9  of  9tyrfi!k>  Quoted 
in  Tkt  Agricultural  Madams**,  Sept,  i Si  i. 
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tome  fears  before  by  Arthur  Young,  who  stated  how  "  Mr.  Coke 
readily  assists,  not  only  his  own  tenants,  but  other  neighbouring 
fanners.  ...  He  puts  on  his  shepherd's  smock  and  superintends  the 
pens,  to  the  sure  improvement  of  the  flock,  for  his  judgment  is 
superior  and  admitted.  1  have  seen  him  and  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford 
thus  accoutred,  work  all  day,  and  not  quit  the  business  till  the  dark- 
ness forced  them  home  to  dinner." l 

The  years  from  1810  to  181 1  proved  the  last  years  of  Napoleon's 
ascendancy  in  Europe.  In  18 1 2  he  became  involved  in  a  third  struggle 
with  Russia  which  proved  disastrous.  In  the  following  spring, 
George  Ponsonby,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  begged  Coke  most 
earnestly  to  aid  in  averting  the  impending  war  with  France  and 
to  throw  his  influence  into  the  scale  against  the  Ministers — "  who," 
he  wrote,  "  are  of  opinion  that  this  country  should  go  to  war  because 
Bonaparte  is  on  the  throne  of  France,  without  any  act  of  aggression 
committed  on  his  part,  and  without  any  previous  intercourse  or 
negociation  with  him." 

The  question  was  one  which  routed  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
In  1800  Bonaparte  had  made  overtures  for  peace  with  England, 
and  had  written  a  letter  to  George  III,  proposing  that  hostilities 
should  be  terminated  between  the  two  countries.  Lord  Grenville, 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaire,  writing  to  his  brother  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  said  :  "  I  need  not  teB  you  we  shall 
say  *  No.9  "  The  friendly  advances  of  Bonaparte  were  rejected  by 
England,  who  made  peace  conditional  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  line  of  Princes  "  under  whom  France  bad  enjoyed  jo  many 
centuries  of  prosperity"  a  condition  and  an  assertion  at  which  Napoleon 
must  have  laughed.  Again  at  this  crisis  Coke  deprecated  interference 
with  a  foreign  power,  and  maintained  that  England's  policy  should 
be  defensive,  not  offensive.  The  people  of  France  had  a  right  to 
choose  whatever  form  of  government  they  preferred ;  Bonaparte 
was  the  ruler  of  their  choice — perhaps  because  "  the  French,  and  all 
other  turbulent  people,  are  to  be  governed  by  the  reason  of  force, 
rather  than  the  force  of  reason  "  ;  and  for  us  to  attempt  to  dictate 
to  them  in  the  matter  was  as  ludicrous  as  it  was  aggressive. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  were  of  no  avail,  and  on  June 
a  ist,  1813,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  invaded  France.  "  From  the 
commencement  of  this  long-protracted  war,"  wrote  Coke  early  in 
the  following  year,  "  I  have  always  thought  it  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  I  still  think  that  peace  might  be  obtained  if  the  Allies 
were  sincere  in  wishing  it."  In  consequence,  Coke  and  many  of 
his  friends  were  again  accused  of  siding  with  Napoleon  against  their 
own  countrymen,  and  posterity  has  thrown  this  accusation  against 

*  Of.  tit.,  p.  144. 
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Dfv  Parr.1  Yet  his  own  remarks  to  Coke  sufficiently  explain  his 
views :  "  I  do  not  wish  for  the  murder  even  of  such  an  ambitious, 
crafty  and  vindictive  Potentate  as  Napoleon/'  writes  this  supposed 
Bonapartist,  "  but  I  do  wish  for  the  entire  and  permanent  indepen- 
dence, of  /every  European  state.  ...  If  the  French  people  wish  to 
change  their  Sovereign,  let  their  awn  deeds  be  the  instrument  of 
their  own  choice  !  " 

Changes  in  the  government  of  France  now  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  On  April  6th,  1814*  Napoleon  was  forced  to  abdicate  ; 
and  on  May  3rd,  Louis  XVIII  entered  Paris.  On  March  ist,  1815, 
Napoleon  again  landed  in  France,  and  the  reign  of  a  hundred  days 
began.  On  April  14th  Coke  wrote :  "  I  went  up  last  week  to  vote 
against  war,  but  found  a  further  discussion  intended.  God  grant 
so.  great  an  evil  may  be  avoided,  I  shall  consider  it  as  the  certain  ruin 
of  this  country,  and  who  governs  France  must  be  immaterial." 
But  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  June  18th  resulted  in  the  final  over- 
throw of  Napoleon ;  four  days  later  he  abdicated,  and  the  following 
month  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  English. 

Only  one  reference  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  occurs  in  the  cor- 
respondence preserved  at  Holkham.  It  is,  as  usual,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Pair,  who  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
roused  the  enmity  of  the  Whigs  by  his  opposition  to  Reform.  "  I 
rfbhor,  and  in  some  respects  I  despise  the  Duke  of  Wellington," 
'pronounced  Dr.  Parr.  "There  goes  a  story  that  he  was  tripping 
away  at  a  dance  at  Brussels  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Now,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  and  I  were  chatting  with  a  crew  of  Episcopal 
Royalists,  I  should  make  you  shake  your  sides  with  laughter,  and  I 
should  surprise  and  provoke  their  Lordships  with  the  tale  of  a 
parallel  case  in  antiquity  I  " — Presumably,  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome 
was  burning. 

The  result  of* a  war,  which  for  eleven  years  had  been  wasting 
Europe,  was  universal  distress  at  home  and  abroad.  In  January, 
18 14,  John  Wodehouse  *  wrote  to  ask  Coke  if  he  would  start  a  public 
fund  for  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Germany ;  but  Coke,  while 
sending  £$0  privately  to  the  fund,  refused  to  put  his  name  to  a 
public  requisition  for  a  county  meeting  to  promote  it.  "  I  must 
decjine,"  he  explained,  "  putting  my  name  to  a  requisition  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  strange  countries,  while  our  own  is  so  severely 
suffering 'from  taxation  and  the  consequences  of  this  war." 

1 

1  De  Quince/,  in  hit  famous  essay  on  Dr.  Parr,  makes  such  an  assertion,  and  by 

quoting  a  portion  only  of  the  letter  which  Parr  wrote  to  Coke  and  suppressing  the  context 
makes  if  appear  to  bear  out  hit  statement.  Compare  De  Qvincefs  fPorks  (Matson), 
Vol«  V,  p.  1*5 1  and  Dr.  Parr's  IVorki  (Johnstone),  VoL  VIL,  pp.  154-5,  where  the  letter 
is  given  in  rutL  It  mutt,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  De  Quince/  was  a  Tory,  and 
that  hit  criticism  of  Dr.  Parr  it  obviously  not  unbiased. 

1  John  Wodehouse,  born  1771.    Afterwards  Baron  Kimberley. 
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The  distress  prevalent  throughout  the  country  was,  in  short, 
unprecedented.  The  labourers  lived  principally  on  barley  cakes  and 
potatoes.  Their  wages  were  very  low,  is.  6d.  per  day  in  the  summer 
and  is,  id*  in  the  winter.  They  scarcely  ever  tasted  meat,  and  their 
clay-built  and  straw-thatched  cottages  were  neither  wind  nor  water- 
tight. Coke  never  ceased  to  point  out  how  the  heavy  taxation 
consequent  on  the  long  period  of  war,  the  salaries  still  granted  to 
Ministerial  favourites,  and,  above  all,  the  lack  of  proper  representa- 
tion in  Parliament,  were  at  the  root  of  the  distress. 

On  December  27th,  18 14,  Lord  Albemarle  wrote  to  Coke  to  urge 
that  a  requisition  should  be  sent  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county 
to  call  a  county  meeting,  in  order  to  get  up  a  petition  against  the 
continuance  of  the  Property  Tax,  which  pressed  heavily  on  all  classes 
of  the  community.  "  It  would  be  a  fine  triumph/'  Lord  Albemarle 
wrote,  "  to  check  a  corrupt  and  profligate  Court,  and  to  overthrow 
a  servile  Ministry.  .  .  .  /  had  best  not  move  the  Resolutions,  for 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  being  a  little  strong — and  quite  upon 
principle,  for  the  Court  cannot  understand  language  which  is  not 
a  little  strong  !  "  One  thing,  however,  he  urged  was  that  the  meeting 
should  be  confined  to  the  question  of  the  Property  Tax,  and  should  not 
embrace  also  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interests.  "  The  mixture 
of  the  latter  with  the  former  would  lessen  the  interest  upon  each, 
and  our  opponents  would  withdraw  the  public  attention  from  the 
Property  Tax  to  a  discussion  upon  the  price*  of  corn." 

This  precaution  was  extremely  necessary.  The  country  was  even 
then  in  a  state  of  ferment  respecting  a  Bill  which  was  said  to  be 
imminent  in  the  House,  and  which  became  law  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, forbidding  the  importation  of  wheat  from  abroad  if  the  price 
were  less  than  80s.  Such  a  law  in  the  starving  and  impoverished  state 
of  the  country  was  intensely  unpopular ;  violent  riots  ensued,  and 
tumultuous  meetingjS  with  regard  to  it  were  held  almost  daily.  But 
before  that  date,  on  January  15th,  the  meeting  promoted  by  Lord  / 
Albemarle  and  Coke  had  been  held  successfully  at  Norwich.  It  was 
attended  by  all  the  owners  of  large  estates  and  all  contributors  to 
.the  property  tax,  who  protested  against  that  tax  as  being  unjust, 
unequal  and  iniquitous.  A  monster  petition  againtf  it  was  forth- 
with set  on  foot  throughout  the  county,  which  was  to  J>e  signed 
by  all  classes  and  denominations  of  people*  irrespective  of  party 
politics  and  of  all  questions  upon  which  a  division  of  interests  might 
occur. 

Extract  from  a  Litter  from  Martin  folkes  Risbton 

to  T.  W.  Coke. 
u  My  dear  Sir,  "March  3*,  1815. 

"  I  hope  you  have  settled  all  our  publick  business  to  your 
satisfaction ;   you  have  most  assuredly  put  down  the  Property 

2A 
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.'  Tax  and  a  delightful  addition  have  you  made  to  the  Assessed 
Taxes.  We  who  vibrate  in  the  middle  station  betwixt  Prince  and 
Feasant  are  now  nearly  lost,  that  class  of  subjects  once  the  pride 
and  boast  of  Britain,  the  impudent  scions  of  Freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, who  were  wont  to  rally  round  and  support  your  Russelk 
and  your  Sidneys,  are  now  all  but  lost — scarcely  remembered  in 
the  general  Maze  of  Stars,  Ribbons,  huge  standing  armies  and 
German  blood-suckers. 

"  I  have,  however,  a  snug  plan  of  my  own  for  paying  off  the 
National  Debt  (not  hinted  at  by  Tiernay1  or  Vansittart*)  and 
proving  that  an  Increase  of  Taxes  is  a  certain  increase  of  Income 
'  if  rightly  considered  and  properly  managed. 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  a  real  Cheddar 
Cheese,  old  England's  fare  in  days  of  yore ;  when  every  poor 
cottager  could  enjoy  his  home-brewed  beer  and  sit  under  his  own 
'Fig  Tree,  and  the  ladies,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  expense 
"  gathered  and  sew  their  own  aprons  by  way  of  summer  apparel ; 
'  but  those  happy  days  are  past,  never  to  return,  until  the  most 
-  •  desirable  of  all  blessings,  a  General  Bankruptcy,  takes  place.   Then, 
'    and  not  till  then,  our  profligate  expenditure  must  cease,  German 
politics  be  exploded,  huge  standing  armies  be  disbanded,  and 
Peace,  Freedom,  and  Independence  once  more  take  up  their 
1  residence  in  this,  their  natural  and  constitutional  abode.    I  shall 
not  see  it ;  but  I  think  it  must  come  to  pass  before  Vansittart's  four 
1    years  of  plagues  have  elapsed.    His  dire  decree  out-Herods  Herod. 
J  The  Tetrarch  only  murdered  the  Innocents,  but  our  Ruler  cuts  off 
Man,  Womim,  and  Child,  in  being  and  to  come.   I  hear  of  nothing 
'  but  emigrations  to  France  to  shun  Taxes, — what  an  error  in 
judgement !    Bad  as  things  are  here,  'tis  better  to  submit  than 
'    run ;   we  have  still  friends,  native  soil  and  some  comforts  left, 
;    and  when  the  expense  of  moving  a  family  is  taken  into  conatdeia- 
''  tion,  the  vast  saving,  to  use  a  very  vulgar  expression,  may  be  put 
into  one's  eye  without  injury  to  the  sight.    But  this  is  all  moon- 
shine and  not  worth  thinking  about ;  in  a  week  or  two  all  our 
evils  will  be  passed  by  and  forgotten,  since  we  have  become  such 
beasts  of  burthen,  that,  Donkey-like,  the  more  we  are  laden  the 
more  patient  we  become.  .  .  .  The  ladies,  I  hope,  got  safe  to 
Holkham,  without  suffering  from  our  rusticities,  and  found  the 
baby  thriving  at  Shottisham,  notwithstanding  the  late  demolition 
of  windows.    It  is  quite  out  of  my  way  or  I  could  inform  you 
of  dying  maids  and  swains  forlorn,  of  plighted  faith  and  broken 

1  <3eorgc  Tfeniar  (1761-1830).  Held  office  under  Addington,  Orenviflfi,  Canning 
and  Goderich.  • 

9  tf.  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  afterward*  raised  to  the  peerage  at  Lord 
Baxter. 
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vow*,  of  Yerjr  rich  women  and  some  naughty  men,  but  I  do  not 
chose  to  be  set  down  as  a  Chronicler ;  because  why,  I  have  a 
character  to  lose  i 

"Our  best  wishes  attend  you  all  to  town  where  I  hope  the 
ladies  will  have  a  pleasant  Campaign  and  keep  a  good  look  out  for 
the  Enemy  who  goeth  about.— I  see  the  newspapers  give  you  a 
Great  Grandson.  Pray  God  they  may  once  in  an  age  speak 
truth. 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours, 

"  M.  Rishton." 

Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  all  vexed  questions  re- 
garding the  agricultural  interest,  the  success  of  the  Petition  against 
the  Prbperty  Tax  was  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
both  Lord  Albemarle  and  Coke ;  it  was  quickly  signed  by  every 
one  who  could  write,  and  Lord  Albemarle  soon  sent  word  to  Coke 
that  he  had  secured  Over  a  thousand  signatures,  representing  every 
class  and  denomination,  including  "  stout  supporters  of  the  glorious 
Pitt  system,  and  now  smarting  under  it / — This  will  be  a  triumph,  for 
I  assure  you  there  was  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  my  letter  and  of  the 
Petition  too ! " 

Later,  however,  a  check  to  his  enthusiasm  occurred.  A  deputation 
of  thirty  or  forty  yeomen  sent  to  ask  if  Lord  Albemarle  and  Mr. 
Coke  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  of  political  celebrity  would 
consent  not  to  sign  the  petition,  as  they  feared  that  such  names, 
by  apparently  giving  a  party  bias  to  the  affair,  might  damage  the 
cause  at  issue.  This  seemed  the  more  reasonable  since  Coke,  who 
was  no  believer  in  a  free  trade  in  grain,  and  had  always  voted  for 
protection  to  agriculture,  was  reported  to  be  a  supporter  of  the 
unwelcome  Corn  Bill  just  passed,  ahd  shared  the  blame  of  the 
Government  who  had  passed  it.  He  and  Lord  Albemarle,  there- 
fore, readily  consented  not  to  send  in  their  own  names,  but 
pointed  out  that  no  one  must  tamper  with  those  names  already 
sent  in. 

What  was  their  honor,  when  the  petition  was  mads  public, 
to.  find  that  not  only  had  its  construction  been  altered  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Distress  made  its  principal  object,  but  that  the  names  of  their 
adherents  had  been  deliberately  omitted,  to  the  number  of  fifty- 
five  important  signatures,  both  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The 
general  ferment  was  indescribable.  There  was  small  doubt  that  the 
suppression  of  Whig  signatures  and  the  substitution  of  Tory  ones 
was  too  systematic  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  and  as  Coke  was 
the  representative  of  the  agricultural  interest,  the  change  in  the 
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wording  of  the  petition  brought  upon  him  much  unpopularity. 
In  the  already  unquiet  state  of  the  country,  such  an  incident  caused 
all  the  greater  stir  and  added  fuel  to  the  general  discontent.  But 
explanation  to  the  numbers  who  were  offended  was  impracticable. 

Lord  Albemarle  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Coke,  "  Quidbhham,  March  yh  (181 5). 

"  I  write  to  you  at  the  request  of  my  whole  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  The  Requisition  signed  by  these  few  yeomen  has  given  great 
offence  in  different  ways.  Numbers  are  indignant  that  the  names 
of  ourselves  and  of  other  gentlemen  were  omitted.  This  might 
a  little  injure  the  meeting  but  is  not  of  serious  consequence. 
But  other  ground  of  offence,  upon  which  I  am  requested  to  write 
to  you,  is  of  veiy  serious  consequence. 

"The  Requisition  signed  by  Farmers  only  and  referring  to 
Agricultural  distress  only,  has  been  construed  into  a  wish  of  the 
farmers  to  relieve  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  interests. 
The  Ferment  in  Norwich  is  preparing,  and  it  is  much  feared  that 
your  life  is  in  great  danger. 

"  Something  must  be  done  before  you  go  to  Norwich.  You 
would  be  immediately  attacked,  and  you  know  well  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  to  a  mob.  I  hope  that  you  will  come  to  me 
immediately,  that  we  may  make  some  previous  arrangement. 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  Albemarle. 

"  Send  me,  or  rather  bring  with  you  the  copy  of  the  Requisition 
with  our  names,  which  you  sent  to  the  Sheriff.'1 

In  spite  of  this  warning  it  is  strange  to  find  that,  ten  days  later, 
on  March  16th,  Coke  and  Lord  Albemarle  ventured  to  a  show  of 
cattle  in  the  Castle  ditch  at  Norwich,  exhibited  by  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness. 
While  they  were  looking  at  the  cattle,  in  company  with  some  friends, 
an  anti-Corn  Law  mob,  who  were  parading  the  town,  appeared 
upon  the  hill,  led  by  a  man  bearing  a  small  loaf  on  a  pole.  Coke 
and  Lord  Albemarle,  who  at  once  saw  their  danger,  saw,  too,  that 
escape  was  impossible.  Directly  the  mob  recognised  Coke  they 
made  a  rush  towards  him.  "  Let  us  seize  the  villain  !  "  some  of  them 
cried,  "  and  before  night  we  will  have  his  heart  on  a  gridiron ! " 
—a  realistic  touch  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  methods  of  the 
French  Revolution.    A  shower  of  stones  accompanied  the.  threat, 
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followed  by  a  battery  of  blows.  At  that  moment  a  stalwart  poacher 
whom  Lord  Albemarle  had  once  befriended,  rushed  forward  and 
interposed  his  body  as  a  temporary  barrier  between  the  mob  and 
their  intended  victims.  For  an  instant  the  mob  hesitated,  and  Coke 
and  Lord  Albemirle  took  advantage  of  this  respite  to  scramble 
over  some  cattle-pens.  Another  volley  of  stones  followed,  and  the 
danger  was  imminent,  when  Kett,  a  butcher,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  opened  the  door  of  one  of  his  pens,  and  let  loose  a  large 
bull,  having  first  twisted  the  animal's  tail  to  enrage  him.  The 
beast,  maddened  by  pain,  went  bellowing  and  galloping  down  the 
hill,  while  Coke,  seizing  the  opportunity,  followed  coolly  in  its  wake 
— one  report  says  that,  holding  the  tail  of  the  animal,  he  passed 
through  the  very  midst  of  the  scattered  rioters. 

For  a  moment  the  pluck  of  this  action  impressed  them,  and  there 
was  even  a  disposition  to  cheer  him ;  but  their  angry  mood  soon 
returning,  they  pursued  him  more  fiercely  than  before.  The  two 
fugitives  had  already  gained  the  yard  of  the  Angel  Inn,  the  gates  / 

of  which  were  at  once  closed.    The  howling  mob  collected  outside,  ' 

and  some  of  the  roughs  succeeded  in  breaking  the  upper  part  of 
the  gates,  so  that  they  would  have  got  into  the  yard  had  not  the 
Sheriff,  at  the  head  of  some  plucky  townspeople,  attacked  and  routed 
them.  Finding  themselves  thwarted  there,  the  rioters  next  rushed 
round  to  the  Market  Place  to  try  and  effect  an  entrance  at  the  front 
gates,  but  some  constables  who  had  hurriedly  assembled  managed 
to  keep  them  at  bay.  The  mob  knew,  however,  that  at  four  o'clock 
the  mail  coach  would  have  to  start  for  London,  and  they  believed 
that  Coke  would  try  to  make  his  escape  hidden  in  the  boot  of  the 
coach.  As  the  hour  approached,  therefore,  they  collected  round 
the  front  entrance  in  readiness.  Denser  and  denser  grew  their 
ranks,  till,  by  sheer  force  of  their  united  strength,  they  succeeded 
in  bursting  the  gates  open,  when,  rushing  in,  they  surrounded  the 
coach  and  ransacked  it.  While  this  was  happening,  however, 
their  intended  victims,  taking  advantage  of  the  entire  mob  having 
collected  round  the  front  entrance,  had  made  good  an  escape  quietly 
by  the  back.  Mounting  their  horses  they  galloped  for  their  lives 
to  the  cross-roads  where  Lord  Albemarle's  coach  had  been  ordered 
to  wait  in  readiness,  and  so  made  their  way  safely  to  Quidenham. 

The  commotion  in  Norwich,  meanwhile,  increased.  The  quiet 
townspeople  enrolled  themselves  as  special  constables,  and  with 
the  Mayor  at  their  head,  tried  to  quell  the  riot.  The  Riot  Act  was 
read  ineffectually.  Windows  were  smashed,  public  buildings  attacked 
and  heads  were  broken.  The  hussars  were  called  out  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  only  after  many  hours  was  peace  restored 
to  the  city. 
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Sir  J  anus  Smith1  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Sir  M  Norwich,  March  18/^,  1815. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  were  teen,  riding  safe  oat  of 
town,  and  I  hope  you  feel  no  harm  from  yesterday's  adventures. 
The  huzzars  were  in  the  market  just  before  you  went.  They  were 
sent  home  in  the  evening,  but  were  obliged  to  be  called  back ; 
a  plain  proof  they  were  wanted ;  and  many  who  hesitated  yester- 
day now  lament  that  they  were  not  called  sooner.  I  have  been 
hearing  the  examination  of  some  of  the  rioters.  About  4  or  5 
are  let  off  on  security  for  good  behaviour — one  is  remanded, 
and  the  mob  made  a  great  effort  to  rescue  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
rest,  about  8  or  9,  are  to  be  examined  on  Monday,  and  some  will 
certainly,  I  hear,  be  committed.  The  women  and  idle  people 
are  in  considerable  commotion,  and  it  is  thought  expedient  to 
keep  a. guard  to-night  in  the  market.  All  was  quiet  after  bed-time 
last  night.  The  Mayor's  windows  were  broken  in  the  evening 
and  John  Harvey's  at  Thorpe,  also  the  hall  window. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  a  full  narrative  to  Lord 
Anson,  not  knowing  how  much  time  you  might  have  on  your 
hands  to-day,  and  I  thought  they  would  be  anxious,  at  least, 
to  hear  all  they  could. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  heard  some  of  the  women  say 
they  would  do  to  you,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  have  made  them 
relent  when  it  came  to  the  point. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  glad  we  can  laugh  at  these 
matters,  as  you  are  safe.  What  sad  news  from  France  I  Every- 
body says  *  we  must  go  to  war  ' — but  why  ? 

"  I. hope  Miss  Coke  was  not  alarmed  about  you.  You  must 
not  come  here  any  more  at  present. 

"  Pray  accept  our  most  sincere  congratulations  and  good  wishes, 

"  And  believe  me  ever, 

"  Yr.  most  faithful, 

"J.  E.  Smith. 

"  Either  mine  or  Plumtre's  servant  heard  some  of  the  mob  say 
they  would  have  your  life." 

Lord  Sidmouth  afterwards,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  thanked 
the  hussars  for  their  services,  and  on  March  29th,  at  Thetford 
Assizes,  the  Grand  Jury  announced  that  a  public  subscription, 

1  Sir  Jamea  Edward  Smith,  f.r.s.,  President  aad  Founder  of  tke  Linaiean  Society ; 
Member  of  the  Academies  of  Stockholm,  Upsal,  Turin,  Lisbon,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
etc.  j  of  the  Imperial  Academy  Nature  Curiosorum  ;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris ;  and  Hon*  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  etc  etc 
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not  exceeding  a  pound  a  person,  would  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  to  justice  the  instigators  of  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Coke. 
Meanwhile,  incredible  as  it  seems,  the  report  had  spread  through 
Norfolk  that  Holkham  itself  had  been  attacked  and  demolished. 
On  April  14th  Coke  wrote  :— 


it 


The  report  of  the  destruction  of  Holkham  was  calculated 
to  alarm  my  friends  and  to  do  much  mischief  by  pointing  it  out 
as  a  proper  object  for  a  misguided  mob. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  had  it  been  within  dis- 
tance [sic]  of  Norwich  it  might  not  tare  escaped  some  damage, 
as  my  reception  there  was  so  outrageous  that  my  life  was  in  danger ; 
such  is  the  violence  of  the  people  when  a  political  question  n 
misunderstood.  The  Com  BUI  has  been  productive  of  a  compkat 
ferment  amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  when  that  is  stirred  up, 
one  never  knows  where  it  may  stop.  But  I  have  the  comfort  of 
thinking  I  have  never  neglected  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
any  vote  I  have  ever  given  since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 

It  was  said  to  have  been  on  this  memorable  occasion  that  Coke, 
invariably  observant,  chose  two  of  his  most  successful  tenants* 
While  the  Norwich  roughs  waxed  more  and  more  riotous,  a  caval? 
cade  of  Norfolk  farmers  made  a  bold  attempt  at  routing  them* 
In  spite  of  the  contemptuous  greeting  with  which  they  were  hailed 
r~r"  Look  out !  Here  come  some  of  Tom  Cwke's  muck-spreeder*  1 
(spreaders)  " — they  charged  the  delinquents,  and  for  a  space  dray* 
them  out  of  the  market-place  down  Davey  Street.  Coke,  wdxo  from 
his  place  of  concealment  in  the  Angel  Hotel  witnessed  the  scene 
with  appreciation,  specially  remarked  the  bravery,  of  two  young  men 
who  figured  prominently  among  his  defenders.  He  inquired  their 
names,  and  was  told  they  were  two  brothers  called  Abbott,  but  that 
they  were  not  his  tenants*  "  Then  the  sooner  they  become  so 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,"  he  replied  ;  and  on  returning  home 
he  at  once  told  Mr.  Blaikie  to  seek  out  the  men  in  question  "  K 
they  are  farmers*"  he  said,  "  I  wish  them  to  have  the  offer  of  two  of 
my  best  farms."  This  was  done,  and  eventually  Ml*  Henry  Abbott 
became  the  owner  of  Wickham  Farm  of  1200  acres  in  Castle  Acre 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Abbott  of  a  farm  at  Dunton  near  Fakehham. 

Meanwhile  it  was  evident  to  all  dispassionate  onlookers  that  the 
malcontents  in  181 5  had  had  small  justification  for  their  animosity 
against  Coke.  That  very  March  he  had  redoubled  his1  efforts 
to  promote  economic  reform,  and  at  a  second  great  meeting  in 
Norwich  had  urged  the  reduction  of  the  military  establishment 
and  of  the  war  taxes  which  were  impoverishing  the  country.    Still 
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more,  during  this  period  of  1815-16,  which  was  notorious  for  die 
misery  and  poverty  then  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom, 
upon  the  Holkham  estate  both  were  unknown.  On  January  29th, 
after  the  Holkham  audit,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,1  writing  to'  Coke, 
remarked  :  "  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  your  audit, 
and  that  your  numerous  tenantry  are  not,  at  this  period  of  general 
distress,  in  arrears.  Nothing  can  prove  more  decisively  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  of  Agriculture  which  you  have  been  able  by 
Example  and  perseverance  to  establish/' 

But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  this  statement 
at  that  date,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  conditions,  which  were 
then  almost  universally  existent.  In  18 15  the  summer  had  been  too 
premature.  The  game-book  at  Holkham  records  how,  on  March 
6th,  a  full-blown  apricot  blossom  was  gathered,  and  on  April  4th 
a  honeysuckle  in  full  bloom  was  plucked ;  while  on  April  7th  occurs 
the  entry:  "The  heat  was  so  oppressive,  we  dined  at  Holkham 
without  a  fire" — the  peculiarity  of  which  event  can,  perhaps, 
only  be  realised  by  those  acquainted  with  the  bleakness  of  that  coast, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  house  before  the  adoption  of  the  modern 
method  of  heating  it.  The  following  year  the  weather  afforded  as 
disastrous  a  contrast.  To  accentuate  the  already  impoverished  state 
of  the  country,  cold  winds  and  incessant  rain  prevailed  throughout 
the  months  when  the  harvest  should  have  been  going  forward, 
and  in  October  the  grain  was  still  lying  rotting  upon  the  ground 
all  through  the  midland  and  many  other  countries.  The  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  103s.  a  quarter ;  in  one  parish  in  Dorsetshire  419 
inhabitants  out  of  575  were  receiving  relief,  while  in  consequence 
of  the  almost  universal  distress,  serious  food  riots  continued  in  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

Yet  this  year  1816,  when  the  distress  was  believed  to  have  reached 
its  culminating  point,  was  the  year  of  Dr.  Rigby's  visit  to  Holkham, 
when  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  richness  of  the  crops,  the 
wonderful  absence  of  weeds,  the  fine  flocks,  the  wealth  and  content- 
ment of  the  tenants.  Even  there,  however,  a  difference  could  be 
observed  between  the  success  of  Coke's  own  effdrts  and  that  of  his 
neighbours  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    On  the  25th  of  October 

that  year  Coke  writes  : — 

_t 

"  As  to  the  state  of  the  country,  it  is  truly  alarming.  My  own 
Harvest  was  concluded  last  Saturday,  and  suffered  very  little; 
but  the  quantity  of  corn  injured  and  indeed  lost  in  some  parts  of 
.  the  country  is  deplorable.  A  farmer  within  five  miles  of  me 
has  littered  his  yard  with  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  which  was 
said  to  be  not  less  than  8  coombs  per  acre  (3a  Winchester  bushel)." 

1  John,  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  b.  1766,  succeeded  his  brother  Frtncii  iftoi. 
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Yet  that  tame  year,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  again  staving  at 
Holkham  in  July,  could  only  compare  the  poverty  of  even  the  Woburn 
estate  with  the '  prosperity  which  he  had  everywhere  seen  upon 
Coke's  property.  "  Since  I  left  Holkham,  I  have  witnessed  nothing 
but  disheartening  prospects,"  he  writes,  while  describing  the  de- 
plorable distress  of  his  own  farmers,  the  impossibility  of  letting  his 
farms,  and  the  defalcation  of  even  the  low  rents  which  he  had  been 
prepared  to  accept.  "  Norfolk  is,  at  this  moment,  a  splendid  excep- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  and  yon  must  derive  infinite 
satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  38  years  of  persevering  and  un- 
wearied efforts  in  promoting  a  beneficial  System  of  Husbandry, 
should  hare  created  such  4  mass  of  Capital  among  the  Tenantry  of 
Norfolk  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  the  evils  which  are 
overwhelming  every  part  of  the  Empire." 

It  was  just  at  this  date  that  Coke  secured  the  services  of  a  man 
who  for  sixteen  years  proved  his  right  hand  in  the  management  of 
his  estate.  In  1813  Coke  had  visited  Lord  Chesterfield  at  Bradley, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  had  been  much  struck  by  the  capital  manner  in 
which  that  estate  was  managed  by  Francis  Blaikie,  the  Earl's  agent. 
Thenceforward  he  corresponded  with  Blaikie  on  matters  agricul- 
tural, and  became  still  more  impressed  with  his  intelligence.  In 
1813  Lord  Chesterfield  died,  and  as  the  young  Earl  became  a  ward 
in  Chancery,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Coke,  thereupon  wrote 
simultaneously  to  offer  Blaikie  the  management  of  their  respective 
estates.  Blaikie  asked  for  time  to  consider  both  proposals,  but  after 
a  visit  to  Holkham  he  no  longer  hesitated ;  he  refused  the  Duke's 
offer  and  accepted  that  of  Mr.  Coke. 

"  Handsome  Blaikie "  forthwith  became  a  well-known  figure 
upon  the  Holkham  estate,  where  he  was  adored  by  the  farmers  and 
trusted  by  Coke,  who  stated  him  to  be  of  "  unrivalled  ability  and 
uncorruptible  integrity."  Nor  was  this  confidence  misplaced. 
Blaikie  entered  into  the  spirit  which  ruled  Holkham ;  he  worked 
for  the  good  of  the  tenants  and  the  good'  of  his  master  with  un- 
wavering fidelity.  Two  anecdotes  are  recorded  respecting  him, 
which  prove  his  austere  honesty.  While  still  in  the  service  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  Agricultural  Society,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Blaikie  for  an  experiment 
carried  out  at  Lord  Chesterfield's  expense.  Blaikie  refused  it 
promptly,  saying  he  was  not  entitled  to  it,  since  his  experiment 
had  been  carried  out  with  his  master's  money.  Later,  at  one  of 
the  Holkham  Sheep-shearings,  the  judges  awarded  him  a  first  prize 
for  the  invention  of  an  implement  for  weeding,  when  he  again  de- 
clined to  accept  any  reward.  Being  forced  to  state  why  he  did  so, 
he  explained  that  he  had  but  suggested  the  improvement  to  another 
man,  who  had  perfected  ft,  and  that,  moreover,  since  the  exhibit 
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had  been  made  at  Mr.  Coke's  cost,  it  could  not  be  brought  into  fair 
competition  with  exhibits  which  were  made  at  the  colt  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. Coke  respected  his  scruples,  and  ordered  a  silver  tankard 
to  be  given  to  a  man  who  had  perfected  the  instrument, — which* 
it  may  be  mentioned,  was  named  the  "  Grubber/'  in  distinction 
from  another  weeder  known  as  the  "  Tormentor." 

Blaikie  retired  in  1832  and  went  to  live  at  St.  Helen's,  Melrose* 
but  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  his  heart  was  in  Norfolk.  He  adored 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Coke,  and  looked  upon  Miss  Coke  as  his  own 
child.  He  always  greedily  devoured  the  pages  of  the  Nmoich 
Mtrctiry,  and  his  letters  to  Norfolk  friends  show  an  insatiable  craving 
for  Holkham  news.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets  on  agriculture, 
and  mentions  in  one  letter  how  he  was  asked  to  write  an  Agricultural 
Life  of  Mr.  Coke  for  circulation  in  the  United  States*  When  Bacon, 
however,  wanted  to  put  Blailrie's  portrait  and  an  account  of  Blailrie's 
work  in  his  book  upon  Holkham,  the  suggestion  was  sternly  refused. 
"  Sir,"  wrote  Blaikie  indignantly,  "  you  must  give  honour  where 
honour  alone  is  due,  and  I  refuse  to  presume  ever  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  page  with  my  great  and  dearly-loved  master  Mr.  Coke." 

The  tenantry  at  Holkham,  when  he  left,  gave  him  a  handsome 
farewell  present  of  silver,  with  the  testimony  that :  "  During  the 
sixteen  years  he  has  presided  over  the  Holkham  property  he  has  not 
in  any  degree  compromised,  but  on  the  contrary  has  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  strengthen  that  noble  sentiment  which  has  ever  been 
the  favourite  motto  of  its  worthy  and  liberal  possessor : 

'  A   GOOD   UNDERSTANDING   BETWEEN    LANDLORD 

AND  TENANT.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

WILLIAM  ROSCOE  AND  THE 
HOLKHAM  LIBRARY 

1810-1816 

Mtat.  56-62 

IN  the  year  i8io>  which  had  witnessed  the  death  of  Wind- 
ham, Coke  had  sustained  a  loss  of  a  more  intimate  character 
in  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  survived  her  husband, 
Wenman  Coke,  thirty-four  years ;  and  the  following  year, 
181 1,  died  the  eccentric  Lady  Mary  Coke,  who  had  survived 
her  ill-fated  husband  for  about  half  a  century. 

After  giving  up  her  house  in  Notting  Hill,  Lady  Mary  had, 
for  a  time,  a  house  which  looked  on  to  the  Green  Park ;  next  she 
moved  to  a  house  in  Chelsea,  then  to  one  in  Berkeley  Square,  and 
finally,  having  thus  divided  her  time  pretty  equally  between  town 
and  country,  she  died  at  a  house  in  Chiswick.  Her  career  was  con-* 
sistently  peculiar  to  the  last.  At  eighty-two  she  is  described  as  "  a 
most  astonishing  woman,  and  still  as  violent  and  absurd  as  ever, 
her  faculties,  her  senses,  and  her  nonsenses  just  the  same  "  ;  while 
George  Selwyn  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  Wraxall  that  to  the 
end  she  was  remarkable  for  extraordinary  personal  beauty  and  charm. 
During  her  last  days,  despite  all  her  wealth,  she  contrived  to  live  in 
a  peculiarly  uncomfortable  manner ;  she  occupied  two  small  rooms, 
in  one  of  which  was  a  tent  bed  so  sunk  in  a  recess  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  could  contrive  to  get  in  and  out  of  it.  All  around  her 
was  a  great  confusion ;  in  her  drawers,  it  was  subsequently  discovered, 
were  a  medley  of  wax-candles,  pins,  tea,  sugar,  letters  and  rubbish 
of  every  kind,  mingled  with  bank-notes,  guineas  and  dollars.  As 
her  illness  approached  its  close,  she  refused  to  change  her  dress  or 
to  lie  down ;  so  that,  finally,  she  died  sitting  upright,  and  wearing 
upon  her  head  a  high-crowned  beaver  hat  adorned  with  plume?. 

Sfee  was  buried  in  the  Argyle  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
it  is  said  that  her  funeral  cost  between  £200  and  £300. 
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Forthwith,  along  the  lonely  corridor  leading  to  the  turret  room 
at  Holkham,  which  she  had  occupied  during  tome  unhappy  days  of 
her  married  life,  her  ghost  was  reported  to  pace  at  night,  vanishing 
near  the  empty  chamber  where  she  had  once  sighed  and  wept 
unpitied.  And  although  Lady  Jane,  a  more  reasonable  spectre, 
is  believed  to  have  ceased  haunting  Longford,  Lady  Mary,  contu- 
macious when  alive,  was  not  to  prove  more  amenable  after  death, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  said  that  her  eccentric  spirit,  refusing  to  be 
"  laid,"  flits,  weeps  and  finally  vanishes  into  the  darkness  of  the  silent 
passage  which  she  trod  so  mournfully  during  life. 

About  the  very  date  when  Lady  Mary's  ghost  is  accredited  with 
having  first  taken  possession  of  that  corridor  connecting  her  former 
turret  room  with  the  library,  a  work  was  set  in  motion  there  which 
resulted  in  a  constant  influx  of  visitors  to  a  hitherto  deserted  part 
of  the  house. 

For  some  time  past  the  valuable  library  at  Holkham  had  been 
neglected.  Coke  had,  indeed,  added  to  it  occasionally  by  the  pur- 
chase of  rare  boob  or  missals,  but  his  was  essentially  the  life  of  the 
worker,  not  of  the  student ;  with  his  mind  full  of  pressing  political 
and  agricultural  claims  he  could  not  devote  to  literature  the  atten- 
tion which,  as  a  man  of  leisure,  he  might  have  bestowed  npon.it ; 
it  was  due  only  to  a  chain  of  unforeseen  events  that  the  library 
was  at  length  set  in  order,  and  its  treasures  renovated  so  that  they 
were  preserved  for  posterity. 

Sir  James  Smith  had  long  been  a  visitor  at  Holkham*  Born  in 
Norwich  in  1759,  his  maternal  grandfather  was  Mr.  Kinderley, 
the  energetic  chaplain  appointed  by  Lady  Leicester,  who  used  to 
walk  to  and  fro  between  Norwich  and  Holkham.  As  a  dreamy, 
delicate  child,  James  Smith  inherited  from  his  mother  the  passionate 
love  of  flowers  which  afterwards  made  him  one  of  the  famous  men 
of  his  day.  When  Linnaeus  died,  he  bought  the  library  and  collec- 
tion of  the  great  Swede  for  900  guineas,  and  brought  it  to  England 
at  great  personal  risk,  while  the  King  of  Sweden  pursued  the  treasure 
with  a  fast  ship.  James  Smith  became,  in  consequence,  the  Founder 
and  President  of  the  Linnsean  Society ;  and,  as  a  man  of  local  and 
of  European  celebrity,  he  attracted  the  notice  and  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Coke.  Lady  Smith  relates  how  "Mr.  Coke's  friendship 
for  Sir  James  began  the  year  in  which  the  latter  became  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  county,  and  was  perpetuated  by  annual  and  perennial 
acts  of 'kindness  during  the  remainder  of  Sir  James's  life." 

Sir  James,  by  his  own  account,  from  the  first  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  "  the  Norfolk  Patriot  "  ;  and  admiring  Coke  in  both 
his  pubKc  and  his  private  capacity,  he  became  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  meeting  between  him  and  another  man  for  whom  he  had  alio  a 
profound  respect.    This  man  was  William  Roscoe. 
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Roscoe's  career  had  been  remarkable,  in  that  his  natural  abilities 
and  worth  had  created  for  him  a  position  which*  in  view  of  his  origin, 
migkt  have  appeared  unattainable.  His  father  had  kept  a  public- 
house,  the  "  Bowling  Green/'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool, 
to  which  he  united  the  trade  of  a  small  market  gardener.  Young 
Roscoe,  partly  owing  to  his  intellectual  capacity  and  to  the  success 
which  greeted  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  partly  to  the  genuine 
reapect  in  which  his  character  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him*  soon 
-occupied  a  prominent  position  not  only  among  the  literary  men  of 
his  day,  but,  what  was  perhaps  more  remarkable,  even  in  Liverpool, 
where  he  resided  in  a  house  named  Allerton,  not  far  from  the  home 
of  his*  early  years. 

Besides  his  literary  tastes,  Roscoe,  no  doubt  as  a  result  of  his  early 
training,  took  a  great  interest  in  agriculture,  and  became  a  friend  of 
many  leading  agriculturists.  Among  these,  G.  Toilet,  Esq.,  of 
Betley  Hall,  invited  him  to  stay  there  in  18 16  for  the  express  purpose 
of  meeting  Mr.  Coke ;  but  Roscoe  was  unable  to  accept,  and  the 
invitation  appears  to  have  been  repeated  without  success.  Coke's 
own  suggestion  that  Roscoe  should  visit  Holkham  was  also  unavailing. 
Partly  from  diffidence,  partly  from  stress  of  work,  Roscoe  refused. 

Sir  James  Smith,  however,  became  determined  to  effect  a  meeting 
between  the  two  men  who  he  was  convinced  could  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate each  other.  His  consequent  correspondence  with  Roscoe  has 
already  been  printed  in  his  Life,1  but  two  letters  may  be  quoted 
here,  because  they  throw  an  interesting  light  on  his  view  of  Coke's 
character. 

Sir  James  Smith  to  Mr.  Roscoe. 

"  My  dear  friend,  "  NoawicH,  Stpt.  7/i,  1 8 1 2. 

"  Be  not  alarmed  at  seeing  a  letter  from  me  so  soon  after 
my  last.  We  have  been  spending  ten  days  at  Holkham,  and  I 
write  now  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Coke  to  try  to  persuade 
you  to  come  to  see  him  and  us.  He  says  you  hare  given  him  some 
hopes,  but  have  as  yet  only  disappointed  him.  Now;  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  delightful  than  spending  a  fortnight  with 
you  under  his  roof,  and  have  promised  him  to  do.  so  whenever 
you  come.  To  contemplate  his  pictures  and  statues,  to  rummage 
amongst  his  books,  drawings,  and  manuscripts  and  prints — 
(where  we  every  day 'find  treasures  unknown  before) — is  extremely 
agreeable,  and  he  kindly  entrusts  all  his  keys  to  me  in  full  confidence. 
I  found  a  case  of  the  earliest  printed  books  which  no  one  had  ex- 
amined since  the  time  of  his  great-uncle,  Lord  Leicester.  Such 
MSS.  of  Dante,  drawings  of  the  old  masters,  treasures  of  Euro- 

1  Utmlr  *wd  Ctrrttpondtnc*  rfSir  Jsmes  Edward  Smhk,  edited  by  Lady  Smith,  iSja. 
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peam  hit tory — you  have  no  idea  !  The  house  is  one  of  the  £*est 
in  Europe,  and  its  riches  are  inexhaustible.  But  of  all  things  the 
owner  is  the  best  worth  your  seeing  and  knowing.  He  is  so  amkble, 
with  ail  the  first  gjkss  of  human  affection  and  feeling  upon  his 
heart ;  so  devoid  of  all  selfishness  that,  with  the  early  and  constant 
prosperity  he  has  experienced,  Ids  character  is  next  to  a  miracle ; 
and  he  has  an  agreeable  liveliness  and  playfulness  of  manner  that 
nobody  is  more  entertaining.  You  would  exactly  suit  is  with 
your  ideas  of  Aden  and  things.  Do  give  me  some  hopes  that  you 
will  come  this  autumn  with  Mrs.  Rpscce  and  some  of  yofcr  family. 
We  will  meet  at  Holkham ;  and  if  you  can  condescend  (without 
breaking  your  neck)  to  our  '  low  estate '  we  will  strive  to  rival 
,  even  Holkham  in  the  heartiness  of  our  welcome.  Do,  my  dear 
Friend,  think  of  all  this  ;  but  do  not  let  it  be  in  frost  and  snow. 
I  was  laid  up  there  last  December  by  a  cold  caught  in  going. 

'*  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

"J.  E.  Smith."1 

To  which  Roscoe  replied  from  Allerton  : — 

"So  ensnaring  was  the  apparatus* 

The  powerful  pothooks  did  so  more  him, 

That,  will  he,  nil  he,  to  the  grtat  touse 
He  went  as  if  the  Devil  drove  him, 

"  It  would  not,  however,  be  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  *  great 
house,'  nor  for  all  it  contains,  though  nothing  in  its  way  could  be 
more  attractive — that  I  should  wish  to  visit  Holkham.  It  would 
be  with  a  view  of  paying  my  respects  to  its  excellent  and  distin- 
guished owner,  and  of  meeting  you  under  his  roof —temptations 
whicjx  I  feel  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  resist.  At  present,  however, 
I  cannot  speak  very  decisively.  Neither  my  wife  nor  myself  are 
at  present  very  well,  and  when  I  shall  be  able  to  venture  abroad 
so  far  before  the  winter  I  cannot  say." 

To  which  Sir  James  replied  :— » 

"  Ah  I  my  friend,  the  vision  which  I  ventured  to  contemplate 
was  too  bright  to  be  realised  !  Yet  your  letter  almost  tempted  me 
to  hope, 

'  Though  hope  were  lost.9 

As  to  this  disappointment,  yw  may  well  bear  it,  because  you  know 
not  what  it  is.  Tis  not  the  enjoyments  of  taste,  literature, 
luxury,  and  novelty  that  I  lament — it  is  the  losing  the  pleasure  of 

1  Quoted  in  Lift  if  William  R*o*%  by  hit  no,  Hem?  Rotcoc,  1*33,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 
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seeing  you  beloved  by  so  excellent  a  creature,  so  congenial,  to  you. 
• .  You  will  find  such  a  mine  of  happiness  of  which  you  know  scarcely 

•  anything.  Mr.  Coke  is  out  of  the  sight  and  the  conception  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  I  can  give  you  no  higher  proof  of  my  esteem 
and  affection  for  yourself,  than  by  speaking  of  him  to  you  without 
reserve.  How  well  did  he  express  his  own  character  the  other  day 
when  he  said  he  '  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  self. — Self  is  the 
worst  tyrant  in  the  world.9  Mr.  Coke  is  I  think  one  of  the  most 
gradefidly  kind  and  benevolent  men,  to  all  in  their  proper  places 
I  ever  saw. 

"  As  to  politics,  mankind,  farming,  pictures,  you  and  he  would 
never  fail  of  conversation ;  but  these  are  smaller  matters.  *  .  . 
You  see,  hope  will  revive  in  my  breast ;  do  not  blast  it  again.  Our 
Bishop  you  must  come  and  admire ;  I  fear  he  goes  to  town  before 
the  Spring ;  he  is  here  now.  Alas  !  you  will  smile  at  this  letter 
and  some  will  think  me  stark  mad ;  if  so,  God  grant  I  may  never 

•  be  cured  !  Let  me  hear  from  you,  I  have  fifty  more  things  to  say, 
but  for  the  present  adieu. 

w  Yours  ever  and  ever, 

"  Jambs  E.  Smith.*1 

Roscoe,  although  his  time  was  so  fully  occupied,  sent  to  Lady 
Smith  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  written  during  a  sleepless 
night,  with  the  request  that  if  she  approved  of  them  she  would 
forward  another  copy  to  Miss  Coke.  The  verses  were  a  song 
upon  "A  Ball  given  by  the  Friends  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Greevy  in  Liverpool,  November,  1812." 

To  this  request  Sir  James  Smith  replied :  "  My  wife  answers 
for  Miss  Coke.  I  subjoin  an  epigram  on  Holkham,  which  is  sure  of 
pleasing  my  fair  young  friend,  who  is  worthy  of  her  father.  I  need 
say  no  more  for  her. 

* 

Leicester,  high  priest  of  fortune  and  of  taste, 
Raiaed  faily  scenes  amid  the  desert  waste ; 
Holkham's  chief  grace  owns  not  his  magic  rod — 
'An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ! ' "* 

Sir  James  Smith,  however,  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  the  object 
he  had  at  heart.  In  1814  he  spent  another  fortnight  at  Holkham, 
and  devoted  two  hours  every  day  to  examining  the  MSS.  with  Coke. 
The  result  was  that  he  wrote  yet  more  urgently  to  Roscoe,  and  gave 
a  glowing  account  of  the  treasures  which  awaited  his  inspection  at 
Holkham.  "  How  many  things  I  have  to  talk  over  with  you,  and  not 
a  few  to  show  you  I  "  he  concluded  his  long  letter.    "  You  must 


1  Mtm'tr  ami  Corrwtpmdmu  •fiir  Jam*  Smith,  Vol.  II,  pp.  348-9. 
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contrive  not  to  limit  your  time  ;  you  hare  found  it  difficult  to  get 
to  this 'charming  place,  but  you  have  no.  idea  how  difficult  it  it  to 
get  away !  "  His  importunity  had  iti  reward,  and  Roscoe  at  length 
contented  to  pay  a  visit  which  materially  affected  his  after-life  and 
fortunes. 

Hit  son  relates1  how  he  found  his  receptibn  at  Holkham  most 
gratifying,  and  how  the  society  assembled  there  was  peculiarly 
congenial.  Not  only  had  Sir  James  Smith  and  Dr.  Parr  been  specially 
invited  to  meet  him,  but  also  many  of  the  distinguished  literary 
men  of  the  day  with  whom  he  had  not  previously  been  acquainted, 
and  with  whom  he  now  made  friendships  which  proved  lasting. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  at  once  proceeded  to  enter  upon 
the  task  of  exploring  the  literary  treasures  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much.  Immediately  after  breakfast  the  party  assembled  and  started 
for  the  upper  library. 

One  can  picture  that  strangely  assorted  group  of  eager  men- 
Coke,  urbane  and  attentive ;  Sir  James  Smith,  expectant  and  amiably 
elated  at  having  accomplished  his  great  wish ;  Dr.  Parr,  no  doubt 
pompous  and  verbose  as  usual ;  Lord  Erskine,*  witty  and  loquacious  ; 
Roscoe,  serious  and  absorbed  as  was  his  wont ;  and  the  gentle, 
benevolent  Bishop  of  Norwich.  These,  with  others  whose  names 
have  not  been  preserved,  proceeded  along  the  corridor  of  which 
Lady  Mary's  ghost  had  so  recently  taken  possession,  and  en  route 
noted  as  a  curious  fact,  that  in  a  house  elsewhere  immune  from  fire, 
Thomas  Coke,  Lord  Leicester,  had  deposited  his  literary  treasures 
in  the  one  place  exposed  to  this  danger,  for  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  event  of  a  conflagration — although  it  might  not  be  possible 
for  the  flames  to  spread  to  the  reat  of  the  b?ilding*--the  long  passages 
adjoining  the  library,  with  their  wooden  rafters,  would  burn  like 
matchwood. 

Happily,  this  had  never  been  put  to  the  test ;  and  soon,  entering 
the  quiet  room  where  Windham  used  to  read,  the  (party  became 
deep  in  the  treasures  which  it  contained.  Coke  and  Sir  James 
Smith  had  placed  in  readiness  some  of  the  MSS.  which  they  had 
discovered,  the  shelves  were  laid  bare  and  rare  folios  brought  to 
light ;  boxes  which  had  remained  packed  since  the  days  of  Thomas 
Coke  were  opened  one  after  another  and  their  contents  greedily 
examined ;  while  each  moment  Roscoe  became  more  and  more 
delighted  with  the  value  and  scarcity  of  the  volumes  placed  before 
him. 

There  was  the  old  library  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  with  the  MSS. 

1  Life  of  William  Rottoe,  by  hit  ton,  Henry  Roscoe,  Vol.  XI,  p.  84. 

1  Thomas,  youngest  ton  of  Henry  Davit,  tenth  Earl  of  Bnchan,  born  1750,  tenrcd  in 
both  Army  and  Navy  3  called  to  the  Bar  1 778  :  Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of  Walct 
in  180a  ;  Lord  Chancellor  1806 ;  died  November  17,  1823. 
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which  were  written  by  his  own  hand,  eight  copies  in  MS.  of  the 
Regi8trum  Brevium  and  several  of  the  Statutes.  There  were  the 
books  which  he  must  have  used  as  a  student  and  those  belonging 
to  the  days  of  his  fame,  one  of  which  bears  curious  evidence  of 
his  contempt  for  his  great  rival  Bacon.  For  Bacon  had  presented 
Sir  Edward  with  a  first  copy  of  his  Novum  Organum  bearing  the  title. 
Instauratio  Magna,  and  containing  the  device  of  a  ship  sailing. 
Upon  the  title  page  Sir  Edward  wrote — 

Edw.  Coke  ex  dono  auctoris 

Auctori  consilium 
Instaurare  paras  veterum  documenta  sophorum 
Instaura  leges  justitiamque  prius.1 

And  over  the  device — 

It  deserveth  not  to  be  read  in  schools, 

But  to  be  freighted  in  the  Shippe  of  Fooles. 

But  besides  the  relics  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  there  were  rare 
and  beautiful  works  of  early  Italian,  French  and  English  poetry  and 
history.  There  were  strange  old  missals,  some  with  covers  of  solid 
gold  and  silver,  ornamented  with  jewels  and  profusely  illustrated, 
which  Coke  himself  had  purchased ;  one  so  minute  that  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  probably  the  smallest  and  most  exquisite  speci- 
men in  existence ;  and  some  again  full  of  strange  pictures  illustrating 
monkish  legends  of  an  apocryphal  history  of  Christ.  A  typical 
legend  in  this  latter  work  relates  how  the  Child  Christ  captured 
and  played  with  sunbeams,  uninjured,  but  how,  when  some  other 
children  tried  to  emulate  him,  they  were  seriously  burnt.  They 
thereupon  fled  to  their  parents  in  alarm,  who,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  Christ,  shut  them  up  in  a  house ;  but  on  going  to  let 
them  out  again,  found  that  owing  to  a  somewhat  sinister  exhibition 
of  Divine  power,  all  the  children  had  been  changed  into  pigs  through 
Christ's  miraculous  agency.  The  pictures  which  accompany  this 
and  similar  legends  are  most  curious,  and  still  more  curious  are  those 
which  illustrate  a  strange  Old  English  manuscript  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  These  latter  represent  episodes  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  executed  with  extraordinary  spirit,  and  reproducing 
very  faithfully  the  dresses,  customs  and  manners  of  the  period — 
not  to  which  they  refer — but  at  which  they  were  drawn.  The 
seekers  found,  besides,  many  other  rare  MSS.  of  the  sacred  writings  ; 
a  remarkable  MS.Jof  the  Hebrew  Law,  or  Pentateuch,  written  in 

1  Edward  Coke,  the  gift  of  the  author 
Advice  to  the  Author 
You  are  proposing  to  reconstruct  the  teaching  of  wise  men  of  old  j  i 

Reconstruct  the  laws  and  justice  first. 

21 
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Hebrew  on  deer  skins,  a  hundred  and  six  feet  by  two  feet  and  an 
inch  wide,  pronounced  to  be  an  Eastern  transcript  of  great  antiquity ; 
an  ancient  copy  of  the  Evangelists  in  Greek,  on  vellum,  belonging 
to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century ;  and  a  MS.  of  the  Vulgate,  written 
on  vellum  for  Pope  Clement  VII  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  ornamented  with  beautiful  miniatures  and  borders  in 
gold  and  colours. 

Besides  these  and  many  other  rare  specimens  of  sacred  writings, 
they  further  discovered  a  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  on  vellum,  with 
miniature  and  illuminated  designs  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and, 
what  roused  still  keener  interest,  three  MSS.  of  great  value :  the 
first,  an  autograph  treatise  "  On  the  Nature,  Force,  and  Weight  of 
Water,"  composed  and  transcribed  on  paper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
alia  marina,  or  from  right  to  left,  so  that  it  could  only  be  read  with 
ease  by  the  assistance  of  a  mirror ;  the  second,  a  volume  of  original 
drawings  by  Raphael  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
executed  at  the  desire  of  Leo  X,  mentioned  by  Camolli  in  his  life 
of  the  painter  as  having  been  in  possession  of  "Tomaso  Coke, 
Lord  Leicester,"  and  of  which  Roscoe  had  already  given  some  account 
in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  ie*  Medici  ;  and  the  third  discovery — which 
excited  Roscoe  more  than  all  besides— the  superb  copy  of  Livy, 
before  referred  to,  which  had  once  been  the  property  of  Alfonso, 
King  of  Naples,  and  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Cosmo  de* 
Medici,  Pater  Patriae,  on  the  establishment  of  peace  between  Naples 
and  Florence. 

The  story  connected  with  this,  which  Roscoe  had  already  told 
in  his  book,  is  that  Cosmo  de'  Medici  sent  this  MS.  to  Alfonso, 
with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  in  order  to  heal  the  breach  between 
them.  The  King's  physician,  fearing  that  the  book  was  poisoned, 
implored  the  King  not  to  touch  it.  But  the  King  showed  a  supreme 
contempt  for  their  warnings,  and  when  they  remonstrated  with  him 
more  warmly,  pointing  out  the  grave  danger  which  he  was  incurring, 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  Leave  off  your  trifling !  The  mind  of  a  King  is 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  judgment  of  any  private  individual ; 
it  was  well  said  by  Homer  that  a  Sovereign  is  always  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Jove."  So  the  manuscript  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Alfonso,  and  peace  was  established  between  the  two  countries.1 

Roscoe'8  excitement  knew  no  bounds  when  he  found  that  he  was 
handling  the  historic  volume  which  he  had  already  described  from 
legend  only.  It  was  a  magnificent  MS.  on  vellum,  highly  ornamented, 
and,  still  clearly  legible  in  it,  are  the  notes  in  the  handwriting  of 
Alfonso.  "  That  I  should  have  had  the  good  fortune,"  Coke  relates 
that  Roscoe  exclaimed,  "  of  seeing  and  turning  over  at  my  leisure 

1  The  authority  for  this  anecdote  it  Petrut  Crinitut,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Lorenso 
de9  Medici,  and  it  may  be  found  in  hit  enrioot  treatite  M  De  HonetU  Ditiplina." 
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such  a  beautiful  MS.  as  the  Livy  is  almost  incredible  !  "  "  What  a 
wonderful  thing/'  wrote  Roger  Wilbraham,  upon  hearing  the  news, 
"  that  such  a  beautiful  MS.  as  the  Livy,  the  peace-offering  of  one 
great  sovereign  to  another,  already  mentioned  by  Roscoe  himself 
in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  &e*  Medici,  should  have  presented  itself  so 
strangely  and  so  delightfully  to  his  eyes !  It  becomes  much  more 
precious  for  its  history." 

Day  by  day  Roscoe  haunted  the  upper  library,  and  day  by  day 
he  made  discoveries  which  surpassed  his  most  eager  expectations. 
His  enthusiasm  grew,  and  he  soon  offered  his  services  in  arranging 
the  dilapidated  boob  and  manuscripts  which  had  been  imported  by 
Thomas  Coke  from  abroad.  Many  of  them  had  been  stripped  of 
their  covers  before  being  embarked  from  the  Continent,  in  order, 
it  is  supposed,  to  avoid  the  duties  on  importation,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  considerably  injured,  so  that  they  required  the  greatest 
skill  in  arranging.  It  was  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  volumes 
should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  binder ;  while  a  great  number 
of  them  were  defaced  by  creases  so  that  the  leaves  required  to  be 
stretched  in  a  frame,  and  the  injured  parts  covered  with  a  solution 
of  vellum.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  the  boob  should  be 
sent  to  a  competent  man  named  Jones,  at  Liverpool,  where  they  were 
to  be  under  Roscoe's  special  supervision. 

"  Without  compliment/9  Coke  wrote  to  Roscoe,  on  receiving 
the  first  batch  of  boob  returned  by  the  latter,  "  I  verily  believe 
there  is  not  another  man  in  the  kingdom  to  be  found  equal  to 
yourself,  or  capable  indeed,  of  undertaking  so  laborious  and  great 
a  work  as  that  which  you  have  so  kindly  volunteered.  Is  it  then 
possible  to  imagine  me  capable  of  refusing  so  singular  an  oppor- 
tunity as  now  presents  itself  in  committing  to  your  care  aU  the 
manuscripts  one  after  another,  enhanced  as  they  must  be  in  value 
after  passing  through  your  hands  t  To  say  how  much  I  am  in- 
debted to  you  and  delighted  with  those  you  have  returned, 
is  quite  impossible ;  it  only  makes  me  every  hour  of  my  life  more 
impatient  to  have  them  all  re-bound  and  examined. 

"  I  did  not  delay  a  moment  after  my  return  in  looking  them 
over,  and  the  moment  I  had  done  so  I  mounted  to  the  upper 
library  to  select  as  many  as  would  fill  the  box,  which  I  sent,  ad- 
dressed to  you  at  Liverpool,  yesterday,  containing  thirty-two 
boob,  many  of  which  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  divide  into 
separate  volumes."1 

Three  binders  were  employed  under  Jones,  and  the  delicate  work 
progressed  satisfactorily,  Coke  sending  the  MSS.  in  relays. 

1  Lift  of  Willi**  %gui»y  edited  by  hit  too,  Henry  Rotcoc,  Vol.  II,  p.  90. 
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Soon  after  his  visit  to  Holkham,  Roscoe  presented  Coke  with  a 
beautiful  copy  of  his  Leo  X>  in  which  he  wrote  the  following  verses  : — 

Though  clothed  in  varnish'd  vest  and  tricked  with  gold 
To  Holkham's  splendid  halls  thou  take  thy  way, 
Think  not,  my  book,  that  this  thy  proud  display 
Will  aught  avail  thee.     There  shall  thou  behold 
The  speaking  train  of  bards  and  sages  old. 
Immortal  sons  of  Learning's  happier  day, 
And  own  that  thou,  amidst  their  bright  array, 
Art  all  unworthy  there  to  be  enrolled. 
There,  then,  abashed,  at  modest  distance  lie, 
Till  he,  the  master,  with  benignant  eye, 
Shall  o'er  thy  leaves  in  pleased  attention  bend ; 
Enough,  if,  firm  to  truth  and  freedom's  cause, 
He  finds  thee  worthy  of  his  kind  applause, 
And  in  the  Author  recognise  ikit  friend. 

T.  W.  Coke  to  Sir  Janus  Smith. 

"  My  dear  Sir  James,  "Holkham,  Feb.  gtA,  1815. 

"  Leo  X  most  magnificently  bound,  made  his  appearance 
yesterday,  and  will  be  more  highly  prized  than  any  MS.  in  my 
possession.  To  you,  I  may  fairly  say  I  am  more  particularly 
indebted  for  this  most  estimable  gift ;  I  should  probably  never 
have  known  Mr.  Roscoe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  kindness  in 
bringing  us  together ;  it  has  established  a  mutual  regard  between 
us  which  I  am  satisfied  will  be  pleasing  to  us  both  during  the 
remainder  of  our  respective  lives.  To  say  the  truth,  he  is  a  most 
extraordinary  personage  ;  such  a  heart,  such  suavity  of  disposition, 
such  courage  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  right,  such  pure  philan- 
thropy are  seldom  combined  in  one  individual.  Imagine,  then, 
my  dear  sir,  the  store  I  set  by  the  present  of  his  book.  How 
preferable  such  a  testimony  of  esteem  from  such  a  man  to  the 
baubles  which  may  be  derived  to  a  cringing  sycophant  from  a 
profligate  Court ! 

"  If  I  live  and  have  my  health,  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
passing  a  few  days  with  him  at  Allerton  in  September  or  October 
next :  could  you  not  accompany  me  ?  I  will  not  keep  you  from 
home  for  more  than  five  or  six  weeks.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  I  have  consigned  to  Roscoe's  care  four  dozen  of  my  MS. 
to  be  bound. 

"  Eliza  and  the  ladies  unite  with  me  in  kind  regards  to  yourself 
and  Lady  Smith,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  esteem, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  T.  W.  Con."1 

1  Life  of  W'tllicm  R<ucotf  cd.  by  hi*  ton,  Henry  Rotcoe,  Vol.  II,  p.  96. 
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Coke's  proposed  visit  to  Allerton  took  place  the  following  autumn, 
when  Sir  James  Smith  and  many  other  distinguished  men  were 
invited  to  meet  him.  "  I  hear/'  wrote  Coke,  so  early  as  June,  "  that 
Dr.  Parr  intends  proposing  himself.  He  is  certainly  a  good  literary 
character  and  very  amusing  !  "  And  it  was  during  this  visit  that  a 
funny  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the  learned  Doctor. 

In  1806  Roscoe  had  discovered  an  extraordinary  Welsh  fisher-lad, 
by  name  Richard  Roberts  Jones,  of  Aberdaron.  He  was  an  abnormal 
creature,  an  unparalleled  instance  of  profound  learning,  united  to 
profound  stupidity.  In  his  little  fishing-boat  off  the  coast  of  Wales, 
by  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  had  read  the  Iliad,  Hesiod,  Theocritus, 
and  had  studied  the  connection  of  Greek  with  Hebrew.  He  could 
read  Latin  with  the  greatest  facility  and  translate  it  into  English  or 
Welsh ;  he  could  read  Italian  and  converse  fluently  in  French. 
Yet  with  all  this  astonishing  learning,  in  daily  life  he  was  so  stupid 
as  to  border  on  idiocy ;  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life,  while  he  was  so  uncouth  in  appearance  as  to  look 
scarcely  human. 

Having  met  with  kindness  when  calling  at  Allerton  to  sell  his  fish, 
he  fled  from  Wales,  where  he  said  he  was  persecuted— which  was 
the  case  on  account  of  his  peculiarities — and  threw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  Roscoe.  Utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  incon- 
venient prot£g£,  Roscoe  first  vainly  tried  to  initiate  him  into  the 
conventionalities  of  existence.  He  provided  the  freak  with  a  bed, 
but  Richard  crept  under  it  instead  of  into  it ;  he  gave  him  proper 
clothes,  but  could  scarcely  persuade  him  to  wear  them  in  the  place 
of  the  filthy  rags  to  which  he  was  accustomed ;  and  he  tried,  with 
little  success,  to  induce  him  to  trim  his  hair  and  wash  himself. 
He  also  secured  employment  for  Richard  in  a  saw-pit,  but  so  stupid 
was  the  lad  that  he  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  that,  in  order 
to  remain  standing  upright  when  his  work  necessitated  a  fresh  position, 
he  must  move  his  feet  as  well  as  his  arms.  So  he  overbalanced 
and  lay  on  the  ground  holloing  and  complaining  of  the  cruel  manner 
in  which  he  was  being  used.  In  short,  he  was,  as  Roscoe  himself  said, 
the  most  astonishing  instance  of  "  erudition  seldom  exhibited  within 
the  walls  of  schools  and  universities,  united  with  a  want  of  common 
sense  amounting  to  idiocy."1 

When  Coke  stayed  at  Allerton  in  181 5  a  number  of  distinguished 
men,  including  Dr.  Parr,  were  invited  to  meet  him.    One  day  at 

1  Roscoe  described  him  as  M  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  beings  that  ever  secured  my 
notice.  A  poor  Welsh  fisher-lad,  as  ragged  as  a  colt,  and  as  uncouth  as  any  being  that 
has  a  semblance  of  humanity.  But  beneath  such  an  exterior  is  a  mind  cultivated  not 
only  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation,  but  beyond  all  possible  conception"  (Op,  cit,t 
Vol.  II,  p.  283).  Roscoe  afterwards  wrote  a  ^Memoir  of  %icksrd  Roberto  Jontty  printed 
in  London,  1822. 
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dinner  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  a  little  Brazilian 
weasel,  which  had  lately  been  given  to  Roscoe.  Roscoe,  calling  to 
one  of  hit  sons  who  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table,  told  him 
to  "  Bring  in  the  Beast !  "  The  boy,  not  having  heard  the  previous 
conversation,  at  once  concluded  that  his  father's  epithet  could  apply 
to  no  one  but  Richard  Jones.  A  few  moments  later  the  door  opened, 
and  the  company  were  electrified  by  the  sight  of  a  creature  which 
resembled  nothing  human,  unless  it  was  a  prehistoric  man. 

Roscoe,  considerably  embarrassed,  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
presence  of  his  uncouth  guest,  and  Richard  was  brought  up  to  Coke 
and  Dr.  Parr,  who  both  proceeded' to  talk  to  and  question  him. 
Both  were  equally  astonished  at  his  answers  and  at  the  profundity 
of  his  knowledge.  Indeed,  so  impressed  was  Dr.  Parr  that  the  next 
day  he  tackled  Richard  on  his  own  account,  and  having  got  the  lad 
alone,  plunged  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  ancient  learning.  The 
conversation  drifted  into  Hebrew — its  peculiar  construction  and  its 
analogous  tongues — and  the  Doctor,  to  his  great  discomfiture, 
actually  found  that  the  freak  had  the  advantage  over  him.  But 
when  Richard  proceeded  to  make  an  inroad  into  Chaldee,  Parr  de- 
cided that  it  was  best  to  save  his  laurels  while  there  was  yet  time. 
First,  characteristically,  thrusting  some  money  into  the  hands  of  his 
uncouth  rival,  Parr,  therefore,  fled  precipitately.  But,  as  his  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  Coke  shortly  afterwards  encountered  Richard, 
and  having  heard  of  Parr's  intention  to  interview  the  latter,  and 
curious  to  learn  the  impression  the  great  scholar  had  created  upon 
the  mind  of  the  freak,  Coke  inquired  from  the  youth  what  he  thought 
of  the  learned  Doctor  ? — "  Oh,"  replied  Richard,  very  indifferently, 
"  he  is,  perhaps,  less  ignorant  than  most  men  !  " — a  verdict  which, 
retailed  by  Coke,  occasioned  much  merriment  at  the  Doctor's  ex- 
pense. 

The  year  1815,  in  more  serious  ways,  appears  to  have  been  a  some- 
what unlucky  one  for  Dr.  Parr.  In  the  following  December,  when 
in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  festivity  of  his  birthday,  he 
wrote  to  request  that  the  usual  "Magnificent  Present  of  Game" 
from  Holkham  should  be  forwarded  betimes  for  a  party  where  "  no 
TTory  would  be  admitted  unless  he  were  a  man  of  real  worth,"  to 
this  petition  was  appended  a  pathetic  confession  for  his  "  honoured 
Patron." 

"  The  distresses  of  the  Times  are  frightful,  and  come  home  to 
me  Terribly.  .  .  .  My  Courage,  however,  is  not  thrown  down, 
and  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can. — Yesterday  I  had  to  dine  with  me 
three  Parsons,  of  whom  one  was  a  good  Scholar,  the  other  a  great 
Scholar,  and  all  three  resolute  advocates  for  Freedom  and  Tolera- 
tion.— The  great  Scholar  threw  in  my  way  a  temptation  which  I 
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had  not  virtue  enough  to  resist.  He  proposed  to  me  to  purchase, 
with  some  advantage,  of  Champagne  sufficient  to  last  me  the 
whole  of  my  life. — I  fell  into  the  Snare,  and  I  must  pay  threo- 
and-thirty  pounds,  and  this,  too,  before  my  Parochial  Rents  come 
in,  as  they  will  do  about  March.  'I  will  not,  be  assured,  trouble 
you  without  absolute  necessity,  far  after  experiencing  your  kind- 
ness in  such  numerous  and  important  instances  I  should  think 
it  not  only  unhandsome,  but  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  trespass 
upon  your  long-tried  and  valuable  goodwill  towards  me.  I  ba- 
seach  you  not  to  give  any  other  answer  but  that  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  yourself." 

Coke's  answer  to  this  naive  confession  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  reinstated  Dr.  Parr  in  a  condition  of  pecuniary 
tranquillity,  than  a  more  urgent  object  of  charity  presented  itself 
to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1816,  the  banking  house  in  which 
Roscoe  was  a  partner  failed.  Owing  to  the  honourable,  manner  in 
which  Roscoe  behaved  at  this  crisis,  he  was  practically  ruined, 
and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  valuable  library  and  pictures,  the  collection 
of  a  lifetime.  Coke  bought  a  large  number  of  the  books,  and  also 
bought  three  pictures  which  were  the  gems  of  the  collection.  One 
was  a  head  of  Christ  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which,  Mr.  Coke  wrote 
to  Roscoe,  Segnier,  the  celebrated  picture-dealer,  considered  to 
be  an  original  production  of  Raphael's ;  another  was  a  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Ghirlandajo,  with  a  frieze  by  Michael  Angelo,  which 
the  same  expert,  Coke  states,  considers  the  most  curious  specimen  of 
the  sort  in  this  country ;  and  the  third  was  a  portrait  of  Leo  X  and 
his  two  brothers,  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  and  his  nephew 
Cardinal  de'  Rossi,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

To  this  last  there  is  a  curious  story  attached.  It  appears  that  when 
Federigo,  Duke  of  Mantua,  passed  through  Florence  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Clement  VII,  he  saw  a  picture  by  Raphael  hanging  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici.  He  was  so  delighted  with  it  that,  on  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  he  begged  the  Pope,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the 
Medici  family  (and  one  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  picture) 
to  give  it  to  him.  The  Pope  consented,  and  sent  word  to  Ottaviano 
de'  Medici  at  Florence  to  forward  the  picture  to  Mantua.  Otta- 
viano,  however,  was  most  unwilling  that  the  family  should  be  de- 
prived of  such  a  treasure,  so  he  sent  privately  to  Andrea  del  Sarto 
and  begged  him  to  make  a  copy  of  it.  This  copy  proved  so  like  the 
original  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  Otta- 
viano,  therefore,  hid  the  original  by  Raphael,  and  sent  to  Mantua 
the  copy  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  Duke  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  even  Giulio  Romano,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Raphael,  who  w*b 
then  resident  at  Mantua  did  not  discover  the  deception. 
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Some  time  afterwards,  however,  Vasari,  who  was  then  a  young 
and  rising  artist,  was  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Giulio 
Romano,  and  calling  upon  him  in  Mantua  was  received  by  him  with 
great  civility.  Giulio  showed  him  the  best  works  of  art  which  the 
city  afforded,  and  finally,  as  the  greatest  treasure  in  the  place, 
exhibited  to  him  the  supposed  picture  by  Raphael.  "  A  beautiful 
work,"  agreed  Vasari,  "  but  not  by  the  hand  of  Raffaello."  "  How 
so  ? "  cried  Giulio ;  "  is  it  possible  that,  as  a  pupil  of  Raffaello, 
I  should  not  recognise  the  touches  of  my  own  pencil  on  it  i  " 
"  None  die  less,  you  are  mistaken,"  persisted  Vasari ;  "  this  picture 
is  the  work  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  is  a  marie 
on  it  which  I  will  show  you/9 

Now  Vasari  had  studied  under  Andrea  del  Sarto  at  the  time  the 
copy  was  made,  and  upon  the  picture  being  taken  down  he  pointed 
out  the  mark  which  he  had  mentioned,  and  which  proved  beyond 
doubt  who  was  the  painter  of  the  picture.  Giulio's  astonishment 
was  great ;  but  he  declared  that  "  he  valued  the  copy  no  less  than 
the  picture  of  Raffaello  himself ;  nay,  even  more,  because  it  is  in- 
credible that  one  painter  should  so  perfectly  imitate  the  manner  of 
another." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  picture  by  Raphael  remained  at  Florence 
till  it  was  carried  away  many  years  afterwards  to  the  collection  of 
the  Louvre ;  while  that  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  afterwards  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  whence  it  was  transferred  to 
Naples  and  formed  part  of  the  royal  collection  at  Papo  di  Monte. 
There  it  remained  till  that  collection  was  dispersed  by  revolutionary 
troubles,  when  it  is  presumed  it  found  its  way,  in  common  with 
many  other  pictures  from  the  same  source,  into  this  country,  where 
it  became  the  property  of  a  respectable  dealer  in  London,  who  never 
would  part  with  it  in  his  lifetime ;  but  after  whose  death  it  was 
purchased  by  Roecoe,  and,  from  him,  by  Coke. 

Vasari,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  copying  the  picture  as  above 
related,  does  not  mention  what  was  the  distinguishing  mark  which 
enabled  him  to  prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Roscoe,  however,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  had  the  picture 
taken  out  of  its  frame,  and  on  the  left  edge  of  the  panel,  which  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  the  remains  of  the  inscription 
are  still  visible : 


"  ANDREA  F.   P.   .   .   ." 


probably  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year,  now  no  longer  legible, 
which  places  the  authenticity  of  the  picture  beyond  question.  The 
curious  thing  is,  that  while  the  orginal  has  lost  its  freshness  and  turned 
rather  black,  the  copy  appears  (as  pronounced  by  the  prelate  Bottari*1 

editor  tnd  axmotator  of  Viiari'i  Lhm  eftbi  Pshutrs, 
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in  175ft  to  have  been  painted  not  more  than  six  months,  and,  besides 
its  freshness,  it  is  more  soft  and  fleshy  than  the  original.  Bottari 
pronounced  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  stupendous  pictures  I  have 
ever  seen." 

But  the  terrible  strain  of  parting  with  his  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions, coupled  with  the  anxiety  which  he  had  undergone,  told 
greatly  on  Roscoe's  health  and  spirits.  And  at  no  time,  perhaps,  is 
the  warmth  of  Coke's  attachment  to  his  friends  better  illustrated 
than  by  his  correspondence  with  Roscoe  during  this  period.  The 
man  of  letters,  who  was  also,  be  it  remembered,  the  son  of  a  publican, 
is  invariably  addressed  by  Coke  with  humility  in  which  there  is  no 
hint  of  patronage  to  mar  the  frankness  of  his  admiration  for  superior 
worth.  While  many  of  the  professed  friends  of  Roscoe's  prosperity 
deserted  him,  Coke's  admiration  and  affection  for  him  waxed  but 
stronger.  "  It  really  is  impossible,"  Coke  wrote  to  him  in  1816, 
"  for  me  to  express  the  warm  feelings  of  interest  and  attachment 
by  which  I  am  attracted  towards  you.  .  .  .  In  what  base  point  of  view 
must  those  appear  who  are  not  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  ease  of  a  character  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  to  the  promotion  of  every  good  work  !  I  cannot  b$ar  to  think 
that  you  will  meet  with  people  of  that  description  ! "  "  The  sight 
of  your  handwriting  always  does  me  good ! "  he  wrote  on  another 
occasion ;  and  elsewhere  he  exclaims  :  "  What  a  bauble  is  popu- 
larity !  It  is  only  to  the  opinion  of  men  such  as  yourself  that  I 
attach  any  real  value." 

In  order  to  give  a  change  to  Roscoe's  thoughts,  as  well  as  to  render 
him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  Coke  proposed  that  he  should  take 
up  his  abode  at  Holkham  and  catalogue  the  MSS.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  the  complete  change  of  scene,  the  keenly  interesting 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  combined  with  the  unfailing  kind- 
ness of  Coke  and  the  constant  society  of  the  most  interesting  men 
of  the  day,  had  the  desired  effect.  Roscoe,  on  his  part,  warmly 
reciprocated  the  friendship  of  which  he  was  the  object.  "Mr. 
Coke,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Holkham,  "  is  the  best  and  the 
kindest  of  human  beings,  and  the  hours  we  pass  together  at  dinner 
are  most  delightful,  as  he  always  speaks  his  mind  with  a  sincerity 
that  appears  in  every  look  and  action."  He  adds  an  interesting 
account  of  his  life  at  this  date  : — 

"  Having  with  my  usual  system  of  regularity  drest  myself  in 
good  time  for  dinner  and  having  a  few  moments  to  spare,  I  cannot 
employ  them  better  than  in  giving  you  a  short  account  of  my 
proceedings  and  the  manner  in  which  I  spend  my  time  here, 
from  which  you  will  conclude  that  you  are  not  likely  to  see  me 
again  in  haste.  ...  I   rise  about  half  past  seven ;   breakfast 
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at  half  past  8  with  the  shooters — work  in  the  library  till  half 
post  twelve — take  a  walk  of  about  two  miles  with  the  ladies — 
for  the  last  three  days  with  the  Marchioness  [of  Tavistock] — return 
to  luncheon.  Amuse  myself  with  the  company — hear  music 
or  write  letters  till  dinner.  Prayers  at  half  past  8.  Coffee  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  generally  stay  till  about  II.  Cards  are 
general,  but  a  few  of  us  get  together  and  chat,  read  poetry,  &c., 
amongst  which  Jane's  comes  in  for  a  share,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  circle.  We  have  always  a  supper  set  out  for  those 
who  choose  to  partake  of  it,  which  I  sometimes  do.  .  .  .  The 
Marchioness  is  beautiful — the  young  Lady  Keppels  and  Lady 
Bury  charming — all  as  fresh  and  affable  and  kind  as  possible, 
and  with  less  ceremony  than  is  generally  seen  amongst  us  in  Liverpool" 

Indeed,  the  attitude  of  Coke's  daughters  towards  their  father's 
friend  occasioned  Roscoe  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  "  You  will 
see,  my  dear  Jane,"  he  remarks  in  another  letter  to  his  wife,  "  what  a 
nun  of  consequence  I  am  become !  Nor  am  I  less  indebted  to 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  treat  me  in  the  most  kind  and 
affectionate  manner,  so  that  I  feel  as  much  at  home  as  it  is  possible 
for,  me  to  be,  so  far  from  you  !  "  For  Lady  Anson  he  professed  the 
greatest  admiration :  "I  am  sure  you  would  love  her  with  your 
whole  heart,"  he  explained  to  his  wife  after  expatiating  upon 
the  charm  of  such  a  character ;  "  she  is  fond  of  poetry,  and  writes 
it  beautifully,  and  we  have  established  a  little  practical  exchange." 
In  fact,  on  one  occasion,  having  been  requested  by  Roscoe  to  send 
some  verses  of  her  own  composition,  Lady  Anson  indited  to 
an  effusion  in  verse,  which,  although  it  cannot  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  poetry,  is  yet  curious  as  an  example  of  the  polite  adula- 
tion of  a  former  age. 

Litres  written  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  expressing  a 

WISH  TO    POSSESS    SOMETHING   IN     LADY   AnSON's     HANDWRITING, 
TO    WHICH     HE  ADDED   A   REQUEST    THAT    IT  SHOULD   BE  OF    HER 

OWN  composing.     Holkham,  January  1811. 

Could  Will  and  Power,  together,  Hand  in  Hand 
Combine  to  execute  a  kind  Command, 
Prompt  would  I  meet  the  wishes  of  a  Friend, 
That  with  my  writing,  I  would  something  send 
From  my  own  store  of  Thought ;  but  can  I  dare, 
With  dull  unpractised  Lay  address  so  rare 
A  Mind  whose  Numbers  sweet,  spontaneous  flow  ? 
Whose  Words  with  warm  poetick  Pathos  glow  ? 
No,  let  me  tread  on  humbler,  safer  ground, 
And  copy  Beauties  His  pure  taste  has  owned ; 


•  •      • 


•  • 


"?***« 
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The  Characters  might  serve  to  call  to  Mind 
The  absent  Friend  to  whom  He  was  so  kind. 
But,  had  I  skill,  ROSCOE  should  be  my  theme, 
Did  I  not  fear  to  lose  His  dear  Esteem, 
By  Truths  His  modest  Mind  would  quick  disown ; 
Good  seen  by  ev'ry  Eye,  except  His  own  ; 
Yet  Truths  they'd  be,  for  when  of  sacred  Things 
He  talks,  I  see  from  Whom  His  virtue  springs ; 
For  God's  blessed  Attribute  of  Lore  dwells  there 
To  cheer  and  elevate  our  fallen  Sphere ! 

Later,  she  wrote  diffidently:  "I  enclose  an  alteration  in  the 
verses  I  was  bold  enough  to  address  to  you,  as  it  has  struck  me 
that  ihert  and  sfbert  are  not  a  correct  rhyme,  tho'  you  were  too 
indulgent  to  point  it  out  to  me  as  a  fault !  " 

Meanwhile  the  catalogue  at  which  Roscoe  was  working  during  those 
pleasant  days  was  intended  for  publication,  and  had  this  intention 
been  carried  into  effect  would,  no  doubt,  as  he  anticipated,  have 
*  surprised  the  learned  world  by  some  very  interesting  information." 
After  some  months'  labour  he  relates  that  he  has  a  good  quarto 
volume  already  completed ;  and  that  "  Lady  Anson  who  draws 
most  beautifully,  has  undertaken  to  copy  some  of  the  very  curious 
specimens  of  designs  in  gold  and  colours  in  the  ancient  MSS.  I 
do  not  believe  an  artist  could  be  found  in  the  kingdom 
who  could  execute  them  with  greater  accuracy."  But  his 
task  was  not  performed  so  quickly  as  he  at  first  anticipated. 
It  proved  most  laborious,  and  the  difficulties  far  beyond  what  he 
had  first  expected,  so  that,  in  the  broken  state  of  his  health,  he 
feared  himself  unequal  to  it.  Yet  he  relates  how  he  was  repaid  by 
the  great  interest  of  investigating  works  which  were  far  more 
curious  and  valuable  than  he  had  at  first  supposed,  and  also  by  the 
intense  pleasure  which  he  found  in  Coke's  society. 

"  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  wrote  to  another  friend, 
"  that  I  find  Mr.  Coke  the  same  firm  and  upright  supporter  of  liberty 
and  reform  as  when  I  was  here  last.  Uninfluenced  by  any  party, 
his  only  wish  is  to  do  justice  to  all  and  to  give  every  one  those  rights 
which  he  enjoys  himself.  The  pleasure  I  have  had  in  his  society 
and  in  that  of  his  family  has  alleviated  my  daily  labours,  and  enabled 
me  to  accomplish  what  I  certainly  should  not  have  undertaken  had 
I  been  aware  of  the  extent  and  difficulty."1 

Perhaps  the  best  account  which  Roscoe  gave  of  his  life  at  Holk- 
ham  is  contained  in  a  poem  preserved  there,  which,  transcribed  in 
his  own  handwriting,  he  presented  to  Coke.  It  is  too  long  to  insert 
in  full,  but  it  relates  how — 

1  Lift  tffF%  Rotcoty  bf  hi*  ton,  Henry  Roscoe,  Vol.  It,  p.  264. 
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Where  Holkham  ran  in  graceful  pride 

Her  marble  halls  and  created  towers, 
And  stretches  o'er  the  champaign  wide 

Her  lengthened  suite  of  social  bowers ; 

Where,  led  by  Leicester's  forming  hand, 

To  Nature  Art  her  succour  gives, 
Touches  the  desert  with  her  wand, 

And  sculpture  breathes  and  painting  lives ; 


Sheltered  beneath  this  friendly  dome, 
Far  from  the  world's  tumultuous  rage, 

I  ope  the  venerated  tome, 
And  read,  and  glow  along  die  page. 

Or,  wrapt  in  dreams  of  ages  old, 
O'er  time  Triumphant  seem  to  stand, 

Whilst  I  th'  historic  volume  hold, 
Once  held  by  great  Alfonso's  hand : 

Or,  sunk  in  learning's  calm  retreat, 
Midst  scenes  remote  from  vulgar  eyes, 

I  trace  the  weakness  of  the  great, 
And  mark  the  follies  of  the  wise. 


But  when  the  studious  hours  decline, 
And  tired  attention  wakes  no  more, 

Then,  idly  busy,  be  it  mine 

Upon  the  pictured  page  to  pore ! 

Where  rude  designs  of  earlier  days 
Their  bright  unchanging  hues  unfold, 

And  all  th'  illumined  margins  blaze 
With  azure  sky 8  and  stars  of  gold. 

Where  on  the  solemn  page  intrude 
Figures  grotesque  and  emblems  quaint, 

And  monsters  of  infernal  brood 
Grin  scornful  at  the  preaching  saint. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  happier  far  the  moments  fly 

When,  resting  from  my  lengthened  toil, 

I  meet  with  Coke's  benignant  eye, 
And  share  his  kind  approving  smile ; 

Friend  of  his  country  and  mankind, 
To  more  than  titled  honours  born ; 

Who  looks  with  independent  mind 
On  all  the  venal  tribes  with  scorn. 
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His  the  firm  soul  to  freedom  true, 

The  open  heart,  the  liberal  hand 
That  from  the  rock  the  waters  drew, 

And  bade  the  bounteous  stream  expand, 

To  clothe  the  plain  with  brighter  green, 

The  soil  with  richer  harvests  bless, 
And  pour  on  all  the  cultured  scene 

The  glow  of  life  and  happiness  : 

Not  with  scant  hand  the  pittance  small 

To  starring  industry  to  give ; 
But  grant  their  general  rights  to  all, 

And  as  he  lives,  let  others  live. 

And  sees,  with  all  a  parent's  pride, 

His  healthful  village  train  display'd, 
To  heal  the  wounds  in  nature's  side, 

By  tyrants  and  by  heroes  made. 

• 

Thus  was  the  library  at  Holkham  at  length  set  in  order  and  re- 
stored. It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  that  a  further 
alteration  in  the  placing  of  the  books  was  accomplished.  The  Duke 
wrote  from  Holkham  to  Dr.  Parr  : — 

"  Since  my  residence  at  this  place  I  have  made  frequent  visits 
to  Mr.  Coke's  library,  and  have  finally  got  him  to  agree  to  the  one 
room  and  the  two  long  passages  being  entirely  dedicated  to  his 
library,  by  which  means  we  shall  be  enabled  to  preserve  that 
treasure  from.fi/  dilapidations  of  the  curious,  as  well  as  from  the 
destruction  of  the  ignorant.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  valuable  collection, 
and  had  our  excellent  friend  been  persuaded  at  his  first  onset  to 
have  appropriated  from  £500  to  £1000  a  year  towards  completing 
the  different  compartments  of  it,  he  would  now  have  to  boast 
of  the  finest  library  in  England.  The  number  of  first  editions 
is  quite  extraordinary  ;  in  short,  such  a  collection  alone,  were  not 
Holkham  standing,  would  be  a  proof  of  the  chaste,  cultivated 
and  luminous  mind  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  .  .  .  On  Monday 
next  I  propose  leaving  my  excellent  friend." 

One  last  improvement,  however,  Coke  designed.  In  the  Muni- 
ment library,  where  to-day  all  remains  as  he  then  directed,  he 
ordered  to  be  placed  certain  pictured  faces  which  were  to  him  the 
dearest  treasures  in  his  possession. 

"  The  room  is  finished  [he  wrote,  at  length,  to  Roscoe],  and  I 
intend  surrounding  you  with  Mrs.  Coke  and  my  daughters, 
estimating  it  with  more  affection  and  regard  than  any  other 
apartment  in  my  house." 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

MISS  COKE'S  DEBUT 
1813-1819 

cy£tat,  59-65 

IN  the  year  181 3  Miss  Coke  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when  she  left  the  schoolroom  and  took  her  position  as  head 
of  her  father's  house.  Her  debut  was  marked  by  an  un- 
expected incident.  On  the  31st  of  March  that  year  there 
died  at  Weesenham,  Mr.  Thomas  Sanctuary,  an  old  man  of 
seventy-four,  who  for  many  years  had  been  an  extensive  and  success- 
ful farmer.  In  his  will  he  left  a  legacy  of  £2000  to  Miss  Coke,  as 
he  stated,  "  Out  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  his  worthy  landlord, 
Mr.  Coke,  under  whom  he  had  acquired  his  handsome  fortune/91 
Of  Miss  Coke's  childhood  there  is  little  record ;  much  of  it  had 
been  passed  in  the  company  of  her  small  nephews  and  nieces,  who 
were  constantly  at  Holkham.  The  only  glimpses  we  get  of  her  during 
those  years  are  afforded  by  Dr.  Parr,  who,  reading  Coke's  heart, 
makes  constant  mention  of  the  "  most  accomplished  and  most 
amiable  child,"  who,  he  observed,  was  Coke's  favourite  daughter. 
Whatever  messages  of  compliment,  goodwill,  or  respect  Parr's  letters 
conveyed  to  her  sister  or  to  other  members  of  the  family,  for  Miss 
Coke  he  shrewdly  reserved  a  distinctive  tribute.  "  For  your  lovely 
and  justly  beloved  daughter  I  must  always  reserve  the  more  serious 
language  of  blessing,"  he  reiterates  in  most  of  his  letters ;  while 
often,  in  his  role  of  Greek  Chorus,  he  echoes  Coke's  own  comments 
upon  the  child  who  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  widowhood. 

"  I  love,"  he  says,  in  1803,  of  the  little  eight-year  old  daughter, 
"  to  read  the  effusions  of  your  affectionate  heart  when  you  speak 
of  Eliza.  She  merits  the  tenderest  regard  by  all  the  lovely  qualities 
which  adorn  her  childhood,  and  I  pray  God  that  your  life  may  be 
lengthened  to  that  period  when  her  improvements  in  knowledge, 
her  elegance  in  manners,  and  her  eminence  in  virtue  may  prove 

1  Norfolk  Annalty  VoL  I,  p.  103. 
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to  an  admiring  world  that  she  is  capable  of  jetting  a  just  estimation 
upon  the  bright  example  of  one  parent  and  the  ardent  affection 
of  the  other." 

That  Parr  held  no  mean  opinion  of  Miss  Coke's  intellect  he  also 
evinced  by  his  messages  to  her  with  regard  to  the  books  which  he 
desired  her  to  read,  and  anticipated  she  would  appreciate.  "  Miss 
Coke  is  not  a  slovenly  or  a  superficial  reader/'  he  had  observed  in 
181 2 ;  and  sometimes — a  greater  token  of  appreciation — he  appealed 
to  her  admiration  for  his  own  compositions.  When  sending  tp 
Coke  what  he  terms  "  a  preamble  to  my  parishioners,"  he  remarks 
complacently,  "  I  rather  wish  you  would  let  Miss  Cejce  take  a  little 
peep  at  what  I  said ! "  while  more  than  once  he  regrets  that  Miss 
Coke  does  not  know  Latin,  in  order  that  she  might  the  better  realise 
the  aptness  of  some  of  his  allusions.  "But,"  he  once  suggests 
hopefully,  after  sending  Coke  his  learned  comments  upon  the  triumph 
of  Archdeacon  Glover,1  who  had  come  off  victorious  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical controversy  with  a  reprehensible  Tory,  "  with  a  little  aid  from 
the  Archdeacon,  and  after  a  peep  into  some  translation  of  Virgil, 
Miss  Coke  will  understand  my  contrast  between  the  harmless  softness 
of  a  Glove  and  the  destructive  massiveness  of  a  Caestus  1 "  Occa- 
sionally he  appealed  to  her  judgment  in  matters  political,  "  There 
is  something  so  languid  in  the  matter  and  so  undignified  in  the 
language  of  the  Prince  Regent's  speech,"  he  pronounced  in  18 14, 
".  .  .  I  think  that  Miss  Coke,  as  a  lady  of  elegant  taste  and  keen 
penetration,  must  think  as  /  do  of  the  Regent's  speech !  "  ., 

Parr,  in  short,  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  development  of  Miss 
Coke's  intellect,  and  when  her  solitude  was  enlivened  by  the  com* 
panionship  of  her  cousins,  the  Misses  Blackwell,  those  young  ladies 
also  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  solicitude. 

"Mrs.  Blackwell,"1  he  wrote  to  Holkham,  "must  defy  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  and  shortened  days  of  November,  because 
she  can  pass  away  the  evening  in  the  exercise  of  her  very  great 
skill  in  Whist,  and  because  every  morning  she  may  contrive  to 
gain  some  accession  of  valuable  knowledge.  But  if  the  three  young 
ladies  should  be  in  the  country,  what  can  they  do  ?  The  comet 
is  too  distant  and  too  diminutive  to  be  distinctly  visible ;  the 
planets  are  obscured  by  dark  and  impenetrable  clouds ;  there  is 
no  entertainment  from  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  the  disputes 
of  Dr.  Busby  and  the  poetasters  are  now  become  vapid.  Were  I 
near  those  young  Ladies  some  of  them  should  read  to  me  in  the 
evening,  and  others,  under  my  tuition,  should  have  such  a  course 

1  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

1  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Lennox  Datum,  married  Samuel  Blackwell,  Bsq.,  of 
Ampney  Park,  Gloucestershire.     Died  iSai. 
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of  reading  prescribed  for  the  morning,  as  should  exercise  their 
•  memory  and  their  imagination  through  the  whole  drear  season 
of  winter ;  and,  besides,  the  tremendous  events  which  are  now 
passing  would  incite  all  the  ingenious  young  Ladies  of  your  family 
to  direct  their  curiosity  towards  the  Russian  Empire  in  its  huge 
extent  and  diversified  appearances," 

History  fails  to  relate  whether  the  "  ingenious  young  ladies  " 
were  not  considerably  relieved  to  be  spared  the  course  of  mental 
improvement  to 'which  the  Doctor  longed  to  subject  them;  but 
that  he  approved  the  result  of  an  education  he  had  been  unable  to 
superintend,  he  evinced  when  praising  a  lady  whom  he  held  to  be 
Miss  Cokefs  prototype  in  excellence — Mrs.  Leigh,  of  Stotoeleigh — 
"  toho  is  a  most  invincible  Whig,  and  a  most  useful  manager,  and  a 
vefv  accomplished  and  well-informed  reader,  and  in  all  respects  of 
Head  and  Heart  she  would  acquire  the  esteem  of  Miss  Coke !  w 

When  Miss  Coke  came  out,  she  was  presented  at  Court  by  her 
sister,  Lady  Ainson,  who  on  the  same  day  presented  her  own  daughter, 
six  months  the  junior  of  her  youthful  aunt.  The  two  girls  followed 
their  chaperon  in  their  respective  sedan  chairs,  from  which  the  tops 
had  been  removed  in  order  to  allow  room  for  their  tall  head-dresses. 
On  this  occasion  Parr  again  echoed  Coke's  verdict :  "  You  say  fine 
things,"  he  writes,  "  and  I  should  say  much  finer  of  the  lovely  young 
Lady  !  "  and  although  Miss  Coke  had  not  the  striking  beauty  of  her 
elder  sisters,  her  picture  at  this  date  shows  her  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  with  a  charming,  bright,  piquante  face,  fine  dark 
eyes,  chestnut  hair  and  a  lovely  complexion.  She  was  talented  and 
highly  educated ;  she  had  inherited  the  family  aptitude  for  art, 
and  also  wtote  charming  verses ;  while,  in  after  years  in  Yorkshire, 
her  speeches  to  the  tenants  on  any  public  occasion  were  remarkable 
for  their  eloquence. 

On  coming  out,  'she  at  once  undertook  entire  control  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Holkham,  and  her  devotion  to  her  father,  whom  she 
appropriately  nicknamed  "  Majesty,"  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
her  life.  "  Coke,"  says  Sir  Harry  Keppel  in  his  autobiography,1 
"  had  a  third  daughter,  Elizabeth ;  she  likewise  was  charming, 
and  managed  the  domestic  part  of  the  house."  It  was  a  curious 
position  for  a  young  girl,  who  stepped  straight  from  the  school- 
room ifito  being  mistress  of  a  house,  where  she  had  to  receive  not 
only  all  the  noted  men  of  her  own  country,  but  representatives  of 
almost  every  nationality  in  Europe  and  of  every  State  in  another 
hemisphere.  The  unfailing  hospitality  of  Holkham  had  only  in- 
creased as  the  years  went  by,  and  Coke's  only  comment  was  that 

1  A  Saiitth  Lift  mdir  Fntr  Sovtreigms,  by  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Keppel.     Macmillan,  1899. 
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"  he  wished  his  house  were  as  large  again,  so  that  he  might  accom~ 
modate  more."  "  Which  proves,"  said  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  u  that 
however  ample  his  stores,  God  has  given  him  an  ampler  heart !  "x 

It  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  some  of  the  changes  which  the 
society  at  Holkham  had  undergone  at  this  date.  The  days  of  Fox, 
Burke,  Windham,  and  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  long  past. 
Sheridan  no  longer  enlivened  long  days  in  the  covert  by  his  wit 
and  repartee ;  the  Prince  Regent  came  no  more,  and  was  mentioned 
only  with  unmitigated  contempt ;  but  Holkham  remained  the 
raDying-point  of  all  the  Whig  leaders,  the  centre  of  European 
agriculture,  the  haunt  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  literature, 
art  and  sport. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett — "  Old  Glory  "  as  he  was  known  to  his  ad* 
mirers — in  his  Blue  and  Buff — always  a  shade  brighter  than  that 
worn  by  other  men ;  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson ;  Lords  Lynedoch, 
Erskine  and  John  Russell ;  the  families  from  Woburn,  Quidenhfcm 
and  Al thorp ;  Chailes,  Duke  of  Norfolk,* — nicknamed  after  his 
ancestor,  "the  Jockey  of  Norfolk," — Miss  Coke's  godfather, 
with  his  eccentric  dress  and  habits,  and  his  curiously  broad  shoulders, 
said  to  be  more  than  two  feet  across ;  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  agri- 
culturist ;  Sir  James  Smith,  the  botanist ;  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
the  chemist  ;3  Thomas  Creevey,  the  amusing  gossip  and  social 
parasite ;  the  gentle  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  fiery  Dr.  Parr, 
the  learned  Dr.  Maltby,4  pupil  and  pride  of  the  latter ; — among 
the  workers,  Chantrey,  Westmacott,  Nollekens  and  Roecoe  5  among 
the  men  from  the  other  hemisphere,  Richard  Rush  and  Christopher 
Hughes ;  among  the  royal  visitors,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
when  in  England ; — these,  with  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative  assembly  of  the  now  annual  guests 
at  Holkham. 

Almost  the  first  person  whom  Miss  Coke  was  called  upon  to 
entertain  in  her  new  capacity  as  mistress  of  the  house,  was  Lord 
Moira.  He  had  just  been  appointed  Governor-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  India,  and  with  Lady  Loudoun6  came  to  pay 
his  farewell  visit  to  Coke.    It  was  a  parting  which  was  singularly 

1  Speech  at  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearing,  1821. 

■  The  eleventh  Duke. 

'*  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (177 8-1 S 19),  Agriculturist  and  Chemist,  succeeded  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1820. 

4  Edward  Maltby,  Bishop  of  Durham;  born  at  Norwich,  April  6th,  1770;  was 
educated  at  Norwich  Grammar  School  under  Dr.  Parr,  and  became  second  only  to  his 
master  in  profundity  of  scholarship.  Of  him  and  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  Parr  wrote  to  Coke  : 
"  Their  minds  have  been  very  much  formed  by  me,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  Christendom 
I  pronounce  them  to  be  men  of  sense,  men  of  learning,  profound  scholars,  true  Christians 
and  most  invincible  Whigs  1 " 

•  The  Earl  of  Motra  married,  in  1 804,  Flora  Muir-Campbeli,  Countess  of  Loudoun  in 
her  own  right 
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painful  to  both  friends.  Coke's  unvarying  affection  for  this  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
his  appreciation  of  an  individual  was  proof  against  all  dislike  of  the 
views  which  that  individual  might  hold.  It  was  still  the  placemen 
and1  the  sycophants  whom  his  soul  abhorred ;  but  for  a  man  whose 
heart  was  honest  if  his  mind  perverted,  Coke  could  entertain  an 
affection  in  which  politics  held  no  part.  Lord  Moira  had  been, 
more  than  once,  opposed  to  the  very  views  which  Coke  held  most 
at  heart.  During  the  American  war  he  had  fought  with  undue 
ferocity  against  the  cause  which  Coke  championed ;  later,  in  his 
friendship  with  the  Prince  Regent  after  the  latter  had  deserted  the 
Whigs,  and  by  his  enmity  to  the  unfortunate  Princess  of  Wales, 
he  again  acted  at  variance  with  Coke's  cherished  convictions ; 
yet,  as  Lord  Moira,  orator,  statesman  and  governor,  or  later,  as  Lord 
Hastings,  the  Lord  of  India,  he  remained  as  dear  to  Coke  as  the  little 
lad  whom  he  had  loved  in  boyhood,  or  the  slim  youth  who  had 
climbed  Mount  Vesuvius  so  eagerly  in  the  exciting  days  of  the  grand 
tour. 

During  that  last  visit  to  Holkham,  Coke  arranged  to  buy  from  him 
a  very  fine  Claude  of  which  he  was  possessed  ;  but  as  Coke  charac- 
teristically would  insist  on  giving  too  much  for  the  picture,  and 
Lord  Moira  as  characteristically  would  insist  on  receiving  too  little, 
it  finally  was  decided  that  the  matter  must  be  settled  by  an  outside 
opinion.  On  April  20th  Lord  Moira  left  England  on  board  the 
Stirling  Castle,  and  his  last  thought  as  he  quitted  his  native  shores 
was  for  his  old  friend. 

Lord  Moira  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"  St.  Helens,  Tuesday  Morning, 
"  My  dear  Friend,  « April  zotk,  1813. 

i  "  The  wind  has  come  fair  ;  we  are  under  sail,  and  I  take 
the  last  moment  for  bidding  you  farewell.  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
see  you  again.  My  heart  was  very  full  when  we  parted ;  though 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  brave  the  feeling. 

"  I  did  not  forget  the  Claude.  Dawson  has  my  instructions 
to  send  it  to  West  in  Newman  Street,  and  I  have  informed  West 
that  you  are  to  have  it  at  whatever  price  he  and  Segnier1  shall 
jointly  think  it  worth. 

"  God  bless  you.  Lady  Loudoun  and  the  children  are  not  only 
well  but  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  ship. 

(t  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  Moira." 

1  A  picture  dealer  in  London.    See  axt*f  p.  375. 
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Scarcely  had  Lord  Moira  left  Holkham,  when  the  man  with  wh6m 
he  had  recently  been  at  variance  in  the  political  world,  Lord  Grey,1 
succeeded  him  as  Coke's  guest.  On  April  23rd  Lord  Grey  wrote  from 
Holkham  an  interesting  description  to  Lady  Grey  of  his  impression 
of  the  house  at  that  date : — 

"  I  am  delighted  with  this  place.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  house.  It  is  really  the  best  I  know,  and  contains 
treasures  of  all  sorts — pictures,  books,  drawings,  etc.,  and  the 
fittings  up  in  the  best  style  of  old  magnificence.  Hie  extent  of  the 
grounds  and  the  excellent  management  of  the  farm  and  plantations 
exceed  anything  that  I  could  have  imagined,  even  from  the  very 
favourable  account  I  have  heard  of  them.  To  speak  in  adequate 
terms  of  Mr.  Coke's  merit  in  all  he  has  done  here  (for  he  has  not 
only  created  a  magnificent  place  in  what  was  absolutely  a  barren 
waste,  but  set  an  example  to  the  country  which  has  been  of  more 
real  benefit  than  all  that  was  ever  done  by  any  statesman  that  ever 
existed)  is  quite  impossible.  I  can  conceive  nothing  equal  to  the 
gratification  with  which  he  must  look  round  upon  the  fine  woods 
of  his  own  planting,  at  the  most  perfect  cultivation  where  there 
was  nothing  but  a  barren  sand  occupied  by  rabbits,  and  at  a 
peasantry  increasing  in  opulence  and  absolutely  adoring  him  as 
their  Landlord  and  benefactor.  He  has  not  planted  less  than  1500 
acres,  and  that  in  the  most  judicious  way  both  for  ornament 
and  profit,  and  thriving  under  as  good  a  system  of  management  as 
I  believe  can  be  practised.  Among  the  perfections  of  the  place 
I  had  forgotten  to  enumerate  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  far 
the  best  I  ever  saw,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  with  all  kinds  of  forcing 
houses,  etc.,  and  in  the  best  order.  In  short,  I  have  been  delighted 
with  what  I  have  seen." 

•  One  cannot  but  recall  Lord  Grey's  reputed  comment  on  his  host 
as  put  into  his  mouth  by  Creevy:  "Canning  calling  Coke  of  Norfolk 
a  '  landed  grandee  '  was  damned  good  !  "  Meanwhile,  Lady  Sarah 
Lyttleton,  writing  to  her  brother  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Robert 
Lyttleton,  who  had  been  staying  at  Holkham  with  his  father,  shortly 
before  Miss  Coke  came  out,  gives  another  description  of  the  plaie  :— - 

"  You  are,  on  land  or  water,  the  best  of  correspondents,  mf 
dearest  Bob.  Your  letter  gave  me  a  famous  laugh  this  morning. 
Everything  i  point  nomme  just  what  I  wished;  Mr.  Coke  alone 
first,  &  then  a  vast  number  of  people.  If  the  party  had  beetf 
assembled  on  your  arrival  you  would  never  have  known  the  true 
humours  of  a  country  gentleman  farmer !    I  hope  you  like  it  t 

1  Charles  succeeded  hit  father  at  second  Barl  Grey  in  1807  ( 1764*1 845). 
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Gh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  felt  what  it  is  to  be  a  little  bored  with 
'   wool  and  carcass  ! 

"Those  catacombs  the  offices  at  Holkham  I  well  remember, 
&  the  labyrinth  of  passages,  too,  where  Nanette  and  I  had 
our  candle  blown  out ;  there  should  we  be  now,  I  fancy,  if  just 
at  that  moment  a  little  black  man  had  not  appeared — ten  miles  off, 
with  a  light.  '  Sir,  hullow — sir  1 '  said  Nanette,  *  pray  lend  us 
that  candle  and  tell  us  the  way  down ! '  '  Certainly,  ma'am,' 
said  the  man  with  an  odd  smile  on  his  face,  &  gave  us  his  candle. 
We  left  him  in  the  cruellest  way  in  the  dark,  thinking  he  must  be 
the  cook  or  butler,  &  knew  his  way  blindfold.  At  a  dinner  of  20 
people  an  hour  later,  who  should  sit  by  Nanette  but  the  little 
blade  man  !  He  was  one  of  the  guests  !  Do  think  of  the  flounder- 
ing mire  of  fibs  we  were  obliged  instantly  to  plunge  into,  to  try 
in  vain  to  get  clear  of  such  a  scrape  1  " 

Apart  from  the  constant  visitors  who  came  from  a  distance,  the 
fritnds  whom  Miss  Coke  saw  the  most  often,  owing  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  county,  were  the  Keppels.  "  Similar  politics, 
somewhat  radical,  had  years  ago  brought  the  families  of  Coke  and 
Keppel  together,"  says  Sir  Harry  Keppel  in  his  autobiography ; 
and  George,  Lord  Albemarle,  remarks  how  the  Keppels  and  Cokes 
lived  like  one  family.  The  Keppels  were  undoubtedly 'much  more 
radical  than  the  Cokes ;  but  as  Coke  himself  remarked :  "  There 
may  be  shades  of  difference  in  political  opinion  between  us,  but  we 
come  to  the  same  point  in  the  end."1  Lord  Albemarle's  three 
daughters — Sophia,  Anne  and  Mary — were  constantly  at  Holkham 
even  as  children,  and  learnt  to  look  upon  Miss  Coke  as  an  elder  sister. 
Anne  was  Coke's  godchild. 

Harry  Keppel,  their  brother,  afterwards  Admiral  Keppel,  also 
stayed  at  Holkham  for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to  be  coached 
by  a  tutor  from  Wells  for  the  Royal  Naval  .College.  He  relates  how, 
one  day  after  breakfast,  Coke  told  him  to  join  him  in  his  study, 
and  directed  him  to  sit  in  a  certain  chair.  After  he  had  sat  there 
for  some  minutes  in  considerable  perturbation,  Coke,  who  was 
writing  *t  his  desk,  called  to  him,  and  said  :  "  Now,  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  put  you  in  that  chair  ;  young  Nelson  sat  there  on  an  occasion 
when  he  came  to  make  his  declaration  for  half-pay  as  Commander." 
Admiral  Keppel  afterwards  proved  no  unworthy  successor  to  the 
previous  famous  occupant  of  the  chair. 

Another  naval  hero  who  frequently  visited  Holkham  was  Sir 
William  Hoste.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste,  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  who  for  generations  had  been  in  possession  of  Sand- 
tingham,  was  forced,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  to  sell  his  own 

1  Norwich  Cwrktt  Febraary  7th,  1819. 
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property,  IngoldsthOrpe  Hill,  also  in  Norfolk.  Coke  thereupon 
presented  him  with  the  living  of  Tittlcshall,  and  with  a  residence 
at  the  old  hunting  seat  of  Godwick  HalL  William  Hoste,  the  second 
son  of  this  Mr.  Dixon  Hoste,  was  introduced  by  Coke  to  Nelson, 
and  fin*  went  to  sea  under  the  latter  in  1783.  Nelson,  although 
much  the  senior  of  his  young  Norfolk  neighbour,  soon  learnt  to  look 
upon  the  youthful  lieutenant  as  a  favourite  and  a  friend,  while 
Lady  Hamilton  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  dear  little  Captain  Hoste." 
In  a  letter  when  William  Hoste  was  only  seventeen,  Nelson  pro- 
phesied that  he  would  be  an  honour  to  Norfolk  and  to  England ; 
a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled,  for  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile  William 
Hoste  distinguished  himself  and  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
French  and  Italian  fleets  on  March  13th,  181 1,  off  the  Island  of 
Lissa.  Years  afterwards,  in  a  naval  engagement  when  the  enemy's 
ships  were  double  his  own  in  number,  he  telegraphed  the  signal — 
"  Remember  Nelson."  He  was  staying  at  Holkham  in  1814  when  he 
was  created  a  baronet  for  his  gallant  services. 

His  sister,  Jane  Hoste,  was  one  of  Miss  Coke's  greatest  friends. 
She  was  clever,  amusing  and  far  above  the  average  both  it  ability 
and  education.  In  fact,  the  Hostes  were  all  gifted  with  brains  and 
courage.  Captain  Hoste,1  brother  of  Sir  William,  and  another 
constant  guest  at  Holkham,  was  also  distinguished  for  his  bravery. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  on  board 
the  Ampbion,  commanded  by  his  brother,  and  the  latter  used  to 
relate  the  following  story  about  him.  One  day,  when  the  boats  were 
leaving  the  ship  on  active  service,  William  Hoste  spied  his  small 
brother  endeavouring  to  get  into  one  of  them.  Telling  the  precocious 
youth  he  was  "  too  young  for  that  sort  of  work,"  the  elder  brother 
promptly  ordered  the  younger  back  to  the  ship,  and  little  Hoste 
returned  to  the  quarter-deck  looking  extremely  crestfallen.  But 
after  the  boats  were  well  away  from  the  ship,  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand felt  something  move  under  his  legs,  when  to  his  surprise  he 
found  it  was  the  small  volunteer  who  had  got  himself  unobserved 
through  one  of  the  port-holes,  and,  determined  tb  see  active  service 
without  further  delay,  had  hidden  himself  stealthily  under  the  stern 
sheets  till  it  should  be  too  late  to  put  him  ashore. 

The  most  frequent  visitor  at  Holkham,  however,  although  he 
came  more  as  a  son  of  the  house  than  a  guest,  was  William,  Coke's 
nephew  and  heir.  He  was  in  some  ways  as  remarkable  a.  personality 
as  his  .uncle  was  in  others.  Tall  and  slight,  with  a  small,  finely- 
shaped  head,  covered  with  chestnut  curls,  a  very  fair,  clear  com- 
plexion, an  aquiline  nose  and  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  he  was  as  reckless 
and  uncontrolled  in  character  as  he  was  handsome  in  appearance. 

1  Thomas  Edward,  fifth  ton  of  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hoitc,  by  hit  wife  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  Stanforth,  of  Salhouie. 
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Many  were  the  stories  current  of  his  exploits  and  his  dare-devil  pluck. 
He  had  a  very  violent  temper,  and  acted  according  to  his  mood,  with- 
out caring  what  interpretation  the  world  might  put  upon  his  conduct. 

At  Eton  he  won  renown  for  himself  when  poaching  in  Windsor 
Park  as  his  uncle  had  done  before  him.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  de- 
termined aggressor,  the  keepers  formed  a  special  plan  to  entrap 
him ;  but,  in  spite  of  gamekeepers  by  day  and  watchers  by  night, 
they  failed  in  their  endeavour,  until  one  day  when  they  not  only 
spied  him  in  the  act  of  securing  a  hare,  but  pursued  him  with  his 
booty  to  the  very  river's  brink.  William,  however,  thrust  the  hare 
into  his  mouth,  and  plunging  into  the  stream,  swam  safely  with 
it  to  the  other  side,  to  the  extreme  mortification  of  his  pursuers, 
and  to  the  corresponding  joy  of  his  schoolfellows,  who  had  a  merry 
supper  on  the  proceeds  of  his  exploit.1 

At  Hatton,  as  has  before  been  mentioned,  William  braved  the 
ire  of  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Parr  in  a  manner  which  earned  for  him 
the  admiration  and  the  awe  of  his  contemporaries.  A  favourite 
diversion  of  his  was  to  fill  the  grey  bob-wig  of  the  doctor  with 
pepper  before  school  hours  and  to  wait  for  the  resonant  sneezing 
which  followed.  Occasionally,  morsels  of  toasted  cheese  were 
substituted  as  a  variety,  strong  with  an  odour  the  mysterious 
proximity  of  which  was  a  matter  of  profound  perplexity  to  the  Doc- 
tor, who,  as  his  letters  testify,  had  an  intense  dislike  to  the  smell  or 
the  taste  of  cheese.  Another,  and  a  more  dangerous  trick,  was  to 
put  a  pinch  of  gunpowder  amongst  the  tobacco  in  the  very  long 
meerschaum  pipe  which  Parr  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  to 
await  the  miniature  explosion  when  the  Doctor  applied  the  match, 
and  which  was  invariably  deadened  by  a  more  impressive  explosion 
of  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Doctor  had  offended  him,  William  quietly  turned  the  key  of  the 
bath-room  door  while  Parr  was  performing  his  ablutions,  and  when 
the  indignant  Doctor  was  exhausted  with  steam  and  fury,  William 
unlocked  the  door  again  and  calmly  remarked  through  the  chink — 
«  Par-boiled !  " 

William  Coke  had  intended  to  go  into  the  army,  but  owing  to 
his  position  as  heir  of  Holkham  it  was  considered  necessary  that  he 
should  abandon  this  intention.  As  was  inevitable,  a  report  got  abroad 
that  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  himself  and  Miss  Coke. 
Upon  hearing  this,  Miss  Coke,  knowing  with  whom  she  had  to  deal, 
went  straight  to  him  and  said  frankly  :  "  William,  I  hear  that  people 
are  saying  that  I  am  going  to  marry  you  ;  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  contradict  the  report."  This  at  once  prevented  any  awk- 
wardness, and  they  remained  the  greatest  friends. 

1  Whyte  Melville  erroneously  attributes  this  exploit  to  hit  uncle,  T.  W»  Coke.     A 
somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  Sir  Thomas  Turton. 
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Although  a  perfect  sportsman,  William  was  not  a  first-class  shot. 
He  was  not  very  accurate  in  his  shooting,  but  was  so  remarkably 
quick  that  he  invariably  kilfed  more  game  wherever- he  went  than 
did  any  one  else.  The  only  marvel  was  that  he  escaped  without 
some  serious  catastrophe.  His  reckless  impatience,  and  the  speed 
with  which  he  went  to  work,  made  him  a  dangerous  companion. 
Once,  when  his  gun  missed  fire,  he  discharged  the  second  barrel 
in  the  air,  smashed  his  gun  across  his  knee  and  tossed  the  broken 
fragments  over  the  hedge.  "  You  would,  would  you  ?  "  he  shouted 
after  the  mangled  pieces. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  he  was  beaten  by  Lord  Kennedy, 
who  was  foremost  among  the  best  shots  of  his  day.  In  1823  William 
had  a  celebrated  bet  with  Lord  Kennedy  for  £200  a  side.  The 
terms  were  that  Lord  Kennedy  was  to  shoot  partridges  for  two  days 
in  Scotland  against  William,  who  was  to  shoot  two  days  at  Holkham. 
This  time  William  Coke  won.  "  William's  bet  with  Lord  Kennedy/' 
wrote  Coke  to  Lord  Suffield,  "  terminated  yesterday  as  under — 

"  On  the  24th  September  he  had  386  shots,  out  of  which  he 
bagged  173  birds ;  and  on  the  4th  October  he  had  328  allots, 
out  of  which  he  killed  175,  so  that  in  two  days  he  killed  348  and 
shot  714  times." 

Lord  Kennedy,  however,  concluding  that  birds  might  be  more 
plentiful  at  Holkham  than  in  Scotland,  proposed  that  a  second  match 
should  come  off  at  Holkham  the  following  year,  Mr.  Coke,  senior,  to 
name  the  two  beats.  A  day  was  to  intervene  between  the  first  and 
second  day's  shooting,  to  allow  the  partridges  to  settle,  when  the 
shooters  were  to  exchange  beats.  Both  sportsmen  were  to  shoot 
when  they  liked,  load  their  guns,  hunt  the  dogs  and  pick  up  all  the 
birds  killed  with  the  aid  of  the  attendants.  The  first  day  Lord 
Kennedy  was  about  fourteen  brace  behind  his  opponent,  his  dogs 
having  been  completely  bewildered  by  the  enormous  number  of 
partridges.  On  his  way  home,  however,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Denny,' 
a  fine  old  farmer,  who  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Coke's  princi- 
pal tenants,  but,  all  the  same,  he  did  not  like  to  see  a  "  foreigner  " 
defeated  by  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  as  his  farm  was  the  beat 
chosen  for  the  next  day,  he  would  not  only  tell  Lord  Kennedy  what 
plan  to  pursue  in  shooting  over  it,  but  he  would  lend  him  a  couple 
of  old  setters  who  had  only  two  eyes  between  them,  and  who  would 
potter  round  inoffensively  within  fifteen  to  twenty  yards,  and  help 
to  find  the  dead  birds.  "  You  must  ride  the  stubble  all  round," 
he  said,  "  and  drive  the  birds  into  it.  Place  your  two  men  one  on 
each  side,  and  beat  the  field  in  small  circles.  If  you  go  straight 
through  it,  the  birds  will  run  to  the  end,  and  will  then  rise  in  a  great 
pack ;  but  by  making  small  circles  you  will  cut  them  off  and  get 
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•hot*."  Lord  Kennedy  followed  the  advice  of  this  traitor  in  the 
ckaxp*  and,  to  his  triumph,  won  the  bet  by  nine  brace  ahead  of  hit 
opponent. 

William  had  another  famous  match  with  Captain  Horatio  Ross 
in  1825,  when  he  won  with  ninety  brace  to  his  credit.  In  this  match 
each  sportsman  loaded  his  own  gun,  picked  up  his  own  birds,  and  had 
ho  beaters  but  his  own  dog — a  general  trial  of  skill. 

William  Coke  was  the  first  man  who  went  in  earnest  deer-stalking 
through  the  Highlands.  He  had  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches  of  which 
it  was  jocularly  said  that  he  never  took  them  off  for  a  fortnight, 
while,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  emulated  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

He  was  a  magnificent  rider,  and  used  to  ride  his  famous  horse 
"  Advance,"  whom  no  one  eke  could  manage,  with  a  great  label, 
"  hx  ttcxs,"  pinned  on  to  his  shoulders — a  very  necessary  precaution, 
as  the  horse  was  toost  unsafe  in  a  crowd..  There  was  a  picture  of  him 
upon  "  Advance  "  in  the  old  prints  of  "  Nimrod,"  and  many  adven- 
tures of  the  famous  steed  and  his  rider  were  commemorated  in  verses 
of  the  period,  especially  a  memorable  run  with  Lord  Southampton's 
hounds,  when  "  Advance  "  plunged  headlong  with  his  rider  into  a 
stream,  and  both  were  nearly  drowned.1 

Another  matter  in  which  he  gained  a  temporary  and  amusing 
notoriety  was  as  a  wearer  of  a  billycock  (Billy  Coke)  hat.  He  realised 
the  need  of  a  hat  which  would  keep  on  his  head  in  wind  and  not  be 
damaged  by  rain,  and  being  indifferent  as  to  whether  his  appearance 
was  unlike  that  of  other  people,  he  decided  that  a  hat  said  to  have  been 
originally  designed  by  William  Botfler,  a  hatter  in  the  Borough,  would 
answer  his  requirements.  He  therefore  ordered  Lock,  in  St.  James's 
Street,  to  make  him  one  after  his  pattern,  and  the  fashion  thus 
started  was  afterwards  universally  adopted*2 

William  had  a  valet  called  Fox,  a  tall,  powerful  man,  who  went 
everywhere  with  his  master,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  him. 
On  one!  occasion,  however,  Fox  gave. offence,  and  when  reprimanded, 
excused  himself  with  some  freedom  of  speech.    William  Coke  made 

1  A  satire  entitled  "Melton  in  1830;  a  day  with  Lord  Southampton's  Hound*," 
which  appeared  in  1837  in  the  New  S for  ting  Magazine  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 
writer,  possibly  Bernal  Osborne  or  Lord  Gardiner  1— 

M  Now  Billy  Coke,  who  never  lost  a  chance, 
Down  the  Hill's  side  comet  rattling;  on  Advance ; 
And  though  he  saw  the  Willows,  still  he  took 
His  line,  and  crammed  him  straight  at  Langton  Brook  ; 
But  Tain  the  effort,  gating  on  the  flood, 
Narcissu*  like,  upon  the  bank  he  stood. 
Then  struggling  neadlong,  fell ;  and,  jce,  he's  done  ! 
He  washed  his  master,  but  he  lost  the  run." 

1  The  origin  of  billycock  hats  htfs  been  erroneously  attributed  to  T.  W.  Coke,  and  also 
to  other  sources,  hot  the  above !» the  only  correct  account. 
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no  comment  at  the  time,  but  later  in  the  day  called  Fox  into  his 
room.  Having  promptly  locked  the  door  behind  the  astonished 
servant,  he  threw  the  key  out  of  the  window  and  drew  off  hit  coat. 
"  We  will  settle  this  as  man  to  man  !  "  he  said  ;  and  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  he  thrashed  Fox  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

When  the  old  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  staying 
at  Holkham,  he  boasted  one  evening  at  dinner  that  no  man  had  ever 
dared  to  shoot  at  him,  and  that  if  any  one  had  ever  attempted  stich 
a  thing  he  would  have  shot  the  man  dead  on  the  spot.  The  next 
day  at  the  covert  the  Grand  Duke  suddenly  felt  a  shower  of  shot 
peppering  his  lege,  and,  turning  round  in  a  fury  t6  find  whence  h 
proceeded,  saw  William  Coke  with  a  gun  levelled  in  hi*  direction. 
"I've  got  another  muzzle  ready,"  said  William  coolly.  "  WiU 
you  shoot  f" 

William's  less  aggressive  feats  with  the  gun  are  occasionally 
recorded  in  the  Holkham  game  boob.  In  1814  he  killed,  a  double 
shot,  at  wild  geese,  and  some  years  later  he  shot  a  hare  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  But  others  appear  to  have  rivalled  him.  Ma 
Lambart,  in -1814,  killed  a  hare  and  a  pheasant  at  one  shot  >  Mr. 
Fortescue,  on  another  occasion,  killed  a  lark  and  a  partridge,  both 
in  the  air,  at  one  shot ;  and  on  one  remarkable  nth  of  November, 
1822,  it  is  recorded  how  Coke  killed  a  hare  and  a  rabbit  at  one  shot* 
Lord  Spencer  a  hare  and  a  pheasant  at  one  shot,  and  Lord  Althorp 
shot  at  a  hare  and  killed  a  rabbit ;  while  all  these  feat*  were  outdis- 
tanced by  Mr.  Newcome,  who,  at  one  shot,  killed  a  rabbit  and  cock 
and  hen  pheasants.  The  game  books,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  not 
always  kept  with  the  solemnity  which  is  accorded  to  them  in 
modern  times.  In  some  of  the  old  books — unfortunately  lost — 
Fox  and  Sheridan  are  said  to  have  written  witty  jests  and  verses ; 
constantly,  facetious  entries  occur ;  while  any  unusual  incident  is 
recorded,  as,  for  instance,  how  one  day  Lord  John  Russell  "shot  a 
pheasant  off  the  black  mare's  back  " ;  or  how  the  shooters,  at  the 
end  of  November,  found  a  blackbird's  nest  with  one  egg  in  it  newly 
laid. 

Miss  Coke  used  to  keep  a  little  memorandum  of  the  different 
house  parties  at  Holkham,  and  in  1814  she  mentions  that  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  staying  there,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  last 
visits  he  paid  to  Coke,  for  he  died  in  18 15.  The  greatest  gohrmand 
of  his  age,  the  Duke  was  a  noted  member  of  the  Beef  Steak  Ctyb, 
where  he  was  always  ceremoniously  ushered  to  a  chair  of  state,  soine 
steps  above  the  table,  and  invested  with  an  orange-coloured  ribbon 
to  which  a  small  gridiron  was  attached.  Two  or  three  steaks  vanished 
like  magic  when  placed  before  him,  and  when  it  was  considered  an 
impossibility  that  his  gastronomic  powers  could  survive  a  greater 
strain,  he  would  be  seen  bravely  rubbing  his  plate  with  shalot  for 
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the  reception  of  yet  another  steak.  Nor  was  his  capacity  for 
less  remarkable,  as  was  testified  by  Foote's  famous  gibe  on  being 
consulted  by  the  Duke  respecting  what  absolutely  new  character 
his  Grace  could  go  in  to  a  masquerade  :  "  Go  sober  /  "  quoth  Foote. 

Yet  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  the  Duke's  conversation  was  cul- 
tured, pithy  and  full  of  a  cleverness  which  even  the  strongest  port 
failed  to  eliminate.  In  one  respect  only  he  became  a  somewhat 
trying  guest,  in  that  he  suffered  from  drowsiness,  and  seldom  failed 
to  make  all  aware  of  his  condition  by  the  resounding  snores  to  which 
he  unconsciously  gave  vent.  This  was  the  cause  of  an  amusing  inci- 
dent in  the  Lords  about  this  date.  Coke,  who  never  ceased  to  labour 
for  the  cultivation  of  all  waste  land,  had  presented  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  enclosure  of  certain  heath  land  and  commons  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Snoring  in  Norfolk.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons 
and  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Eldon  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  at  the 
precise  moment  at  which  it  was  to  be  presented,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  unconsciously,  but  seriously,  interrupting  the  business  of  the 
House  by  the  resonance  of  his  noisy  slumbers.  When  Lord  Eldon, 
with  his  keen  sense  of  humour,  announced  loudly  and  pointedly 
that  the  bill  related  to  Great  Snaring  in  Norfolk,  the  entire  House 
broke  into  a  shout  of  merriment  which  effectually  roused  the  old 
Duke,  who  soon  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  at  his  own  expense.1 

The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  saddened  for  Coke  by  the  death  of  a  man  whom  Miss  Coke 
mentions  as  one  of  his  most  frequent  guests  and  his  constant  adherent 
in  the  political  world.  The  suicide  of  Samuel  Whitbread  affected 
Coke  profoundly.    On  August  30th,  1815,  he  wrote  : — 

"  The  loss  of  Mr.  Whitbread  is  in  my  mind  by  far  the  greatest 
th,e  country  could  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  any  Individual 
whatever ;  constantly  employed  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
in  which  latter  sphere  any  act  that  he  did  called  for,  nay  com- 
manded, the  honour  and  respect  even  of  his  Political  Enemies, 
and  in  the  former  I  looked  upon  him  as  the  brightest  Character 
we  frad.  I  have  really  been  so  overwhelmed  with  this  dreadful 
event  that  I  cannot  turn  my  thoughts  from  it. 

"  As  a  private  Friend  I  loved  him,  as  a  Friend  to  our  Constitu- 
tion I  honoured  and  revered  him,  and  in  his  private  life  I  looked 
upon  him,  in  union  with  all  mankind,  as  a  bright  Pattern  for 
Imitation." 

Little  can  Coke  have  then  dreamed  that  years  later  the  grand- 
daughter of  this  old  friend  would  become  the  wife  of  his  own  son 
and  mistress  of  Holkham.1 

1  Life  9/  Urd  CbsnctUor  Rld$n,  by  Horace  Twist  (second  edition,  1S44),  Vol>  Il» 
p.  606.  *  See  page  504. 
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Amongst  other  names  to  which  Miss  Coke  refers  in  her  note- 
book are  those  of  the  two  American*,  Richard  Rush  and  Christopher 
Hughes,  who  while  in  England  were  constantly  guests  of  Coke. 
Rush,  who  was  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  for 
nine  years,  from  18 16  to  1825,  was  a  very  distinguished  man,  a  con- 
siderable author,  and  a  noted  politician.  On  first  coming  to  England 
he  expressed  himself  most  curious  to  see  Coke,  for,  as  he  relates, 
"  his  name  is  well  known  in  my  country ;  his  good  deeds  go  before 
him,  and  his  fame  is  spread  in  all  civilised  nations."  Following 
the  example  of  his  compatriots,  he  sent  many  of  his  friends  to  Holk- 
ham,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  makes  quaint  apologies  to  Coke 
for  his  protege  being  "  a  gentleman  of  plain  and  modest  outside." 
Christopher  Hughes  was  equally,  if  not  more  celebrated,  and  was 
said  to  be  the  "  best-known  man  in  the  world  frojn  New  York  to 
Kamchatka."  In  February,  1814,  he  was  commissioned  Secretary 
to  the  United  States  Legation  in  London,  and  saon  afterwards'paid 
his  first  visit  to  Holkham,  which  he  never  failed  to  repeat  whenever 
he  was  in  England.  He  represented  the  United  States  longer  than 
any  other  Minister  at  several  European  Courts,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  "saying  more  wise  things,  strange  things, 
droll  things,  than  ever  tongue  uttered  or  mind  conceived."1  His 
letters  to  Coke  bear  out  this  character,  and  are  extremely  length?, 
even  for  correspondence  of  that  date,  the  sheets  being  occasionally 
tied  together  with  yellow  ribbon.  Moreover,  not.  content  with 
writing  when  absent,  he  also  wrote  letters  to  Coke  when  staying  at 
Holkham,  addressing  these  to  T.  W,  Coke,  Esqrt.,  Cbsz  lui.  "  Your 
Battues  and  your  batteries  (both  of  Field  and  Kitchen)  keep  you  so 
constantly  on  the  Hoof,"  he  complains,  "  that  I  may.  never  get  a 
short  talk,  much  less  a  good  Indian  c  Long  Talk '  with  you !  So 
I  must  draw  upon  my  ancestor  whose  name  was  Martinus  Scrib  !  " 

Another  visitor  of  whom  Miss  Coke  makes  frequent  mention  is 
Lord  Erskine  ;  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  In  the  evening 
he  was  fond  of  reciting  humorous  verses  of  his  own  composition, 
and  Burdett,  in  a  speech  at  one  of  the  Sheep-shearings,,  remarked 
how  Lord  Erskine,  on  account  of  his  juvenility,  reminded  him  of 
"  an  ancient  gem,  which  represented  the  figure  of  Youth  peeping 
through,  the  mask  of  Age."  Lord  Erskine,  moreover,  had  one  great 
weakness  which  was  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement  to  his 
friends :  being  wholly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  farming,  he  was 
keenly  anxious  to  appear  the  reverse.  Whenever  matters  agricultural 
were  mentioned,  he  exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  his 
speeches  at  the  Sheep-shearings  afforded  infinite  amusement  from 
the  serious  manner  in  which  he  attacked  a  subject  of  which  he  was 
completely  ignorant.    One  episode,  moreover,  Coke  was  mischie- 

1  NathtuU  Cyclopedia  ofAmtrican  BbgrmpAj,  VoL  VII,  p.  165. 
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vousiy  fond  of  recalling  to  his  memory.  One  day  they  were  driving 
together,  when  they  came  to  a  very  fine  field  of  barley.  Lord 
Erskine  threw  up  his  hands  with  the  rapt  admiration  of  a  profound 
agriculturist,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Good  God,  Coke,  what  magnificent 
Utvenier  I  " 

On  one  point  only  Lord  Erskine  scored  as  an  experimentalist.  He 
used  to  relate,  in  triumph,  how  when  he  first  went  to  live  at  Hamp- 
stead,  has  gardener  bought  a  chestnut  tree  at  a  nursery-gardener's 
for  sixpence,  and  it  afterwards  yielded  him  £30  a  year. 

Lord  Erskine  was  fond  of  saying  that  he  "  had  studied  Coke 
at  Westminster  and  Coke  at  Holkham.  That  Coke  the  agriculturist 
was  as  great  a  man  in  his  line  as  Coke  the  lawyer  in  his ;  wheat 
from  the  farms  of  the  former  being  as  easily  distinguished  from  other 
corn,  as  the  doctrines  of  law  in  the  pages  of  Coke  the  lawyer  from 
all  other  legal  compositions."1  He  was  proud  of  boasting  that  he 
remembered  Holkham  as  "a  heath,  and  the  beautiful  fields  sur- 
rounding it  as  a  barren  waste  " ;  while  for  Coke  himself  he  pro* 
fessed  an  admiration  which  increased  with  the  length  of  their  friend- 
ship. "  To  the  kindness  and  partiality  of  my  friend  I  have  no  claim 
but  one,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  ;  "  that  is  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  during  which  if  I  had  flagrantly  forfeited  his  good 
opinion  I  could  not  have  stood  here — nay,  I  should  have  been  un- 
worthy of  standing  anywhere — for  those  who  lose  the  esteem  of  the 
good,  neither  deserve  nor  can  enjoy  their  countenance  in  society."1 
x  Lord  Erskine  and  Dr.  Parr  met  at  Holkham,  and  were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other.  They  used  to  walk  up  and  down  the  terrace 
paying  each  other  the  most  fulsome  compliments.  Parr,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  highest  honour  he  could  pay  any  man  was  to  compose 
that  man's  epitaph,  was  heard  one  day  gravely  informing  Lord 
Erskine  that  he  had  "  every  intention  of  writing  his  lordship's 
epitaph  "  ;  Lord  Erskine  as  gravely  replied  that  "  Such  an  honour 
would  make  death  a  pleasure  I  " 

Although  vain  by  nature,  Lord  Erskine  was  also  refreshingly 
spontaneous  and  impulsive.  On  one  occasion,  James  Perry,  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  visited  Holkham  with  Dr.  Rigby  in  1818, 
was  confined  in  Newgate  for  a  Ubel,  where  he  amused  himself  in  a 
sufficiently  melancholy  manner  by  playing  with  the  Highland  broad- 
sword  upon  the  leads  in  order  to  get  exercise.  Suddenly,  one  evening, 
the  door  of  his  prison  opened,  and  to  his  utter  astonishment  there 
entered  upon  his  solitude  Coke  and  Lord  Erskine,  followed  by  an 
hilarious  company  and  ample  refreshments.  It  appears  that  they 
had  all  been  dining  at  the  British  Coffee  House,  when  some  one 

1  CcrrtspomUmct  of  Sin  7.  SiWo/r,  Vol.  I,  p.  126, 

*  A  Effort  cf  tbt  Transections  at  tie  HelkJum  Sieep-sbtaring,  1821,  \>J  K  N.  Bacon, 
pp.  23-4. 
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had  proposed  Jama  Perils  health,  whereupon  -Lord  Erskine  insisted 
that  they  should'  drink  James  Perry's  health  in  James  Perry's 
presence,  and  accordingly  the  whole  of  the  party  adjourned  to  finish 
their  festive  evening  in  the  gloomy  prison.1 

Miss  Coke  mentions1  how,  one  night,  there  had  been  a  terrible 
thunderstorm  at  Holkham  which  disturbed  most  of  the  guests. 
At  breakfast  she  inquired  from  Lord  Erskine  whether  his -slumbers 
had  been  broken.  "  Oh  no  !  "  he  replied  cheerfully  ;  "  I  must  have 
been  sleeping  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  !  " 

Later  in  life.  Lord  Erskine  formed  a  connection  with  a  lady 
whom  he  married  at  Gretna  Green  in  1821.  One  of  the  sons  of  this 
connection,  Alfred,  proved  wild,  and  a  considerable  trouble  to  his 
so-called  relations.  Coke  was  told  the  following  curious  story  with 
regard  to  him. 

It  appears  that  Alfred,  after  various  escapades,  had  left  England. 
His  -  elder  brother,  Erskine,  was  walking,  one  morning,  to  have 
breakfast  with  Thomas  Erskine,  the  judge,  in  Cumberland  Terrace, 
Regent's  Park.  The  day  was  disagreeable,  the  hour  wa9  early,  and 
at  that  date  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Regent's  Park  was  far  more 
soiitatylthan  it  is  at  present.  Foot  passengers  were  extremely  rare; 
and  Erskine  was  therefore  surprised  to  hear  a  man  following  him 
along  the  pavement, — a  man  whose  steps  kept  in  strange  unison 
with  his  own.  The  steps  followed  him  fof  a  considerable  distance^ 
coining  gradually  nearer,  till  at  last,  feeling  nervous  at  their  proximity 
and  persistency,  he  looked  round  ; — then  stood  transfixed  with  aston- 
ishment, on  seeing  close  behind  him  his  brother  Alfred,  whom  he 
had  Supposed  to  be  with  his  regiment  abroad.  Jumping  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  brother  was  in  some  serious  scrape,  Erskine 
exclaimed  angrily— '*  Good  gracious,  Alf red-^-whatever  has  brought 
you  back  to  England  ?  How  did  you  get  leave  ?  "  His  brother, 
who  he  saw  was  looking  very  ill  and  pale,  appeared  to  be  struggling  to 
answer ;  then,  to  Erskine's  horror,  the  vision  slowly  vanished,  and 
he  found  himself  alone. 

Completely  unnerved,  he  went  on  his  way,  and  related  what 
had  happened  to  the  entire  family  at  breakfast. 

Afterwards,  news  came  from  abroad  that  Alfred  had  been  killed 
in  a  duel  at  the  exact  hour  when  the  apparition  appeared. 

The  hero  of  this  episode,  however,  never  visited  Holkham.  Lord 
Erskine  invariably  came  alone,  and  remained  for  a  considerable  time. 
On  one  occasion  when  Sir  James  Smith  and  his  brother,  Martin, 
had  been  mvked  to  Holkham,  Coke  was  called  to  town  unexpectedly 
on  parliamentary  business,  and  his  guests  arrived  to  find,-  instead 
of  their  host,  Lord  Erskine  installed  with  a  party  of  young  ladies, 
seven  of  Miss  Coke's  cousins  being  on  a  visit  to  her.    Sir  James  Smith 

1  %emt*Uc*ncts9  by  Henry  Angelo  (1830),  Vol.  II,  p.  315.  ' 
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could  only  compare  Lord  Erslrine  and  the  merry  party  to  the  denizens 
of  an  enchanted  castle  who  held  him  spellbound.  "  You  may  depend 
upon  finding  us  here  if  you  stay  the  .whole  season  in  town/9  he 
wrote  to  Coke.  "  There  are  syrens  warbling  around  us  that  make  us 
forget  time,  and  place,  and  everything  else  !  " 

Lady  Smith  does  not  appear  to  have  accompanied  her  husband 
on  this  occasion  ;  but  she  often  did  so.  She  was  a  peculiarly  fascinat- 
ing woman.  "  He  who  could  see  and  hear  Lady  Smith  without  being 
enchanted/'  wrote  Roscoe  to  Coke,  "  has  a  heart  not  worth  a  brass 
farthing ! "  She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  living  until 
1877,  when  she  had  attained  the  age  of  104.  Dame  Pleasance  Smith 
was  a  well-known  figure  in  Lowestoft,  where  she  resided  during  the 
latter  years  of  her  life,  retaining  till  the  last  her  remarkable  vigour 
of  mind  and  body,  and  taking  long  walks  daily  till  within  a  short 
time  of  her  death. 

A  guest  who  could  boast  neither  the  exuberant  spirits  of  Lord 
Erskine  nor  the  contented  temperament  of  Sir  James,  was  Adair 
the  diplomatist.  A  melancholy,  long-visaged  man,  he  was  known 
both  at  Holkham  and  at  Quidenham  as  the  "  Knight  of  the  Woeful 
Countenance.'9  His  father  was  staff-surgeon  to  George  III,  and 
married  Lady  Caroline  Keppel,  whose  sister  Elizabeth,  Marchioness 
of  Tavistock,  was  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Hie  three  Cousins, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Albemarle  and  Adair,  all  wore  their 
hair  short  without  either  powder  or  pigtail,  while  this  fashion  was 
still  supposed  to  indicate  Republican  principles  and  was  considered 
both  ugly  and  eccentric.  Coke,  personally,  disliked  it,  and  refused 
to  adopt  it  long  after  it  had  become  almost  universal.  Adair, 
however,  in  spite  of  his  ability  as  a  diplomatist,  had  a  curious  aptitude 
for  making  himself  ridiculous,  and  became  celebrated  as  the  chief 
butt  of  Canning's  satire. 

At  a  time  when  the  relations  of  England  and  Russia  were  strained, 
Fox  said  to  Adair,  who  was  going  on  the  Continent :  "  Well,  if  you 
are  determined  to  go,  send  us  all  the  news  1 "  Adair  pointed  out 
that  his  letters  would  be  opened,  on  which  Fox  told  him  to  employ 
a  cypher  used  by  himself  and  General  Burgoyne  during  the  American 
war ;  and,  in  order  to  make  this  appear  more  puzzling,  to  put  some 
of  the  figures  in  red  ink. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Burke  afterwards  accused  Fox  of  having 
sent  Adair  on  a  secret  mission  without  the  knowledge  of  his  party 
or  of  the  Ministers,  and  with  the  secret  object  of  thwarting  another 
mission  which  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  at  that  time.  Thirty 
years  afterwards  this  charge  was  revived  by  Bishop  Tomline,  but 
on  Adair  calling  for  proofs  of  the  charge,  the  latter  was  unable  to 
produce  any. 

Adair  was  afterwards  employed  by  both  Grey  and  Canning  on 
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missions  of  great  importance,  one  of  these,  to  which  we  shall  hare 
occasion  to  refer  later,  being  a  special  mission  to  Brussels  in  order  to 
settle  the  terms  of  separation  with  Holland,  and  on  behalf  of  England 
to  acknowledge  King  Leopold. 

Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Holkham  till 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  after  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte ; 
but  most  of  the  correspondence  from  him  which  has  been  preserved 
there  dates  subsequent  to  his  being  King  of  the  Belgians.  His 
manner  was  somewhat  stiff  and  heavy ;  he  spoke  broken  English, 
but  wrote  it  fairly  correctly,  in  a  neat  copper-plate  hand.  Each  letter 
to  Coke  commences  with  "  My  dear  Sir  !  "  written  with  great  pre- 
cision, at  the  top  and  in  the  exact  centre  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
followed  by  a  note  of  exclamation.  Only  once  does  he  approach  a 
jest— 

"  My  dear  Sir  ! — [he  exclaims] 

"  Permit  me  to  offer  You  once  more  my  best  and  sincerest 
thanks  for  Your  kindness  to  me,  during  my  long  and  most  agreeable 
Sef'aur  at  Holkham.  I  trust  You  are  well,  and  that  the  doctoring 
of  Lady  Anson,  as  well  as  the  Brandy  and  Water  System  has 
counteracted  all  the  mischief  done  by  certain  Oysters  I  " — 

and  one  feels  that  he  has  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  at  being 
facetious.  In  short,  his  letters  are  invariably  uninteresting,  but  they 
all  express  a  sentimental  affection  for  Holkham — "  Your  hospitable 
house  where  I  spent  so  many  happy  days  " ;  and,  after  he  became 
King,  they  are  full  of  his  longing  to  find  himself  there  again. 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  do  not  make  use  of  the 
language  of  Courts,  when  I  tell  You  that  Your  kind  reception 
when  I  last  visited  You  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  that  there 
is  not  a  family  in  England  I  feel  a  greater  satisfaction  in  visiting 
again,  than  Yours,  my  dear  Sir  !  " 

Naturally,  on  account  of  his  great  intimacy  at  Holkham,  Leopold's 
marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte  was  received  favourably  there, 
more  especially  as  the  Princess  herself  was  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  Whigs,  and  an  ardent  Foxite.  Lady  de  Clifford,  Lady  Albe- 
marle's mother,  had  been  governess  to  the  Princess,  and  this  had 
led  to  much  comment,  both  at  Holkham  and  at  Quidenham,  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  Princess  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Regent 
behaved  to  his  daughter  and  to  Lady  de  Clifford.  Particularly 
with  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  latter  had  resigned 
her  appointment  to  the  Princess,  much  indignation  was  felt  and 
expressed.  George,  Lord  Albemarle,  relates  how — "Lady  De 
Clifford,  having  first  extracted  a  promise  of  secrecy  from  the  Regent, 
an 
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proceeded,  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty,  to  make  a  statement  to  him 
respecting  the  conduct  of  a  person  known  to  H.RJL  With  charac- 
teristic levity  he  betrayed  her  to  the  person  complained  of.  She 
thereupon  threw  up  her  appointment.  The  Prince  requested  her 
to  state  her  reasons  for  quitting  his  service  in  so  abrupt  a  manner. 
'  Because/  was  the  reply,  *  your  Royal  Highness  has  taught  me 
the  distinction  between  the  word  of  honour  of  a  Prince  and  a 
gentleman.9  "l 

Lord  Albemarle  also  relates  how  the  Prince  subsequently  treated 
Lady  de  Clifford  with  marked  rudeness.  But  he  does  not  tell  the 
full  extent  to  which  His  Royal  Highness  carried  his  petty  spite. 
On  the  last  occasion  when  Lady  de  Clifford  appeared  at  Court, 
she  was  advancing  to  make  her  curtsey  to  Queen  Charlotte,  when 
the  Regent,  with  petty  malice,  deliberately  set  his  foot  upon  her 
dress,  thus  effectually  wrecking  at  once  the  obeisance  and  the  gar- 
ment. He  murmured,  of  necessity,  some  half-hearted  words  of 
apology,  but  the  old  lady's  Irish  blood  was  up,  and  she  closed  his 
speech  by  exclaiming  bluntly  :   "  Sir,  you  did  it  a-puppus  !  " 

Of  the  unfortunate  Princess  of  Wales,  however,  Lady  de  Clifford 
entertained  no  very  favourable  opinion.  The  royal  lady's  conduct 
at  all  times  was  eccentric  to  the  verge  of  lunacy.  On  one  of  the  first 
occasions  when  L?dy  de  Clifford  went  with  the  Princess  Charlotte 
to  pay  a  visit  permitted  by  the  Regent,  they  found  the  Princess  of 
Wales  seated  cross-legged  upon  the  floor  munching  hot  potatoes, 
for  which  she  had  a  great  partiality,  nor  did  she  attempt  to  assume  a 
more  dignified  posture  upon  the  entrance  of  her  visitors,  whom  she 
cordially  invited  to  partake  of  her  repast,  as  though  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  find  her  thus  engaged. 

In  November,  1817,  Lord  and  Lady  Albemarle  arrived  to  stay 
at  Holkham,  where  a  large  party  was  assembled.  Following  upon 
their  arrival,  to  the  consternation  of  everybody,  came  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte  in  her  confinement. 

Lady  Albemarle  was  at  this  time  expecting  her  sixteenth  child ; 
a  very  warm  friendship  had  subsisted  between  herself  and  the  Prin- 
cess, and  the  shock  to  her  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  friend 
under  such  circumstances  was  so  great  that  it  seriously  affected  her 
health.  Still  she  struggled  not  to  give  way,  and  about  a  week  after 
the  Princess's  death  she  went  for  a  long  drive  in  a  high  phaeton, 
of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and  in  which  she  drove  two  horses — 
one,  given  to  her  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex  which  she  called  "  Prince, 
the  other  given  to  her  by  her  husband,  which  she  called  "  Farmer. 
The  high-spirited  animals  pulled  in  a  maimer  which,  in  the  weak 
state  of  her  health,  greatly  fatigued  her;  she  came  home  very 
knocked  up,  was  taken  dangerously  ill  with  a  premature  confinement, 

1  Fifty  Ttartfifmy  Li/i,  by  George  Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  VoC  I,  p.  335. 
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and  died  after  suffering  for  seventeen  hours.1  The  body  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Quidenham  for  burial,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
tenants  on  Lord  Albemarle's  estate  rode  over  to  meet  it  and  joined 
the  procession  as  it  left  Holkham ;  all  of  which  had  been  foreseen 
in  a  dream  by  Lady  Andover  some  weeb  previously,  and  related  by 
her  to  Miss  Coke, 

As  a  result  of  their  mother's  death  and  the  marriage  of  their  sister 
Sophia,  in  1819,  to  Sir  James  Macdonald,  Lady  Anne  and  Lady 
Mary  Keppel  were  more  constantly  at  Holkham;  and  whenever 
his  parliamentary  duties  called  their  father  to  London,  they  used 
to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Miss  Coke,  who  looked  upon  herself 
in  the  light  of  chaperon  to  the  younger  girls,  Lady  Anne,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  being  her  junior  by  nine  years. 

One  result  of  the  great  intimacy  between  the  two  families  was 
that  Lord  Bury,  Lord  Albemarle's  eldest  son,  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
Miss  Coke,  an  affection  which  she  reciprocated ;  but  in  spite  of 
Coke's  great  friendship  for  Lord  Albemarle,  he  refused  his  consent 
to  the  marriage.  His  sole  objection  to  it,  he  told  her,  was :  "  He 
is  not  worthy  of  you  ! "  After  the  attachment  had  continued 
for  many  years,  however,  having  no  more  valid  excuse  to  offer,  hfc 
reluctantly  withdrew  this  refusal,  only  to  discover,  to  his  great 
relief,  that  Lord  Bury  had  at  last  transferred  his  affection  else- 
where. The  event  proved  the  justice  of  Coke's  instinctive  horror 
of  the  marriage :  Lord  Bury  afterwards  went  out  of  his  mind, 
and  was  for  many  years  in  an  asylum. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  guests  who  for  many  years  came  to 
Holkham  was  Sir  John  Sebright,  who  had  had  the  ploughing  com- 
petition with  Coke  in  1801,  and  who  often  presided  as  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  Sheep-shearings.  In  appearance  he  was  extremely 
uncouth,  although  he  possessed  many  excellent  qualities,  and  Miss 
Berry,  who  professed  herself  "  much  amused  and  entertained  " 
by  him,  pronounced  him  "  a  quite  singular  man  of  powerful  under- 
standing "  ;g  but  his  eccentricity  increased  rather  than  diminished 
as  the  years  went  by.  His  daughters,  though  clever,  were  as  little 
gifted  with  personal  charm  as  himself.  "  Miss  Sebright,"  we  are 
told,  "  though  mathematical,  mechanical  and  geological,  has  no 
great  personal  attractions,  and  some  considerable  singularities.'98 
In  spite  of  this,  Sir  John  learnt  to  dance  and  play  the  fiddle  on  pur- 

1  In  Vol.  II,  p.  113,  of  the  Jtrningkam  Taptri^  Lady  Bedingfeld  relates  :  "Lady  de 
Clifford's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Albemarle,  who  was  at  Holkham,  was  so  shocked  at  heat- 
ing the  account  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  that,  being  also  pregnant,  she  was  immediately 
taken  ill,  miscarried,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards."  Princess  Charlotte,  however,  died 
November  6th,  and  Lady  Albemarle  did  not  die  till  November  1 3th.  It  was,  perhaps,  a 
carious  coincidence  that  ten  years  later,  in  1827,  Prince  Leopold  wrote  to  Coke  to  plan  his 
arrival  at  Holkham  on  November  6th,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte. 

1  Brrry  Jour*  is  and  Corrtt.  (1S65),  Vol.  II,  p.  487. 

*  The  ?of>t  of  Hdland  Home,  by  Lady  Seymour  (1906),  p.  196. 
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pose  that  he  might  teach  his  daughters  to  dance ;  and  after  they 
were  grown  up  he  used  to  give  them  lessons  in  deportment  and  the 
minuet,  which  lessons,  from  the  ungainly  gestures  of  both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils,  were  said  to  be  a  sight  that  few  could  witness  with 
solemnity. 

Miss  Sebright  and  her  sisters,  however,  seldom  came  to  Holk- 
ham ;  when  visiting  there  Sir  John  more  often  brought  with  him 
a  favourite  dog,  which  was  remarkably  clever  at  learning  tricks,  and 
which  he  used  to  take  infinite  pains  to  teach.  Lord  Erskine,  who  also 
possessed  a  dog,  the  life  of  which  he  had  saved  from  some  street 
boys  and  of  the  sagacity  of  which  he  boasted,  declared  that  his  dog 
was  the  cleverer  of  the  two.  Accordingly  a  wager  was  laid  as  to  which 
animal,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  could  be  taught  to  do  the 
most  extraordinary  trick.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  trial  took  place 
at  Holkham.  Lord  Erskine's  dog  cleverly  took  a  roasted  oyster 
out  of  the  fire  without  injuring  itself,  but  Sir  John's  dog  actually 
carried  a  glass  of  wine,  without  spilling  a  drop,  to  any  gentleman  in 
the  room  who  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

Of  two  of  Coke's  greatest  friends,  Lord  Lynedoch  and  Sir  Ronald 
Ferguson,  little  record,  and  scarcely  any  correspondence,  has  sur- 
vived at  Holkham ;  but  they  were  frequent  visitors  there.  Lord 
Holland,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  a  fairly  active  correspondent, 
does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Coke,  despite  the  fact  that  all  his 
relations  did  so.  Creevey  professes  to  give  the  explanation  of  this. 
He  relates  how,  when  talking  to  Coke :  "  I  remarked  that  I  had 
never  heard  of  Lord  Holland  being  at  Holkham,  and  yet,  of  course, 
he  must  have  been.  '  No,'  said  he  ;  *  his  uncle  Charles  used  to  live 
here,  and  I  have  often  asked  Lord  Holland,  but,  naturally,  he  would 
not  come  without  Lady  Holland,1  and  of  course  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion my  asking  her.  I  dine  at  Lord  Holland's  now  and  then.  When 
I  do  so  I  am  very  attentive,  as  I  ought  to  be,  to  Lady  Holland, 
and  there  is  no  kind  of  flattery  she  does  not  apply  to  me ;  but  it 
won't  do.  She  is  not  a  woman  I  approve  of  at  all.  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  so  many  people  have  been  bullied  by  her  into  letting  her 
into  their  houses.  For  myself,  I  have  always  made  up  my  mind 
that  she  should  never  enter  mine.'  Bravo  !  Sang  Tom.  What  a 
charming  subject  to  plague  her  with  the  first  time  she  gives  me  any 
offence.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  this  Holkham  is  by  far  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  England."2 

Despite  this,  Lady  Holland  appears  to  have  entertained  a  genuine 
respect  for  the  man  who  showed  himself  proof  against  her  wiles. 

1  Elizabeth  Vsssall  (1770-1845),  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Jamaica  planter,  married 
in  17S6  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  but  the  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1797  in  consequence  of 
her  elopement  with  Lord  Holland,  who  then  married  her.  She  .was  distinguished  for 
beauty,  wit  and  autocratic  ways.  *  The  Cnrutf  P*f>trH  Vol.  U,  p.  333. 
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There  is  a  story  that,  at  a  dinier  where  she  was  present,  some  one 
was  discussing  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  remarked  that  he  was  a  man  who 
would  share  las  last  crust  with  a  friend.  "  That  he  wouldn't  i "  con- 
tradicted Lady  Holland  in  her  authoritative  manner.  "He'd  give 
his  friend  the  crust  entire  and  go  without  himself :!  " 

Miss  Coke,  in  her  notebook,  tells  how  the  long  evenings  at  Holk- 
ham  were  spent  after  the  early  dinner.  There  was  a  great  fashion  for 
games  of  all  sorts  :  charades  were  popular,  and  a  very  favourite  game 
was  that  each  guest,  in  turn,  should  endeavour  to  tell  the  most 
marvellous,  the  most  witty,  or  the  most  preposterous  story,  the  winner 
receiving  a  prize  ;  and  these  stories  thus  related  by  the  most  noted 
men  of  the  day  would  have  been  well  worth  recording.  Card  games, 
of  course,  took  place  every  night,  usually  vingt-et-un  and  whist, 
of  which  latter  Coke  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  pkyers  in  the 
kingdom,  although,  true  to  his  early  determination,  he  never  gambled, 
in  spite  of  this  resolution  being  thought  very  peculiar.  Songs, 
sentimental,  Bacchanalian  or  comic,  always  occupied  part  of  the 
evening.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  a  great  performer.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  songs  with  choruses,  and  as  he  was  gifted  with  a 
stentorian  voice,  he  drowned  the  voice  of  every  person  who  attempted 
to  sing  with  him.  At  cards  he  used  to  name  all  whom  he  chose  to 
play  with  him ;  and  the  ladies  were  then  allowed  to  be  without 
glove*,  which  was  never  the  case  at  meals. 

It  is,  perhaps,  strange  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Prince 
Leopold  no  anecdotes  are  preserved ;  but  although  the  former 
usually  stayed  at  Holkham  twice  a  year,  only  one  saying  of  his  is 
on  record*— his  remark  to  Richard  Rush  how  "  he  considered  that 
Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse's  description  of  the  Holkham  estate  could 
not  be  bettered — namely,  that  '  all  Mr.  Coke's  farms  seemed  like 
horticulture  on  a  large  scale.' "  But  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  stories 
are  plentiful — stories  which  illustrate  his  peculiar  individuality,' 
the  warmth  of  his  heart,  the  soundness  of  his  politics  and  the  right 
principles  for  which  he  was  usually — though  not  invariably — conr 
spicuous.  Of  Holkham  the  Duke  pronounced  that  "  to  see  the  pro- 
priety, decency  and  felicity  there  portrayed  is  a  relief  to  the  mind 
among  the  general  sufferings  of  humanity  !  "l  One  cause,  however, 
greatly  cemented  the  Duke's  lifelong  friendship  for  Coke.  When  His 
Royal  Highness  married  Lady  Cecilia  Buggin*  many  people  refused 
to  recognise  her  or  to  ask  her  to  their  houses  ;  but  Coke,  knowing 
that  the  wedding  service  had  been  performed  by  his  friend  Arch* 

1  %A  Rtport  of  tk*  Tranactiam  at  the  Holkham  SAetp-sbearing,  1 821,  by  R.  N,  Bacon, 
p.  101. 

*  The  Duke  married  Jim,  in  1793,  Lady  Augusta  Mart*?,  daughter  of  the  Eat)  of 
Dunmorc;  the  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1794.  He  married,  secondly,  Lady  Cecilia 
Underwood,  daughter  of  Lord  Arran,  and  widow  of  Sir  George  Buggin,  afterwards  created 
Duchess  of  Inverness  by  Queen  Victoria. 
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deacon  Glover,  at  once  invited  her  to  Holkham,  and  the  Duke  always 
remembered  this  with  gratitude.  On  most  points,  however,  his 
opinions  coincided  with  those  held  by  Coke,  particularly  on  topics 
political  and  constitutional. 

Moreover  the  Duke,  as  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
was  out  of  favour  with  the  Court  party,  and  his  interference  on 
behalf  of  his  unfortunate  niece,  Princess  Charlotte,  had  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  Regent — a  fact  which  was 
not  calculated  to  diminish  his  popularity  with  the  Whigs. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Prince  Leopold  always  desired  to 
be  treated  as  private  friends  when  they  stayed  at  Holkham,  and  to 
dispense  with  all  etiquette ;  but  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  although  he 
kept  up  a  fiction  to  this  effect,  was  particular  that  none  of  the  eti- 
quette due  to  him  should  be  omitted.  Coke,  however,  while  accord- 
ing him  all  the  deference  which  civility  demanded,  would  not 
abate  his  independent  attitude.  Once  when  the  Duke  announced 
his  arrival  for  a  Sunday  afternoon,  Lady  Anson  pointed  out  to  her 
father  that  His  Royal  Highness  would  be  affronted  if  no  one  was  at 
home  to  receive  him.  "  I  cannot  help  that,'9  Coke  replied.  "  If 
the  Duke  chooses  to  time  his  arrival  for  an  hour  when  he  knows 
I  always  goes  to  church,  he  cannot  complain  of  my  not  being  at  home 
to  receive  him." 

The  Duke  used  to  journey  from  one  country-house  to  another  in 
his  travelling  coach,  which  held  an  enormous  amount  of  luggage. 
He  drove  at  a  tremendous  pace  with  his  four  post-horses,  and  as 
royalty  was  exempt  from  paying  at  the  toll-bars,  there  was  not  even 
that  delay  to  his  progress.  Both  his  footmen  were  armed,  as  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  luggage  to  be  cut  from  the  back  of  a  coach 
by  highwaymen,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  Duke  had  a  great  fancy  for  peculiar  attendants.  At  one  time 
he  brought  with  him  to  Holkham  two  German  servants.  Both  had 
very  long  whiskers  and  flowing  patriarchal  beards,  while  the  hair  upon 
the  upper  lip  of  one  of  them  was  so  long  that  he  was  forced  to  wear 
it  plaited.  As  they  had  the  hair  upon  the  top  of  their  heads  powdered 
and  the  hair  upon  their  faces  left  its  natural  colour,  the  extraor- 
dinary appearance  they  presented  defies  description.  The  Duke 
also  took  about  with  him  two  negro  servants,  one  of  whom,  a  diminu- 
tive person,  went  by  the  name  of  Blackey,  the  Duke  having  named 
him  Blackman  ;  the  other,  whom  the  Duke  engaged  about  the  date 
of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  being  named  by  His  Royal  Highness, 
Freeman.  Blackey,  who  was  the  Duke's  valet-de-chambre,  always 
stood  behind  the  Duke's  chair  at  meals  at  Holkham  in  company 
with  a  very  tall  cbasseuty  to  whom  he  afforded  a  ridiculous  contrast 
in  size. 

Blackey's  experiences  at  Holkham  were  somewhat  unfortunate. 
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On  his  first  visit  there,  after  the  Duke  had  gone  to  bed,  the  small 
valet-de-chambre  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  strangers  in  the  house, 
he  missed  his  way ;  and  after  wandering  about  for  some  time  in 
despair  he  entered  the  wrong  room  by  mistake,  and  crept  into  bed 
with  one  of  the  footmen  belonging  to  another  guest  in  the  house, 
who  had  only  arrived  that  night.  In  the  days  before  the  abolition 
of  slavery)  many  persons  in  England  had  never  seen  a  negro ;  and 
early  in  the  morning  every  one  who  slept  within  earshot  of  Blackey's 
temporary  resting-place,  was  roused  by  frantic  shouts  of  terror. 
Awaking  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  and  espying  a  black  face  reposing 
upon  the  pillow,  the  unfortunate  footman  thought  that  his  bed- 
fellow was  the  devil ! 

On  another  occasion,  an  unlucky  lady's-maid  having  left  her 
mistress  late,  was  endeavouring  vainly  to  find  her  way  back  to  her 
own  room.  As  she  strayed  with  her  solitary  candle  about  the  inter- 
minable and  now  deserted  passages,  suddenly,  from  out  of  the  gloom 
of  a  doorway,  there  sprang  into  sight  an  uncouth  form  and  black  face 
which  sent  her  flying  for  her  life  and  shrieking  as  she  went.  It  was 
Blackey,  whose  slumbers  she  had  unwittingly  disturbed  while  he 
waited  and  dozed  on  the  mat  outside  the  Duke's  room. 

Mr.  Henry  Stephenson,1  who  afterwards  married  Lady  Mary 
Keppel,  was  the  Duke's  secretary.  Every  night  at  Holkham,  when 
the  Duke  moved  off  to  bed,  he  used  to  wind  his  arm  affectionately 
round  his  secretary's  neck  and  use  him  as  a  walking-stick,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son being  about  5  ft.  5  in.,  and  the  Duke  being  6  ft.  4  in.,  and  large 
in  proportion. 

The  Duke  was  absolutely  reckless  in  his  expenditure,  and  used 
to  borrow  money  from  any  one  who  would  lend  it  to  him.  Henry 
Stephenson  did  his  utmost  to  check  this  habit,  but  he  found  that  no 
sooner  had  he,  with  difficulty,  paid  off  the  Duke's  tailor  or  any  other 
tradesman  with  whom  His  Royal  Highness  was  in  debt,  than  the 
Duke,  discovering  this,  would  £0  to  that  tradesman  and  borrow  the 
money  back  again.  At  length  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  despair,  told  the 
Duke  that  it  was  impossible  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  continue. 
"  Unless,"  he  said,  "  your  Royal  Highness  can  give  me  your  word 
of  honour  that  you  will  not  borrow  from  the  people  whom  I  have 
paid,  I  must  tender  my  resignation."  The  Duke  was  silent,  and 
Henry  Stephenson  resigned. 

The  Duke  was  somewhat  irascible,  and  when  angry  was  apt  to 
choose  the  first  scapegoat  handy  on  whom  to  vent  his  wrath.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  only  just  returned  to  town  after  a  series 
of  country  visits,  he  could  not  resist  the  bait  of  a  day's  sport  at  Hoik- 

1  Henry  Frederick  Stephenaon,  ton  of  Stephen,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  private  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  Sunexj  married  in  1826  Lady  Mary  Keppel,  third  .daughter  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Albemarle. 
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ham,  where  woodcock  were  plentiful,  so  he  ported  down  to  Norfolk 
at  his  usual  reckless  speed. 

On  the  morning  when  he  arrived  the  shooters  had  already  started, 
so  he  drove  on  straight  to  the  covert,  taking  Mr.  Hairy  Keppel  with 
him  in  the  carriage.  The  Duke  was  already  equipped  in  a  new  shoot- 
ing-coat with  pockets  enough  to  hold  many  birds,  and  upon  arriving 
at  the  covert-side,  and  hearing  a  good  deal  of  firing  going  on,  he  got 
out  of  the  carriage  in  a  great  hurry  in  order  not  to  miss  a,  moment 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  away  from  his  favourite  sport. 

At  that  instant  he  had  an  experience  somewhat  like  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgt-Strelitz ;  an  unlucky  rain  of  shot  descended, 
peppering  his  hat  and  new  coat,  and  stinging  him  sharply*  He  be- 
came very  excited,  and  swore  that  he  would  find  out  who  was  the 
culprit.  Mr.  Keppel,  who  had  not  left  the  carriage  at  the  time,  was, 
of  course,  exempt  from  suspicion,  but  Archie  Macdonald,1  who  had 
been  standing  near  at  hand,  came  in  for  the  accusation,  and  in  vain 
tried  to  assure  the  indignant  Duke  that  his  gun  had  not  been  fired. 

Suddenly,  from  the  midst  of  the  covert,  Fox  Maule,  afterwards 
Lord  Panmure,  forced  his  way,  and,  addressing  the  Duke,  begged 
him  on  Archie's  behalf  to  excuse  the  latter,  who,  he  said,  was  very 
nervous  and  felt  His  Royal  Highness's  rebuke  severely.  If  only 
His  Royal  Highness,  he  added,  would  take  no  further  notice  of  the 
peppering  received,  he  should  be  most  grateful,  as  he — Fox  Maule — 
was  the  real  culprit ! 

The  Duke,  however,  appears  to  have  had  little  excuse  for  criticising 
the  methods  of  his  fellow-sportsmen,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
following  record*  On  one  occasion  when,  in  curious  contrast  to 
sport  in  the  present  day,  we  are  told  that  "  Lord  Moira  and  several 
other  Shots  of  Distinction  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Coke  produced  to  the 
Game  Larder  within  six  days,  the  enormous  list  of  Slaughter " 
represented  by  a  total  of  1307  killed,  we  are  further  informed — 

"  A  Royal  Duke  was  one  of  the  above  destructive  Corps,  but  being  of 
the  Mifitary  order,  his  Return,  or  rather  the  Return  made  for  him,  was  of 
a  different  kind,  viz. : 

Killed,  of  Game  .     o 

Wounded  in  the  legs     .         .   '      .     1  Foot-marker,  slighdy 

Wounded  in  the  face  .         .7  Grow,  severely 

Wounded  on  the  Head  of  a  Friend     1  Hat 

Ditto,  on  the  left  rump         .         .     1  Horse/"* 

The  Duke  considered  himself  a  great  bibliophile,  and  when  at 
Holkham  we  are  told  he  "  took  his  station  every  morning  in  the  upper 
library,  attended  sometimes  by  that  terror  of  Tories,  Archdeacon 

1  Archibald  Macdonald,  aucceeded  hif  father  at  third  Baronet  in  1832  $  equerry  to  the 
Duke  of  Sntacx.  »  Rural  Sports,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Daniel  (1813),  VoL  IV. 
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Glorer,  .and  sometimes:  by  an  accomplished  Neapolitan  Patriot, 
Prince  Cimitelti " — whereupon — "  a  most  animated  battle  took 
place  within  the  ring-fence  of  the  library  !  "*  Young  Lady  Jerning- 
ham,  writing  to  Lady  BedingfeH,  from  Holkham,  in  August,  1819, 
says  r— 

"  The  Duke  was  intended  for  a  domestic  good  man — a  great 
deal  of  quick  feeling  and  tact,  a  fine  spirit  and  sence  of  honor, 
a  great  lover  of  comfort  in  the  old  style,  and  old-fashioned  grandeur 
such  as  Baronial  Halls  and  all  the  Apendages — he  let  outoAt  'night 
talking  quickly  about  Hampton  Court — '  If  I  was  King  I  should 
certainly  lire  there  and  rout  all  out  the  present  inhabitants  in  the 
only  Palace  in  England.9  I  found  also  he  had1  a  flower  garden  at 
Kensington  wh'  he  delights  in  and  Quantities  of  fifing  Butfincfos, 
Old  China,  and  a  vast  library — for  he  is  a  very  good  scholar. 
You  may  imagine  this  Melange  of  a  Man.  ...  He  drinks  abun- 
dantly of  everything,  and  many  a  time  I  have  wished  to  dash  it 
from  him,  for  I  think  he  is  killing  himself,  tho'  the  Brunswick 
strength  of  Constitution  seems  struggling  through  Asthma, 
Corpulence  and  a  Bacchanalian  life  when  He  if  in  the  Chair. 
...  He  has  no  prejudices  about  Catholics  of  any  clime  and  I 
doubt  if  he  does  not  Kke  our  Religion  infinitely  better  than  his 
own.  We  went  into  his  dressing-room  to  see  his  Pipes  with 
Miss  Coke.  On  the  table  of  the  bed-room  laid  a  little  bible  with 
a  common  prayer  book,  both  bound  in  tortoishell  and  gold,  his 
name  or  Cypher  on  one  sidsj  and  a  cross  and  I.H.S.  on  the  other." * 


>i 


The  Duke  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Freemasons*  and  in 
1 81 8  it  was  proposed  that  Coke  should  be  installed  as  Provincial 
Grand  Master.  The  date  was  fixed  for  the  Installation,  and  invita- 
tions sent  to  all  the  lodges-;  but  a  few  days  before  it  was  to  have 
taken  place,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Lord  Anson,  Coke's  son-in- 
law,  on  September  30th,  in  London,  and  all  the  preparations  had  to 
be  countermanded.  After  this,  Lady  Anson  was,  for  a  time,  seriously, 
ill ;  and  as  Coke  also  lost  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Master,  the  Christy 
mas  festivities  at  Holkham  that  year  were  considerably  curtailed. 
But  with  the  dawning  of  the  new  year,  1819,  a  brighter  prospect 
for  Holkham  and  its  inhabitants  was  welcomed  by  the  tireless  pen 
of  Mr.  Rishton. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Martin  ffolkes  Rishton  to  2".  W.  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "  Lynm>  January  sti,  18 19. 

"  Next,  to  my  own,  believe  me  nothing  can  give  greater, 
satisfaction  and  delight  to  me  than  to  hear  of  the  recovery  of  Lady 

1  Letter  from  Mr.  (Nell  to  Dr.  Parr.         *  Jtrnmgkm*  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  144. 
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Anton,  and  your  consequent  happiness.  Borne  down  as  you  have 
been  of  late  by  the  accumulated  distresses  of  your  family,  this 
return  to  a  state  of  comfort  and  quiet  of  mind  will,  I  hope, 
continue,  and  no  doubt  add  greatly  to  your  own  good  health,  and 
contribute  much  to  the  preservation  of  your  life  to  a  far  distant 
period. 

"  I  am  past  the  season  of  flattery  even  to  a  friend,  but  in  your 
lengthened  life  is  comprised  much  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  this  County,  and  I  may  safely  add  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 
No  man  has  devoted  so  great  a  portion  of  his  fortune,  his  time  and 
his  attention,  to  the  real  improvement  and  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  yourself — (I  speak  not  politically)— 
and  you  have  the  singular  good  fortune  to  enjoy  in  your  lifetime 
the  well  and  hard-earned  meed  of  all  those  exertions,  not  only 
at  home,  but  all  over  Europe,  and  I  may  safely  add  Asia  and 
America,  as  the  indefatigable  and  disinterested  friend  of  mankind. 
What  good  fortune  is  mine  to  have  from  early  youth  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  countenance  of  such  a  character  ! 

" ...  If  I  can  hold  fast  what  I  have  got,  I  look  forward  to 
being  valiant  enough  to  break  through  my  resolution  of  sleeping 
no  more  out  of  Lynn  till  I  sleep  with  my  fathers — for  which  I 
have  made  due  preparation — and  I  hope,  tho'  'tis  a  bold  hope, 
once  more  to  see  Holkham  and  all  its  enchantments,  of  whose 
beauties  and  highly  cultivated  scenery  my  eyes  have  witnessed  the 
rise,  progress  and  present  completion — no  wonder  then  that  I 
should  feel  interested  in  it,  in  all  its  branches,  human  as  well  as 
vegetable." 

Whether  the  hope  expressed  in  this  letter  was  fated  to  be  gratified 
is  not  known ;  but  the  following  year,  1820,  Martin  Rishton  died 
in  the  month  of  September,  aged  seventy-three,  and  was  buried 
in  a  vault  beneath  Hillington  Church,  where,  eight  months  earlier, 
had  been  laid  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife,  once  the  pretty  Maria 
Allen  of  that  long-ago  clandestine  marriage  at  Ypres. 

Some  months,  however,  after  the  receipt  of  this  the  last  letter 
extant  from  him  to  Coke,  the  return  of  brighter  days  at  Holkham, 
which  he  had  hailed,  held  out  every  prospect  of  the  deferred  cere- 
mony of  the  Installation  at  last  taking  place,  and  it  was  finally 
fixed  for  Monday,  August  23rd,  18 19.  The  Duke  arrived  in  Norwich 
the  previous  Sunday,  and  the  eventful  day  dawned  brilliantly  fine. 
Every  street  in  Norwich  was  crowded  with  people,  and  all  the 
windows  were  gay  with  bunting  and  filled  with  spectators.  At 
10.30  a.m.  the  Duke  drove  in  an  open  carriage  with  Coke  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  from  Which  daylight — arid  aU  change  of  prying  eyes 
— had  been  previously  excluded.   The  windows  were  carefully  closed 
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and  the  whole  place  illuminated  artificially,  to  that  in  the  warm 
August  weather  the  heat  must  hare  been  intolerable. 

Three  hundred  and/ twenty  Brethren  received  the  Duke  at  the 
entrance,  but  of  what  took  place  behind  those  darkened  windows 
and  closed  doors  no  knowledge  penetrated  to  the  outside  world ; 
even  the  record  of  those  present  is  not  known,  for  the  entry  which 
should  have  preserved  their  names  begins  with  "  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  g.m.,  and  Thos.  Coke,  Esqre.,  p.c«m.,"  after  which  the 
Provincial  Grand  Secretary's  courage  must  have  failed  him,  for 
he  left  four  blank  pages  on  the  minute-book  with  no  further  entries  ! 

The  ceremony  over,  at  twelve  o'clock  the  Brethren  in  full  masonic 
dress  issued  forth  into  daylight  and  formed  in  procession  to  march 
through  the  streets  to  the  cathedral.  Soldiers  lined  the  way,  and 
through  their  midst,  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  wound  the  picturesque 
train.  First  marched  the  Brethren  dressed  in  black,  then  followed 
the  trumpeters,  next,  men  with  drawn  swords ;  next,  a  long  pro* 
cession  gay  with  banners  ;  after  which,  borne  by  two  stewards,  came 
the  banner  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Master,  behind  which  Coke 
walked,  and  finally  the  banner  of  the  Grand  Master,  behind  which 
walked  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  poles  of  the  banners  were  gilt,  the: 
flags  of  white  silk  adorned  by  inscriptions  in  gold  lettering ;  and  as 
the  procession  wound  through  the  quaint  old  streets  of  Norwich, 
and  towards  the  gateway  of  the  Cathedral,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators  was  great. 

Lady  Jerningham,  writing  to  Lady  Bedingfeld,  from  Holkham, 
August  *5th,  relates  : — 

"  We  all  went  to  the  Cathedral ;  it  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
30,000  people  waiting  all  perfectly  quiet  and  in  good  humour,, 
and  the  procession  from  the  Assembly  Rooms  to  the  Cathedral, 
the  Duke  walking  all  the  way  on  foot,  and  cheered  enthusiastically. 
We  were  in  Prebendary  Woodhouse's  and  Thurlow's  Closets 
upstairs  during  the  service  and  saw  it  all."1 

As  they  reached  the  Erpingham  Gate,  the  long  procession  formed 
up,  one  by  one,  making  a  passage  through  which  the  Duke  and  Coke 
passed  to  the  western  door  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  Dean  and  Canons,  and  conducted  to  the  chuir.  Hie 
cathedral  was  packed  with  ladies,  who  all  rose  as  they  entered, 
while  the  organ  played  "  God  save  the  King."  Upon  a  platform 
was  a  chair  of  purple  velvet  for  the  Duke,  while  Coke  sat  with  the 
Brethren,  the  banners  ranged  around  them.  A  special  service  fol- 
lowed, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Duke  drove  with  Coke,  in  the 
latter's  barouche,  through  thettreets  of  Norwich,  while  the  Brethren 
returned  in  procession  to  the  Chapel  Field  House.  >     j 

1  JtfluugUm  P*f*r*y  Vol.  II,  p.  185.  ' 
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•But  the  long,  tiring  day  was  not  jet  over.  At  5.30  a  banquet 
was  given  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  once  a  fine  old  church,  said  by  Blome- 
fieid  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the  gallant  old 
knight  who  gave  the  signal  to  start  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  At 
the  tables  in  the  hall  the  Brethren  again  appeared  in  full  masonic 
dress,  and  the  side  benches  were  reserved  for  ladies  who  came  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  The  Duke  presided,  seated  in  another  chair 
of  purple  velvet,  with  Coke  beside  him.  At  seven  o'clock  the  banquet 
ended,  the  tables  were  removed,  and  while  this  was  being  done, 
the  Duke  rose  three  times,  and  said  to  the  guests  at  each  table  : 
"  Brethren,  the  Grand  Master  and  Provincial  Grand  Master  drink 
a  cup  of  Good  Fellowship  with  you  all !  "  Non  ntbis  was  then  sung, 
and  many  speeches  followed.  The  Duke  pointed  out  how :  "  The 
knowledge,  the  veneration  of  Coke's  name  is  not  confined  to  this 
country,  is  not  confined  to  this  kingdom,  but  is  echoed  from  one  side 
of  Europe  to  the  other.  He  is  hailed  and  blessed  wherever  he  goes  "  ; 
and  the  hall  rang  with  such  applause  that,  used  as  Coke  was  to  such 
demonstrations,  it  is  recorded  he  appeared  unnerved  at  the  enthu- 
siasm displayed.  In  his  brief  reply,  however,  he  made  two  requests 
to  the  Duke  :  first,  that  certain  farmers  were  anxious  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  with  His  Royal  Highness ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Duke 
would  enliven  the  proceedings  with  a  song.  Both  requests  were 
granted,  and,  as  the  Duke  loved  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  the  hall 
soon  resounded  cheerfully  to  his  rendering  of  "  Precious  Goblet " 
-r-no  doubt  an  appropriate  choice. 

Afterwards,  the  procession  passed  through  Norwich  by  torchlight. 
On  the  following  Wednesday,  August  25th,  a  Grand  Chapter  was 
held  at  HolHiam,  where  the  Duke  was  staying,  in  order  to  appoint 
Coke  Provincial  Grand  Superintendent  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  town,  the  Duke  wrote  to  "  the  Squire," 
as  he  always  called  Coke,  sending  his  "  best  compliments  to  Miss 
Coke,  and  many  thanks  for  all  her  kindness,  as  well  as  an  Apology 
for  all  the  trouble  I  gave  " ;  and  in  this  letter,  besides  expressing 
at  great  length  his  opinions  on  current  politics,  he  says : — 

"  I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you  in  good  health  and  still  at  your 
hospitable  Mansion,  as  I  should  be  6orry  that  my  thanks  for  all 
.  your  kindness  and  friendship  should  come  to  hand  anywhere  else. 
Indeed,  my  mind  and  heart  were  both  so  full  on  the  morning 
when  I  took  my  leave,  that  I  could  not  express  all  I  felt  on  the 
occasion ;  sentiments  of  Affection,  esteem  and  Gratitude  never 
to  be  obliterated,  and  which  I  shall  ever  endeavour  to  cultivate. 
Withomt  flattery,  I  witnessed  at  Holkham  what  I  never  saw 
before  and  which  I  venerate  beyond  expression,  the  true  English 
Character,   usefully  ornamented   by  education   and   travelling, 
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having  culled  from  other  countries  everything  that  19  useful  to 
Society,  without  forgetting  those  principles  which  constitute  the 
sterling  merit  of  an  Englishman. 

"Would  to  God  there  were  many  such  as  you  still  in  this  country, 
then  we  should  not  be  where  we  now  are,  and  we  should  have 
still  to  boast  of  that  Yeomanry  which  was  once  our  pride,  and  have 
an  energy  to  assert  and  maintain  those  rights  for  which  we  were 
envied  and  respected  by,tbe  whole  WqiM.  I  cannot  say  how  all 
these  ideas  burst  upon  my  imagination  when  driving  round  your 
Possessions,  seeing  the  .Health  and  Wealth  of  your  farmers,  their 
respectful  but  independent  Spirit.  All  this  is  owing  to  your 
own  example  and  the  result  of  principles  which  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  Sovereign  himself  to  cultivate  and  encourage.  These  are 
my  impressions,  and  I  cannot  help  giving  vent  to  them  when 
addressing  one  of  the  best  of  Men,  and  the  first  GfehtlAan  in 
England, — a  prouder  title  in  my  opinion  than  that  of  w^Teer 
in  these  Realms ;  and  so  much  do  I  love  and  respect  yu,  'th#t, 
so  long  as  your  family  exists,  which  I  trust  for  the-4tenefit  W 
Society  it  may  for  ever,  that  this  will  be  the  proud  distinction 
they  will  be  jealous  and  ambitious  to  preserve. 


"KxKsiyGTON  Palace, 

"Stftmlxr  2nd,  1819." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

QUEEN  CAROLINE 

JEraf.  63-67 

FTER  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  among  other 
suggestions  to  secure  the  succession  was  that  of  the 
divorce  and  remarriage  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"  Dear  and  Honoured  Sir,  "  Hatton,  Dec.  17M,  1817. 

"  Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  a  noble  present  of  game. 
In  a  very  enlightened  party  I  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Donor 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  I  shall  pay  the  same  tribute  again  on  Satur- 
day next.  This  year  the  festivity  of  my  birthday,  January  26th, 
will  be  kept  at  Hatton  Parsonage.  I  shall  have  a  very  large  party 
of  friends,  and  every  one  of  them  will  cordially  join  with  me  in 
my  grateful  and  respectful  testimony  to  the  founder  of  our 
game. 

"  As  to  public  matters,  I  fear  the  very  worst.  I  am  told  that 
when  the  Regent  went  down  to  Prince  Leopold,  their  conver- 
sation was  not  quite  amicable,  and  towards  the  close  of  it  Leopold 
said,  '  The  greatest  favour  that  your  Royal  Highness  can  confer 
upon  me  is  to  withdraw.'  You  and  I  very  well  know  the  difference 
of  their  personal  and  political  characters.  We  should  be  prepared 
for  the  absence  of  affection  and  confidence  at  their  interview. 
But  what  sovereign — what  father — what  gentleman — what  man 
with  the  common  properties  of  humanity  would  at  such  a  crisis 
start  a  series  of  topics  offensive  to  an  afflicted  husband  i  The  mis- 
creant to  whom  I  advert,  unites  the  insolence  of  a  Despot — the 
insanity  of  a  profligate — the  coarseness  of  a  blackguard  and  the 
ferocity  of  a  brute.  Will  a  divorce  be  attempted  i  Where  is  the 
advantage  if  it  be  carried  i  Must  we  not  have  a  long  Regency 
aggravated  by  the  evils  of  a  long  Minority  ?  To  be  sure  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  ought  to  be  repealed. 

4M 
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"  I  think  that  the  protest  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  master- 
piece of  political  wisdom  and  constitutional  vigilance.  Let  me 
hope  that  you  and  Miss  Coke  and  all  other  members  of  your 
household  are  in  perfect  health. 

"  The  older  I  grow,  and  the  more  seriously  I  reflect,  the  more 
painful  are  my  feelings  upon  the  bigotry,  servility  and  intolerance 
of  my  clerical  brethren.  They  hate  you  in  Norfolk,  and,  from 
Bishops  down  to  Curates,  they  dislike  me  from  the  East,  and  the 
West,  and  the  North,  and  the  South.  But  I  hope  to  carry  into 
another  and  a  better  world .  certain  well-considered  principles 
which  never  will  be  shaken  by  the  hope  of  temporal  good  or  the 
fear  of  temporal  evil.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  with 
unfeigned  respect  and  gratitude, 

u  Your  friend  and  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"  S.  Pariu? 

The  events  which  followed  occupied  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
men.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte,  the  marriages 
of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent  and  Cambridge  were  announced. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  married  a  sister  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg ;  and  with  the  birth  of  their  child,  Princess  Victoria,  in 
May,  1 8 19,  all  immediate  anxiety  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  set  at  rest.  But,  throughout  the  country,  people  still 
continued  to  agitate  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  their  attitude 
became  more  threatening  as  they  saw  little  prospect  of  any  prompt 
realisation  of  their  wishes.  On  the  28th  of  June,  a  large  meeting 
elected  Sir  Charles  Worseley  the  "  Legislatorial  representative  * 
for  Birmingham ;  and  another  meeting  was  forthwith  convened  to 
be  held  at  Manchester  on  August  9th  to  choose  a  representative 
for  that  town.  The  authorities  viewed  this  proposal  with  alarm ; 
they  declared  the  proposed  meeting  to  be  illegal,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  people  determined  to  hold  it,  and  finally  assembled  on  August 
1 6th  in  St.  Peter's  Field.  The  military  charged  them,  and  although 
the  massacre  which  ensued  was  actually  the  result  of  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  the  policy  which  had  given  rise 
to  it  was  generally  recognised  to  be  indefensible  ;  still  more  so  was 
the  charge  imputed  by  the  Whigs  to  Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  employing  spies  who,  for  their  own  advantage,  instigated 
those  disturbances  which  they  afterwards  assumed  credit  to  them- 
selves for  having  suppressed. 

One  of  the  most  palpable  instances  of  this  was  afforded  by  a  man 
named  Oliver,  who  passed  himself  off  among  the  people  as  a  political 
reformer,  in  order  to  give  information  against  those  who  concurred 
with  his  pretended  views.  Respecting  him,  Coke  used  to  relate 
the  following  story  : — 
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"Oliver  waa  one  of  the  fast  spies  thus  employed  by  Lord 
Sidmouth  tG  excite  the  people  in  the  north  to  rebel  against  the 
Parliament.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  up,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  by  an  order  from  Lord  Sidmouth ;  he  went  abroad 
and  received  a  pension  from  Government.  Mitchell  was  another 
spy,  and  i  great  friend  of  Oliver's.  When  the  former  was  in  prison 
'  no  dne  was  allowed  to  see  him  but  Oliver.  He  excited  the  people 
ta  use  seditious  language,  in  order  to  betray  them,  and  at  a  great 
public  meeting  for  the  purpose  (as  Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  Govern- 
ment said)  of  advocating  Reform  in  Parliament,  he  proposed 
the  division  of  large  properties  among  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
advocating  the  division  of  Mr,  Coke's,  Lord  Fitswilliam's  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's.  This  proposition,  however,  was  received  by 
the  people  in  sullen  silence  and  marked  disapprobation."1 

It  was  afterwards  stated  that  upon  the  body  of  malcontents  at 
Manchester*  estimated  at  ten  q?  twelve  thousand,  two  knives  were  all 
the  weapons,  found  ;2  and  that  the  Government  had  directly  in- 
stigated the  proceedings  of  some  of  those  supposed  seditious  insur- 
gents, Coke ,  did  not  hesitate  to  state  publicly*  In  Parliament  he 
announced  it  as  "  his  firm  opinion  that  the  Government  were  them- 
selves most  strongly  implicated  in  the  events  at  Manchester.  It 
was  his  opinion  and  he  could  not  change  it.  They  set  their  faces 
against  all  inquiries  for  fear  of  something  coming  out  which  would 
deeply  implicate  themselves."  At  this  announcement,  however, 
the  Speaker  intervened  and  further  comments  or  revelations  on 
Coke's  part  were  suppressed.8 

* 

"I  am  now  attending  my  duty  in  Parliament  every  day,"  he 
wrote  to  Roscoe  on  October  2nd,  "  to  assist  in  checking  the  mis- 
chievous practices  of  the  Ministers.  The  late  Houses  knock  me 
up,  but  the  state  of  the  Nation  calls  us  to  our  posts." 

Later,  he  writes  despairingly  :— 

"  I  find  my  attendance  in  the  House  very  fatiguing  and  useless, 
and  impatiently  look  for  the  time  when  I  may  resume  my 
country  habits." 

And  once  in  his  letters  to  Roscoe  comes  the  cry  of  the  strong  man 
to  whom  the  prospect  of  ill-health — no  doubt  engendered  by  the 
late  hours  and  vitiated  atmosphere — is  a  supreme  terror  : — 

1  From  the  notebook  of  the  Hon.  the  Rev.  T.  Kcppcl  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
George  KeppeL 

*  An  Answer  to  a  Clergyman's  letter  to  T.  W.  Co  fa  Esare^  M.P,y  by  the  Rev.  George 
Glover,  a.m.,  p.  14,     Printed  by  Stevenson,  Matchett  and  Stevenson,  18 17. 

*  December  7th,  1819,  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  XLI,  p.  81. 
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"  Pray  God  [he  exclaims]  you  may  be  free  from  pain*  for  that 
is  the  wont  evil  in  life  and  the  most  to  be  dreaded/' 

But  while  proper  representation  was  denied  to  the  people,  little 
hope  existed  of  any  reduction  of  the  heavy  taxation ;  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  Coke  appears  to  have  contemplated  retrenchment* 
Richard  Rush  relates  : — x 

"  November  29th,  1819,  Mr.  Coke  dines  with  us.  He  is  all 
cordiality  and  good  spirits.  His  conversation  is  of  England, 
English  persons,  and  English  things.  He  told  anecdotes — some 
of  the  Royal  Family  .  .  .  some  of  the. Prince  Regent  who  used 
to  be  his  guest  at  Holkham  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Speaking  of 
the  nobility,  he  said  that  of  the  eighteen  Dukes  in  the  three 
Kingdoms,  nine  were  on  the  Ministerial  side,  and  nine  in  Oppo- 
sition ;  he  enumerated  the  latter,  most  (of  whom  were  his  friends  ; 
and  added  that  two  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  the  Duke  of  Kent  and 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  usually  voted  with  the  Opposition.  Speaking 
of  the  taxes,  he  said  that  himself  and  others  of  his  country,  whom 
he  named,  (opulent  landholders)  had  resolved  that  they  would 
pay  no  more ;  that  is,  if  they  were  taxed  higher  in  some  things, 
they  would  retrench  their  consumption  in  others,  so  as  to  keep 
at  the  point  where  they  stood. 

"  How  Mr.  Coke  would  have  reconciled  retrenchment  anywhere 
with  his  magnificent  and  long-indulged  hospitalities,  was  not  for 
me  to  inquire.  The  Duke  de  Medina  Celi,  in  Spain,  once  finding 
his  expenses  too  great,  determined  on  retrenchment.  Calling  up 
his  butler,  chamberlain,  equerry,  and  all  others,  he  desired  to 
kpow  what  could  be  dispensed  with  ;  and,  upon  receiving  reports 
from  all,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  only  item  which  could  possibly 
be  struck  from  the  annual  expenses,  consistently  with  the  comforts 
and  dignity  of  his  household,  was  one  lamp  in  the  hall !  Would 
the  noble-hearted  proprietor  of  Holkham,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  have  called  my  friend,  have  retrenched  after  that  fashion  i " 

Following  upon  the  Manchester  massacre,  the  Government 
passed  the  Six  Acts,  which  had  for  their  object  the  suppression  oi 
sedition, — so  called ;  of  the  circulation  of  dangerous  publications ; 
and  which  also  invested  magistrates  with  a  certain  power  to  disarm 
the  people  by  entitling  them  to  search  suspected  places.  Although 
never  intended  to  be  permanent,  these  bills  were  not  only  injudicious 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  an  active  infringement  both  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  of  the  press,  so  that,  as  such,  they  were 
viewed  by  the  Whigs  with  strong  disapprobation. 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  times  !  "  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  Coke ; 
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1  Tke  Court  of  London,  1873,  by  Richard  Rath,  pp.  188-9. 
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u  bat  a»  long  as  there  ire  in  the  Kingdom  ten  such  men  a*  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Albemarle  and  yourself,  I  will  never  despair" 

Every  year  in  Norwich  the  anniversary  of  Fox's  birthday,  January 
24th,  was  largely  attended  by  Whigs  throughout  the  county.  In 
1820  it  was  decided  to  give  this  function  a  national  character  in  order 
to  raise  a  strong  expression  of  disapproval  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  passing  the  famous  Six  Acts. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  at  once  agreed  to  be  present  at  the  dinner. 
He  arrived  at  Holkham  for  the  purpose,  accompanied  by  his  equerry, 
afterwards  George,  Lord  Albemarle,  who  relates : — 


u  Our  second  day's  journey  landed  us  at  Holkham,  where 
found  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  leaders  of  the  movement. 
I  now  first  became  acquainted  with  the  owner  of  the  mansion, 
then  so  well  known  as  '  Coke  of  Norfolk.'  He  was  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  and  retained  much  of  that  prepossessing  appearance 
which  in  his  youthful  days  had  procured  for  him  the  appellation 
of  the  handsome  Englishman."1 

The  entertainment  was  to  take  place  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  and 
no  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  somewhat  bare  building  warm  and 
comfortable  for  the  occasion.  Boards  were  laid  down  over  the  stone 
floor  and  covered  with  matting ;  cast-iron  stoves  were  introduced 
and  kept  burning  for  days  beforehand  ;  thus,  as  a  local  wag  remarks, 
"  gratifying  the  wannest  expectations  " ;  the  entrance  was  screened 
with  hangings  of  green  baize ;  and  over  the  principal  table  a  canopy 
and  curtains  of  the  same  were  raised,  shutting  it  off  into  a  sort  of 
alcove.  Between  each  pillar,  lamps  were  suspended  on  chains  ; 
over  the  canopied  table  were  placed  the  names  of  Sussex  and  of  Fox 
in  transparent  white  globes,  while  Albemarle,  the  chairman,  shone 
brightly  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

These  practical  and  homely  arrangements  concluded,  Norwich 
waited,  expectant.  Bfefore  the  dinner,  hpwever,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
received  the  news  at  Holkham  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  which  much  upset  him,  as  the  latter  was  his  favourite 
brother.  After  never  having  had  a  day's  illness  in  his  life,  the  Duke 
of  Kent  was  now  dangerously  ill  from  a  trifling  cause — he  had  got 
hp  feet  wet  one  day  when  out  for  a  walk,  cold  had  supervened,  and 
grave  symptoms  resulted.  This  news,  combined  with  the  knowledge 
that  George  III  was  rapidly  sinking,  made  it  seem  probable  that  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  would  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  dinner,  after 
all ;  but  a  more  favourable  report  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  arriving  on 
the  24th,  he  decided  to  keep  to  his  original  programme. 

Accordingly,  just  before  the  dinner  hour,  he  and  Mr.  Coke 

1  Fify  Tears  of  My  Life%  TfoL  II,  p.  105. 
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at  St*  Andrew's  Hall.  The  table  assigned  to  them  and  to  Lord 
Albemarle,  ifc  dignified  seclusion  under  the  green  baize  canopy, 
was,  we  learn,:  adorned  with  "  an  extremely  elegant  allegorical 
decoration/9  in  fchort,  a  wonderful  erection  of  sugar,  representing 
the  Temple  of  liberty ;  on  the  top  of  this,  Fame  held  a  blue  and 
white  flag,  inscribed  with  the  initials  of  the  Magna  Charta,  and  otheu 
flags  upon  it  bote  the  words  Bill  of  Rights  and  Trial  by  Jury.  A  band 
played  during  the  dinner,  and  th*  company,  as  usual,  became  very 
convivial.  Aa  soon,  as  dessert  was  placed  upon  the  table,  the  toatta, 
and  speeches  began;  The  principal  toast  of  the  evening,  "Thb 
Memory  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  was  drunk  in  respectful  silence. 
Next  followed  "  The  Respectability  of  the  Crown,  the  Dura- 
bility of' the  Constitution,  and  the  Prosperity  of  the  People," 
and  then  otheri,  among  them:  "The  Speedy  and  Final  Extinc- 
tion of  mJl  Laws,  wherever  they  exist,  which  tend  to  obstruct 
the  Sacred1  Rights  'of  Conscience  " ;  "  Lord  Ersxwe  and  the 
Trial  by  Jurit— our  best  Bulwark  against* the  En^r^achme^ts 
of  Despotism  " ;  "A  Fulx,  Fair  and  Free  Representation  1of 
the  People  in  Parliament":  "The  Universal  Extension  of 
Education,  and  may  we  boon  see  our  House  our  Castle." 

The' speeches,  of  course,  turned  Apon  the  real  rather  than  the 
ostensible  motive' of  the  meeting,  a  protest  against  the  measures 
of  the  living  rather  than  a  commemoration  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead. 
Coke,  speaking  briefly,  combined  both.  In  a  few1  strong  words  he 
contrasted  the  policy  of  Fox  and  Pitt :  *'  How  Fox  had  stood  un- 
rivalled as  a  statesman,  a  friend  to  the  people,  an  undoubted  friend 
to  all  mankind  ;  how,  if  he  had  chosen  to  compromise  his  principles, 
he  could  have  ri$en  to  any  office  ;  but  how  he  had  never  failed  those 
who  relied  on.  him.  How  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,'  as  a  parliamentary 
man,  had  failed  to  keep  his,  promises  to  the  people.  He  had  promised 
the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  keform  in  Parliament,  and  to  the  Catho- 
lics that  Emancipation  which  caused  the  Union  of  Ireland.  Annually, 
it  was  true,  he  had  made  fine  speeches  on  the  Slave  Trade,  but  as 
frequently,  the  question  was  lost.5*  Once,  Coke  Said,  and  once  only, 
he,  personally,  had  been  in  a  division  with  Pitt  when  there  was  a 
minority  of  1 1  ;  next  year  Fox  had  carried  the  same  question  with 
a  majority  of  160.  "  This,"  he  added,  "  shows  the  duplicity  of  the 
man,  and  the  corruption  of  the  House  !  " 

In  a  few  quick  words  Coke  next  condemned  the  American  war 
and  the  war  with  France.  He  stated  that  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  there  was  no  man  more  zealously  attached  than  himself 
to  the  existence  of  the  reigning  Royal  Family,  or  more  anxious  that 
they  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Government ;  but  that  it 
was  the  actions  of  the  Ministers  with  which  he  found  fault.  It 
was,  he  considered,  impossible  for  any  man  not  actually  paid  for 
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conniving  at  corruption  to  be  blind  to  the  maladministration  of  the 
present  Ministry.  "  We  are  told  to  look  at  the  Pilot  who  weathered 
the  storm.  How  has  the  storm  been  weathered  i — the  nation 
is  left  in  a  state  bordering  on  bankruptcy  I  In  the  last  short  Session 
more  mischief  has  been  done  to  the  Constitution  than  in  any  of  the 
reigns  of  our  worst  Monarchs." 

He  called  the  Six  Acts  Bills  of  Blood,  and  hoped  that  none  of  the 
people  would  agree  to  the  employment  of  force  in  the  place  of 
conciliation,  or  by  their  silence  appear  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  measure. 
He  concluded  by  thanking  those  present  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  drunk  his  health. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  the  proudest  station  a  man  can  hold. 
When  you  first  elected  me  your  representative,  I  told  you  that 
if  you  did  not  desert  me,  I  would  not  desert  you.  (Loud  Ap- 
plause.) From  my  opposition  to  the  American  war  I  was  called 
a  ijebel ;  to  the  French  war,  I  was  called  a  Jacobin ;  now 
I  am  called  a  Radical.  Yet  if  I  were  able  to  recall  my 
.votes  I  should  not  wish  to  change  one  of  them.  It  has  been 
my  wish  to  keep  down  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and  uphold 
the  economy  of  the  Public  Purse.  If  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  infringed,  .when  the  English- 
man's house  is  no  longer  his  castle,  though  I  hope  it  may  never  be 
necessary,  yet  I  trust  we  shall  all  rise  to  a  man,  and  defy  c  The 
Right  Divine  of1  Kings  to  govern  wrong ! '  "* 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  followed,  and  pronounced  the  Six  Acts  to 
be  "  violent,  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,"  quoting,  in  support 
of  his  own  opinion,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  The  proceedings 
terminated  by  all  singing  a  song  composed  by  John  Taylor  in  memory 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  after  which  the  Duke  called  upon  Mr.  Taylor 
to  sing  another  of  his  compositions,  the  "Trumpet  of  Liberty," 
the  song  which  had  been  sung  at  Holkham  at  the  centenary  of  the 
Revolution  in  1788.  John  Taylor,  however,  who  had  had  occasion 
to  realise  the  disfavour  with  which  this  effusion  was  regarded  by  the 
Government,  begged  to  be  excused  on  these  grounds.  "  Never 
fear  I "  shouted  the  burly  Duke,  "  my  back  is  broad  enough  to  pro- 
tect you ! "  And  among  the  five  hundred  voices  which  subsequently 
joined  in  the  chorus,  Lord  Albemarle  relates  how  the  Duke's  strident 
notes  could  be  heard  above  all,  leading  the  inspiriting  refrain  : — 

Fall,  Tyrants,  fall,  fall,  fall, 
These  are  the  days  of  Liberty, 
Fail,  Tyrants,  fall !     . 

1  %A  'Report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  dinner  to  celebrate  the  %Amnverfj$rjf  of  the  Birthday  of 
CharUt  Janti  Fox,  published  in  Norwich,  1820,  pp.  20-28. 
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And  while  this  dinner  was  taking  place  in  Norwich,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  unknown  to  his  brother,  was  lying  dead,  leaving  as  heir  to 
the  throne  a  little  baby  girl  of  eight  months  old.  But  so  slowly 
did  news  travel  in  those  days,  that  although  the  Duke  died  in  Devon- 
shire on  the  23rd,  his  death  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Norwich 
by  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  and  only  the  morning  after  the 
dinner  did  the  post  bring  the  sad  intelligence.  The  Duke  of  Sussex, 
who  in  company  with  the  party  from  Holkham  had  adjourned  to 
Quidenham,  immediately  returned  to  town. 

Six  days  later,  on  January  29th,  George  HI  ceased  to  live.  George 
IV  was  so  ill  at  the  time,  having  contracted  a  severe  cold  at  Brighton, 
that  he  was  considered  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  The  physicians 
in  attendance  bled  him  profusely,  130  ounces  of  blood  being  taken 
from  him,  and,  by  February  5th,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  slightly 
better ;  but  the  following  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  entertained  privately. 

(Written  on  black-edged  paper) 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "  February  5/*,  1820. 

"  This  is  the  very  first  day  that  I  have  been  able  to  come 
to  myself  after  the  very  sad  calamity  with  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  visit  me,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  family.  Indeed, 
since  we  parted  at  our  mutual  friend's  Lord  Albemarle's,  it  has 
been  one  continued  scene  of  woe  and  anxiety,  but  nothing  catii 
make  me  forget  your  kindness,  and  therefore,  although  late,  I 
still  hope  my  expressions  of  gratitude  towards  you  will  be  felt 
by  your  generout  heart  as  I  intend  they  should.  My  excellent 
friend  and  host  at  Holkham,  as  well  as  his  amiable  family,  must 
ever  be  dear  to  me,  and  the  Similarity  of  our  private  Sentiments, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  Constitutional  nature,  will,  I  hope,  form  a 
very  intimate  and  lasting  intimacy  between  us  both.  The  impor- 
tant events  which  have  followed  so  quickly  upon  one  another 
will  afford  a  great  field  for  serious  consideration.  Time  must 
unravel  much  which  at  the  present  awful  period  appears  mysteri- 
ous, but  no  one  who  is  a  well  wisher  to  his  country  can  avoid 
remarking  to  himself  that  the  present  moment  is  one  of  great 
import.  Whether  he  looks  to  the  health  of  the  King,  which  some 
Court  Speculators  are  anxious  to  state  as  perfectly  restored,  or  to 
the  question  of  the  Queen,1  which  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
•dilemma,  all  appear  to  me  as  threatening  the  tranquillity  of  a 
Country  which  itself  requires  repose.    The  friends  of  the  Con* 

1  Qaeea  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV. 
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stitution  will  I  hope  be  firm  and  watchful,  bat  at  the  same  time, 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  their  duty,  calm,  for  an  angry  spirit 
might  be  prejudicial  to  a  good  case.  These  are  my  sentiments, 
and  as  I  never  will  shrink  from  my  duty,  so  I  think  my  friends 
should  be  honestly  acquainted  by  me  of  my  opinion.  You  will 
always  find  me  at  my  post,  and  ready  to  support  these  principles 
which  I  feel  a  glory  in  professing. 

"  Enclosed  are  the  two  ways  of  making  the  Gipger  Beer  which 
I  promised  Miss  Coke ;  you  will  therefore  have  the  kindness  to 
present  them  to  her  with  my  best  compliments,  and  thanks  for  all 
her  kindness  to  me. 

"  Parliament  will  not  be  dissolved,  as  I  hear,  till  the  middle  of 
March ;  however,-  it  is  right  to  be  upon  the  watch,  and  I  have 
certain  information  that  Court  minions  are  canvassing  in  various 
boroughs.  Should  I  get  any  intelligence  of  importance,  yon  may 
depend  upon  hearing  from  me. 

"  Believe  me,  most  sincerely,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  devoted  friend, 

u  Kensington  Palace.  "  AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK. 

M  P.S. — May  I  request  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
daughter,  Lady  Anson,  and  to  say  that  when  she  comes  to  town 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  call  upon  her  ladyship." 

■ 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  having  been  in  disfavour  with  his  brother, 
now  found  his  position  somewhat  unpleasant.  On  the  30th,  when 
the  King  was  proclaimed  at  two  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  attended  at  Carlson  House.  About  fifty  persons  were  present, 
including  the  Privy  Councillors.  The  King,  although  very  ill, 
struggled  up  to  see  the  Council,  and  was  very  gracious  and  affec- 
tionate to  every  one  present  except  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  not 
admitted  to  his  bedchamber  with  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family ; 
and  who,  presenting  an  air  of  sullen  depression,  stopped  in  the  outer 
room  with  the  other  Privy  Councillors,  none  of  whom  spoke  to 
him.1 

A  reconciliation,  however,  was  shortly  afterwards  effected  between 
hii£  and  George  IV,  an  account  of  which  occurs  in  the  following 
letter : — 

.  Henry  Stephenson  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 


"My dear  Sir,  "Tbmpw,  tebritary  19/^  1820. 

"  Upon  the  supposition  that  you  would  like  to  know  the 
circumstance    respecting    the  reconciliation  between  the 

1  Cnfyr  Psf*rs,  VoL  I,  p.  1 56. 
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and  tie  Duke  of  Sussex,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  the  details 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remeihber. 

•     "I  was  sitting  with  His  Royal  Highness  at  Kensington*  when 

.  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence  came  in.    I  retired,  and 

returned  in  about  ten  minutes*  when  the!  Duke    of   Sussdt 

said  it    •  ■  '  •    ■    '    • 

" '  You  will  be  surprised  to  heat  that  it  is  made  up  between 
the  King  and  mis.    The  Duke  of  York  began  by  stating  that  His 
Majesty  had  felt  much  hurt  at  the  part  which  1  had  taken  tespeot- 
•    ing  the  Princess  Charlotte,  but  as  she  was  now  dead,  he  was  de- 
sirous that  all  that  had  passed  should  be  forgotten,  and  that  the 
family  should.be  united  in  friendship  and  affection ;  he  added 
that  I  was  to  be  left  to  myself  as  to  my  Politics,  as  they  formed 
.    no  cause  of  ifritatioh,  and  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  themi 
■  !  I  stated  that  I  felt  I  could  with  success  defend  my  conduct  upon 
,  the  subject  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  but  as  His  Majesty  wished 
tQ  have  no  recollection  upon  that  point,  I  would  have  .none1; 
that  the  situation  between  him  and  me  was* now  altered  ;  he  wai 
my  Sovereign  and  I  his  subject,  and  therefore  bound  •  to  obey  hift 
commands,  whenever  he  was  pleased  to  make  them.9 

"It  wa?  then  arranged  that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  should  call 
upon  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  following  day,  and  from  thence,  to 
Carlton  House — which  was  done — the  King  and  the  Duke  shpok 
hands,  talked  over  family  affairs,  chiefly  about  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  the  interview  ended. 

"  This  places  the  Duke  of  Sussex  on  high  ground ;  which  t 
ventured  to  state  to  His  Royal  Highness  after  the  whole  had  passed, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  associated  himself  with  the  first  men 
of  the  country,  upon  the  best  principles  of  the  Constitution — 
and  that  he  had  gained  their  confidence ;  the  Court,  6f  itself, 
had  thought  right  to  recall  its  own  slights  and  restore  him — as 
far  as'  the  pouter  of  the  Court  could  do  so— to  the  situation  from 
whitii  he  had  been  removed.  He  replied  that  he  had  so  pledged 
himself,  and  that  it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  he  lost  that  confi- 
dence which  he  Valued  and  which  he  had  inspired.  I  said  that  It 
was  impossible  that  His  Royal  Highness  ever  should. ; 

'"Lord  Liverpool,  at  his  own  desire,  had  an  interview  with 
Brougham  yesterday  for  a  considerable  time. 
'       w*Fhe  Vice-Chancellor  is  extinguished. 

"  I  have  again  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  present  of  game, 
and  hope  that  what  I  have  written  will  carry  its  own  excuse.  ' 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Ever  your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  Henry  L.  Stephenson." 
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Meanwhile,  the  new  King  found  a  long-dreaded  and  serious 
dilemma  awaiting  him  in  the  proposed  advent  of  the  Queen.  Caro- 
line, who  had  been  abroad  since  1814,  now  lost  no  time  in  informing 
her  friends  that  she  intended  to  return  and  assert  her  rights  as 
Queen  of  England.  The  anxiety  with  regard  to  her  proceedings 
did  much  towards  retarding  the  King's  recovery.  On  the  first 
Sunday  after  his  accession,  February  6th,  he  recollected  that  no 
alteration  had  been  made  in  the  Liturgy,  and  this  greatly  agitated 
him.  In  some  of  the  churches  that  day  the  Queen  was  prayed  for, 
in  some  her  name  was  omitted.  On  February  14th  the  Cabinet 
sat  till  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  devoting  their  consideration 
to  the  future  of  this  question.  The  King,  however,  refused  to  allow 
the  Queen's  name  to  appear  in  the  Liturgy,  and  in  response  to  the 
urgent  representations  of  some  of  the  Ministers,  he  replied  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  alter  his  decision,  whoever  should  ask  him. 

Dr.  Parr  alone  appears  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  for  a  whole  year  did  not  fail  every  Sunday  to  pray 
loudly  and  emphatically  for  Queen  Caroline.  In  January,  1821,  when 
he  wrote  to  Coke  to  announce  that,  on  his  approaching  birthday — 

"  My  numerous  guests  and  this  host  will  have  the  satisfaction 
and  the  honour  of  drinking  a  bumper  to  the  munificent  founder 
of  our  feast,  in  a  gigantic  chine,  a  turkey  almost  unreasonable, 
a  brace  of  pheasants  and  a  brace  of  hares  ...  an  imperial, 
rather  than  a  regal  present ;  " — 

he  added  triumphantly  : — 

"  If  you  were  a  parson  I  should  raise  a  laugh  by  telling  you 
that  our  most  loyal  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of 
London  were  guilty  of  a  strange  oversight  when  they  counter- 
signed for  the  order  for  omitting  the  name  of  the  Queen  in  the 
Liturgy.  We  have  in  the  Church  what  is  called  a  Bidding  Prayer,1 
and  you  may  learn  from  any  Cantab  or  any  Oxonian  that  it  is 
used  in  the  University  Church  before  sermon.  It  was  prepared 
for  the  use  of  all  churches  when  I  was  a  boy:  my  orthodox 
pastor  used  it  in  his  pulpit  at  Harrow.  Our  orthodox  wiseacres 
somehow  or  other  forget  this  prayer  when  the  King  and  Royal 
Family  make  a  figure ;  and,  therefore,  having  no  directions  to  the 
contrary,  I  boldly  pray  for  our  Gracious  Queen  Caroline — and 
by  strict  construction  of  law  I  should  be  guilty  of  censure  if  I 
did  not  pray  for  her.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Parr's  conduct  in  this  matter  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction 

to  himself,  and  in  his  eyes  afforded  fresh  excuse  for  the  loss  of  the 

1  The  Bidding  Prayer  it  used  it  various  public  schools  and  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  University  Church  before  the  official  sermon  every  Sunday  in  Term 
time ;  it  commemorates  all  former  benefactors  of  the  University,  including  the  names  of 
the  reigning  King  and  Queen* 
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bishopric  which  he  knew  to  have  been  his  due,  "  I  think,  Sir," 
he  announced  on  one  occasion,  "  that  I  have  stuff  in  me  to  make  a 
Bishop  of,  but,  Sir,  I  would  always  speak  my  mind.  I  burnt  my 
quarters  with  the  old  gentleman  (George  III)  by  loudly  protesting 
against  that  wicked  American  war ;  and  with  the  young  gentleman 
(George  IV)  by  taking  the  part  of  his  much-injured  wife."1 

It  is  probable^  however,  that  George  IVs  belief  in  the  misconduct 
of  the  Queen  was  genuine.  Still  more  is  it  obvious  that  had  he, 
penonally,  been  moxfc  respected,  the  Queen's  cause  would  have  met 
with  sterner  criticism  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  In  the  after- 
light thrown  on  events,  there  appears  little  doubt  that  her  mind 
was  unhinged ;  for  even  while  the  more  serious  charges  against  her 
were  recognised  to  be  fictitious,  her  warmest  partisans  were  forced 
to  admit  that  h$r  general  conduct  was  deplorably  deficient  in  tact 
and  dignity.  But  all  the  circumstances  of  her  ill-omened  marriage 
— a  marriage  which,  at  the  best,  had  been  but  legalised  bigamy, 
which  the  Prince  himtelf  had  severed  within  a  year,  and  to  which  he 
had  never  subsequently  been  faithful — made  it  inevitable  that 
any  endeavour  on  his  part  to  act  the  role  of  the  injured  husband 
should  recoil  more  seriously  upon  himself.  The  sense  of  fair  play 
was  aroused  throughout  the  nation ;  they  felt  that,  for  all  which  the 
Queen  might  have  become,  the  King  had  himself  to  thank ;  and 
Caroline,  instead  of  being  condemned  for  her  levity,  became  the 
heroine  of  the  rabble,  the  martyred  Queen  of  an  adoring  mob. 
Those  of  more  unbiased  judgment  were  disgusted  at  the  scandal 
and  publicity  of  proceedings  which,  even  assuming  her  to  be  guilty, 
were  extremely  impolitic.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  Coke  and  Lord 
Albemarle,  were  all  agreed  that,  until  actual  immorality  had  been 
proved,  the  Queen  was  entitled  to  be  considered  innocent,  to  be 
recognised  as  Queen  of  England,  and  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  Liturgy 
as  such  ;  still  more,  that  an  attempt  like  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
to  brand  her  officially  with  disgrace,  must  result  in  degrading  Royalty 
and  in  inflaming  the  people.  In  June,  1820,  the  Duke  went  down  to 
Holkham  to  attend  the  Sheep-shearing — a  function  which  he  seldom 
missed — when,  despite  his  recent  reconciliation  with  the  Court, 
he  expressed  his  disgust  very  freely  to  Coke  with  regard  to  the  Im- 
pending trial,  and  subsequently  wrote  as  follows  : — 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"  Dear  Coke,  aM  *4^  18*0. 

"I  cannot  allow  this  day  to  pass  without  expressing  to 
you  my  best  thanks  for  all  your  friendly  attentions  to  me  during 
my  delightful  stay  at  Holkham.    Untill  this  morning  I  have  not 

1  iVmooj,  Vol.  I,  p.  31. 
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hid  a  moment  to  myself,  and  naturally  a  multiplicity  of  business 
had  accumulated  for  my  return.  When  I  left  Albemarle  to  return 
here  I  felt  a  pang  I  can  not  describe,  but 'I  own  I  was  glad  you 
were  not  in  the  roditat  at  the  moment  when  I  set  off,  for 
leave  at  all  times  is  unpleasant,  but  doubly  so  when 'combined 
the  idea  that  one  is  going  to  meet  trouble.  That  this * has  been 
pretty  much  the  case  since  my  arrival  you  may  easily  guess.  The 
rfcri  is  full  of  stories,  and  one  hardly  knows  what  to  beHeve ; 
however,  this  is  certain,  that  our  friend  Albemarle,  instead  of 
enjoying  and  attending  to  his  Harvest,  will  have  to  be  at  the  House 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  if  not  there,  the  fine  of  three 
hundred  Pounds  a  day  is  to  be  levied  from  him  and  each  of  the 
defaulters  who  do  not  attend  to  the  orders  df  the  House. 

"  Erskine  is,  I  understand,  to  present  another  petition  from  the 
Queen  this  evening,  demanding  to  know  the  nature,  the  place, 
and  the  time  of  the  charges  Which  are  to  be  brought  against  her. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  will  be  refused,  so  much  the  Worse ; 
but  as,  till  now,  I  am  not  forded  to  be  present,  so  I  avoid  appearing 
untill  I  can  help  it,  and  as  I  hive  not  sought  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  Libel  matter,  feo  I  am  not  to  be  blamed  when  conscien- 
tiously performing  a  painful  Duty  which  I  can  not  avoid. ' 

"  In  our  times  the  Crown  has  not  been  so  much  in  danger 
as  at  present,  and  those  who  have  brought  matters  to  such  a  Crisis, 
and  have  not  ventured  to  caution  the  higher  powers  upon  so 
serious  a  Case,  have  much  to  answer  both  to  their  Sovereign  and 
to  the  Country.  ... 

"The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  with  whom  I  dined  yesterday, 
desired  her  best  Compliments  to  you  and  Nfiss  Coke,  of  which 
I  promised  to  take  charge.  She  spoke  in  raptures  of  HcJkham 
and  bf  her  reception  there ;  I  could  only  join  and  chorus  the 
remarks.  Your  dinner  is  indeed  for  Friday  next,  when  I  hope 
you  will  meet  some  of  your  friends,  George  Anson  will  be  of  the 
-  party  and  Mr.  (illegible]  has  likewise  accepted  of  the  invitation. 
'  I  address  this  to  Norwich  as  I  imagine  you  will'  be  there  on  account 
of  the  assizes.  <  Hoping  that  your  leg  is  quite  mended,  I  take  my 
leave  of  you  for  the  present  with 

"  sighing  myself  most  sincerely, 
\  "  My  de*r  Coke, 

"  Your  ever  obliged  and.  devoted 

"  Augustus  Frederick." 

In  public,  however,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  view  of  his  being 
newly  restored  to  favour  with  the  King,  did  not  wish  to  express  his 
opinions  too  freely  at  this  juncture.    Therefore,  he  sent  a  letter 
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to  the  Chancellor  begging  to  be  ebccused  from  being  present  at  the 
trial,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity.  When  this  letter  was.  read  out 
in  the  House,  the  Duke  of  York  exclaimed  angrily  :  "  I  have  much 
stronger  ground  for  asking  leave  of  absence  than  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  yet  I  shbuld  be  ashamed  not  to  be  present  to  do  mjr  duty ! " 
This  remark  was  not  well  received,  and  the  D&ke  of  Sussex  was 
given  leave  of  absence  with  scarcdy  a  dissentient  voice. 
*  Early  in  August  Coke:  attended  a  meeting  in  Norwich  to  protest 
against  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  and  to  support  a  petition 
to  the  House  6f  fcominons  against  the  bill.1  Meanwhile,  his  friend, 
Lord  Albemarle,  as  the  Duke  had  anticipated, :  bitterly  lamented 
being' absent  from  his' harvest  and  forced  tb  spend  the  lovely  summer 
days  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  House.  "  I  think,"  he  Wrbte 
to  Holkhafli,  on  August  20th,  "if  we  sit  daily,  only  for  six  hours, 
from  ten  td  four,  some  weeks  must  be  wanting  to  get  through  it. 
I  am  going  tomorrow  till  Thursday  to  Holland  House ;  we  shall 
come  into  London  every  morning,  but  it  will  be'  pleasanter  to  dine 
and  sleep  in  the  country."2  On  Septemher  3rd  he  wrote  :  "  The 
moment  I  am  released  I  intend  to  go  to  Greys  for  one  night,  and  then 
to  Lexham,  and  from  thence  the  following  morning  to  Holkham. 
I  will  just  *top  to  tell  my  story,  and  then  wish  to  hurry  home  to  see 
the  remainder  of  my  harvest,  for  it  will  scarcely  be  over."  During 
their  -father/a  absence  at  the  trial,  Lady  Anne  and  her  sister  stayed 
at.HoUduun  with  Miss  Coke,  and  Lord  Albemarle  wrote  almost  daily 
to  Lady  Anne  in  order  that  she  might  keep  Mr.  Coke  informed  of 
what  he  .facetiously  terms  the  proceedings  Of  "  Mr.  Coke's  friend 
— His  Majesty!"8  When  the  prosecution,  closed,  the  trial  was 
adjourned  till  October,  at  which  date  •  Lord  Albemarle  resumed 
his  post  in  the  House  of  Lords,,  and  Lady  Anne  oboe  more  returned 
to  HoUtjbam* 

1  This  is  the  only  instance  which  I  have  traced  In  which'  Coke  took  an  active  part  on 
tile  Quota's  behalf}  but  that  he  did  not  fail  systematically  to  do  *•  is  shown  by  the  Norwich 
poet-laureate,  J.  Parkinson,  who,  in  a  doggerel  entitled,  The  ln<Uf€*dtnt>  State^m**  ,\  4 
respectful  tribute  to  T.  W.  Coke,  sings  : — 

"  At  each  public  Meeting  it  plainly  it  seen 
You  felt  as  a  Man  for  our  ill-fated  Queen  5 
It  was  lucky  for  her  there  were  many  like  you, 
Who  exerted  themselves  for  to  bring  full  in  view, 
Botji  Art  and  Jfcceptioft  you  plainly  could  find 
Were  employed  for  to  make  every  Briton  inclined 
To  treat  our  lov'd  Queen  With  mark'd  disrespect, 
But,  tfrank  God,  her  cause  you  did  never  neglect 
To  espouse  in  a  manner  that  plainly  foretold 
You  thought  the  .Italians  were,  cited  by  gold  "  $  etc. 
8  Lord  Holland  took  a  house  in  London  every  year,  Holland  House  being  completely 
in  the  country.     The  walk  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Kensington  after  dusk  was  lonely 
aad  dangerous,  being  infested  with  footpads.     (Df»  Drew,  Holland  House  MS.) 

*  These  letters,  from  the  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  George  Keppel,  have 
already  appeared  in  Fifty  Teari  of  My  Life,  VoL  II,  pp.  125-36.  '  I  therefore  only  insert 
which  was  sot  previously  published  in  falfc. 
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On  Thursday,  October  26th,  Lord  Albemarle  wrote : — 

"  My  dearest  Anne, 

"  We  can  now  guess  when,  but  not  how  our  business  will 
end.  In  ten  days  it  will  be  decided,  and,  if  it  is,  I  fear  rioting 
is  unavoidable  in  London. 

"  Prince  Leopold  is  just  returned  from  calling  at  Brandenburg 
House.  The  Queen  did  not  see  him*  He  has  disgraced  himself 
by  not  receiving  her  in  his  own  house  when  she  arrived  without  a 
friend  to  protect.  It  is,  perhaps,  never  too  late  to  do  right. 
Lady  FitzwilUam  is  going  to  the  Queen  as  soon  as  the  Solicitor- 
General  has  finished.  Carlton  House  is  now  called  Nero's  Hotel. 
If  the  Lords  decide  against  the  Queen,  I  shall  go  to  pay  my  respects 
to  her,  being  convinced  of  her  innocence.  If  she  is  acquitted  by 
the  Lords  I  shall  not  go,  being  determined  to  go  to  no  Court. 
I  have  heard  enough  in  forty-two  days  to  be  determined  not 
to  trouble  myself  about  Kings  and  Queens. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Albemarle." 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  November  the  House  divided  oh  the 
second  reading— Contents,  123  ;  Non-contents,  95  ;  Majority  28. 
"  The  instant  the  attendance  is  over  I  shall  set  off  for  Holkham, 
where  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  all  again,"  wrote  Lord  Albemarle 
impatiently.  "  I  thought  of  the  battue  yesterday,  and  was  glad 
the  day  was  so  fine."  On  the  10th  November  Lord  Liverpool 
withdrew  his  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  and  the  event  was  cele- 
brated with  rejoicing  throughout  the  land.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Sussex  set  off  on  a  round  of  visits,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  arrived  at  Holkham.  The  part  which  he  had 
played  in  not  supporting  the  trial  of  the  Queen  rendered  him 
exceedingly  popular,  and  he  was  greeted  eu  route  by  enthusiastic  cries 
of  "  The  Queen  and  Sussex  for  ever !  " 

The  following  Christmas  he  was  again  expected  at  Holkham, 
but  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  Thomas 

William  Coke. 
"  Dear  Coke,  u  Christmas  Daj%  1820. 

"  This  day  recalls  to  my  mind  that  I  was  to  have  been  with 
you  where  I  should  have  been  most  happy,  and  therefore  I  must 
console  myself  in  some  degree  by  writing  you  a  few  lines,  and  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  sad  disappointment  at  being  prevented  to 
fulfill  [sic]  a  promise  which,  in  every  account,  would  have  been 
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most  dear  to  me.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  mind  and  heart  are 
completely  with  you  at  this  moment. 

"  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Glover1  upon  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  County 
muting*  ought  to  be,  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  a  more  arbitrary 
expression,  must  be  called  to  address  His  Majesty  and  both  Houses 
upon  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  expressing  in  firm  and 
Constitutional  language  the  abhorrence  of  the  country  to  the 
measures  which  have  been,  and  are  at  present,  favoured ;  their 
detestation  of  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties ;  and  an  earnest 
recommendation  that  all  further  proceedings  relating  to  the  Q. 
qhould  be  dropt,  except  for  making  a  Provision  suitable  to  bet  rqnk 
and  fbr  ^restoring  her  name  to  the  Liturgy,  accompanied  with  every 
other  advantage  to  which  she  has  a  right  from  her  situation. 

"  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  expressed 
himself  most  kindly  towards  you,  and  seemed  delighted  with  his 
party  at  Holkham.  I  found  him  very  right  in  his.  principles, 
expressing  himself  most  correctly  upon  the  State  of  Affairs,  and 
fully  satisfied  that  something  must  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  that 
this  could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  Change  of  Measures  and  of 
Men.  Indeed,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  other  of  the  family 
coincided  with  me  in  opinions  which  I  have  long  formed  and  whidh 
I  never  can  alter.  Live  and  let  live  is  one  of  your  admirable  pro- 
verbs, a  sentiment  so  congenial  with  the  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, that,  who  does  not  act  upon  it,  I  set  down  for  an  enemy  to 
Society  as  well  as  to  his  Country. 

"  On  Tuesday  next  my  son  is  to  have  the  happiness  of  being  your 
guest.  I  hope  you  will  Hke  him,,  for,  without  vanity,  I  can  say  he 
is  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  himself 
friends  wherever  he  has  teen.  My  happiness  would  have  been 
much  greater  could  I  have  met  him  there,  but,  alas,  I  am  under 
the  command  of  a  surgeon  who,  I  fear,  will  keep  possession  of  my 
unfortunate  carcass  for  some  time,  but  as  I  am  assured  that  I  shall 
be  ultimately  cured,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  submit  to  severe 
discipline  without  a  murmur.  J^ord  Liverpool,  I  am  told,  tendered 
his  resignation  on  Saturday,  but  luckily  has  not  been  accepted. 
Russell  states  that  Peel  refuses  the  offer  of  being  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  so  that  the  present  Cabinet  appears  to  be  in  a 
glorious  state  of  confusion.  When  Rogues  fall  out,  honest  men 
may  hope  to  gain  the  day.  God  grant  that  in  the  present  instance 
this  proverb  may  prove  true.  .  .  .  We  must  not  be  out  of  humour 
if  we  cannot  carry  matters,  just  as  we  wish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  ought  to  redouble  our  exertions.  .  .  .  Should  you  agree  with 
me,  there  should  be  another  Resolution  introduced  approving 

1  Archdeacon  Glover,  the  Duke's  private  chaplain* 
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of  the*  conduct  of  those  Peers  who  upon  Constkutioiul  grounds 
resisted  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.. 

"  Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Miss  Coke  and  to  every 
other  member  of  your  family  who  may  be  at  Holkham,  and  believe 
me  always,  my  dear  Coke,  with  every  sentiment  of  affectionate 
regard  and  real  esteetn,  ' 

*  * 

"As  sincerely  as  unalterably  yours  ever, 

"Augustus  Frederick. 

1  * 

"  George  Keppel  spent  with  m«  thxee  months,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  I  was  quite  sorry  to,  part  wif&  hipci." 

«,     »    ■>  .         ..''.■  .'■ 

In  the  f ollpwing  August,  however,  the  unfortunate  Queen  settled 

all  disputes  unexpectedly  by  her  depniae.   In  the,  eyes  of  her  partisans, 

her  exit  at  this  psychological  juncture  .confirmed  her  in  all  the. glory 

of  martyrdom.  ,  The  Rev.  J.  Horseman,  the  poetaster  before  alluded 

to,.  8en,t  Coke  a  copy  of  a  sermpr*  preached  by  him. the  Sunday 

following  the  Queen's  death  ; t  in  which,  while  plainly  hinting  that 

her  life  as  well  as  her  honour  had  been  attempted  by  her  enemies, 

he  extols  her  a$  a  "  Christian  heroine  and  a  Christian  Martyr/9  *nd 

f Qreteils  that,  in  the  future,  "  every  nation  upon  earth  will  revere 

})er  as  a  great  and  good  woman/*    He  mentions  .also  that  the  last 

words  she  uttered  were  ;   "  They  have  destroyed  me,  but  I  forgive 

them  ;   I,  die  at  peace  with  all  mankind  !  "    He,  .enclosed  with  the 

sermon  some  verses  of  his  own  composition,  far  from  complimentary 

to  the  King  : —  ; 

:      •     *HE  ANNOUNCEMENT — AN  IMPBOMFTO. 

1  "And  is  she  dead  ? "  the  eager1  Monarch  dried, 
•  •  ■         M  Sweet  Bsterhazy  theft  shall  be  our  bride:         •    * 
George  is  himself  again,  so  Whbe  and  frisky* 
! Conic  let  us  drink  our  <fear  new,  Queen  in  whiskey  I"    : 


i     i 


i 


THE   KING'S  FIRST  SPEECH   TO   HIS   IRISH.  SUBJECTS 
ON    LANDING   IN    IRELAND. 

"Papist  and  Protestant,  and  Whig  and  Tory, 
In  loyal  concord  join  to  rake  my  glory. 
I  love  your  whiskey  and  have  lost  my  wife ; 
This  is  the  happiest  moment  of  my  fife ! 
My  radicals  cry  c  Blarney.!/ — No  such  thing ; 
You  love,  as  Englishmen  once  loved,  your  King. 
And  I'm  your  loving  King  by  Right  Divine. 
'  your  healths  I'll  drink  in  whiskey  ;  drink  ye  mine ! 
Mine'  is  an  Irish,  not  an  English  heart. 
What  joy  to  come !  what  sorrow  to  depart ! 
While  I  can  stay  with  you,  ofa  I  let's  be  gay ) 
The  Queen  is  dead!  Hip !  Whiskey !  Hip !  Horray ! 
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Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  wrote  privately  to 
Archdeacon  Glover : — 

"  Lord  Albemarle  and  Coke  dined  with  me  on  Thursday  last ; 
of  course  it  was  a  quiet  party,  as  I  am  anxious  on  every  account 
to  show  respect  when  it  is  necessary ;  but  from  the  intimacy 
between  these  Gentlemen  and  me,  I  consider  them  as  much  my 
intimates  as  I  am  theirs  when  I  happen  to  find  myself  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  in  the  county  'of  Norfolk/9 

About  the  same  date  Coke  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Francis 
Burden,  in  which)  whilq  requesting  information  an  certain  agricul- 
tural matters,  he  refers  to  the  death  of  the  Queen  in  terms  at  once 
feeling  and  rational. 

Sir  Francis  Burden  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Dear  Coke,  "Kirry  Park,  Aug.  gti,  182 1. 

f  Forgive  thfe  trouble  so  miserable  a  Sciolist  "as  mdKlf 
in  the  nbble  wience  of  agriculture  presumes  td   gfk\yom\>y 


pestering  you  with  questions  which  cahnot  but  makkyduAu^h 
at  him ;  but  the  enclosed  herb  k  pronounced  here  torn,  a  roxidus 
weed,  Which  I,  on  the' contrary,  take  to  be  the  grass  you  said  was 
so  valuable  and  which  you  call'd  Jaf royr,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lectiAn.  '  Have  the  goodness  to  tell1  me 'Whether  ft  is  oj;  not,  and 
if  not,  have  the  goodness  to  enclose  me  a  specimen  that 'I  mzf  bee 
th£  difference.  I  hope  you  have  had  better  weather  in  Norfolk 
than  we  have  here,  otherwise  Ld.  Liverpool's  remedy,  a  bad 
harvest,  is  nearly  certain  to  take  place,  than  wlptfx  there  can 
scarcely  be,  in  my  apprehension,  a  greater  evil,  and  we  had  cer- 
tainly better  bear  the  ills  we  have. than  such  a  remedy*  ' 
.  "3p  the  poor  Queen  is  gftqe,  and  made;,  an  honourable  exit ; 
poor  thing;!  it  is  well  over ;  no  one,  wishing  her  >ve}l,  coujd  wish 
it  otherwise.  She  could  npt  have  remained  jwith  dignity,  nor 
have  departed  in,  better  time  or  manner*  .Her,  memory  will* 
if  I  an*  not  mistaken,  be  respected,  and  her  sad  lot  nefver  menttipnect 
without  a,  ?igb.    The  first  new, of  her  death  will  perhaps  bring 

.  the  K|ng  joy,  bjut  sorrow  will  succeed,  if  not  repentance. 

"  Pray  S}ake  jqy  remembrance  acceptable  to  your  admirable; 
kind — what  ghall  I  say  I — angelic  daughter.  This  is  not  flattery, 
n^r  hyperbole.;,  for  I  can  of  truth  say  of  angelic  natures  I  can 

,  form  no  other  conception.    This  is  all  very  idle,  you  may  perhaps 

say,  about  a  bit  of  grassj—be  it  so,  it  givqs  me  an  opportunity  of 

,  expressing  with  how  much  esteem  and  sincerity  I  subscribe 

•  mJrself  t  *  Yours,  F.  BtTRDBTT. 

**  N.B.  Another  query — when  was  it  Albemarle's  servant 
covered  his  grass  fields  with  itraw  t  " 


(Ifal 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  "  CLIPPINGS  " 

1821 

*£tat.  67 

EANWHILE  the  year  1821  had  been  marked  for  Coke 
by  a  great  and  overwhelming  sorrow.  In  January, 
while  the  house  was  still  filled  with  the  family  party 
which  had  assembled  for  Christmas,  Mrs.  Blackwell, 
Coke's  sistei^in-law,  was  taken  seriously  ilL 

"  In  consequence  of  this  [wrote  Roscoe  to  his  wife,  on  January 
nth]  all  our  visitors  have  left  us,  and  we  only  sit  down  seven  or 
eight  to  dine.  I  proposed  to  leave  also,  but  neither  the  ladies 
nor  Mr.  Coke  would  hear  of  it,  and  Miss  Coke  said  she  was  sure  he 
would  be  hurt  if  I  pressed  for  it,  for  he  considered  me  as  one  of 
the  family." 

The  invalid  was  attended  devotedly  by  her  three  daughters; 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  her  illness  could  have  but  one 
termination,  however  long  that  fatal  event  might  be  postponed  by 
careful  nursing.  Lady  Anson,  who  was  always  ready  to  share  and 
relieve  the  sorrows  of  others,  despite  the  fact  that  her  recent  widow- 
hood had  left  her  health  considerably  impaired,  helped  the  unhappy 
girls  to  minister  to  their  dying  mother,  and  did  her  utmost  to  soften 
the  parting  which  she  saw  would  soon  be  inevitable.  In  February 
Coke  was  obliged  to  leave  Holkham  on  account  of  his  Parliamentary 
duties,  and  he  did  so  in  expectation  of  hearing  of  Mrs.  Blackwell's 
death  upon  his  return.  Great  was  his  distress  on  again  reaching 
Holkham  to  find  a  yet  more  piteous  state  of  affairs  awaiting  him 
than  that  which  he  had  left.  What  had  occurred  is  related  in  his 
own  words  and  in  a  letter  of  which  the  simplicity  not  only  enhances 
the  sincerity,  but,  moreover,  affords  an  interesting  glimpse  into 
thoughts  and  belief*  in  regard  to  which  only  the  stress  of  a  strong 
emotion  could  withdraw  his  habitual  reticence. 

43* 
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Thomas  William  Cake  to  William  Roscoe. 

"  My.  dear  Friend,  "  *».  i  ** 

"  How  can  word*  of  comfort  drop  from  my  pen  when  I 
tell  you  that  upon  xny  return  from  town  I  found  a  house  of 
mourning ! 

"  AUtny  grandchildren,  more  or  l«s  ill  with  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  Lady  Anson's  second  daughter  at  the  point  of  death,  who, 
after  a  week's  painful  suffering,  died  on  Friday  morning ! 

"  It  was  an  awfi)l  event  to  witness,  Youth  and  Age  equally 
presenting  the  image  of  Death  ;  and  calling  for  exertions  which 
my  beloved  and  dearest  daughter  was  alone  equal  to.  God  grant 
she  may  not  sniffer  in  the  conflict,  but  I  fear  for  ner  more  than  I 
can  express.  Her  piety  and  Christian  resignation  is  a  good  lesson 
to  the  living;  Her  highly- wrought  Spirit  rises  through  the  Veil 
that  divides  the  World  of  Spirits  from  this  Earth,  and  follows  the 
liberated  Soul  into  a  state  of  happiness.  No  gloomy  dread  op- 
presses her  of  the  last  hour  with  its  fears  and  apprehensions, 
from  whiqh  Christians  know  their  Saviour  has  set  them  free. 
As  a  matter  of  knowledge,  this  truth  is  admitted ;  but  in  how 
few,  how  very  few  is  it  incorporated  as  an  actual  Principle  when 
called  upon,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  her  !  With  head,  heart  and  in 
all  veneration  I  know  that  she  bends  in  submission  to  the  Will  of 
God ;  and  I  devoutly  pray  that  Will  may  speak  comfort  to  her 
under  all  events,  and  particularly  under  the  present  trying  visita- 
tion. 

"  What  more  can  I  say,  but  that  to  a  merciful  Father  belong 
the:  issues  of  Life  and  Death,  and  that  what  He  permits  must  be 
for  the  ultimate  happiness  of  all. 

'   "  Mia.  Blackwell  dtill.  clings  to  life,1  and.  in  a  most  wonderous 
.ibanjiert;  but  I  think  she  cannot  hold  out  many  days  longer/' 

Lady  Anson  herself  wrote  pathetically  to  Roscoe,  relating  that^ 
believing-  her  own  daughter  to  be  less  ill  than  the  other  invalids, 
she  had  neglected  her  to  attend  to  them,  and  had  thus,  as  she  now 
feared,  contributed  to  bring  about  the  fatal  result :  "  Yet  tormenting 
myself  wifh  these  thoughts,'9  she  said,  "is  certainly  contrary  to 
my  own  creed  of  not  attributing  too  much  to  second  causes,  as 
expressed  in  the  fines  /which  I  believe  Fanny  Blackwell  sent  you, 
though  they  are  but  little  worthy  of  your  perusal.  .  .  .  How 
beautiful/'  she  adds,  "  and  how  appropriate  to  my  loss  and  my 
regrets  are  the  lines  you  sent  my  father  of  your  daughter's  writing  !  " 
•  Under  any  stress  of  sorrow,  or  in  the  excitement  of  some  un- 
expected event,  both  Roscoe  and  his  friends  at  Holkham  appear  til 

2F 
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have  sought  the  solace  of  venting  their  feelings  in  verse.  A  short  time 
before,  in  the  month  of  January,  Roscoe  had  written  some  lines 
in  honour  of  Lady  Anson's  birthday,  in  which  he  referred  to  her 
as  surrounded  by  a  "gaily  circling  band"  of  children;  and  she 
how  points  out  to  him  sadly  how  soon  there  has  come  a  vacant 
space  in  that  gay  band  of  his  poetic  fancy.  Similarly,  in  the  midst  of 
the  grief  which  now  enveloped  the  household,  Miss  Coke  addressed 
several  little  poems  to  her  sister,  which  are  touching  in  their  simple 
homage  and  their  unaffected  admiration  for  the  brave  unselfishness 
of  that  Unhappy  mother.  One  little  poem,  written  in  a  somewhat 
different  strain,  however,  is  dated  as  early  as  January  16th,  and  runs 
as  follows : — 

(  FROM   A   HUMBLE   POET  AND   SINCERE  ADMIRER 

Yes,  o'er  thy  life  a  daily  beauty  reigns, 
A  harmony  of  deed — of  thought  refin'd ; 

When  conscious  dignity  in  all  sustains 
The  even  tenour  of  thy  guileless  mind. 

Ah !  why  explore  the  tedious  classic  page, 
Where  wit  and  feeling  shed  a  transient  gleam, 

When  thou  can'st  well  with  simplest  art  engage 
Our  pleased  attention  to  a  nobler  theme  ? ' 

A  theme  with  all  thy  native  spirit  fired, 
To  others  dear — albeit  unknown  to  thee ; 

A  living  theme  with  excellence  inspired, 
Reflecting  all  thy  soul's  effulgency ! 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  March,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible 
sigh  to  mark  the  close  of  her  lingering  illness,  Mrs.  Blackwell  passed 
away ;  and  Lady  Anson,  released  from  the  long  strain  upon  her 
powers  of  endurance,  took  the  bereaved  daughters  abroad  for  a 
change  of  scene,  which  both  she  and  they  badly  needed.  The 
following  summer  was  spent  by  Miss  Coke  quietly  in  the  country ; 
and  while  preparations  for  the  Coronation  of  George  IV  were  going 
forward  in  London,  a  scene  of  a  very  different  character  was  being 
enacted  at  Holkham,  where  the  forty-third  and  last  Sheep-shearing 
was  taking  place. 

"The  enjoyments  at  Holkham,"  pronounced  Dr.  Parr,  "far 
surpass  all  the  bustle  and  transient  pleasure  which  the  Coronation 

•  Will  afford.    I  detest  the  Tyrant  and  his  Vassels  more  and  more. 
The  Crown,  the  Parliament,  the  Administration,  the  Magistracy, 

,    and  the  Prelacy  are  every  hour  sinking  into  deeper  degradation." 

•  And  despite  the  attractions  elsewhere,  the  attendance  at  the 
Clippings  was  never  more  numerous  than  on  this  occasion.    The 
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house-guests,  who  assembled  on  July  ist,  numbered  about  eighty. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Lords  Erskine,  Nugent  and 
Arundel,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  William  Russell,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  (Earl  Marshal  of  England),  Lords  Althorp,  Tavistock, 
Bury,  Earl  Talbot  (the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  ;  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  French  Consul,  the  American  Minister, 
Count  Zanoruski,  son  of  a  great  Polish  agriculturist,  and  many 
others,  who  were  reinforced  on  the  public  days  by  representatives- 
from  every  country  in  England,  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  from  America,  Russia,  Nova  Scotia,  France,  Sweden 
and  Poland. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  park  became  alive  with  people 
who  all  congregated  outside  the  house ;  the  first  to  arrive  were  the 
tenantry  and  farmers,  who  had  looked  forward  for  weeks  beforehand 
to  this,  the  great  event  of  their  year ;  next  came  friends  from  the 
neighbourhood,  who  brought  their  house-parties  with  them ;  and, 
later,  visitors  from  a  distance,  some  of  whom  had  started  soon  after 
daybreak.  Later  still,  as  a  rule,  these  were  joined  by  arrivals  of 
greater  importance,  noted  strangers  who  had  journeyed  far,  in  order 
to  be  present,  and  to  whom  the  gathering  represented  solely  a  scienti- 
fic, not  a  social  function ;  till,  finally,  the  party  within  the  house 
joined  those  without,  and  the  vast  crowd  became  a  strange  and 
representative  assembly — royalty,  ambassadors,  agriculturists,  scien- 
tists, foreigners  who  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of  English,  and 
Norfolk  farmers,  many  of  whom  had  never  left  their  native  county. 

In  days  when  locomotion  was  slow  and  expensive,  to  many  this 
gathering  was  the  one  occasion  on  which  they  met  friends  whom 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  destined  never  to  see.  The  greetings 
which  were  eagerly  exchanged,  the  excitement  of  expected  or  un- 
expected encounters,  the  task  of  discovering  and  watching  the 
celebrated  men  who  were  present,  the  vast  hum  of  conversation, 
the  whirling  wheels  and  clattering  hoofs  which  momentarily  heralded 
fresh  arrivals,  the  interest  of  recognising  these  new-comers  thus 
ceaselessly  appearing  to  swell  the  crowd — all  formed  a  scene  more 
easily  imagined  than  described,  and  throughout  which  the  genial 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  that  had  always  constituted  the  keynote 
of  the  meeting  was  never  lost  sight  of. 

Opposite  the  house,  meanwhile,  a  pretty  scene  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  onlookers.  A  party  of  little  girls,  directed  and  assisted 
by  a  couple  of  women,  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flax 
and  hemp,  some  spinning  and  some  breaking  the  flax.  This  industry 
was  under  the  immediate  patronage  and  supervision  of  Miss  Coke, 
and  as  her  little  workers  shyly  responded  to  the  questions  of  the 
strangers  who  surrounded  them,  it  was  noticed  how  they  were 
anxiously  watching  the  door  through  which  she  was  shortly  to  ap- 
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pear.  Punctually  at  ten  o'clock  she  cam*  oat  on  to  the  lawn,  fol- 
lowed by  her  father  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  their  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  ovation  from  the  waiting  crowd. 
Coke  and  his  daughter  forthwith  greeted  as  many  of  their  friends 
as  was  practicable,  and  as  most  of  those  present  were  desirous  to  have 
this  distinction,  it  was  no  slight  task  to  satisfy  even  a  small  portion 
of  those  who  gathered  about  them  upon  the  lawn.  Soon,  however. 
Coke  mounted  his  horse,  and  while  Miss  Coke  remained  behind  to 
devote  her  attention  to  the  guests  who  elected  to  spend  the  day  in 
the  house  and  grounds,  those  who  were  prepared  to  follow  their  host 
formed  into  line,  and  riding,  driving,  or  walking,  the  long  procession 
set  off. 

Each  day  had  its  special  business  allotted  to  it.  In  1 821,  upon  the 
first  day  they  went  over  the  farms,  saw  the  inoculated  pasture, 
inspected  the  prize  cattle  and  boars,  studied  any  fresh  implements 
which  had  been  brought  into  use  and  witnessed  the  sheep-shearing 
in  the  barn.  After  this  they  rode  over  more  distant  parts  of  the  estate 
and  inspected  the  land  there,  the  crops  and  cattle-stacks.  At  the 
large  farms,  refreshments  were  provided,  to  which,  after  their  long 
ride  in  the  keen  air,  they  did  ample  justice*  At  three  o'clock  they 
returned  to  Holkham  for  dinner. 

On  the  second  day  the  little  flax-makers  were  again  on  the  lawn 
exhibiting  a  different  part  of  their  industry.  The  procession  started 
at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day,  when  fresh  farms  were 
visited  and  different  types  of  grain  and  crops  inspected.  Next,  the 
houses  in  the  village  were  visited,  and  th£  schools  which  Coke  had 
been  building,  when  any  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the 
cottages,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cottage  gardens,  was  pointed 
out  and  criticised.  After  which  the  party  again  repaired  to  Holkham 
for  dinner. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  inspecting  the  cafcaaes  of  the  beasts 
which  had  been  slaughtered,  and  to  the  distribution  of  prizes — 
a  long  and  arduous  task  ;  while  the  final  dinner  and  speeches  which 
followed  lasted,  in  all,  about  seven  hours. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  proceedings  were  ended  as  far  as  the  general 
public  Were  concerned,  but  the  house-guests  stayed  on,  papers  were 
read  upon  agricultural  subjects,  and  agricultural  improvements 
discussed. 

And  throughout  all  this  time,  the  personal  energy  which  was 
required  of  Coke  almost  defies  description.  Not  only  had  he  to  enact 
the  duties  of  host  to  the  large  party  of  guests  staying  in  the  house, 
but,  as  Dr.  Rigby  points  out,  the  three  public  days  called  for  exertions 
on  his  part  which  would  have  exhausted  the  endurance  and  tried  the 
strength  of  most  men.  Everything  depended  on  his  individual 
energy  and  tact.   It  rested  with  him  to  souse  the  interest  and  to  keep 
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the  attention  of  a  large  crowd  of  varied  nationality,  status  and  calibre; 
to  guide  the  conversation  to  topics  which  it  was  desirable  to  discuss ; 
to  please  all,  to  interest  all,  to  offend  none.  Still  more,  the  majority 
of  that  crowd  expected  from  him  some  recognition  and  attention 
as  individuals,  and  it  is  said  that  never,  however  large  the  assembly, 
did  he  fail  to  recognise  a  friend,  or  to  give  a  cordial  greeting,  where 
this  was  expected  and  valued. 

Dr.  Rigby  describes  how  Mr.  Coke  was,  each  day,  the  first  on 
horseback,  how,  throughout  the  lengthy  morning  ride,  it  was  he 
alone  who  was  the  life  of  the  long  train  who  looked  to  him  as  their 
leader,  he  who  directed  their  attention  to  whatever  was  worthy  of 
inspection,  who  explained  with  untiring  patience  whatever  required 
explanation,  who,  without  seeming  to  dictate,  kept  the  conversation 
on  agricultural  subject*.  "The  interest  excited  and  the  general 
gratification  derived  from  it  are  the  effects  of  his  sole  superintendence 
his  well-directed  single  personal  exertions,"  Dr.  Rigby  relates  ; 

He  is  everywhere  and  with  every  4ne.  ...  He  solicits  inquiry 
from  every  one."1  At  each  halt  in  the  ride,  little  knots  of  people 
collected  round  him  and  listened  with  absorbed  interest  to  all 
that  he  said,  while  for  hours  he  thus  sustained  the  character  of  leader, 
lecturer  and  host. 

"On  the  last  day  his  exertions  were  most  extraordinary — yet, 
as  the  end  of  his  labours  approached,  instead  of  exhibiting  marks 
of  bodily  fatigue  or  mental  exhaustion,  he  seemed  to  acquire 
fresh  animation,  and  to  evince  to  the  last  an  undiminished  desire 
to  omit  nothing  which  could  inform  or  gratify  his  friends  ;  and, 
finally,  in  taking  leave,  he  again  showed  the  surprising  faculty 
before  adverted  to  of  recognising  and  noticing  large  numbers 
ahpost  individually.'*1 

.  *     *  • 

Other  contemporary  writers  confirm  the  account  of  how  his 
energy  never  appeared  to  flag,  his  patience  never  failed,  his  thought- 
fulness  was  never  at  fault.1  Yet  despite  his  almost  incredible  labours, 
he  always  siid  that  the  three  days  of  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearing 
weire  the  happiest  days  of  his  life. 

Robert  Owen,  the  famous  socialist  and  philanthropic  owner  of 
the  New  Lanark  cotton-mills4  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his 
visit  to  a  Hotkham  Sheepehearing. 

1  HoUkam  and  it i  Agriculture  (1818),  by  Dr.  Rigby,  p.  84. 

*  Op.cit.,?.  85. 
.  *  <Sex  of.  €0.  f  %A  Effort  •/  fit*  Trvumctiom  at  tie  Moikbam  Skttprsbarinfr  j8*l,  by 
R.  N.  Bacon  1  and  *A  Histdtmci  at  tkt  Court  of  London^  by  Richard  Ruth,  edited  by  kit  son, 
Benjamin  Ruth  (1873). 

4  Robert  Owen,  the  ton  of  «  Welskv  aaddler,  who  started  Kfe  aa  a  deapet^a  apprentice, 
by  the  age  of  nineteen  tad  rietn  to  be  manager  of  a  cotton  mill,  and  later  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  philanthropist,  Darid  Dale,  he  purchased  from  him  the  New  Lanark  Cotton 
Mitt*  an*  devoted  hit  Kfe  to  experiment!  in  todiUtt  propaganda. 
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"  I  was/'  hie  relates,  "  invited  by  the  ever-tobe-esteemed  and 
honoured  Mr.  Coke,  of  high  agricultural  fame*  at  Holkham,  to  his 
celebrated  annual  sheep-shearing,  and  to  accompany  oar  mutual 
friend,  his  Excellency  Richard  Rush,  the  then  much  respected 
ambassador  in  London  from  the  United  States.  We  went  to- 
gether, were  most  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Coke,  and  during 
our  stay  of  some  days  we  received  especial  marks  of  his  attention, 
although  his  house  was  filled  with  visitors  of  the  highest  rank  and 
liberal  talent. 

"  The  superior  Americans  were  great  favourites  with  Mr.  Coke* 
We  were  at  this  time  fifty  guests  in  his  house,  and  about  seven 
hundred  of  the  leading  friends  to  agriciikuf al  improvements  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  invited,  and  were  accommodated 
around  by  his  neighbours,  and  chief  tenants  of  superior  standing 
for  agricultural  acquirements. 

"  In  the  house  with  us  were  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  the  present 
Duke  of  Bedford,  then  Lord  Tavistock ;  Lord  Bradford ;  Sir 
Francis  Burdett ;  Joseph  Hume,  M  J\ ;  and  many  other  M.Ps., 
.  foreigners,  and  strangers,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten. 

"  The  order,  arrangement,  and  harmony,  with  which  this  aggre- 
gation of  so  many  guests  within,  and  of  important  operations 
without,  day  after  day,  were  conducted,  with  the  kind  attention 
of  Mr.  Coke  to  every  one,  and  his  fine  manly  self-possession  in 
directing  and  explaining  to  his  visitors  his  agricultural  experi- 
ments and  their  successful  progress,  gained  the  hearts  and  ad- 
miration of  every  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  this 
last  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  exhibition  and  gathering 
of  liberal  men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  abroad. 

"  Mr.  Coke  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  a  decided  honest 
Republican  in  principle,  and  no  respecter  of  persons  merely  on 
account  of  their  rank.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Rush  and  myself 
were  especially  noticed  by  him  during  our  visit,  and  he  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  giving  us  much  of  his  confidence.  He  told 
us  that  when  he  came  into  possession  of  the  Holkham  estate, 
it  was  let  at  3s.  per  acre.  This  price  he  thought  too  low,  and  he 
required  an  advance  of  two  shillings  per  acre*  The  tenants  said 
they  could  not  afford  to  give  5s.  per  acre  for  land  so  unproduc- 
tive, and  at  this  period  the  county  of  Norfolk  imported  consider- 
able quantities  of  wheat.  Mr.  Coke  told  them  that  if  they  could 
not  afford  to  give  5s.  an  acre,  he  would  take  the  estate  into  his 
own  hands,  and  would  try  what  he  could  make  of  it.  And  he 
told  us  he  was  then  receiving  25s.  an  acre  for  the  whole  estate, 
from  farmers  who  had  become  wealthy  while  paying  that  rent ; 
and  that  the  income  of  the  estate  had  risen  from  a  low  figure 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  it,  to  an  income  exceeding 
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fifty  thousand  a  year,  and  that  through  his  aid  and  example 
Norfolk  exforui  large  quantities  of  wheat ;  proTing  how  much 
one  man  of  earnest  purpose  can  accomplish  when  his  powers  are 
rightly  directed. 

"  Being  accustomed  in  my  own  proceedings  to  great  order  and 
systematic  arrangement  or  an  extensive  scale*  I  was  yet  sur- 
prised to  witness  the  order  and  arrangement  of  Mr.  Coke's  pro- 
ceedings, day  after  day,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  so  many 
new  measures  required  his  personal  attention.  I  expressed  to  Mr. 
Coke  my  surprise  at  seeing  no  hurry  or  confusion,  while,  in  the 
most  calm  .and  self-possessed  state  of  mind,  he  attended  day  by 
'  day  to  fifty  visitors,  several  of  them  of  high  distinction,  within 
his  house,  and  seven  hundred  during  the  day  who  were  out-visitors, 
but  to  whom  also  he  was  not  wanting  in  every  required  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  asked  the  secret  of  this  unique  appearance  in  the 
management  of  such  varied  and  extensive  operations. 

"  He  said-*-'  I  rise  at  five  o'clock,  and  go  into  the  office  of  Mr. 

*  Blbikie,  my  steward,  and  there  we  quietly  arrange  the  business 

*  for  the  day,  and  we  take  an  early  breakfast,  during  which  the 
'letters  and  papers  by  post  are  brought  to  me;   I  exkmine  my 

*  own,  and  attend  to  those  which  require  immediate  replies ; 
'  assort  those  for  my  guests  in  the  house,  who,  as  you  see,  break- 
'  fast  punctually  at  nine  o'clock,  and  while  they  are  at  breakfast, 
'  as  you  have  witnessed,  I  bring  in  the  letters  and  give  to  each 
'  his  own.9  This  he  did,  and  while  going  round  the  table  he  had 
something  kind  and  appropriate  to  sayto  every  one,  making  no 
perceptible  distinction  between  royalty  and  the  untitled. 

" Mr.  Coke  continued — 'While  I  attend  to  you  at  breakfist 
'  time,  the  out-of-door  business  of  the  day  is  in  active  progress. 
'  First  that  for  our  attention  after  breakfast  and  during  the  morn- 
'  ing,  and  while  we  are  attending  to  this,9  (and  every  morning  was 
'  fully  occupied,  as  well  as  every  afternoon  and  evening,)  '  the 
'  business  for  the  afternoon  and  evening  is  in  preparation ;  and 
'  so  far  you  have  seen  no  bustle  and  confusion ;  and  by  the 
'same  means  I  hope  you  will  not  perceive  any  to  the  end  of 
'  these  public  proceedings ;  for  each  day's  operations  have  been 
'  considered,  and  as  well  foreseen  as  my  experience  and  this 
'  establishment  will  admit.9 

*  And  so  we  found  it,  though  on  the  third,  the  great  and  last 
day  of  the  public  exhibition,  all  were  yet  more  surprised  to  see 
how  he  managed  matters  to  get  through  that  multitudinous  hard 
day's  work.  On  this  morning,  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  was 
to  examine  the  process  of  flax  spinning  on  the  lawn,  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  estate  ;  and  an  interesting  sight  it  was  to  see  so 
many  healthy  happy  looking  faces  so  actively  occupied  in  the 
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various  processes  of  this  domestic  manufacture,  and  so  expert  in 
every  operation,  clean  in  their  dress  and  person,  and  well  con- 
ducted in  manner,  answering  the  questions  put  to  them  with  great 
propriety,  without  any  appearance  of  degrading  servility,  ex- 
hibiting an  independence  and  self-respect  taught  them  by  Mr. 
Coke's  strong  republican  principles. 

"  While,  this  inspection  was  going  on,  the  carriages  and  hoi&es 
were  preparing  to  take  the  company  to  see  the  results  .of  the 
.  various  improvements  and  new  experiments  m?de  on  several  of  his 
principal  farms.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  and  some  of  the  older 
personages  of  distinction  went  with  him  in  an  open  barouche 
with  four  horses.  About  seven  hundred  gentlemen  and  noted 
agriculturists  were  on  horseback.  Mr.  Coke  had  provided  Mr. 
Rush  and  myself  with  hones,  and  requested  we  would  keep 
near  him  the  whole  day.  His  practice  on  this  occasion  was  to 
ride  at  a  good  speed,  heading  the  party,  to  the  farm  on  which  he 
intendedto  show  and  explain  the  new  improvements  he  had  lately 
made,  or  experiments  in  progress.  When  the  party  had  had  time 
to  examine  the  details  of  what  had  been  done  or  was  doing, 
Mr.  Coke  formed  the  party  into  a  circle  around  him,  and  then, 
in  a  strong  clear  voice,  explained  to  those  in  the  carriages  and 
on  horseback  the  process  which  had  been  pursued,  and  the  results, 
and  this  he  did  on  farm  after  farm,  in  a  masterly  manner  most 
satisfactorily  to  all  present. 

"  After  thus  examining  the  operations  of  several  farms  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  we  were  requested  to  alight  and  to  enter 
a  good-looking  house  on  one  of  the  largest  farms ;  and  in  this 
house  we  found  a  sumptuous  luncheon  prepared  for  the  company 
which  surprised  many  by  its  completeness  in  appearance  and  its 
substantial  good  qualities,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

"  After  thus  again  going  from  farm  to  farm,  we  had  to  return 
homeward  at  good  speed  to  dress  for  an  eariy  th/ee  o'clock  dinner. 
And  this  was  the  great  day  of  this  unique  festival  and  exhibition. 

"  All  the  -company  were  invited  to  dine  in  this  extensive  and 
most  hospitable  mansion.  It  was  said  that  on  that  day  seven 
hundred  gentlemen  of  England,  and  some  foreigners,  dined  at 
-  tables  at  which  all  could  see  and  hear  what  was  said  and  done ; 
for  the  prizes  for  the  superior  inventions  of  all  things  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  which  were  brought  there  from  all  parts' of  the 
kingdom  for  competition,  were  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Coke  to  each 
inventor  or  improver  who  had  merited  these  prizes,  so  liberally 
offered  to  all  competitors. 

"  It  was  also  known  that  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  other 
wines  and  liquors,  a  pipe  of  port  was  drunk  at  dinner, 

"  The  first  business  after  the  cloths  were  (brawn,  was  the  com- 
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mencement  of  an  arduous  task  for  any  one  exdept  our  host,  whose 
constitution,  talents,  and  self-possession,  made  extraordinary 
exertions  apparently  easy  to  him. 

"  He  had  around  him  a  number  of  distinguished'  guests,  accus- 
tomed to  public  speaking,  and  he  seemed  determined  on  this 
occasion  to  call  their  respective  powers  into  useful  action.  He 
began  by  giving  an  explanatory  statement  of  the  more  public 
and  useful  qualities  of  the  person  whose  health  he  intended  to 
-  propose,  commencing  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  to  whom,  for  his  professed  liberal  views  and  popular 
bearing,  he  seemed  much  attached;  and  this  caused,  as  was 
anticipated,  a  speech  in  reply. 

"  in  these  preliminary  complimentary  speeches  by  Mr.  Coke,  he 
seemed  quite  at  home,  and  was  most  happy  in  his  individual  ap- 
plications to  each  of  his  guests,  thus  called  into  especial  notice. 
Among  these  were  the  noblemen  present,  Sir  Francis  Burden, 
Mr.  Hume,  &c,  Sec,  whose  speeches  were  published  afterwards  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  diy. 

"  Mr.  Rush  and  myself  were  also  ^thus  noticed.  Mr.  Rush,  as 
Mr.  Coke  anticipated,  made  one  of  the  most  telling  and  best 
speeches  of  the  day,  and  it  was  well  received  by  the  company. 
A*  to  myself ,  I  never  could  make  an  after  dinner  speech  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  personal  good  qualities,  for  I  had 
so  often  published  my  conviction  that  our  characters  were  before 
and  from  birth  formed  for  us,  and  that  there  could  not  be  any 
persona)  merit  or  demerit,  that  I  could  not,  consistently  with 
my  well-known  views  on  this  subject,  say  anything  in  after  dinner 
speeches  satisfactory  to  myself,  nor,  consequently,  to  others. 
I  therefore  avoided  them  whenever  it  was  practicable. 

"  The  healths  and  speech-making  having  concluded,  Mr.  Coke 
had  then  to  call  up  the  patties  entitled  to  receive  the  prizes 
awarded  to  them.  And  calling  up  one  by  one,  he  made  most 
appropriate  speeches  to  eacft  on  giving  the  prizes;  of  which 
there  were  many,  and  several  were  given  to  those  living  on  his  own 
estates. 

**  Mt.  Coke  then  invited  the  company  to  go  and  examine  the 
inventions  for  which  the  prizes  had  beeA  awarded ;  and  as  these 
machines  were  various  and  numerous,  their  examination  required 
explanation  from  their  inventors,  and  this  occupied  much  of 
the  time  «afcd  attention  of  Mr.  Coke,  who  appealed  to  be  every- 
where to  assist  when  asked  for  his  opinion  or  advice. 

"A  painting  was  shown  of  my  model  of  the  proposed  new 
villages  of  union  and  co-operation  for  the'  poor  to  give  them 
employment  and  relief  from  poverty,  or  the  preliminary  new 
surroundings  by  which  to  train  all,  beginning  with  the  loWest,  for 
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tie  rational  or  Millennial  State  of  Existence  upon  Earth.  This 
painting  was  a  rough  sketch,  hastily  executed  on  canvas,  put  on 
rollers,  and  sent  down  to  me  from  London.' 

"  When  I  was  explaining  it  to  the  company,  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, one  of  the  guests,  and  a  near  neighbour  to  Mr*  Coke,  and 
who  became  the  next  year  father-in-law  to  Mr.  Coke,  asked  me 
upon  what  scale  it  was  drawn,  but  no  scale  had  been  sent  with  it, 
.  as  it  was  enlarged  in  all  its  proportions  from  the  model.  I  was 
therefore  puzzled  for  a  reply,  for  I  had  no  means  there  of 
knowing. 

"  I  mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  when  anything  new,  and 
especially  when  anything  opposed  to  old  favoured  notions,  is 
brought  forward,  for  great  attention  to  be  given  to  meet  every 
probable  objection,  even  the  most  frivolous. 

"After  this  examination  of  new  inventions,  the  company  re- 
turned to  the  house  to  tea,  which  was  no  sooner  over  than  we 
were  invited  to  go  to  the  actual  sheep-shearing,  first  to  see  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  sheep,  and  then  to  witness  the  pro- 
cess of  shearing  them,  which  was  most  skilfully  done,  upon  sheep 
which  attracted  great  attention  and  much  approbation  from 
the  judges  appointed  to  inspect  them. 

"  In  all  this,  Mr.  Coke  was  active  and  ready  to  answer  all  the 
numerous  questions  put  to  him,  either  for  information  or  from 
curiosity,  never  appearing  in  the  least  hurried  or  unwilling  to 
attend  to  any  one  who  desired  to  address  him,  or  inattentive  to 
the  suggestions  of  any  experienced  parties  seeking  information 
wherever  it  could  be  obtained. 

"  The  evening  was  far  advanced  before  this  part  of  the  business 
was  concluded,  and  we  were  summoned  home  to  supper,  and 
the  company  commenced  this  meal  at  eleven  o'clock*  The  party 
were  not  seated  formally,  according  to  rank  or  station,  but  pro- 
miscuously ;  and  it  so  happened  that  I  sat  next  to  Mr.  Coke  on 
his  right,  and  as  at  his  request  I  had  been  near  him  the  whole 
day,  witnessiAg  his  multifarious  duties  and  his  attentions  to  every- 
thing as  it  came  in  regular  succession,  and  seeing  him  now  calm, 
collected,  and  untired,  after  this  unceasing  action  of  body  and 
mind,  I  said  to  him  '  I  am  truly  surprised,  after  seeing  what  you 
*  have  passed  through  to-day,  that  you  appear  as  though  it  had 
,  '  been  an  ordinary  every-day  proceeding.9 

"  He  said  in  reply — '  I  am  really  so  little  tired,  that  I  could  now 
'  begin  the  business  of  the  day  over  again/ 

"  He  was  now  *ixty-nine,  and  ,his  constitution  was  superior  to 
most  men's  at  forty.  His  habits  were  all  good,  and  his  daily 
exercise  well  calculated  to  give. and  to. sustain  such  a  constitution. 

"  This  was  the  last  public  day  of  thia  year's  sheep-shearing ; 
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and  events  soon  occurred  afterwards  to  make  k  the  last  sheep 
shearing  at  Holkham. 

"  The  out-visitors  now' dispersed  in  all  directions ;  but  Mr.  Coke 
detained  his  house  guests  some  days  longer  to  enjoy  relaxation 
and  amusement,  and  quietly  to  see  and  examine  his  well-conducted 
estate  and  immense  private  establishment.  ...  At  tins  infecting 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Mr.  Coke  agreed  also  to  visit  me  in  the 
spring. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  engagements  I  laid  in  an  additional 
quantity  of  choice  wines,  and  made  my  other  arrangements  suit- 
able to  provide  for  the  expected  distinguished  guests. 

"  These  proposed  visits  were  not  destined  to  be  made.  The 
sudden  premature  death  of  Prince  Edward,  and  the  unexpected 
marriage  of  Mr.  Coke,  were  the  causes  which  deprived  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  association  with  some  of  the  foremost  and 
best  minds  in  their  station  of  those  days,  and  of  the.  immediate 
Benefit  which  the  rational  social  system  of  society  would  have 
derived  from  such  minds  seeing  its  preliminary  practice  under 
the  many  disadvantages  of  a  cotton  mill  establishment."1 

Richard  Rush,  the  distinguished  companion  of  Robert  Owen 
on  this  expedition,  while  staying  at  Holkham  in  1821,  took  down 
notes,  as  he  says,  of  a  "  few  of  the  things  which  struck. me,  as  aq. 
American  and  a  stranger,  in  my  visit  of  a  week  to  this  celebrated 
estate,"  and  the  day  after  his  return  home  he  wrote  out  the  account 
of  how  "  Mr.  Coke  has  benefited  England  by  his  example  of  good 
farming  during  forty  years,  thus  increasing  the  public  wealth  as 
well  as  his  own." 

"  The  occasion  on  which  we  were  assembled,"  he  explains,  "  was 
called  the  Sheep-shearing.  It  was  the  43rd  anniversary  of;  tb^is 
attractive  festival ;  attractive  even  to  Englishmen,  accustomed 
as  they  are  to  agricultural  beauty  and  to  fine  old  homesteads  estab- 
lished and  maintained  throughout  the  ages.  The  Sheep-shearing 
conveys,  in  itself,  but  a  limited  idea  of  what  is  witnessed  at  Holki- 
ham.  The  operations  eqibrape  everything  connected  with  agricul*: 
ture  in  the  broadest  sense ;  such  as  an  inspection  of  all  the  farms 
which  make  up  the  Holkham  estate,  with  the  modes  of  tillage  prac- 
tised on  each  for  all  varieties  of  crops ;  an  exhibition  of  cattle,  with 
the  modes  of  feeding  and  keeping  them;  ploughing  matches; 
haymaking;  a  display  of  agricultural  implement*  and  modes  of 
using  them ;  the  visiting  of  various  outbuildings,  stables,  and  so  on, 
best  adapted  to  good  farming,  and  the  rearing  and  care  of  horses 
and  stock ;  with  much  more  that  I  am  unable  tq  specify.  Sheep* 
shearing  there  was,  indeed,  but  it  was  only  one  item  in  this  full 

1  Lift  of  JUhtrt  0w«,  writ**  by  kiwutlf  ( 1 857),  pp.  2 1 8-223. 
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round  of  practical  agriculture.  The  whole  latted  three  days,  occu- 
pying the  morning  of  each,  until  dinner-time.  The  shearing  of  the 
shedp  was  the  closing  operation  of  the  third  day. 

"  Such  is  the  general  scene,  as  far  as  agriculture  Js  concerned, 
which  is  its  primary  object.  Mr.  Coke  ciplains  to  his  guests  and 
friends  all  his  processes  and  results.  This  is  done  without  form, 
in  conversation  on  his  grounds,  or  at  the  dinneivtable ;  and,  even 
more  impressively,  on  horseback.  Then  it  is  that  you  have  more  of 
the  port  of  the  old  English  Gentleman  as  he  rides  from  field  (to  field, 
and  farm  to  farm,  attended  by  his  friends,  who  are  ako  mounted. 
From  these,  too,  he  invites  inquiry  and  criticism ;  and  from  those 
agricultural  in  their  pursuits  a  communication  of  their  mode  of 
farming,  that  results  may  be  compared,  and  truth  the  better  arrived 
at.— Of  the  social  scene  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it  all,"  he 
adds,  "  I  scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to  speak,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
exaggerate.  .  .  ."* 

Not  all  the  company,  however,  he  mentions  took  part  in  the  long 
morning  ride ;  defaulters  there  were,  professed  enthusiasts  of 
agriculture,  yet  who  stole  away,  and  spent  the  morning  absorbed 
in  an  inspection  "  of  the  house  and  of  the  library  of  a  thousand 
volumes,  which  is  a  treasure."  "  During  a  short  interval  between 
the  morning  excursions  and  the  dinner-hour  did  I  catch  stragglers 
of  the  home  guests,  country  gentlemen,  too,  who  had  not  been  out 
to  the  fields  or  farms  at  all,  though  they  had  come  all  the  way  to 
Holkham  to  attend  the  Sheep-shearing. — And  no  wonder ! "  he 
adds,  in  view  of  the  attractions  of  the  house,  though  he  explains 
that  these  renegade  agriculturists  were  mostly  youthful— '*  not 
long  from  the  University  .  .  ."  so  "that  the  love  of  practically 
inspecting  wheat-fields,  even  if  they  had  yielded  twice  twelve 
combs  [sic]  the  acrt,"  etc.,  could  not  compete  with  the  joys  of 
handling  curious  tomes  and  rare  editions  of  the  classics.— " *  Toung 
9uns  t 9  as  Mr.  Coke  said,  in  slyly  jeering  them."  * 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings  to  the  whole- 
hearted agriculturists  was  the  distribution  of  prizes  upon  the  last 
day.  During  that  day,  Coke  was  literally  never  oft  his  feet  from  the 
early  morning  till  night ;  the  liberality  with  which  he  encouraged 
and  rewarded  the  efforts  of  all  successful  competitors  knew  no  stint. 
According  to  his  invariable  custom,  besides  the  prizes  given  by  him 
to  the  best  shepherds  and  ploughmen,  and  to  farmers  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  for  successful  exhibits,  prizes  were  still  awarded 
by  him  for  the  invention  of  any  new  agricultural  implements,  for 
suggestions  with  regard  to  any  improved  system  of  cropping,  of 
irrigation,  of  enriching  the  soil,  to  writers  upon  agricultural  subjects 

1  Tk*  Court  of  London,  by  Richard  Ruth,  ed.  by  hit  ton,  Benjamin  Rvah  {l%7iU 

pp.  99-IOO.  *  Of.  titn  pp.  IOI-2. 
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—to  any  atod  all  who  contributed  to  advance  agriculture  in  .a  single 
one  of  its  brandies.  More  than  once,  when  a  successful  competitor 
meationed  some  fellow-worker  as  having  contributed  to  his  success, 
Coke's  only  rejoinder  was  to  give  prizes  to  both  men  concerned, 
instead  of  only  to  the  first  chosen.  One  year  there  died,  upon  the 
Holkham  estate  a  tenant  who  was  said  to  have  won  no  less  than  £800 
in  prizes  at  the  "  Clippings  "  ;  while,  as  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  Coke  dissociated  politics  and  agriculture,  in  this  year 
1 82 1  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  he  gave  to  Sir  John  Sinclair 
a  magnificent  goblet  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the  latter's 
Code  of  Agriculture,  despite  the  fact  that  Sir  John  had  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  Pitt  and  had  accepted  a  baronetage  tinder  that  Minister: 
Sir  John,  for  his  part,  announced  that  hitherto  in  his  family  the  most 
priceless  heirloom  had  been  a  drinking-cup  which  had  belonged 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  that  henceforward  he  should  look  upon 
the  goblet  of  his  Whig  friend  as  his  greatest  treasure. 

And  apart  from  the  large  expenditure  incurred  by  these  gifts 
to  those  who  advanced  the  cause  of  agriculture,  the  hospitality 
which  Coke  dispensed  during  the  week  of  the  Sheep-shearing  was 
incalculable. 

Iti  1821,  each  day,  at  the  close  of  the  agricultural  investigations, 
over  five  to  seven  hundred  guests  were  entertained  at  the  dinner 
which  followed.  This  took  place  in  the  'Statue  Gallery  and  the 
adjoining  rooms,  which  all  communicated  with  each  other,  so  that 
although  the  tables  in  the  different  apartments  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  rest,  the  hum  of  conversation  could  be  heard  from  all.  The 
principal  guests  were  assembled  in  the  Statue  Gallery,  where  covers 
for  two  hundred  were  laid  at  two  long  tables,  presided  over  respec- 
tively by  the  Duke  Of  Bedford  and  Coke.    An  amiable  Tory  describes 

how- 
High  o'er  the  rest,  majestically  great* 

With  wisdom  weighty  and  wkh  power  elate, 

Sits  Father  Coke — his  ample  forehead  spread, 

Whilst  clouds  of  powder  float  around  his  head ; 

The  fire  of  genius  beaming  from  his  eye, 

Grace  in  his  action,  wit  in  his  reply, 

He  rules  the  crowds  that  feast  at  his  expense — 

With  words  all  meaning,  and  with  sound  all  sense !  * 

Though  the  same  Tory  waxes  eloquent  over  the  viands  which  we** 
set  before  the  guests  : — 

a  The  vastness  and  profusion  of  the  dishes  irresistibly  reminded 
the  spectator  of  the  rude  and  unbounded  magnificence  of  the 
olden  time.    Never  since  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  KeniL- 

1  Hottyam,  a  /mm,  dedicated %  mu'tkma  permiuh*,  to  Joseph  Hume,  Bf*f  M.P.A.S.S. 
Printed  for  William  Samt,  No.  i  St.  Jamea't  Street  (182a),  pp.  5-6. 
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worth  had  there  been  witnessed  a  scene  of  such  liberal  and  such 
lavish  hospitality.  Who  can  say  that  some  centuries  hence  another 
'  Author  of  Waverley  '  may  not  arise,  whose  descriptive  pen  shall 
do  Justice  to  the  event,  and  record  the  large  expenditure  of  that 
day,  as  a  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  future,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  present  times  I"1 

In  short,  as  Rush  explains  more  briefly,  the  dinner  "  was  sump- 
tuous," and  in  the  centre  of  the  table  at  which  Coke  was  seated  was 
the  splendid  silver  urn  which  had  been  presented  to  him  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  by  the  farmers  of  Norfolk.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over, 
Coke  arose,  and  having  bidden  his  guests  welcome  to  Holkham, 
gave  his  first  toast — "  Live,  and  let  live !  "  Instantly  this  was 
passed  from  table  to  table,  and  the  thunders  of  applause  which 
followed  could  be  heard  rolling  through  the  house  in  a  manner 
which,  to  the  Americans  at  least,  was  singularly  stirring  and 
impressive. 

"  These  shouts,"  Rush  relates,  "  echoing  through  the  apartments 
of  this  stately  mansion,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  domain, 
and  heard  somewhat  faintly  in  our  statue  gallery  from  the  distant 
rooms,  but  still  heard,  had  something  in  them  to  fill  the  fancy.  The 
whole  scene  seemed  to  recall  baronial  days,  the  '  moated  ramparts, 
embattled  towers  and  trophied  halls/  It  brought  back  the  remem- 
brance of  feudal  banquets,  as  if  here  seen  in  alliance  with  modern 
freedom  and  refinements.  So  at  least  I  felt.  Others  may  have  less 
of  this  feeling,  or  none  of  it,  unless  my  own  countrymen  present. 
Perhaps  more  of  the  romance  of  English  history  is  apt  to  linger 
about  an  American  than  an  Englishman."2 

Immediately  there  was  a  rush  for  the  Statue  Gallery,  in  order  to 
hear  the  speeches  which  followed.  As  many  as  could  procure  seats 
remained ;  the  others  clustered  in  the  doorways  or  returned  to  their 
separate  rooms,  where  they  had  a  series  of  speeches  and  toasts  to 
themselves.  The  proceedings  in  the  Statue  Gallery — with  a  con- 
densed report  of  which  R.  N.  Bacon  succeeded  in  filling  a  good-sized 
book — invariably  occupied  several  hours.  Besides  many  annual  toasts 
which  were  popular,  such  as  "  A  Fine  Fleece  and  a  Fat  Carcase," 
"  The  Plough,  and  a  Good  Use  of  it,"  etc.,  a  tribute  was  invariably 
paid  to  Coke's  endeavours  to  enclose  all  waste  lands,  which  the  farmers 
irreverently  toasted  as  "  The  Enclosing  of  all  Waists."  Further, 
when  a  toast  was  popular  it  was  repeated  or  cheered  with  untiring 
energy.  The  Iris  records  how,  one  year,  Miss  Coke's  health  was 
hurrahed  twenty-four  times.  Thus  it  is  not  altogether  surprising 
that  the  Tory  guest  sarcastically  exclaims  : — 

1  Op.  «7.f  p»  ix  (preface). 
*  Op.  cu.y  pp.  104-5. 
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s  They  found  thy  viands  good,  thy  draughts  divine, 
And  much  indulged  in  wit,  but  more  in  wine ; 
Deeply  they  drank  who  seldom  drank  before, 
And  they  who  often  drank,  now  drank  the  more. 

•  ••••• 

Then  who  can  wonder  if  forbidden  bliss 
Should  tempt  e'en  Whigs  in  such  an  hour  as  this  ? 
'    Or  what  avails  it  now  in  rhyme  to  tell 
How  Anson  strove  to  rise,  but  striving  fell  ? l 

In  spite  of  a  few  contretemps  of  this  description,  however,  the 
speeches  which  accompanied  these  toasts  were  both  interesting  and 
amusing.  Men  of  such  varied  rank  and  outlook,  of  such  different 
professions  and  experience,  could  not  fail  to  have  something  to  relate 
which  presented  new  ideas  to  the  majority ;  though  often  the 
anecdotes  with  which  they  enlivened  the  company  were  not  more 
appreciated  than  the  efforts  of  those  speakers  who  were  uncon- 
sciously humorous..  Not  the  least  popular  part  of  the  proceedings 
was  the  speeches  made  in  broken  English  by  the  foreigners,  or,  as  has 
before  been  mentioned,  the  oracular  utterances  of  Lord  Erskine. 
Hie  farmers,  too,  whom  Coke  encouraged  to  express  their  opinions 
freely,  were  often,  wholly  unsuspected  by  themselves,  a  source  of 
diversion  to  an,  audience  who,  we  are  informed,  were  "  in  high  good 
humour  "  after  their  ample  meal 

The  shortest  speech  on  record  at  the  Clippings  is  said  to  be  the 
following.  A  certain  farmer  was  observed  to  be  making  efforts 
to  rise  to  his  feet,  but  each  time  was  hustled  back  by  his  companions, 
who,-  probably  on  the  principle  that  a  prophet  is  without  honour 
in  his  own  country,  recommended  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  "  Sit 
down,  will  'ee ! "  they  reiterated  firmly,  when  suddenly  Coke 
noticed  the  little  commotion,  and  interfered.  "  I  see,"  he  said, 
"  that  good  fellow  has  something  to  say  to  us  ;  pray  let  him  speak  !  " 
The  man,  thus  encouraged,  rose  triumphantly  to  his  feet  and  ham- 
mered upon  the  table.  Profound  silence  at  once  reigned  through  the 
room,  and  he  delivered  himself  as  follows :  "  Maister  Coke,  and 
gentlemen,  what  ah  wish  to  say  is — if  more  landlords  would  doe 
as  Maister  Coke  he  doe,  there'd  be  less  doe  as  they  doe  doe  i "  aad 
amid  thunders  of  applause,  he  reseated  himself. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  on  another  occasion  a  wool-merchant, 
Mr,  Wood,  made  a  lengthy  speech  with  which  his  hearers  were  con- 
siderably bored.  At  last,  after  many  sententious  utterances  respect- 
ing the  scientific  perfection  of  everything  at  Holkham,  he  announced 
with  an  air  of  rapt  admiration  :  "  I  have  proved,  by  actual  demon- 
stration, that  a  yard  of  Mr.  Coke's  wool  can  he  spun  sixty  miles.99   The 

■ 
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comments  of  his  audience  on.  receipt  of  this  news  hire,  unfortunately, 
not  been  preserved ;  but  the  sententious  Mr.  Wood  spoke  no  more. 

Another  nevep-failing  source  of  delight  at  the  Clippings  was 
the  friendly  sparring  which  took  place  between  Coke  and  Lord 
Albemarle.  A  certain  good-humoured  rivalry  existed  between  them 
with  regard  to  the  excellence  of  their  respective  crops  at  Quidenham 
and  Holkham,  and  in  their  speeches. each  invariably  drew  attention 
to  his  own  superiority  as  a  farmer,  and  as  persistently  decried  the 
efforts  of  the  other. 

On  one  occasion,  Lord  Albemarle  magnanimously  complimented 
Coke  upon  his  successful  crops,  and  stated  that,  when  riding  over  the 
Holkham  farm,  he  had  found  it  remarkably  free  from  weeds — so  free, 
that  he  could  safely  say  he  had  "  not  seen  a  couple  of  docks  on  the 
whole  farm."  Coke  was  looking  extremely  gratified  at  this  con- 
cession, when  Lord  Albemarle  added  quietly :  "  I  said,  advisedly, 
that  I  did  not  see  a  coupU  of  dock,  because  I  did  see  one  dock — and 
that  was  as  fine  and  flourishing  a  plant  as  it  had  ever  been  my  lot 
to  see  !  My  natural  impulse  was  to  alight  from  my  horse  and  pluck 
it  up  ;  but  upon  close  inspection,  I  saw  that  it  was  growing  in  the 
midst  of  a  field  of  Russian  oats,  and  as  it  was  upon  Mr.  Coie'sfarm,  I 
understood  that  it  could  only  be  an  intentional  product — a  Russian 
weed  of  scientific  value  !  " 

Amid  the  merriment  provoked  by  this  sarcasm,  Coke  retaliated 
by  telling  a  story  against  Lord  Albemarle.  He  was  staying  at 
Quidenham,  he  said,  when  he  went  for  a  walk  one  fine  evening  with 
his  host.  They  were  strolling  quietly  past  a  field  of  bailey,  when 
Lord  Albemarle  suddenly  stopped  like  a  man  demented,  and  shouted 
frantically,  "  Who  the  devil's  there,  in  that  field  of  barley  ?  *•  Hfc 
then  turned  in  a  great  passion  to  his  bailiff,  who  was  standing  near, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  a  man  who  was  passing  through  the  barley, 
and  who,  he  swore,  from  stupidity  or  ignorance,  was  treading  it 
down.  ' 

Coke  confessed  that  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  extra- 
ordinary outburst  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  who  was  usually 
of  a  most  placid  temperament,  and  whose  rage  seemed  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  very  little  damage  which  the  man  in  the  barley 
appeared  to  be  doing.  The  next  moment,  however,  Lord  Albe- 
marle's excitement  calmed  down  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  and  they 
continued  their  walk  without  further  adventure. 

Afterwards,  Coke  said,  he  discovered  that  the  whole  incident 
had  been  planned  in  order  to  attract  his  attention  to  the  fineness  of 
the  barley,  and  that  a  specially  short  man  had  been  placed  in  its  midst 
to  deceive  him  into  thinking  that  the  crop  was  abnormally  tall. 

Roars  of  laughter,  of  course,  greeted  this  anecdote,  although 
Lord  Albemarle,  in  defence  of  his  stratagem,  protested  that  the  short 
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man  had  really  been  weeding  in  a  neighbouring  field,  and  had  hap- 
pened, quite  by  accident,  to  walk  across  the  field  of  barley  at  the 
psychological  moment  when  Coke  was  passing,  whereupon  the 
temptation  to  profit  by  such  a  chance  became  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
But  he  announced  himself  to  have  been  the  victim  of  worse  tricks, 
and  quoted  against  Coke  a  local  proverb — "  The  old  woman  would 
never  have  looked  for  her  daughter  in  the  oven  if  she  had  not  first  been 
there  herself!  " 

At  the  Sheep-shearings,  as  well  as  at  many  public  dinners,  it  con- 
stantly devolved  upon  Lord  Albemarle  to  propose  Coke's  health 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers.  "  I  said  the  other  day/'  announced  Lord 
Albemarle  briefly,  on  one  occasion,  "  how  much  trouble  does  Mr. 
Coke  give  me  in  proposing  his  health  !  I  can  but  put  it  one  way — 
yon  all  know  him,  and  I  believe  love  him,  and  I  cannot  use  any  other 
words  which  will  come  up  to  my  feelings  1 " 

It  was  at  the  Sheep-shearing  of  1821  that  the  rule  was  at  last 
infringed  which  for  forty-three  years  had  excluded  all  discussion  of 
politics.  That  year  the  agricultural  distress  consequent  upon  the 
heavy  taxation  was  so  abnormal  that  the  speakers  found  it  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  topic  of  the  prevailing  poverty  without  touching 
upon  its  cause.  Sir  Francis  Burden  declared  that  there  "  is  a  point 
at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  and  Lord  Erskine  said 
that,  if  he  must  keep  silence  upon  this  question,  "  Why,  after  dinner, 
instead  of  a  doily,  let  them  bring  us  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaister  and 
seal  up  the  organs  of  speech !  " 

Richard  Rush  gives  a  graphic  account  of  how  the  time  was  spent 
after  the  public  dinner  was  ended  upon  the  last  day. 

"  The  Holkham  estate,"  he  says,  "  commands  in  part  a  view  of 
the  sea,  to  which  some  of  its  boundaries  extend.  Although  the  sittings 
at  dinner  each  day  were  not  short,  under  the  abundant  topics 
and  occasional  speeches  (happily  none  of  them  too  long)  which 
the  festivities  drew  out,  there  is  yet  so  prolonged  a  twilight  in  England 
at  this  season,  that  a  remnant  of  time  was  on  hand  for  walks  and  drives 
after  rising  from  the  table.  On  leaving  it,  one  of  the  evenings, 
Mr.  Coke  invited  me  to  a  seat  with  him  in  his  carriage.  After  our 
active  campaign  on  horseback  all  the  morning,  and  the  exciting 
scene  at  the  dinner  table  during  several  hours,  a  quiet  drive  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  through  beautiful  scenery  and  grounds,  with  such 
a  host,  was  a  delightful  recreation  with  which  to  close  such  a  day, 
and  fill  up  the  measure  of  its  agreeable  recollections.  We  went 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Still  full  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  he  could 
not  speak  but  to  impart  information.  He  said  that  his  timber,  by 
careful  planting,  annually  yielded  almost  as  large  a  revenue  as  the 
whole  of  his  estate  when. he  first  came  into  possession  of  it.  It  was 
chiefly  the  chestnut  and  the  black  poplar  that  lie  planted  ;  sometimes 
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other  sorts,  and  always  in  quantities  to  replace,  as  each  year  came 
round,  the  number  of  acres  annually  deprived  of  timber.  Time  thus 
kept  the  supply,  planting  keeping  even  pace  with  cutting  down ; 
a  process  the  more  striking  to  an  American,  in  whose  country  timber, 
for  the  most  part,  is  removed  to  get  at  the  soil — instead  of  being 
grown  as  an  agricultural  crop,  to  yield  its  annual  harvests.  Some- 
thing else  he  said  that  may.  deserve  a  memorandum.  It  was,  that 
although  banking  along  the  seaside  was  considered  the  hardest  work 
done  in  Norfolk  county  by  working  men,  those  who  followed  it 
drank  nothing  but  water ;  they  had  plenty  of  animal  food,  but 
found  their  strength  fail  them  if  they  drank  either  beer  or 
spirits. 

"  As  the  chariot  rolled  on,  we  forgot  agriculture  in  other  and  easy 
talk.  He  told  anecdotes.  We  had  been  out  an  hour.  Presently 
we  approached  the  little  town  of  Wells,  near  the  sea,  a  fishing  town. 
The  wind  freshened,  and  we  drew  up  the  glasses  as  night  came  on. 
We  stayed  a  few  minutes  in  the  town,  and  could  hear,  as  darkness 
was  closing  around  us,  the  surging  of  the  waters  upon  the  shore. 
Seated  again  in  the  chariot,  our  familiar  conversation  was  resumed. 
We  were  soon  in  view  of  Holkham  House  once  more,  the  twinkling 
lights  showing  that  its  festivities  were  not  yet  all  at  an  end.  When 
we  got  in,  it  was  past  ten.  The  general  dinner  company  had  dis- 
persed ;  but  of  the  house-guests  some  still  remained  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  some  conversing  in  little  knots,  others  seated  at  the  whist 
tables.  By  eleven  most  of  them  had  dropped  off  to  their  bedrooms. 
The  few.  left  had  a  summons  to  attend  supper  in  the  Statue  Gallery. 
Our  table,  to  be  sure,  was  of  dimensions  different  from  those  at 
dinner  ;  but.  we  were  headed  by  our  host.  Lord  Nugent  was  of  the 
small  group,  and  well  able  to  keep  the  ball  of  conversation  in  motion 
to  a  late  hour.    Midnight  passed  before  we  went  to  bed. 

"  The  foregoing  comprise  some  of  the  recollections  of  my  visit. 
They  give  but  an  inadequate  description  of  the  interest  and  beauty 
of  the  whole  scene.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Coke  dispensed 
the  hospitalities  of  the  week  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  too  much. 
All  received  from  him  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness.  His 
landed  property  in  Norfolk  comprehends,  I  understood,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  acres,  and  he  has  estates  in  other  parts  of  England. 
His  income  from  the  whole  is  rated,  I  believe,  in  £60,000  sterling  a 
year,  going  higher  when  agricultural  prices  are  high.  In  one  of  the 
days  we  tvere  shown1  all  thtough  the  offices  of  the  basement  storey 
Of  the  house  and  taken  into  the  cellars.  The  latter  were  filled  with 
the  abundant  and  various  stores  and  wines  to .  have  bee*  expected 
at  0  country  homestead  in  England,  long  the  seat  of  that  species 
of  hospitality  where  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  whether  the  eye  is 
most  struck  with  what  is  munificent,  or  the  heart  with  what  is  kind 
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I  had  reason  to  know  that  at  Christmas  and  at  other  seasons  devoted 
to  country  festivities  in  England,  although  Holkham  House  is  not 
indeed  filled  as  I  saw  it  lately,  its  hospitalities  were  bravely  kept  up. 
Mr.  Blaikie,  the  steward  of  Mr.  Coke,  informed  us  that  the  annual 
cost  of  malt  liquors  used  for  the  entire  Holkham  establishment,  " 
including  the  working  people  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  servants  of  the 
household,  was  £3000.  This  included  the  taxes  upon  it*  The  en- 
closure round  the  park  is  ten  miles  in  extent.  The  arrangement  and 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  and  extent  and  productiveness  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  may  be  conceived  better  than  I  would  describe  them. 

"  As  to  field  sports,  foxhounds  are  no  longer  kept,  Mr.  Coke  having 
given  them  up  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  But  as  for  game,,  that 
pursuit  goes  on,  as  may  be  inferred  when  I  venture  to  repeat  what 
he  told  me,  viz.  that  a  few  years  ago  himself  and  friends  had  shot 
upon  his  grounds  during  the  shooting  season  twelve  thousand  rabbits 
and  three  thousand  hares,  with  the  full  proportion  of  pheasants  and 
partridges. 

"Here  I  must  end  my  little  record  of  the  Holkham  Sheep- 
shearing.  It  has  been  faithfully  but  imperfectly  made  from  notes 
taken  on  my  return  from  it.  .  .  .  No  matter  what  the  subsequent 
advance  of  English  agriculture  or  its  results,  Mr.  Coke  will  ever  take 
honourable  rank  among  the  pioneers  of  the  great  work.  Come  what 
will  in  the  future,  the  '  Holkham  Sheep-Shearings '  wilh  live  in 
English  rural  annals.  Long  will  tradition  speak  of  them  as  uniting 
improvements  in  agriculture  to  an  abundant,  cordial  and  joyous 
hospitality."1 

Thus  faithfully  did  Richard  Rush  preserve  the  account  of  some 
of  those  remarkable  scenes  which  were  of  annual  occurrence  at  the 
Holkham  "  Clippings."  Other  writers  have  left  a  more  minute 
and  technical  record  of  what  took  place,  but  to  Rush  alone  it  is 
given  to  reproduce  the  past  till  one  sees  again  that  great  crowd 
assembling  in  the  summer's  morning,  the  long  procession  of  eager 
agriculturists  riding  about  the  land,  the  dinner  with  its  jovial,  con* 
tented  guests,  its  speeches,  its  echoing  cheers,  its  humorous  incidents 
— and  then  the  crowd  vanishes,  and  he  is  driving,  through  the  still 
summer's  evening  with  his  host  alone,  fascinated  with  a  personality 
unlike  any  which  he  had  yet  encountered  .  .  .  darkness  falls  over 
the  quiet  country,  the  wind  freshens,  one  hears  the  lash  of  the  waves 
on  the  shore  at  Wells,  and,  next,  one  is  transported  back  again  to 
Holkham  with  its  bright  lights  cutting  the  darkness,  its  waning 
festivities,  its  departing  guests  and  the  voice  of  their  host  hoping 
that  "  every  one  within  hearing  will  return  the  following  year  and 
bring  with  him  a  friend,  that  he  may  have  the  happiness  that  he  has 

1  The  Court  cfLondon,  pp.  1 1 I-I2. 
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aimed  at  all  his  life — that  of  filling  his  house  from  end  to  end."1 
In  a  few  graphic  touches  Rush  can  still  conjure  up  the  past  and  enable 
one  to  realise,  as  other  writers  have  failed  to  do,  all  that  devolved 
upon  Coke  from  the  early  hour  when  he  assumed  the  role  of  host, 
till  past  midnight  when,  at  length,  the  last  house-guest  betook 
himself  to  rest ;  during  all  which  time,  as  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
stated, "  his  joyful  countenance  and  his  waimth  of  heart  never  failed 
to  be  seen  and  felt."  , 

"  This  most  important  and  interesting  meeting,"  had  remarked 
another,  though  more  sententious  visitor,  when  reviewing  the 
scene  which  Rush  describes,  "  is  become  quite  a  National  concern, 
and  such  a  meeting  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  most  powerful 
monarch  in  the  world  might  be  proud  to  contemplate ;  indeed 
the  founder  and  the  meeting  are  alike  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
other  Nation  on  the  Earth,  and  I  call  it  one  of  the  greatest  glories 
of  the  British  Nation  to  possess  such  a  Man  and  such  a  Meeting."1 

Thus  ended  the  last  of  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearings.  At  the  time 
no  suspicion  was  entertained  that  it  would  be  the  final  one,  and  still 
less  of  the  reason  why  it  was  destined  to  prove  so,  or  that  before 
the  anniversary  came  round  once  more,  a  great  and  unexpected 
change  would  have  taken  place  in  Coke's  life.  Glancing  back  forty- 
three  years,  however,  to  the  day  when  he  had  first  inaugurated  his 
little  unpretentious  assemblage  of  local  farmers,  he  must  have  been 
tempted  to  contrast  that  modest  precursor  of  the  "  Clippings  " 
with  its  great  finale  ;  and,  possibly,  feeling  that  these  meetings  were 
now  becoming  unwieldy,  and  that  advancing  years  unfitted  him  to 
cope  with  the  fatigue  as  formerly,  he  was  contented  to  recognise  that 
they  had  amply  accomplished  the  object  for  which  they  had  been 
instituted. 

This  chapter  cannot  be  concluded  more  appropriately  than  by  a 
correspondence  which  took  place  during  the  years  1820-21  between 
Coke  and  Mr.  George  Eyres,  chairman  of  the  Lynn  Agricultural 
Association*  At  that  date  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
was  represented  daily  by  petitions  to  the  House,  and  Coke,  as  a 
leading  agriculturist,  was  constantly  requested  to  support  or  to 
present  these  representations.  But,  consistent  with  his  views  from 
the  fir8t,.he  refused  to  countenance  any  petitions  which  he  considered 
did  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Other  classes  of  industry 
were  suffering  in  proportion  to  the  agricultural,  and  what  was  needed, 
he  maintained,  was  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  as  the  first  step  towards  a  comprehensive  remedy  of  that  evil. 

*  Narrative  of  tbe  proceedingt  regarding  the  erection  of  the  Leicester  Monument,  p.  13. 
9  Qlomcettertkire  Reporter^  July,  1 8t8. 
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"  Everyone  who  knows  me,"  he  said,  "  must  be  aware  that  I  delight 
in  agriculture,  in  the  practice  of  whith  I  have 'spent  nearly  the  whole 
of  my  life  ;  but  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  any  motion  limited  to 
the  concerns  or  grievances  of  the  agriculturist  alone.  .  .  .  What  is 
required  is  an  inquiry  upon  a  large  scale,  comprehending  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  " ;  and  he  pointed  out  how  in  some 
manufacturing  districts  men  were  earning  only  ufd.  per  week.1 

"  The  system,"  he  said  again  in  the  following  year  in  Parliament, 
"  which  has  been  acted  upon,  and  which  I  have  opposed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  brought  the  country  to  the  state  to  which  I 
always  expected  it  would  be  brought."  In  short,  until  taxation 
was  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  the  people  the  distress  could 
not  be  abated ; — to  this  end  Reform  and  proper  Representation  were 
needed  for  the  masses ;  economy,  retrenchment  and  honesty  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  • 

This  determination  on  Coke's  part  gave  offence  to  those  who 
considered  that  he  ought  to  stand  forth  as  the  great  champion 
of  the  agricultural  interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matters. 
But  Coke  was  obdurate.  It  was  no  good  petulantly  bemoaning  one 
evil  and  refusing  to  recognise  the  existence  of  other  evils,  or  to  attack 
the  origin  of  these  evils.  "  I  refuse,"  he  said,  "  to  break  faith  with 
the  public  who  have  trusted  me.  ...  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  for  forty  years,  and  I  have  never  yet  known  it  keep  faith  with 
the  people  in  any  one  instance.  .  .  .  Since  I  have  been  an  M.P. 
I  have  never  seen  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  Administration 
to  reduce  either  salary  or  pension  of  its  own  accord.  Ministers  must 
be  goaded  to  do  so."2  And  he  stated  emphatically  in  the  House  that 
he  almost  "  regretted  having  lived  thus  long  to  see  the  country  in 
its'  present  state." 

It  was  this  attitude  which  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Eyres,  a  correspondence  which  is  worth  perusal,  partly  because 
it  gives  Coke's  views  upon  the  inefficiency  of  protection  to  trade  at 
this  juncture,  partly  because  of  the  extremely  characteristic  manner 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  consequential  statements  of  the  indignant 
chairman  of  the  Lynn  Agricultural  Association. 

George  Eyres  to  Thomas  William  Coke.  • 

Sir,  "Lynn,  June  9M,  1820. 

I  have  the  honour  to  address  you  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lynn  Agricultural  Association 
convened  on  the  6th  inst.  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideratipn  the  proceedings  in  the .  Haute  of  Commons 

1  P*rliam*t*ry  Dtbatct,  May,  1820,  Vol.  I  (new  tenet),  p.  68 1. 
*  Ibid.,  April,  1821,  Vol.  V  (new  tenet),  p.  31. 
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on  the  Agricultural  question;  and  I  am  instructed  earnestly 
and  respectfully  to  entreat  that  you  will  use  your  endeavours  to 
impress  on  His  Majesty's  Ministers  the  necessity  of  allowing  this 
question  to  be  brought  fairly  before  Parliament  and  not  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  now  attempted ;  for  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  have  at  length  ascertained  their  right  and  importance 
in  the  State,  and  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  our  grievances.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  our  fixed  determination  to  renew 
Our  petitions  year  after  year  to  Parliament  until  we  shall  obtain 
that  justice  and  protection  which  other  classes  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

€t  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Humble  Servant, 

"Geo.  R.  Eyres,  Chairman.9* 


Thomas  William  Coke  to  George  Eyres. 

My  dear  Sir  "§T«  James's  Square,  June  12M,  1820. 

"  I  am  this  moment  honoured  with  your  letter,  and  am 


« 


sorry  to  acknowledge  the  general  distress  under  which  the  agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom  is  labouring.  No  one  has  cause  to  lament 
it  more  than  myself ;  but  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  you  deem  it  in  a 
more  deplorable  state  than  the  transporting  and  commercial 
situation  I    I  do  not,  if  so  bad. 

"  To  what,  then,  is  this  accumulated  misery  to  be  attributed, 
but  to  the  bad  administration  of  Government,  and  which  has  been 
brought  down  upon  us  by  taxation  beyond  our  means,  in  order 
to  support  an  unbounded  and  profligate  expenditure.  No  oppo- 
sition of  the  Proprietors  and  Cultivators  can  be  of  any  avail, 
in  my  opinion,  unless  it  embrace  also  that  of  effectually  resisting 
and  definitely  putting  an  end  to  the  ruinous  system  of  adminis- 
tering the  Government,  by  which  all  these  distresses  have  been 
caused.  There  will  be  a  proposition  made  to-morrow  by  Lord 
Nugent  to  reduce  15,000  men  from  the  Army,  which  will  be  sure 
to  be  resisted  like  all  other  measures  of  retrenchment  by  our 
[illegible]  Ministers.  Let  not  the  public  deceive  themselves; 
so  long  as  this  system  is  acted  upon,  so  long  will  the  situation  of  the 
country  descend  from  bad  to  worse. 

"I  hate  the  honour  to  be,  Yours  e"tc, 

"  Thomas  William  Coke." 


r 
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George  Eyres  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Dear  Sir,  "January  19/tf,  1821. 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  in  June 
last,  in  reply  to  one  I  addressed  to  you  by  the  desire  of  the  Lynn 
Agricultural  Association,  and  which  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  laying  before  the  members  till  the  2nd  inst.,  when  a  general 
meeting  took  place,  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  renew  our  petition 
to  the  Legislature  for  relief;  and  in  soliciting  your  support 
thereto,  I  am  desired  to  make  the  following  observations  in  reply 
to  your  remarks  on  the  subject. 

"  You  express  your  belief '  that  our  situation  is  not  so  deplorable 
as  that  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  ' ;  admitting, 
for  the  moment,  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  contend  it  is  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  be  attributed  to  that  great  source  of  national 
wealth  from  whence  their  prosperity  flowed, — Agriculture,  being 
dried  up  and  exhausted.  You  then  ask  us,  '  To  what  can  all  this 
be  attributed  but  maladministration  and  taxation  beyond  our 
means '  I  This  shall,  likewise,  be  admitted ;  and  you  go  on  to 
observe — *  That  no  opposition  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
can  be  of  any  avail  unless  it  embrace  that  of  effectually  resisting 
the  ruinous  system  of  administering  the  Government.'  Now, 
Sir,  we  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration,  that  it  is  no 
reason  because  this  Country  has  been  badly  governed  and  bur- 
dened with  taxes  beyond  our  means  to  support  that  you,  Sir, 
the  great  Patron  of  Agriculture,  should  refuse  to  lend  your  assist- 
ance to  extricate  us  out  of  our  deplorable  situation,  neither  do 
we  conceive  that  you  could  possibly  wish  us  to  embody  in  our 
petitions  anything  of  a  political  nature — that,  you  must  be  con- 
vinced, would  entirely  defeat  the  object  we  have  in  view.  And 
with  respect  to  taxation,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  with  such 
an  enormous  debt,  we  could  not  expect  any  effectual  relief  at 
present,  even  if  ourselves  employed  the  strictest  economy.  As  a 
portion  of  your  constituents,  you  must  allow  us  to  remark  on  the 
great  injury  the  Agriculturists  have  experienced  from  the  line 
of  conduct  you  have  pursued  in  this  momentous  question,  for  it 
can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  those  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  are  not  very  conversant  with  rural  affairs, 
should  stigmatise  us  as  '  wicked  and  insane '  when  they  see  Mr. 
Coke,  the  professed  friend  of  Agriculture,  in  opposition  to  the 
petitioners.  ( 

"  We  have  only  further  to  remark  that  our  situation  was  bad 
last  year ;  it  is  infinitely  worse  now ;  and  uiUess  the*  Legislature 
will  attend  to  our  complaints,  our  ruin  is  inevitable.   We  therefore 
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call  upon  you,  Sir,  for  your  strenuous  support,  that  our  petitions 
may  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  unfettered  by  any 
limitations ;  when,  if  we  fail  to  make  out  our  case,  we  shall  be 
silenced  for  ever. 

7  "  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

u  Dear  Sir, 

"Your  faithful  and  obliged  Humble  Servant, 

"  Gbo.  R.  Eyres. 

"  In  behalf  of  the  Lynn  Agricultural 

Association. 

uJmiu*ry  19**,  1821." 


Thomas  William  Coke  to  George  Eyres. 
"  Dear  Sir,  "January  27/*,  1821. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  ye  19th  inst.,  addressed  to 


u 


me  at  Holkham,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  our  former  correspondence 
on  the  same  subject  which  took  place  in  ye  year  1 820.  My  opinions 
remain  unaltered.  I  conceive  that  my  Agriculture  friends  mis- 
take their  own  interest  in  calling  for  protecting  duties  by  way  of 
remedy  to  the  distresses  under  which  they  labour,  and  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  nothing  can  ever  avail  but  a 
diminished  expenditure  and  its  natural  consequences,  diminished 
taxation. 

"The  inefficiency  of  these  protecting  duties  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  theory.  They  were  laid  on  at  the  latter  end  of  18 18. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  two  years,  therefore,  that  the  Market  has 
been  all  your  own.  Yet  what  have  they  done  for  your  prices  ? 
Earlier  in  the  same  year,  short  wool  brought  you  from  80s.  to 
84s.  per  todd.  From  the  moment  that  the  present  duties  began 
to  operate  the  same  wool  has  never  brought  more  than  40s.  to 
528.,  and  is  now  scarcely  worth  37s.1  Other  causes  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this,  but  they  are.  such  as  protecting  duties  cannot 
reach. 

"  And  here,  Sir,  my  letter  could  close,  were  it  not  for  some 
expressions  in  yours  which  call  for  serious  observation  from  me. 
You  say  that,  admitting  the  country  to  have  been  badly  governed 
and  burthened  with  taxes  beyond  its  means  to  support,  this  is 
not  a  reason  for  me  '  the  Great  Patron  of  Agriculture/  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  me,  to  refuse  to  lend  assistance  to  extricate 
you  from  your  deplorable  situation ; — most  certainly  it  is  not ; — 

I  m 

1  la  it)Uk  *w  not  toorU»mof<»tfe»  tt*  per  t**h 
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but  it  is  a  reason  for  me,  entertaining  the  opinions  I  do,  respecting 
the  course  you  are  pursuing,  to  point  out  to  you  what  *  think 
would  be  die  commencement  of  a  better ;  ind  at  all  events 
to  withhold  my  assistance  from  measures  which,  in  my  conscience, 
I  believe  could  render  a  situation  now,  God  knows,  sufficiently 
'  deplorable ' — absolutely  irretrievable. 

"  You  then'  tell  me  that  you  cannot  conceive  that  I  should 
wish  you  to  embody  in  your  petition  '  anything  of  a  political 
nature.9  If  by  this  you  would  deprecate  the  making  your  distresses 
an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  party  purposes,  without 
approving  your  insinuation,  I  comprehend  your  meaning.  If  by 
'  matters  of  a  political  nature  '  I  am  to  Understand  those  just  and 
standing  causes  to  which  the  public  distress  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  traced,  and  which  are  in  daily  and  unremitting  action  to 
continue  and  to  augment  it,  I  ask  for  what,  except  for  the  express 
purpose  of  examining  and  sifting  out  such  causes  when  they  occur, 
am  I  sent  to  Parliament  ?  You  forget  that  the  trust  I  have  under- 
taken is  a  political  trust,  and  if,  in  exercising  that  trust  in  the 
best  way  I  am  able,  for  your  advantage  (which  you  know  well 
enough  is  my  advantage  to  the  full  as  much  as  yours)  I  am  to  be 
told  that  I  must  abstain  from  '  anything  of  a  political  nature,' — 
all  I  can  say  is,  it  will  be  high  time  for  me  to  give  it  up. 

"  Let  us  consider  this  point  a  little  further,  however*  L4rd 
Liverpool  attributes  the  low  prices  to  an  excess  of  cultivation ; 
Lord  Sidmouth  attributes  the  distress  among  the  manufacturers 
to  an  excess  of  population.  These  two  questions  of  produce  and 
population 'are  of  the  very  highest  order  in  political  economy. 
They  are  great  powers,  and,  as  such,  it  has  been  the  business  of  all 
the  celebrated  statesmen  and  lawgivers  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  to  increase  their  amount.  Now,  if  there  be  one  question 
essentially  and  extensively  political  more  than  another,  it  is  this 
of  the  direction  of  the  powers  of  State  by  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  them.  If  the  abundant  produce  of  these  realms  be  in- 
capable of  [assuming  ?]  a  direction  by  which  it  can  find  its  way 
to  the  mouths  of  our  abundant  population,  then  has  Lord  Liver- 
pool rightly  condemned  us  to  be  punished  for  our  industry, 
and  then  is  Lord  Sidmouth  wiser  than  all  the  great  sages  of  anti- 
quity, wiser  than  Providence  itself,  which  had  commanded  us  to 
increase  and  multiply. 

"  But  in  our  search  for  a  more  consoling  and  a  more  rational 
result,  are  we,  I  ask,  to  be  stopped  at  the  very  outset,  and  for- 
bidden to  introduce  '  anything  of  a  political  nature '  into  our 
inquiry  lest  we  should  expose  such  consummate  folly  and  ignorance 
to  the  contempt  of  mankind  i  In  the  same  spirit  you  go  on  to 
show  that  I  must  be  aware  that  the  inserting  any  such  matters  in 
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the  Petition;  *  could  infallibly  defeat  the  object '  of  it, — in  other 
words,  that  all  the  interest  for  which  we  are  contending,  yon  in 
your  way,  and  I  in  mine,  would  be  kicked  out  of  doors  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  we  presumed  to  meddle  with  the  interests  of  the 
Minister. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  new  light  which  has  broken  in 
upon  you  with  regard  to  the  publick  virtue  of  that  House  ;  but 
I  am  not  quite  of  your  opinion.  If  this  were  a  little  local  county 
job,  I  should  confess  that  it  might  be  better  to  be  silent  on  such 
topicks.  All  that  would  then  be  wanting,  would  be  to  gam  the 
eat  of  the  Minister  of  the  day.  •  But  the  great  purpose  of  our 
present  project  must  be  tried  by  other  means.  It  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  general  union  of  those  that  are  interested  in  it, 
and  when  the  voice  of  this  union  shall  be  heard,  it  is  my  belief 
that  it  will  be  obeyed. 

"  With  regard  to  the  effect  which  you  are  pleased  to  ascribe 
to  my  exanhple  in  misleading  ignorant  men  on  agricultural  matters, 
and  the  great '  injury  '  you  tell  me  that  I  have  done  to  the  agricul- 
turists by  opposing  your  petition— I  have  already  answered  all 
that  it  becomes  me  to  notice  in  a  charge  so  sweeping  and  so 
unsupported.  As  a  friend  to  inquiry,  at  all  times,  I  shall  certainly 
support  a  motion  for  sending  your  petition  to  a  Committee. 
I  will  listen  to  with  patience,  and  receive  with  thanks  any  sug- 
.  gestions  by  which  my  judgment  may  be  enlightened ;  but  at 
my  time  of  life,  I  am  too  old  to  be  schooled,  and  too  firm, 
or  if  you  wish,  too  obstinate  to  surrender  opinions,  amply  weighed, 
to  censures  which  I  have  not,  by  any  arguments  I  can  find  in 
your  letter,  been  made  conscious  that  I  deserve. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  William  Coke." 


i8ai]  . .  w  .  : 
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FOR  some  time  past  Coke  had  meditated  taking  more 
urgent  measures  to  give  expression  to  the  discontent 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Norfolk  in  regard. to  the  heavy 
taxation  by  which  they  were  impoverished,  jEn  the 
October  following  the  last  of  the  "  Clippings,"  Lord 
Suffield  issued  a  pamphlet  to  the  Yeomanry  of  Norfolk  analysing 
the  causes  of  the  agricultural  distress,  and  this  he  sent  for  perusal 
to  Coke,  who  returned  it  with  the  verdict  that;  it  was  both  "  able  and 
interesting,"  and  that  he  approved  highly  of  its  contents. 

"  The  desperate  state  to  which  Agriculture  is  reduced,"  he 
concluded,  "  can  alone  be  brought  right  by  County  Meetings 
and  forcing  Ministers  to  a  reduction  of  taxation.  They  wi|l  do 
nothing  of  their  own  accord.  Would  to  God  that  men  would 
divest  themselves  of  their  party  feelings  and  animosities,  and  unite 
to  serve  the  Empire  !  " 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  expected  at  Holkham  from  November 
3rd  till  the  24th,  and  Coke  begged  Lord  Suffield  to  come  there  during 
part  of  that  time  that  they  might  further  discuss  the  matter,  since 
he  had  heard  that  a  county  meeting  was  to  be  convened,  and  waa 
anxious  that  Lord  Suffield  should  support  it.  At  the  same  date, 
Roscoe  and  Dr.  Parr  were  also  bidden,  for  Dr.  Parr  writes  with  ani- 
mation to  announce  his  prospective  advent. 

"  I  shall  go  in  the  coach  to  Cambridge,  and  in  another  coach 
to  Fakenham,  which  town  I  understand  is  no  longer  annoyed  by 
the  Cacodaemon  Jones  ;  and  from  Fakenham  I  shall  take  a  chaise 
for  your  house.  But  my  going  depends  upon  some  business  which 
must  be  transacted  here,  and  I  am  making  every  exertion  with  a 
Vulgar  and  malevolent  Tory  to  prevail  upon  hiin  to  meet  me 
so  that  I  may  be  able  to  wait  upon  you.  But  I  dare  not  tell  him 
the  Cause  !  "  .1 

459 
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As  a  result  of  this  gathering,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  of  much 
earnest  discussion,  the  proposed  public  meeting  was  convened  to 
take  place  on  January  12th  of  the  year  following ;  but  before  that 
date,  on  January  4th,  1822,  Roscoe  writing  to  his  wife  from  Holk- 
ham,  gives  an  account  of  what  is  now  an  almost  forgotten  incident : — 

"  My  dear  Jenny,"  he  writes,  "  having  prepared  myself  for 
dinner,  and  having  a  few  moments  to  spare,  I  cannot  employ 
them  better  than  in  informing  you  how  we  have  gone  on  since 
I  last  wrote. 

"  The  Duke  of  Sussex  is  arrived.  He  came  yesterday  bringing 
with  him  his  son  Captain  d'Eate,  his  Secty.  Mr.  Stephenson,  and 
his  Equerry  Captain  Gore ;  but  he  was  very  unwell  after  his 
journey.  .  .  .  Lord  Albemarle  and  six  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
arrived  about  the  same  time,  and  we  have  several  other  visitors, 
so  that  we  shall  dine  between  20  and  30.  The  Duke  "was  very 
obliging,  and  Mr.  Coke  insists  on  my  staying  as  long  as  hk4#e$, 
which  will  be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  ...  '      f . 

"The  weather,  as  you  are  well  aware,  has  been  miserable 
continual  wind  and  rain,  from  which,  however,  we  have  felt  no 
inconvenience  here,  but  the  almost  total  deprivation  of  our  daily 
walks. 

"  Mr.  Coke  has,  however,  met  with  a  serious  loss.  The  Dunge- 
ness  Lighthouse,  which  belongs  to  him,  has  been  struck  with  light- 
ning and  cleft  two  feet  wide  from  top  to  bottom.  The  building 
it  is  feared  must  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  which  will  be  a  great 
expense.  I  have  advised  him  to  surround  it  with  3  or  4  strong 
bands  of  iron,  and  then  repair  the  cleft,  but  I  apprehend  this  will 
not  be  done.  There  were  nine  persons  in  it  who  were  at  prayers 
when  it  was  struck — not  one  of  whom  were  [sic]  hurt,  altho' 
some  of  the  stones  and  bricks  were  driven  30  yards  distance/* 

Unfortunately  no  record  has  survived  of  what  was  Coke's  expendi- 
ture in  thus,  for  the  second  time,  rebuilding  this  lighthouse.  Mean- 
while, on  January  12th,  the  public  meeting  took  place  as  arranged, 
when,  besides  proving  the  largest  that  Norfolk  had  everyet  witnessed, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  stormy.  Coke  urged  the  people  to 
coerce  the  Government  into  remedying  the  existing  evil :  "  A 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,"  was  what  he  advo- 
cated ;  and  a  petition  with  this  object  in  view  was  formulated 
which  he  was  requested  to  present  to  the  Houser 

Accordingly,  on  February  7th  following,  he  introduced  the  "  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Petition  "  to  the  Gammons.  It  was,  he  pointed  out, 
a  petition  from  a  county  where  agriculture  was  carried  on  at  less 
expense  and  greater  result  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  (kingdom  ; 
and  it  was  presented  by  a  man  who  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
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his  life  to  furthering  the  cause  of  agriculture.  The  petition  dwelt 
on  the  misery  which  was  prevalent,  and  pointed  out  how  taxations 
"  overwhelming  and  all-devouring  taxation  " — was  the  cause  of  the 
distress.  It  prayed  particularly  for  the  reduction  of  the  tixes 
imposed  on  majt,  salt,  leather,  candles  and  other  necessary  articles, 
which  pressed  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  ■  the  cessation  of 
which,  it  stated,  would  afford  the  country  relief  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions,  without  any  injury  to  the  revenue.  Still  more,  it 
emphasised  how  "  the  corrupt  and  defective  state  of  the  Repre- 
sentation is  the  true  cause  of  the  prevailing  distress,  and  that  until 
the  people  be  fairly  represented  in  Parliament,  no  relief  can  be 
expected,"1 

Now,  as  Haydon  points  out  when  discussing  this  crisis,  for  many 
years  the  people  of  England  had  consented  to  postpone  all  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  and  public  grievances  until  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon  had  been  fought  out,  and  their  Ministry  should  be 
free  to  attend  to  complaints.  And  how  had  Lord  Liverpool's 
Administrations  met  their  first  humble  petitions  ?  .  .  .  Did  Lord 
Castlereagh  say  :  "  You  are  a  noble  nation.  You  have  freely  sup*- 
ported  your  Government  through  a  great  crisis.  We  will  investigate 
your  complaints.  We  will  lessen  your  taxes,  and  try  to  remove  the 
imperfections  which  time  brings  upon  all  constitutions,  and  we  wiH 
do  you  justice." — Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  and  his  colleagues  said  : 
"  You  are  a  seditious  people.  Your  character  is  unchanged.  You 
show  an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation.  You  are  corrupted  by  the 
Press.  We  will  neither  grant,  nor  listen  to,  nor  reid  your  complaints, 
but  we  will  suspend  your  charter,  we  will  fetter  your  Press,  and  w»  will 
imprison  your  leaders."8  That  was  their  first  answer  to  the  cry  of 
the  people ;  and  now  again,  in  1832,  in  repetition  of  that  conduct, 
Lord  Liverpool^  Ministry  refused  to  listen  to  the  representations 
of  the  petitioners. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  held  out  no  hope  of  redress, 
and  even  attempted  to  prove  that  the  removal  of  any  taxation  would 
be  an  aggravation  of  the  existing  distress.  Coke's  indignation  burst 
all  bounds. 

"  Gracious  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  at  a  time  when  people 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another  are  complaining  of  distress, 
are  they  to  be  told  by  a  hard-hearted  and  callous  Government 
— on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  too — that  they  are  to  meet  with 
no  relief,  and  that  their  complaints  are  to  be  disregarded !  I  did 
not  suppose  that  the  petition  of  the  people  would  receive  attention 
at  the  hands  of  this  House,  but  I  scarcely  expected  to  hear  that 

doctrine  so  frankly  avowed ! "  ' 

» 

1  •Annual  Register  for  February  7th,  1822. 

*  Life  tf£f*.  £.  Ifapfai,  by  Tom  Taylor  (1853),  Vol.  II,  p.  314. 
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And  he  lamented  emphatically  that  there  were  still  "people 
ignorant  enough  to  look  up  to  that  Houie  as  a  Land  of  Hope — corrupt 
as  it  was,  profligate  as  it  was — -" 

Interrupted  hurriedly  by  the  Speaker,  and  called  upon  to  with- 
draw such  expressions,  Coke  reiterated  firmly  :  "  Sir,  it  is  well  known 
to  be  sof"  and  being  again  requested  to  modify  his  remarks,  he  pointed 
out  that  "  if  his  language  was  unparliamentary,  his  statements  were 
correct.  That  he  knew  he  was  warm,  and  it  was  natural  he  should 
be  so  1  "l  with  which  concession  the  House  was  apparently  obliged 
to  be  satisfied,  for  urging  Whigs  and  Tories  to  unite  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  an  extremely  violent  Reform 
speech.  So  vehement  was  he  that  the  Annual  Register  remarks 
disapprovingly  how  "the  venerable  gentleman  was  more  than 
once  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker."  "  I  observe,"  Roscoe  wrote 
to  Coke  a  few  days  later,  "  that  you  have  not  hesitated  to  speak 
out  in  the  House  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  hate  surprised,  no  less 
than  provoked  them,  I  much  doubt  whether  any  one  else  would 
have  ventured  on  such  a  step,  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  brought  himself  off  without  giving  up  a  single  inch  1 " 

With  all  his  attention  and  energy  absorbed,  apparently,  by  this 
mighty  question  of  Reform,  four  days  later  an  event  occurred  which 
brought  to  pass  an  unexpected  change  in  Coke's  private  life. 

For  some  time  past  he  had  been  extremely  anxious  that  his 
nephew  and  heir,  William  Coke,  should  marry.  With  this  object  in 
view,  it  was  natural  that  hk  thoughts  should  turn  towards  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend,  Lord  Albemarle.  Lady  Anne,  Coke's 
{godchild,  had  been  so  constantly  at  Holkham  that  she  was  like  a 
daughter  of  the  house.  Just  grown  up,  bright,  wilful  and  deter- 
mined, die  was  extremely  fascinating,  and  Coke  was  very  fond  of  her. 
He  and  Lord  Albemarle  talked  the  matter  over,  and  both  were  agreed 
that  a  marriage  between  William  and  Lady  Anne  was  very  desirable, 
and  that  they  would  use  their  joint  endeavours  to  bring  it  about. 
But  an  insurmountable  difficulty  lay  with  the  young  people  them- 
selves, who,  upon  the  subject  being  broached  to  them,  respectively 
scouted  the  suggestion.  William,  it  is  said,  flatly  refused  ever  to 
contemplate  it ;  and  one  story  runs  that  Lady  Anne  having  declined 
to  listen  when  her  father  discussed  the  project,  Lord  Albemarle 
begged  Coke  to  try  his  powers  of  persuasion.  Accordingly,  Coke 
reasoned  with  his  god-daughter,  and  at  last,  finding  that  his  argu- 
ments made  no  impression,  he  said,  "  My  dear  Anne,  you  know 
you,  are  like  my  own  child ;  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  all  that 
is  in  your  heart — if  there  is  anybody  else  you  care  for  ? "  To  which 
Lady  Anne  replied  :   "  No  one — except  yourself." 

Whatever  the  truth  of  this  story,  unsuspected  by  Coke,  Lady 

*  Morning  Chrmde,  February  8th  ;  alio  %Amm*l  Register,  iSas. 
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Anne  was  devoted  to  him,  and  would  kiss  the  gloves  he  had  worn, 
the  book  he  had  touched,  the  chair  he  had  sat  in.  At  length 'Miss 
Coke,  seeing  that  she  was  never  happy  away  from  Holkham  and  was 
always  planning  some  excuse  to  come  there,  said  to  her  :  "  Tell  me, 
Anne,  k  it  William,  or  is  it  my  father  1 "  Lady  Anne's  reply  was  : 
"  It  is  Mr.  Coke.  I  would  marry  William  to  be  always  near  dear 
Mr.  Coke."  Apparently,  from  the  following  undated  letter,  she 
had  confided  in  her  grandmother,  Lady  de  Clifford. 

» 

Lady  de  Clifford  to  Lady  Anne  KepfeL 

"  My  dearest  Anne, 

"  I  have  received  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter  to-^ay, 
and  have  to  teU  you  that  dear  Mr.  Coke  set  an  hour  with  me 
yesterday  and  talked  all  the  time  of  his  favourite  Anne,  and  desired 
me  to-  tell  you  that  if  ever  you  were  in  any  difficulty,  to  apply 
to  him,  for  that  he  loves  you  as  if  you  were  his  own  Child ;  do 
not  show  this  letter  to  anybody,  but  burn  it  directly,  etc. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Girl, 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  grand-mother, 

"  S.  db  Clifford." 

But  the  letter  must  have  been  too  precious  to  burn,  since,  to  this 
day,  it  is  in  existence,  so  tenderly  preserved  that  it  might  have  but 
this  moment  quitted  the  hand  of  the  writer.  Yet  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Coke  looked  upon  Lady  Anne  as  if  she  "  were  his  own  child  " 
was,  no  doubt,  the  precise  truth ;  genuinely  attached  as  he  was  to 
her,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  continued  to  regard  her  in  the 
light  of  a  dearly  loved  daughter,  if  an  event  had  not  occurred  which 
brought  affairs  to  a  crisis,  and  caused  Lady  Anne  to  claim  the  promise 
quoted  in  Lady  de  Clifford's  letter. 

Lord  Albemarle,  himself,' decided  to  marry  again,  and  chose,  as  his 
second  wife,  Charlotte  Hunloke,1  Coke's  niece.  "  The  lady  is  forty- 
five,"  commented  Creevey ;  "  which  is  all  very  well  if  he  must  be 
married."*  But  the  thought  of  her  father's  remarriage  threw 
Lady  Anne  into  despair,  for  she  foresaw  that,  with  a  stepmother 
presiding  at  Quidenham,  the  intimacy  between  that  house  and  Hoik- 
ham  would  probably  be  lessened,  as  she  would  no  longer  have  the 
same  excuse  for  spending  so  much  of  the  year  with  Miss  Coke.  l*he 
wedding  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  February  nth,  1822,  in 
London,  when  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  to  officiate.  Coke  was 
present  at  it,  and,  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  Lady  Anne  was 

1  Daughter  of  Margaret  Coke  (titter  to  T.  W,  Coke),  who  married  Sir  Henry 
Hunloke,  Bart,  In  1774. 

1  Crttvty  Paptrtf  Vol.  II,  p.  33. 
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gaging  despondently  out  of  the  window,  when  .she  taw  his  coach 
waiting  at  the  door  to  tale  him  back  to  Norfolk.  She  told  Mist  Coke 
afterward*,  "  I  taw  the  coach,  and  I  thought  if  Mr.  Coke  once 
gets  into  that,  all  it  over — and  I  rushed  downstairs !  "  In  deep 
distress,  at  the  herself  related,  crying  bitterly,  the  went  to  Coke, 
and  the  remit  was  a  foregone  conclusion ;  the  marriage  was  forth- 
with arranged* 

The  news  created  the  greatest  excitement.  That  Coke  should 
be  proposing  to  marry  Lord  Albemarle's  young  daughter,  while 
Lord  Albemarle  figured  gaily  as  the  bridegroom  of  Coke's  niece, 
suggested  an  element  of  comedy  which  the  public  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  most  of.  "  Mr.  Coke's  absurd  marriage  to  Lady  Anne 
Keppel,  fifty  yean  younger  than  himself,  is  the  general  topic  of 
conversation,"  remarked  a  gossip  a  few  days. later,1  and  many  were 
the  versions  of  the  romance  which  got  abroad.  One  report  stated 
that  Coke  had  urged  his  nephew  to  marry  Lady  Anne,  and  that, 
upon  William's  refusal,  Coke  had  exclaimed  passionately,  "  By  God, 
if  you  won't  marry  her,  I  will  marry  her  myself  !  "  A  still  more 
picturesque  tale  related  that  William,  having  realised  his  folly, 
posted  up  to  town  at  break-neck  speed  to  propose  to  the  lady,  only 
to  discover  that  she  was  already  engaged  to  his  uncle.  Finally  a 
rumour  asserted  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  St.  James's 
Church,  where  Coke  had  been  christened,  and  that  the  wedding 
party  were  to  walk  in  procession  through  the  streets.8 

Needless  to  say,  none  of  th^se  statements  contained  a  grain  of 
truth ;  but  the  wedding  followed  the  engagement  with  unusual 
rapidity.  A  fortnight  after  Lord  Albemarle's  marriage,  on  February 
20th,  Coke  and  Lady  Anne  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  with  a 
few  intimate  friends,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Roger  Wilbraham  and  Mr.  and  Lady  Sophia 
Macdonald.  After  dinner  they  adjourned  to  Lord  Albemarle's 
house  in  St.  James's  Square,  where  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  again  officiating.  They  then 
left  for  Lady  de  Clifford's  house,  Dudley  Grove,  Paddmgton,  where 
the  honeymoon  was  to  be  spent,  apparently  enlivened  by  a  large 
house-party,  since  the  newspapers  relate  how  "  a  select  party  of 
fashionables,  among  others  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Norfolk,  were 
invited  to  meet  them."  ■ 

Paddington  at  this  date  was  a  rural  village  with  a  few  old  houses 
on  each  side  of  the  Edgware  Road.  The  picturesque  Green,  with 
its  group  of  magnificqnt  elms,  the  little  Gothic  church,  overgrown 
with  ivy,  the  quaint  old  alehouses,  screened  by  high  elms, — each 
with  its  long  straggling  sign-post  reaching  across  the  road,  and  with 

1  The  Pope  of  Holland  House,  by  Ladj  Seymour,  p.  444, 
1  Wd. 
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long  troughs  adjacent  for  watering  the  hay-waggons  on  their  way  to 
and  from  market, — all  formed  a  scene  in  which  painters  delighted, 
and  the  beauty  of  which  inspired  George  Morland  to  make  his 
first  studies  from  nature.  ' 

From  this  country  retreat,  on  March  4th,  Coke  wrote  to  Dr.  Parr 
in  response  to  the  congratulations  of  the  latter :  "  I  never  doubted/' 
be  said,  "  the  pleasure  it  would  give  you  to  hear  of  my  union  with 
a  most  lovely  and  amiable  young  woman,  to  whom  I  have  been  at- 
tached, and  she  to  me,  for  some  years."  It  was  but  natural,  how- 
ever, that  amongst  those  who  had  Coke's  happiness  most  at  heart, 
the  wisdom  of  a  marriage  which  presented  such  an  unusual  disparity 
of  yean  should  be  anxiously  called  in  question.  This  disparity  was 
less  apparent,  in  that  Coke,  strong,  vigorous,  and  upright,  was  of 
exceptionally  youthful  appearance,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  prime 
of  lire,  rather  than  approaching  his  seventieth  year.  But  the  fact 
remained  that  the  young  bride,  so  fair  that  she  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  White  Lily,"  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  while  Coke 
was  sixty-eight ;  and  the  union  of  a  man  of  mature  years  and  serious 
aims  with  a  pretty,  wayward  and  impulsive  girl,  fifty  years  his  junior, 
could  not  but  be  viewed  by  those  nearest  to  him  with  distinct  appre- 
hension. The  Tories,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  throw  public  ridicule 
upon  it,  calling  it  the  "  Marriage  of  Seventeen  and  Seventy  "  ;  but 
since  Coke  had,  by  now,  been  a  widower  twenty-one  yeato — Lady 
Anne1  having  been  born  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
and  being  seven  years  younger  than  his  grand-daughter,  Annt  Anson8 
— the  letters  of  congratulation,  even  from  his  friends,  which  the  news 
elicited,  show  an  amusing  diversity  of  opinion.8 

Lady  de  Clifford  to  Thomas  William  Coki. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Coke,  "Brightom,  February^  1822. 

"  I  cannot  say  how  happy  I  am  in  your  Marriage  with  my 
Grand  Daughter  Anne,  as  I  am  certain  it  will  make  her  happy, 
and  am  certain  she  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  you  so,  in 
which  I  feel  she  will  succeed,  as  indeed  she  is  so  very  sincerely 
attached  to  you.  I  intend  on  account  of  this  Event  to  be  in  Town 
on  Saturday  Evening. 

"  Ever,  dear  Mr.  Coke, 

"  Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  S.  de  Clifford." 

1  Bora  Jane  16th,  1803. 

1  Afterwards  Lady  Rosebery. 

*  Lady  Anne  waa  the  original  of  Lady  Glenmore  in  Ahtack't^  a  novel  published  by 
Saunders  and  Otley,  1826  (written  anonymously  by  Marianne  Hudson),  in  which  William 
Coke  figured  at  Lord  Haslemere,  Lord  Glenmore's  nephew,  who  was  in  constant  attend- 
ance upon  the  youthful  bride,  Lady  Glenmore. 

an 
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Lord  Sherborne  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Uncle,  "Sherborme  Park,  February  19/A,  1822. 

"  It  would  ill  become  me  to  laugh,  and  I  cannot  cry  at  a 
measure  you  meditate  for  your  Happiness,  of  which  you  must 
be  the  best  judge.  You  may  be  assured  Mary  and  I  sincerely 
wish  you  all  you  anticipate. 

"  We  shall  be  happy  in  paying  our  Duty  ;  but  don't  you  think, 
since  my  head  has  become  so  bald,  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  intro- 
duce me  as  a  Nephew  ?  If  I  aril  to  be  shown  up  in  that  character, 
send  me  down  some  Macassar  Oil,  that  I  may  make  the  best 
appearance  I  can. 

"With  Mary's  love  and  best  wishes, 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sherborne." 


William  Roscoe  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  w  Liverpool,  13M  MarcAf  1822. 

"  May  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  sincerest  congratulations 
with  those  of  your  other  friends,  to  yourself  and  Lady  Anne 
Coke  on  your  recent  marriage,  and  to  express  my  most  earnest 
wishes  that  it  may  be  attended  with  every  happiness  that  such  a 
state  can  possibly  afford  ? 

"  I  certainly  was  not  in  the  least  aware  on  my  last  visit  to  Hoik- 
ham  of  the  reasons  of  the  conversations  to  which  I  was  so  nearly 
placed  at  table ;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  interfered  so  im- 
pertinently with  my  advice  to  you  to  attend  to  the  good  things 
before  you,  whilst  you  had  so  much  better  an  object  at  your  side. 
Should  I  ever  have  the  happiness  of  paying  another  visit  to  that 
hospitable  place,  I  hope  Lady  Anne  will  forgive  me  for  what  is 
past,  and  not  think  me  too  great  a  Scholar  for.  her  to  talk  with, 
as  I  assure  you  my  opinion  of  my  own  sagacity  is  not  much  im- 
proved by  what  has  occurred. 

"We  are  all  here  delighted  with  Mr.  Macdonald's  speech. 
Lord  Londonderry's  apology  was  as  pitiful  as  his  attack  was 
insolent. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Friend, 

"  Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

u  W.  Roscoe." 
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But  one  of  Coke's1  friends  maintained  a  marked  silence  upon  the 
subject  of  his  second  marriage.  Lady  Spencer,1  who  had  always 
professed  the  liveliest  friendship  for  him,  and  had  always  delighted 
him  by  her  Irish  wit  and  grace  of  manner,  sent  no  letter,  of  con* 
gratulation  upon  hearing  of  his  engagement  to  Lady  Anne,  and  for 
three  years  subsequently,  maintained  a  complete  and  disconcerting 
silence  upon  the  subject  of  the  marriage.  Coke  felt  the  omission 
keenly,  but  respected  the  motive  which  made  her  too  honest  to  offer 
congratulations  upon  an  event  which,  as  she  afterwards  confessed 
she  could  view  then  only  with  the  greatest  foreboding. 

Meanwhile,  the  steady  tenor  of  Coke's  existence  seemed  unaltered 
by  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  life,  and  he  exhibited 
no  abatement  of  interest  in  the  work  which  had  hitherto  occupied 
his  attention.  From  his  country  retreat  he  could  drive  into  town  to 
attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  and  by  March  7th,  he  was  back  in 
the  House,  as  absorbed  in  the  advancement  of  Reform  and  the  promo- 
tion of  economy  as  though  no  interlude  of  importance  had  intervened. 

The  renewed  failure,  at  this  juncture,  of  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Salt 
Tax  served  to  rouse  his  indignation.  This  was  a  tax  which  pressed 
with  peculiar  heaviness  upon  every  poor  farmer,*  and  Coke,  recog- 
nising the  importance  of  its  abolition,  was  persuaded  also  that  on  this, 
as  off  many  previous  occasions,  unfair  pressure  had  been  resorted  to, 
to  secure  the  defeat  of  an  attempt  to  lesson  taxation.  Announcing 
warmly  that  neither  the  petition  from  Norfolk  nor  petitions  from  every 
county  in  England  could  avail  against  the  inherent  corruption  of 
the  Government,  he  made  a  personal  attack  on  Lord  Londonderry,3 
stating  how,  in  order  to  defeat  the  bill,  sixty  or  seventy  placemen 
had  voted  at  the  express  command  of  th&  latter,  and  how,  whenever 
any  reduction  of  taxation  was  proposed,  "the  noble  Marquis 
marched  up  with  his  band  of  placemen  and  pensioners  to  overthrow 
the  proposition."  Lord  Londonderry  replied  by  making  the  apology 
which  Roscoe  describes  as  "  pitiful "  in  his  letter  of  March  13th, 
and  he  further  endeavoured  to  parry  Coke's  onslaught  by  a  feeble 
retort,  "  that  after  what  had  recently  passed  immediately  affecting 
the  domestic  happiness  of  the  honourable  Member,  he  had  hoped 
to  find  him  in  a  better  temper  !  " 

The  bad  taste  of  this  rejoinder — which  Roscoe  designates  as 
"  insolent  "—was  sufficiently  apparent  to  all  present ;  but  Coke 
appears  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion.    Haydon  relates  : — 

>  l  George  John,  second  Earl  Spencer,  toon  after  attaining  hit  majority,  married 
Lavipia  Biitgjiam,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Lucan,  an  Irish,  peer.  She  was  posseiscd  of 
great  beauty  and  charm.  ' 

1  *  The  taking  a  pig,  which  previdut  to  the  removal  of  thit  tak  cost  a  poor  man  the  turn 
of  eighteen  shillings  subsequently  cott  him  only  the  sum  of  one  shilling  (Notebook  •/*  tkt 
Rev.  the  Hon.  T.  Kcpptl). 

'  Lord  Castlereagh  succeeded  his  fjtther  as  second  Marauia  of  Londonderry  in  182 1. 
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"  I  asked  Mr.  Coke  if  it  was  true  that  Lord  Castkreagh  had  the 
bad  tattc  to  allude  to  his  marriage  in  the  House.  Mr.  Coke  said 
that  soon  after  his  marriage,  on  some  important  Whig  question, 
he  made  a  point  of  being  present  at  the  division,  and  that  Lord 
Castkreagh  pointedly  alluded  to  his  being  present  in  the  House 
-  during  his  honeymoon.  Mr.  Coke  said  :  '  I  replied  that  if  I  had 
<  not  proved  myself  a  better  man  than  Lord  Castkreagh  had  ever 
done,  I  should  be  a  very  poor  one  indeed.'  As  Lord  Castkreagh 
was  known  to  be  constitutionally  feeble  in  certain  points,  the  House 
laughed  very  heartily."1 

But  so  long  as  the  question  of  Reform  remained  in  abeyance, 
the  hope  expressed  by  Lord  Londonderry  was  destined  to  be  un- 
gratified ;  and  throughout  that  session — the  last  which  Lord  Lon- 
donderry ever  witnessed— he  was  fated  to  hear  again  many  a  biting 
allusion  from  Coke  to  "  that  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  "  with 
which  he  had  accredited  the  British  people.2  When  in  the  August 
following  his  suicide  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  land,  Coke, 
while  expressing  commiseration  for  that  sad  fate,  did  not  minimise 
his  expression  of  unalterable  dislike  to  the  policy  and  the  character 
of  the  Minister : 

'*  What  a  tragical  death,  that  of  Lord  Londonderry's  !  What 
changes  may  be  produced  it  is  impossibk  to  conjecture.  Politi- 
cally they  cannot  be  worse,  for  I  really  believe  that  as  far  as  he 
understood  the  internal  and  external  interest  6f  the  Country,  he 
was  by  no  means  so  zealous  a  supporter  of  them. 

"  They  have  been  so  ill-advised  after  the  inquest  as  to  publish 
a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  in  which  his  Grace  states  his 
belfcf  of  a  mental  delusion,  so  that  a  man  under  a  mental  incapa- 
city known  to  his  colleagues  was  to  have  arranged  the  affairs  of 
his  country  at  a  Foreign  Congress.  One  may  fairly  say  that 
England  has  lost  a  pestiferous  Minister,  the  Holy  Alliance  a 
good  friend,  and  the  liberties  of  Mankind  a  systematic  oppressor." 

Meanwhile,  on  no  occasion  throughout  that  year  did  Coke  spare 
the  House  an  expression  of  his  views  or,  moderate  his  invectives  in 
exposing  the  "  tyrannical  corruption  "  of  the  Ministers.  In  April 
he  presented  another  petition  for  the  reduction  of  taxation,  an- 
nouncing "  that  in  some  way  the  public  voipe  would,  at  last  make 
itself  heard,  though  not  through  that  corrupt  House.  ,  .  .  The 
county  of  Norfolk,  he  was  proud  to  say,  had  set  the  first  example 
of  petitioning  Parliament,"  but  "  he  hoped  to  hear  the  public  voice 
resound  on  this  subject  from  all  quarters  of  the  country  " ;  while 

1  Hay  dm*  t  Corresfcndena  and  TabU  Talk  (1876),  Vol.  II,  p.  37S. 
*.  Lord  Londonderry  committed  tutctde,  Aagutt  iauh»  1822, 
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in  Jane  he  presented  soother  petition  for  Reform,  calling  upon  his 
colleagues  yet  again  to  check  the  "  enormous  sums  of  national 
money  squandered  to  maintain  a  corrupt  Ministerial  majority  "— » 
a  petition  which  the  Ministry  strove  to  reject  on  the  plea  that  the 
language  in  which  it  was  couched  was  "  most  insulting."  In  short, 
in  this,  the  ultimate  struggle  of  Coke's  parliamentary  career,  all  his 
energies  were  concentrated  upon  the  issue,  till  his  opponents  grew 
to  dread  the  plainness  of  speech  which  the  Speaker  failed  to  check, 
and  which,  with  pitiless  directness,  exposed  every  flaw  in  their 
administration. 

**  Mr.  Coke,"  wrote  Sir  James  Smith  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
a  month  after  Coke's  marriage,  "  is  too  good  and  too  prosperous 
to  escape  envy.  I  regret  that  party  should  make  such  meto  as  him 
[sic]  enemies.  I  esteem  him  one  of  the  best  of  human  beings.  I 
allude  not  to  politics,  which  I  often  regret  should  disturb  so  fine 
and  happy  a  mind  as  his."1 

But  during  the  intervals  in  his  parliamentary  campaign,  Coke 
visited  Norfolk  with  his  customary  delight  at  escaping  from  the 
strain  of  political  warfare.  About  the  third  week  in  March,  he  and 
Lady  Anne  decided  to  leave  Dudley  Grove,  on  their  first  visit  to 
Holkham  since  their  marriage ;  and  on  March  16th,  a  few  days 
previous  to  starting  on  their  journey,  they  went  to  a  small  dinner- 
party of  twelve,  at  Lady  Anson's.  Amongst  others,  Creevey  was 
present,  and,  never  having  met  Lady  Anne  during  his  visits  to.  Nor- 
folk, he  was,  no  doubt,  extremely  curious  to  see  the  young  bride 
about  whom  there  had  been  so  much  excitement.    He  relates : — 

u  I  sat  next  to  Lady  Anson  at  her  desire.  I  was  introduced 
both  by  her  and  Coke  to  Lady  Anne,  who,  to  my  mind/  has  neither 
beauty,  nor  elegance,  nor  manner  to  recommend  her,  and  if  ever 
I  saw  a  deep  one,  it  is  her.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  saw  more 
perfect  behaviour  than  that  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  family.  Miss 
Coke  I  thought  was  low.  We  had,  however,  a  remarkably  merry 
dinner,  and  I  went  upstairs  afterwards  and  staid  till  eleven. 
I  kept  up  a  kind  of  running  fire  upon  Coke,  and  Ly.  Anson  kept 
her  hand  upon  my  arm  all  the  time,  pinching  me  and  keeping  me 
in  check  when  she  thought  I  was  going  too  far.  .  .  .  She,  Lady 
Anson,  is  as  good  as  ever  she  can  be,  and  I  liked  her  very  much 
indeed,  as  I  always  do,  and  I  am  to  dine  with  her  again  very  soon. 
The  Bride  and  Groom  are  going  to  Norfolk,  so  that  I  suppose 
at  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  we  shall  have  the 
Albemarle  branch  of  the  family  only."  * 

1  Mtmom  and  C*rrtsptuU*e*  of  Sir  Jamet  E.  SmitA,  Vol.  I,  p.  605. 
1  Correspondence  in  the  potaetsion  of  Mrs.  Blickett  Ord,  partially  quoted  in  Crttvty 
Pmpn,  Vol.  II,  p.  38. 
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Save  with  regard  to  Lady  Anson,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
genuine  admiration,  Creevey,  as  is  well  known,  rarely  indulged  in  a 
favourable  criticism  of  his  fellow-creatures — indeed,  by  his  contem- 
poraries, his  praise  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  poor 
recommendation,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  rhymester  of  that  date, 
who  describes  him 


Truth-telling  Creevey — now  too  old  to  mend, 
Who  kills  by  praise,  whose  censures  best  defend ! l 

But  his  verdict  upon  Lady  Anne  was,  undoubtedly,  largely  tinged 
by  the  fear  of.  a  possible  diminution  of  his  visits  to  Holkham  under 
the  new  regime.  In  1827  we  find  him  retailing  with  great  satisfac- 
tion— "  Lady  Anne  runs  as  steady  as  the  Pole  to  me,  and  I  continue 
Cock  of  the  Walk,  if  that  is  anything ! "  and  we  hear  no  more  dis- 
paraging remarks  upon  his  hostess ;  while  the  following  letters, 
written  by  two  of  Coke's  most  attached  friends,  who  visited  Holkham 
a  few  months  after  the  wedding,  present  a  contrast  to  Creevey's 
verdict. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  Roger  Wilbraham. 

u  Dear  Wilbraham,  "August  23^  1822. 

"  Among  the  many  agreeable  Reminiscences  of  a  long  and, 
thank  Heaven,  an  happy  life,  there  are  none  which  afford  me  a  more 
heartfelt  satisfaction  than  those  which  a  visit  to  this  place  recalls 
to  my  mind ;  but  even  here,  and  during  the  Reign  of  our  mild 
and  judicious  Favourite,  I  never  experienced  more  genuine 
pleasure  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  two  days.  Nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  than  the  conduct  and  conversation  and  manner 
of  Lady  Anne,  and  she  reaps  the  reward  of  her  great  merit  in  seeing 
the  effects  of  it  upon  the  countenance  of  our  excellent  Friend, 
who  is  the  Picture  of  happiness  ;  that  He  may  long  continue  so, 
no  two  people  in  the  world  can  more  anxiously  wish  than  yourself 

•  *nd  «  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

M  Houra/m,  Amgfut  %yd,  18*1.  "  H.  NORWICH. 

m 

"  P.S.~Your  disposition  leads  you  to  take  a  more  than  common 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  your  friends ;  you  will  therefore 
be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of  marrying  my  eldest  daughter 
much  to  my  satisfaction.  Her  Spouse  elect  is  a  Captain  Mahon; 
his  Father  was  Brother  to  the  late  Lord  Holland.  TTie  young  man 
has  a  Very  good  character;  his  manners  are  gentlemanly,  and  his  tem- 
per pleasant.      Not  vcry  wcighty  in  thc  Pur8e> 

But  many  Spinsters  have  done  worse  i " 

1   Hclkkam  t  a  poem  printed  for  William  Sami,  London,  1822. 
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Roger  Wilhraham  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Coke,  "Twickenham,  September  *}th,  1822. 

"  Many  and  many  times  have  I  visited  Holkham  with  a 
willing  mind  and  a  Ught  heart,  which  I  always  found  heavier  on 
leaving  it ;  but  I  never  paid  you  so  delightful  a  visit  as  the  last ; 
and  I  quitted  you  contented,  for  I  left  you  happy,  and  with  every 
reason  in  the  world  for  being  so ;  one  event  alone  can  add  to 
that  happiness,  and  fortunately  everything  is  in  train  for  that. 
My>  heart  is  too  full  to  aay  more  than  to  pour  out  my  good  wishes 
for  you  and  your  most  amiable  lady.  < 

"  Ever  yours, 

"Roger  Wilbraham." 

Before  the  date  of  the  last  letter,  however,  much  disappointment 
had  been  expressed  in  Norfolk  when  it  was  found  that;  the  annual 
Sheep-shearing  was. to  be  discontinued.  The  reason  for  this,  however, 
soon  became  an  open  secret  and  brought  consolation  to  the  dis- 
appointed tenants.  On  July  19th,  1822,  the  Rev.  Richard  Odell 
wrote  triumphantly  to  Roscoe  : — 

"  There  is  every  prospect  of  a  little  Tom  or  Anne^Coke.  Mr. 
Coke  and  Lady  Anne  have  lived  in  quite  a  domestic  manner  of 
late  with  scarcely  any  visitors.  We  have  had  no  sheep-shearing, 
which  has  made  this  month  seem  vtry  dull.  The  farmers  in  the 
.  neighbourhood  greatly  regret  the  loss  of  so  much  good  cheer  and 
animated  eloquence.  Holkham  had  become  a  school  for  Oratory, 
and  many  a  Norfolk  yeoman  imbibed  a  turn  for  speaking  from 
hearing  the,  eloquence  of  Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Toilet,  Lord  Albe- 
marle* etc*,  at  the  annual  Clip.  The  presence  of  intelligent 
foreigners  also  rendered  the  f£te  very  interesting.  .  .  . 

"  I  hear  that  Lady  Anson  and  Miss  Coke  are  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Crewe  and  from  thence  are  to  proceed  into  Scotland  to  Lord 
Roeebery's." 

One  anxiety  only  seems  to  have  clouded  Coke's  happiness  It  this 
date,  and  that  was  the  knowledge  of  all  that  his  second  marriage 
must  mean  to  the  daughter  whom  he  loved  tenderly.  Miss  Coke's 
spirits  at  this  juncture,  as  Creevey  had  observed,  were  "  low."  She 
had  always  been  fond  of  Lady  Anne,  and  she  did  not  allow  the  turn 
of  events  to  prejudice  her  affection ;  but  the  marriage  was  inevitably 
a  terrible  shock  to  her.  She  never  forgave  anybody  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing,  it  about,  and  she  keenly  resented  the  public 
comments  which  were  in  consequence  directed  against  her  father, 
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whom  she  worshipped.  Still  more,  after  having  been  the  centre  of 
her  father's  affection  and  sole  mistress  of  his  house  for  many  years, 
her  position  became  almost  impossible  with  a  girl  so  much  younger 
than  herself  suddenly  placed  over  her  in  the  character  of  step- 
mother. And  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  her  early  romance 
with  Lord  Bury  long  ended,  her  proud  devotion  to  her  father  bitterly 
wounded,  and  her  home  transformed,  her  very  rmUon  tfitre  must  have 
seemed  wrested  from  her. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  change  of  scene  and  absence  from  Holkham 
her  spirits  might  be  restored.  "  I  hear,"  again  wrote  the  gossip 
Mr.  Odell,  from  Buraham  Overy,  to  Roscoe,  "  that  Lady  Anson 
and  Miss  Coke  have  been  very  gay  at  Edinburgh  during  the  King's 
visit  to  the  Land  of  Cakes  !  They  are  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Rosebery 
at  Dalmeny  Castle."  Shprtly  afterwards  came  the  news  that  Miss 
Coke  while  staying  at  Dalmeny  had  become  engaged  to  a  young 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  years  before, 
when  walking  through  the  park,  he  had  passed  Miss  Coke  and  his 
father  had  observed  casually  to  him — **  There,  John,  that's  the  wife 
for  you  ! "  At  that  time  they  tyere  not  even  acquainted  ;  he  had 
no  thought  of  marriage  and  she  was  deeply  attached  to  Lord  Bury ; 
now,  by  a  strange  turn  of  events,  the  engagement  came  to  pass. 
Coke  himself  wrote  to  inform  Roscoe  of  the  event. 

"  Oct.  i  jib,  182*. 

"  Acquainted  as  you  are  with  all  my  family  and  domestic  happi- 
ness I  am  sure  you  will  receive  the  communication  with  delight 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  about  to  marry  my  daughter  to  Mr. 
Spencer  Stanhope  of  Cannon  Hall  in  Yorkshire.  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  but  I  have  heard  he  is  very  well- 
informed  and  agreeable,  and  his  family  highly  respectable,  and 
therefore  I  gave  my  unqualified  consent  to  the  match,  upon  my 
daughter  assuring  me  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  make  her  happy. 

"  They  are  now  together  at  Lord  RoseberyV  in  Scotland, 
but  I  expect  them  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  have  reason 
to  believe  the  marriage  will  take  place  some  time  in  November. 
.  .  .  Lady  Anne  desires  me  to  say  that  she  hopes  you  will  come 
and  see  her,  when  she  promises  to  behave  herself  better  than  when 
she  sat  by  you  last  at  Holkham.  We  have  often  a  little  laugh 
about  it  I  " 

Mr.  Stanhope  proved  to  be  all  that  Coke  had  anticipated  ;  a  man 
of  intellectual  tastes  and  of  a  charming  disposition,  so  that  he  soon 
won  the  affection  of  his  prospective  father-in-law,  who  declared 
emphatically  :  "  There  is  only  one  good  Tory — and  that  is  Stan- 
hope ! "    But  although  opposed  in  politics,  one  bond  of  union, 
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even  in  the  political  world,  existed  between  the  Stanhopes  and  Cokes. 
At  the  time  when  the  payment  of  the  Regent's  debts  had  been  under 
discussion,  Mr.  Stanhope's  father,  in  a  powerful  speech,  had  opposed 
any  grant  of  money  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Regent  swore  that 
thenceforward  "  Nothing  of  the  name  of  Stanhop*  should  ever 
darken  his  doors."  This  distinction,  in  the  eyes  of  even  an  ardent 
Whig,  was  now  calculated  to  condone  even  rank  Toryism.  "  You 
would  like  Mr.  Stanhope  very  much,"  wrote  a  friend  t*  Dr.  Parr. 
"He  is  an  accomplished  gentleman,  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
has  read  and  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  published  a  work  illustrative 
of  the  topography  of  Platsea  and  the  Asopus,  proving  the  translators 
of  Herodotus  on  this  subject  to  be  blunderers*  Mr,  Coke  is  very 
sensible  of  the  treasure  he  has  acquired  in  such  a  son-in-law."1  | 

Dr.  Parr,  upon  learning  the  news,  wrote  off  a  letter  to  Coke  whfch 
was  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  in  its  well-balanced  admiration  for 
the  deposed  and  the  reigning' favourite  at  Holkham. 

Dr.  Parr  to  Thomas  William  Coke.t 

"  Dear  and  Honoured  Sir,  "  Oaokr  14^,  r«*a. 

"I  leapt  fronpi  my  chair  with  raptures  when  I  read  the 
letter  in  which  you  announced  to  me  the  approaching  marriage 
of  your  justly  and  tenderly  beloved  daughter,  and  your  approbation 
of  the  union,  with  Mr.  Stanhope.  Let  me  thank  you  again  and 
again  for  the  distinguishing  mark  of  your  friendship  in  favouring 
me  with  such  early,  interesting,  delightful  information.  May 
heaven  grant  that  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  your  children, 
the  remainder  of  your  life  you  may  be  uninterruptedly  and  com- 
pletely happy.  I  do  not  forget,  dear  Sir,  that  among  the  means 
of  your  happiness  I  ought  to  set  a  high  value  upon  your  own 
connexion  with  Lady  Anne,  whose  person,  manners,  and  conver- 
sation were  to  me  most  agreeable  when  t  met  her  lately  in  London. 
There  seemed  to  me  only  one  chasm  in  your  domestic  concerns, 
and  that,  fortunately,  is  now  filled  up.  Let  me  offer  the  tribute 
of  my  congratulations,  to  yourself  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Coke, 
and  of  my  esteem  and  perfect  good  will  to  Lady  Anne  Coke, 
Lady  Anson  and  Lady  Andover.  .  .  .  Have  you  read  O'Meara's 
Memoirs  of 'Napoleon  t  I  could  not  quit  the  book  till  I  had  finished 
it.  To  say  the  truth,  my  pride  was  often  gratified  by  the  close 
and  striking  similarity  of  opinion  between  Napoleon  and  myself, 
upon  our  contemporary  potentates  and  their  Ministers,  and  upon 
the  ultimate  results  of  many  public  events.  I  really  heard  my  own 
voice,  and  saw  my  own  mind  as  in  a  mirror  while  I  was  reading. 
The  main  point  upon  which  I  differ  from  Napoleon  if  the  effect 

»  ton't  MVfc  Vol  vin,  p.  ai$. 
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.  of  the  projected  invasion.  ...  I  am  grieved  to  my  heart,  Oh ! 
to  the  very  bottom,  of  my  heart  that  a  train  of  untoward  circum- 
stances prevents  me  from  going  to  Holkham  at  this  juncture." 

The  Dtnoager  Viscounuss  Anson  to  Mr.  Creevey. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  u  Houwah,  November  $th. 

' u  I  thank  you  very  much  for*  your  kind  letter  and  con- 
gratulations on  Eliza's  happy  prospects ;  had  you  been  silent, 
I  shbuld  not  have  attached  it  to  indifference,  as  I  well  know  you 
would  rejoice  in  and  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  delightful 
change  to  her.  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  and,  still  more,  from 
all  I  ltarti,  •  really  deserving  of  the  prize  he  has  obtained ;  and 
this  event  has  taken  a  great  weight  of  anxiety  off  my  mind  ;  but 
the  less  I  say  of  myself  the  better,  I  could  not  say  anything  that 
it  would  give  you  much  pleasure  to  hear,  for  my  spirits  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb  ;  but  my  father  seems  wonderfully  happy,  and  in  that 
Irejpice, 

"  Eliza  desires  me  to  say,  with  her  kind  regards,  how  much 
gratified  she  feels  at  the  hopes  you  hold  out  of  paying  her  a  visit 
to  Cannon  Hall,  as  there  are  few  friends  she  would  be  more  happy 

'  to  see.    I  hope  we  may  meet  there  some  of  these  days. 

'*  I  trust  your  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the  result  of  the 
meeting  at  York  will  be  realized,  we  are  such  regular  (illegible] 
crokers  here,  that  we  seem  like  the  Irishman  who  was  determined 

'  he  would  be  drowned  and  that  nobody  should  save  him.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  hope  better  things,  though  I  think  I  must 
be  as  difficult  to  knock  down  as  a  Dutch  Toy  if  I  am  not  yet  cured 
of  hoping,  either  in  public  or  private  concerns. 

u  Though  not  much  of  a  sportsman,  you  may  be  living  with 
those  who  are,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  incorrect  to  write  a 

*  letter  from  home  the  day  after,  the  First  Battue  without  men- 
tioning that  780  head  of  game  were  killed  by  ten  guns,  and  that 

'  25  Woodcock  formed  a  grand  feature  in  the  Chasse. 
**  With  my  father's  kind  regards,  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Dear  Mr,  Creevey, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

M  Auk ie  Mct.  Ahson." 

The  news  of  the  engagement,  in  short,  was  hailed  with  relief 
by  all  friends  and  members  of  the  family,  as  the  solution  of  a  painful 
dilemma;  and  among  other  letters  of  congratulation  forwarded 
by  Miss  Coke  to  her  fiance  was  what  she. describes  as  "  a  queer  note 
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from  a  very  old  friend,  who  almost  educated  me  as  a  child,  since  he 
literally  lived  in  the  schoolroom,  being  very  much  in  loVe  with  my 
governess ! " 

Roger  Wilbrabam  to  Miss  Coke. 

"Twickenham,  ist  Nov.y  1833. 

"  Welcome  to  Holkham  !  and  I  am  sure  your  arrival  thert  will 
have  contributed  still  more  to  the  happiness  of  that  happy  place. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  the  twinges  of  many  years  and  of  con- 
siderable infirmities  may  at  times  raise  a  little  doubt  in  my  mind, 
yet  I  still  hope  to  be  able  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my  heart  and 
attend  your  flattering  and  highly  gratifying  invitation  to  your 
solemn  promise.  If  on  my  return  I  should  drop,  there  will  'always 
be  some  convenient  Churchyard  on  the  road  without  my  aspirihg 
to  the  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  contiguous  Dome* 

"  But  let  me  not  talk  of  these  melancholy  ceremonies,  of  the 
Church  to  one  who  has  the  more  pleasing  ones  belonging  to  it 
in  her  contemplation. 

"  Mr.  Stanhope  may  possibly  recollect  my  introduction  to  him 
by  his  father,  an  old  friend  of  above  half  a  century.  With  all 
his  universally  allowed  merit,  he  is  going  to  be  amply  rewarded. 

"  I  will  take  up  no  more  of  your  time,  my  fair  and  amiable 
friend,  than  in  repeating  the  truly  affectionate  regard  of  yours 
ever 

"  Roger  Wilbraham." 

1 
i 

TTie  wedding  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  December  5th,  when, 
owing  to  the  state  of  Lady  Anne's  health,  oiily  intimate  friends  and 
near  relations  were  to  be  invited  to  stay  in  the  house.  During  the 
interval,  the  prospective  bridegroom  appears  to  have  essayed  an 
establishment  of  his  own  and  to  have  come  to  grief  in  his  domestic 
arrangements ;  which  is  referred  to  in  the  following  letter  from 
Miss  Coke  to  her  future  mother-in-law  :— 

Miss  Coke  to  Mrs.  Spencer-Stanhope. 

"  My  dear  Madam, 

"  I  wished  to  have  acknowledged  and  answered  your  kind 
letter  last  night,  but  unluckily  there  was  not  any  post.  Pray  have 
the  goodness  to  decide  as  you  think  best  about  the  pretty  house- 
maid. >  I  wish  she  were  less  pretty  and  less  fond  of  dress,  bui  if 
her  conduct  and  principles  are  good,  neither  are  really  objection- 
able faults.  I  think  our  establishment  will  be  a  pattern  of  morality, 
particularly  if  Mir.  Stanhope  engages  the  '  Squinting '  Butler 
and  the  '  terrible '  housekeeper  he  mentioned  to  me.  ^we  find 
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One  housemaid,  with  the  assistance  of  the  little  orphan  girl  of 
whom  Mr.  Stanhope  has  so  kindly  allowed  me  to  take  charge, 
insufficient,  perhaps  it  might  be  easier  to  find  one  in  the  county. 
I  entirely  agree  that  our  establishment  can  hardly  be  too  small  at 
first.  It  is  always  so  easy  to  enlarge.  I  am  afraid  Lady  Caroline 
Smyth's  Housekeeper  sounds  too  fine,  of  which  I  have  a  great  dread, 
as  I  want  a  sort  of  Goody,  but  you,  my  dear  Madam,  -will  best 

judge. 

"  My  poor  dear  Mr.  Stanhope  seems  in  a  real  fuss  and  fidget, 
as  he  well  may  be.  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  these  immoral 
servants,  and  this  untoward  beginning  of  his  domestic  cares — 
quite  enough  to  make  him  take  both  them  and  myself  in  aversion. 

"  I  hope  my  trousseau  will  meet  with  your  entire  approval. 
Pray  tell  my  kind  sister  bridesmaids*  with  my  love,  that  my  feelings 
are  too  much  couUut  it  rose, to  object  to  anything  pink  they  may 
wish  to  wear  !  •  .  .  I  have  been  writing  four  hours,  and  not  yet 
finished  my  usually  long  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope." 

Mrs.  Spencer  Stanhope,  the  bridegroom's  mother,  had  been  a 
Miss  Pulleine,  heiress  of  the  estates  of  Dissington  and  Roddam. 
She  was  a  clever  woman,  small  and  dainty,  and  with  hands  so  tiny 
that  the  rings  which  were  large  for  her  slender  fingers  would  not 
go  half-way  upon  the  little  finger  of  any  one  else's  hand.  She  had 
had  fifteen  children,  thirteen  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up,  and  one 
of  her  favourite  amusements  appears  to  have  been  writing  out  lists 
of  her  large  family.  These  lists  state  in  numerical  order  the  date 
and  hour  of  the  birth  of  each  child,  the  day,  first  of  its  private 
and  then  of  its  public  baptism,  with  the  names  of  its  sponsors,  and, 
finally,  the  moment  when  it  was  "  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  by 
Baron  Dimsdale  and  took  the  disorder  very  favourably." 

Her  large  family  was  a  singularly  united  one.  Years  afterwards, 
when  she  lay  dead,  her  sons,  who  had  been  scattered  about  the 
world,  reassembled  at  Cannon  Hall  for  her  funeral.  While  the 
daughters — according  to  the  rigid  mourning  observed  by  ladies  in 
those  days — were  shut  up  in  their  several  apartments,  dedicated  to 
grief,  the  sons,  finding  themselves  together  again  after  many  years' 
separation,  were  so  unfeignedly  delighted,  that,  it  is  said,  they 
forgot  the  unhappy  cause  of  their  meeting  in  the  happy  fact,  and, 
to  the  horror  of  their  sisters,  the  first  evening  of  their  reunion 
developed  into  a  sort  of  jubilee. 

As  a  widow,  Mrs.  Stanhope  lived  for  many  years  at  Langham 
House  in  London,  with  her  four  unmarried  daughters,  who  were 
somewhat  feared  in  society  on  account  of  their  cynical  wit  and  the 
airs  which  they  gave  themselves.  They  each  had  a  large  fortune, 
apart  from  their  mother's  considerable  wealth,  and  they  had  their 
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separate  coach  and  servants.  Of  the  three  who,  with  Lady  Anson's 
pretty  daughter,  Fanny,1  were  to  be  bridesmaids  at  Miss  Coke's 
wedding,  Isabella,  then  aged  twenty-five,  was  vivacious  and  amusing, 
Frances,  aged  twenty-two,  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  Maria, 
aged  twenty,  was  dainty  and  graceful  like  her  mother.  As  an  old 
lady,  Maria  used  to  relate  how,  when  a  girl,  her  clasped  hands  could 
span  her  tiny  waist,  and  how,  so  lithe  was, she,  that  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  her  girl  friends  used  to  be  to  make  her  dance  and  bend  her 
head  backwards  till  it  touched  her  heels — a  feat  which  she  attempted 
to  illustrate  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Having  been  a  great  deal  in  Paris,  the  three  Misses  Stanhope 
affected  all  that  was  Parisian  in  their  dress  and  manners,  and  danced 
minuets  elaborately  with  the  steps  which  their  father  had  learnt 
there  as  a  young  man.  Despite  this,  Frances  used  to  relate  a  story 
against  themselves  with  great  relish.  Walking  one  day  along  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  the  very  elegant  confections  of  a  French  modiite, 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  wholly  Parisian  in  appear* 
ance,  until  they  heard  the  comment  of  a  contemptuous  French 
lady  behind  them  :  "  Tiens,  eDes  sont  mises  comme  les/Francaises, 
mais  elles  ne  peuvent  pas  acheter  Pair  Fran$ais  1 "  i 

Three  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  brothers  were  also  invited  to  Holkham 
for  the  wedding :  William,  who  had  taken  the  surname  of  Roddam 
on  succeeding  to  that  estate,  and  who  had  been  in  the  Navy  under 
his  relation,  Lord  GoUingwood,  since  1866;  Charles,  who  was  in 
the  Church ;  and  Philip,  then  aged  twenty-three,  who  was  in  the 
Army,  and  had  been  .page  to  George  III.  The  latter  was  afterwards 
an  annual  visitor  at  Holkham,  where  he  rarely  missed  the  shooting 
season,  and  a. story  is  related  of  him  that,  in  later  life,  when  he  had 
grown  somewhat  pompous  in  manner  and  demeanour,  he  admired 
a  widow  who  had  been  a  Miss  Dutton.  Anxious  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  her,  he  one  day  observed  tentatively :  "  Do  you  know, 
I  have  discovered  that  we  must  be  some  sort  of  connection ;  you 
see,  my  brother  married  a  Coke" — " Dear !  How  very  distressing 
for  you  all !  "  was  her  startled  rejoinder. 

Miss  Coke  was  unduly  alarmed  at  the  number  of  her  new  relations* 
and  more  particularly  at  her  fashionable  sisters-in-law.  The  bride- 
groom's description  of  her  at  this  date  says  that  she  was  shy  and 
retiring,  simple  in  her  tastes,  sensible  and  extremely*  ladylike,  but 
not  without  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humour  at  the  expense  of .  the 
Whiggery,  fox-hunting  and  farming  of  her  native  county.  "  Yom 
can  conceive  nothing  like  her  adoration  for  her  father/'  he  relates, 
and  he  says  how  Coke's  letters  to  her  were  "  more  like  the  letters  of 
a  lover  than  a  father."    Her  feelings  at  this  juncture  of  her  life 

'  *  Sfte  married  ftrtt  Charltt  Murray,  Etq.,  and  secondly,  Ambroie  Iited,  taq.,  of  Bctoo, 
YfoftbtniptoQthjfe»   -  i'>  *   *  1  .  it         / 1  » • 
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mutt  have  been  not  unmixed  with  considerable  sadness,  as  she  con- 
templated leaving  a  parent  to  whom  she  was  so  deeply  attached, 
under  circumstances  the  future  happiness  of  which  she  considered 
doubtful. 

On  December  3rd,  the  house  party  assembled  at  Holkham  for 
the  wedding,  the  first  guests  to  arrive  being  Lady  Anson  with  her 
three  daughters,  Fanny,  Frederica  and  Eliza ;  and  Mrs.  Stanhope 
with  her  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  evening  before  the 
wedding,  Miss  Coke  went  down  to  tl^e  steward's  room,  and  there 
received  the  villagers  who  came  up  to  bid  her  farewell  and  wish  her 
happiness.  Out  of  the  money  given  her  for  her  trousseau,  she  had 
purchased  for  them  each  a  present,  and  to  the  old  people  she  gave 
two  hundred  and  forty  warm  bed-covers.  After  the  villagers  were 
gone,  the  household  followed,  one  by  ope,  and  to  each  of  these,  too, 
she  gave  a  memento.  She  had  been  very  popular,  and  the  local 
papers  relate  how  universal  depression  prevailed  at  the  loss  "  of  an 
interesting  and  much-esteemed  lady,  the  theme  of  whose  praise 
has  vibrated  through  the  county  and  reached  many  distant  districts/' 

The  following  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  At  Wells  all 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  decorated,  and  from  an  early  hour 
the  beUs  were  ringing ;  while  crowds  from  there  and  the  outlying 
villages  started  on  their  way  to  Holkham.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven 
a  procession  of  ten  carriages  set  out  from  the  house  and  drove 
slowly  to  the  church  in  the  park.  The  bridegroom  was  in  the  first, 
the  bride  and  her  father  in  the  last.  Miss  Coke  had  always  promised 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  that  when  she  married  he  should  perform 
the  ceremony,  but  so  keenly  had  she  suffered  at  the  marriage  of  her 
father,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  the  man  who  had 
officiated  so  recently  at'  that  ceremony,  now  performing  the  service 
at  her  own  wedding.  By  her  special  wish,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  was  not  present,  and  the  service  was  read  by  Archdeacon 
Anson,  who  had  christened  her  twenty-seven  years  before.  Directly 
it  was  over,  a  flag  which  had  hung  half-mast  at  Holkham  flew  to 
the  top  of  the  staff,  while,  at  a  signal  sent  from  the  house,  a  volley 
of  twenty-one  guns  warf  discharged  in  the  harbour  at  Wells. 

After  the  wedding-breakfast  and  many  long  speeches,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanhope  prepared  to  leave  for  Taverham  Court,  Norfolk, 
lent  by  Mrs.  Braithwaite  till  the  following  Monday,  when  they 
were  to  start  on  their  long  drive  to  Cannon  Hall;  The  Egyptian 
Hall  and  the 'surrounding  galleries  were  packed  with  friends  and 
tenants  as  the  bride  passed  through  it  in  a  final  farewell  to  her  old 
home,  while  without,  in  the  park  and  through  the  village,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  oold,  crowds  had  been  waiting  for  some  hours  in  order 
to  wish  her  God-speed  and  to  raise  a  last  cheer  for  her  as  she  drove 
away.    And  so,  with  sighs  and  cheers,  Coke's  favourite  daughter 
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passed  away  to  her  new  life ;  and  the  friends  whom  9he  had  left 
behind  tried  to  dissipate  their  regrets  in  the  tenants9  ball  and  enter* 
tainment  which  took  place  at  Holkham  as  the  winter's  evening  fell. 

But  another  event  of  importance  was  imminent,  and  the  advent 
of  the  possible  heir  to  Holkhaip  was  occupying  the  thoughts  of  all* 
Yet  Coke's  natural  eagerness  for  this  event  was  tempered  by  one 
consideration.  In  the  previous  September  he  and  Colonel  Wode- 
house  had  been  present  at  a  stormy  dinner  given  at  the  Town 
Hall,!  Lynn,  when,  as  the  papers  record  with  reticence,  *'  Pointed 
remarks  fill  from  both  parties"  After  which,  on  the  health  of  LadJ 
Anne  being  proposed,  Coke  replying  to  it,  said :  "  It  was  extremely 
natural  that  he  should  wish  for  a  son,  but  so  firmly  convinced  was  he 
that  the  ruin  of  the  country  had  been  the  Tory  systebi,'  that >  rather 
than  his  son  should  prove  a  Tory  be  should  wish  not  to  have  ajon  at  all  I  " 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Anne  was  anxious  to  find  a  nurse  for  her  child. 
A  woman  named  Mary  Humphreys  was  recommended  to  her,  and, 
after  taking  up  the  character,  Lady  Anne  interviewed  kti  several 
times,  and  at  last  engaged  her  for  twelve  months  from  December  16th. 

Mrs.  Humphreys,  according  to  hex  own  account,  on  her  way  out, 
after  the  final  successful  interview,!  asked  the*  housekeeper  what 
dresses  she  would  require.  The  answer  was  :  "  White,  and  silk, 
and,  occasionally,  perhaps,  a;  coloured  gown ;  but  you  cannot  be 
too  smart  for  Lady  Anne."  So  Mrs.  Humphreys  went  home, 
overjoyed  at  having  secured  the  situation,  and  set  to  work  td  prepare 
the  gowns  necessary  for  her  altered  circumstances.  She  was  happily 
engaged  in  this  occupation  when  ward  arrived  from  Holkham  that 
Lady  Anne  had  decided  not  to  employ  her,  and  sent  her,  in  com- 
pensation, three  one-pound  notes.  It  appears  that  Lady  Anne  had 
heard  something  against  Mrs.  Humphreys  which  had  caused  her  to 
change  her  mind  ;  but  the  woman,  highly  dissatisfied  at  seeing  her 
prospects  thus  blighted,  complained  to  the  steward  at  Holkham, 
and  a  further  sum  of  £18  was  sent  to  her,  the  whole  nearly  amounting 
to  her  wages  for  one  year. 

.Mrs.  Humphreys,  however,  was  determined  not  to  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  No  doubt  her  failure  to  'get  the  coveted  postal  Holkham 
represented  a  far  more  serious  loss  to  her  than  was  comprised  by  the 
modest  sum  of  her  wages  ;  but  her.  own  computation  of  that. loss 
is  rather  astonishing.    A  pamphlet  shortly  made  its  appearance, 

to  be  had  of  all  booksellers  in  Norfolk"  which  purported   to  be 

A  letter  to  IT.  W.  Coke,  Esqre.,  M.P.,  showing  the  distress  and  misery 
brought  upon  John  Humphreys  and  his  wife  and  five  children  by  the 
unjust  treatment  they  have  experienced' from  T.  W.  Coke,* 'Esqre., 
and  Lady  Anne  Coke,  of  Holkham,  by  which  J.  Humphreys  is  incar- 
cerated in  prison  with  his  wife  and  children  " ;    and  in  this  Mrs. 
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Humphreys  set  forth  her  losses  as  follows  :  Her  journeys  to  Hoik- 
ham,  £$  ;  her  clothes  and  other  items,  £55  ;  wages,  £21 ;  board 
and  washing  for  twelve  months,  £$2  ;  loss  of  future  situations,  £30 ; 
and  last,  but  not  least, "  It  being  customary,  when  an  infant  is  bapti%e&\ 
for  the  sponsors  And  visitors  to  make  a  present  to  the  nurse"  also,  "for 
her  to  receive  baby-linen  and  other  perquisites^  £105  " ;  making  a 
modest  total  of  £393  to  which  she  considered  herself  entitled  ! 

On  December  26th  the  great  event  occurred.  This  time  no  un- 
toward fate  intervened,  like  the  ill-omened  mouse  nearly  half  a 
century  before ;  Lady  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  seta  and  heir  at  Hoik- 
ham ;  and  the  first  time  when  Coke  entered  the  House  afterwards, 
he  was  greeted  with  a  ringing  cheer,  even  from  the  Ministerial 
benches.  "  If  I  were  an  Englishman,"  wrote  Richard  Rush  that 
same  day,  "  I  could  have  no  wish  more  pertinent  to  the  occasion 
than  that  the  future  heir  of  Holkham  should  tread  in  the  steps  of 
its  present  owner  in  all  things,  and,  as  an  American,  I  feel  sure 
that  my  patriotism  isn't  .at  stake  in  uttering  the  same  wish." 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  enthusiastic  in  his  satisfaction : — 

"  I  hardly  recollect  for  many  years  an  event  which  has  given 
me  so  much  satisfaction.  First  of  all  the  gratification  it  must 
afford  to  you  for  whom  I  have  the  sincerest  regard,  then  the 
additional  link  it  forms  between  the  dear  little  Lady  and  you, 
which  I  have  so  much  at.  heart,  next  the  great  delight  which  your 
own  Tenantry  will  feel  on  the  occasion,  a  circumstance  very  well 
deserving  of  consideration,  and  last  .though  not  least  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  up  the  Whig  interest  and  Principles  in 
Norfolk,  all  these  are  reflexions  highly  congenial  with  the  feelings 
of  those  who  love  you  and  when  coupled  with  those  produced 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  times  gain  a  great  additional  weight. 

"  In  short,  Dear  Coke,  I  am  delighted  and  enchanted  beyond  all 
expression,  and  never  shall  stand  God  Father  with  so  much  pride 
and  pleasure  as  to  your  son  and  heir,  and  God  grant  that  he  may 
possess  all  the  virtuous  independence  and  all  the  noble  and  con- 
stitutional opinions  of  the  most  excellent  Father.  So  long  as  we 
can  produce  such  characters  I  shall  not  despair  for  my  Country. 

"  Pray  say  everything  that  is  kind  and  proper  for  me  to  dear 
Lady  Anne  and  believe  me  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  as  sin- 
,    cerely  as  affectionately 

"  Yours, 

"Boonor,  Dee.  ag,  1822.  "  AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK. 

"P.S. — Lady  Cecilia  Buggin  with  whom  I  am  upon  a  visit 
has  requested  of  me  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  note  with  her 
congratulations,  which  I  do  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 
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■*  The  public,  in  short/'  pronounced  Sydney  Smith  on  hearing 
the  newt,  "  is  indebted  to  every  lady  of  fashion  who  brings  a  fresh 
Whig  into  the  world  !  "  And  to  one  person  only  can  the  news  have 
presented  a  less  pleasant  aspect :  that  was  William  Coke,  now  no 
longer  the  heir  to  Holkham.  Yet  he  never  showed  any  regret  at 
his  change  of  fortune,  and  continued  to  treat  his  uncle  with  the  same 
affection  as  formerly.1 

But  the  general  rejoicings  had  not  subsided  before  Coke's  political 
zeal  was  again  called  into  activity.  Ten  days  after  the  birth  of  his 
son,  on  January  5th,  he  was  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  High 
Sheriff  in  Norwich,  which  was  followed  by  a  meeting— one  of  a 
series  inaugurated  by  sixteen  counties  to  consider  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  the  agricultural  distress.  Coke  hoped  much  from  this 
meeting;  and,  it  was  afterwards  reported,  a  succession  of  reso- 
lutions was  urged  by  him  which,  as  the  Annual  Register  remarks 
disapprovingly,  were  "  of  sufficient  strength  of  tone,  and  of  decidedly 
anti-Ministerial  temper.*'*  But  whatever  Coke's  intentions,  they 
were  early  set  aside,  and  the  entire  object  of  the  meeting  perverted 
in  a  manner  wholly  unexpected  and  disconcerting. 

Scarcely  had  Coke  begun  to  speak,  when  suddenly,  from  the 
body  of  the  hall,  appeared  William  Cobbett,  the  bite  noire  of  all 
parties.  It  seems  that  Cobbett  had  had  a  recent  grievance  against 
Coke.  In  the  September  previous,  Mr.  Odell  relates  that  "  A  tenant 
of  Coke's,  Mr.  Gibbs,  has  published  a  most  violent  letter  abusing 
Mr.  Coke  in  the  most  gross  terms.  Cobbett,  who  is  a  friend  of  Gibbs, 
has  taken  the  matter  up,  but  the  charges  are  so  perfectly  ridiculous, 
that  Cobbett  will  only  expose  himself  and  Gibbs  too.  Any  attempt 
to  lessen  Mr.  Coke  will  truly  be  like  throwing  snowballs  at  the  sun  I  " 
However,  springing  on  to  the  platform  beside  Coke,  Cobbett  recom- 
mended, in  "  plain  terms,"  as  the  remedy  of  all  evils,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Legislature  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Church.  "  Here," 
he  yelled  loudly,  in  order  to  secure  attention,  "here  is  immediate 
relief  for  you  !  Here  is  Reform,  indeed  !  This  will  fill  your  bellies ! 
This  will  prevent  your  beds  from  being  taken  under  you  !  "  Uproar 
and  tumult  arose,  till,  so  great  was  the  confusion,  that  although 
Cbke  was  standing  not  two  yards  distant  from  Cobbett,  he  declared 
afterwards  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  one  word  which  the  latter 
uttered  in  his  violent  speech.  In  vain  Coke  strove  to  check  the  dis- 
order, pointing  out  that  although  Mr.  Cobbett's  remarks  "were 
very  pleasant  words,  no  doubt,  he  would  ask — How  was  Mr.  Cobbett 
able  to  do  for  the  Agriculturists  of  Norfolk  what  the  Agriculturists 
of  Norfolk  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  themselves  1 "  The  con- 
fusion grew  beyond  all  control.    In  the  body  of  the  hall  about  five 

1  William  Coke  never  married,  but  took  a  house  in  Norfolk,  where  he  ipent  the 
remainder  of  hit  life,  hunting  energetically  to  the  last.        *  •Annusl  Regitttr,  1823,  p.  79. 
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or  six  thousand  people  were  present,  "  the  most  numerous  and  re- 
spectable assemblage  ever  .witnessed,"  but  between  these  and  the 
hustings,  a  crowd  of  "  opposing  parties,"  about  a  thousand  in  number, 
forced  themselves*  Of  the  Latter,,  five  hundred  were  residents  of 
Norwich  who  had  attended  knowing  that  Cobbett  designed  to  in- 
terrupt the  meeting,  one  hundred  and  fifty  had  come  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  supporting  Cobbett,  while  more  than  double  that 
number  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  his  remarks 
being  heard.  The  noise,  therefore,  was  indescribable,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  plunged  into  hopeless  chaos. 

Mr.  Gurney  afterwards  gave  a  graphic  account  in  the  House  of 
what  took  place.  Happening  to  pass  at  the  time,  and  hearing  an 
astonishing  tumult,  he  looked  into  the  Hall  out  of  curiosity,  and 
beheld  an  unexpected  scene.  Mr.  Coke,  he  said,  appeared  to  be 
speaking  with  violent  gesticulations  from  one  end  of  the  hustings, 
and  a. Reverend  gentleman  was  speaking,  apparently  with  equal 
energy,  from  the  other.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  the  Under- 
Sheriff  was  reading  from  a  large  paper  ;  while,  from  the  excitement 
of  each  speaker  and  the  clamour  of  the  circles  surrounding  each, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  not  one  of  them  knew  that  the  other  was 
holding  forth.  In  the  midst  of  the  babel,  Cobbett  suddenly  flourished 
*  petition  in  the  air,  of  which  the  five  thousand  or  six  thousand 
persons  in  the  body  of  the  hall  had  certainly  not  heard  one  word. 
Five  hundred  hands  were  immediately  held  up  in  its  favour  and 
two  hundred  against  it ;  but  the  greater  number  of  those  who  voted 
for  or  against  it  did  ao  by  mistake.  One  gentleman,  indeed,  was  so 
eager  to  vote  against  it  he  held  up  both  hands/or  it  1  and  every  one 
was  laughing. or  raging,  fighting. or  shouting,  and  all  struggling 
either  to  be  heard  or  to  prevent  some  one  else  being  heard.1 

Cobbett,  however,  announced  that  his  petition  had  been  "  adopted 
with  rapturous  acclamation  " ;  and  Coke  left  the  meeting  in  disgust 
at  a  conclusion  which  he  foresaw  would  erroneously  be  attributed 
to  the  advocates  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  would  thus  seriously 
damage  the  cause  he  had  hoped  to  advance. 

V  I  anxiously  hope,"  wrote  Dr.  Parr  two  days  later,  "  that  the 
dear  little  Whig  and  his  amiable  mother  go  on  well.  Vehement  and 
ccmfused  were  my  feelings  .on  what  passed  at  the  County  Meeting." 
And  Coke,  replying  on  January  19th,  showed  that  he  was  hoping 
to  undo  some  of  the  mischief  which  Cobbett  had  done. 

Thomas  William  Coke  to  Dr.  Parr. 

m 

'    "  My  highly  valued  Friend,        "  Holkh  am,  January  1 9M,  1 823, 

'*!  have  forwarded  by  this  day's  coach  addressed  to  you 
at  Patron  two  pheasants,  two  hares,  a  turkey  and  chine  to  garnish 

1  Parliamentary  Deiam,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  ia$9. 
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your  hospitable  board  on  your  birthday ;  a  day  on  which  I  never 
forget  to  drink  your  health,  accompanied  with  every  good  wish 
this  transitory  life  is  capable  of  affording. 

"  My  wife  will  do  the  like,  and  if  I  live  to  see  the  young  Whig 
this  day  twelvemonth,  it  shall  be  the  first  toast  he  shall  drink. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  several  hundreds  in  the 
County  are  about  to  meet  to  convince  the  public  mind  that  the 
dinner  of  the  High  Sheriff  was  by  no  means  the  sense  of  the  en- 
lightened Yeomanry  or  that  of  the  people.  The  Petition,  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  say,  was  not  understood,  or  even  heard,  by 
one  person  in  a  thousand. 

"  That  old  vagabond,1  I  am  satisfied,  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
Government,  and  has  been  rewarded  for  that  day's  iniquity. 
What  business  had  he  amongst  us  but  to  make  discontent  and  ill- 
humour  i  His  Petition  was  nothing  short  of  a  declaration  by 
law,  of  a  general  bankruptcy  and  a  total  suspension  of  payment. 
A  greater  enemy  to  Reform  never  existed. 

"  Lady  Anson  is  here  in  perfect  health.  She  with  my  wife 
unites  with  me  in  cordial  good  wishes  that  you  may  live  to  enjby 
amongst  your  numerous  friends  and  admirers  many  very  happy 
returns  of  the  season. 

"  Ever  my  dear  friend, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"Thomas  William  Com," 

To  this  note  Lady  Anne  added  a  few  lines  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very  kind  letter,  and  for  the 
copy  of  the  flattering  verses  written  by  one  of  your  friends,  who 
seems  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Holkham. 

"  I  have  sent  you  a  turkey  fatted  on  purpose  for  you.  Little 
Tom  grows  Very  fast.    I  hope  he  will  grow  up  a  good  Whig. 

"  Yours,  truly,  . 

«*  Holuam,  Sunday. "  "  An  N*  COKB. 

In  the  April  following,  Coke  was  forced  to  present  Cobbett's 
petition  to  the  House  as  the  petition  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
He  did  so  in  silence ;  because,  as  he  afterwards  pointed  out,  he  knew 
the  sentiments  of  the  county  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  petition. 
But,  having  performed  his  unwelcome  duty,  he  presented  four  more 
petitions  from  Norfolk  which  disowned  the  first.  "  And  if,"  he 
announced,  now  breaking  silence,  "  the  House  voted  the  abojppnable 

1  CobbctC. 
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and  intuiting  propositions  in  the*  first  petition-i-he  was  convinced 
they  would  not— but  presuming  they  did,  then  should  he  be  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  this  was  a  moat  corrupt 
House,  and  ought  to  be  reformed  i " 

Two  months  later  he  presented-  two  petitions  for  Parliamentary 
Reform.  The  first  petition  charged  the  House  in  direct  terms 
with  corruption  "  and  all  its  base  and  mischievous  appendages/' 
and  was  rejected  as  being  "  insolent/'1  The  secoitd,  which,  we  are 
told,iurged  Reform  in  a  style  "  sufficiently  vehement?  yet  "  presented 
nothing  si  unequivocally  insolent  "in  tone,  and  was  permitted  to  lie 
on  the  table.1 

That  same  month  the  christening  of  Coke's  infant  son  and  heir 
took  place  in  London.  Hie  old  Bishop  of  Norwich  travelled  up 
to  town  for  the  ceremony  and  returned  within  the  week.  Coke 
presented  him  with  a  massive  silver  inkstand,  on  which  was  inscribed  : 
"  The  gift  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  on  christening  the  infant  heir 
to  Holkham,  June  25th,  1823,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Bishop  for  ever  as  a  memorial  of  so  highly  a  valued  friend/' 
The  baby  was  christened  in  Hanover  Square,  and  the  sponsors 
were  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  arid  Gloucester  and  Lady  Andover. 

Coke  remained  in  town  till  the  end  of  the  session,  when  he  went, 
accompanied  by  Lady  Anne,  to  stay  at  the  Palace  at  Norwich  for 
the  week  of  the  assizes.  Thence,  after  what  he  describes  as  a  "  per- 
petual whirl,"  they  went  on  to  the  Ansons  at  Lynn,  and  about  the 
10th  August  they  returned  home.  "  I  have  now,"  he  wrote  to  Sir 
J.  Smith,  "  all  hands  at  work  at  my  harvest ;  within  a  fortnight 
or  thereabouts  I  hope  to  be  forward  enough  to  enable  me  to  leave 
home  with  a  contented  mind  for  Cannon  Hall,  having  promised 
my  dear  Elfca  that  I  would  spend  a  fortnight  with  her  this  autumn. 
It  was ,  our  intention  to.  have  gone  to  Scotland,  had  we  not  been 
prevented  by  Lord  Hastings,  who  is  coining  to  us  with  all  his  family 
the  Very  beginning. of  September."  t 

This  visit  to  Yorkshire  was  the  first  which  Coke  had  paid  since 
his  daughter  married,  and  he  looked  forward  to  it  with  the  deepest 
interest.  Cannon  Hall,  formerly  the  home  of  the  de  Spensers,  is 
a  very  Old  house,  charmingly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park  and 
commanding  a  picturesque  view.  There,  in  the  freedom  from  work 
and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  surroundings,  Coke  experienced  a 
great  rest.  It  was  some  years  since  he  had  entered  Yorkshire,  but, 
driving  through  it,  he  was  again  struck  with  the  immense  tracts  of 
pasture  land  lying  idle.  "  Your  agriculture  here  is  as  deplorable  as 
your  politics,"  he  told  Mr.  Stanhope ;  but  Mrs.  Stanhope  assured 
him  that  he  would  find  neither  Yorkshire  politics  nor  agriculture 
so  difficult  to  appreciate  as  the  Yorkshire  dialect.    At  that  date, 

1  •AmnuU  RigiUtr^  1813,  p,  166. 
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before  the  advent  of  board  schools,  this  was  far  more  pronounced 
than  is  ixny  the  case ;  many  of  the  words  so  closely  resembled  the 
Teutonic  that  Mr.  Stanhope  used  to  relate  how,,  when  travelling 
in  Germany,  with  the  language  of  which  country  he  was  unac- 
quainted, he  found  he  could  always  make  himself  understood  by 
talking  verv  broad  Yorkshire ;  and  to  Mrs.  Stanhope  the  mysterious 
dialect  which  she  could' not  fathom  was,  at  first,  the  cause  of  many 
amusing  misunderstandings. 

Walking  down  the  park  one  day  with  her  baby,  she  met  an  old 
woman  who  stopped  her  to  inspect  the  child.  The  old  dame  ex- 
amined the  infant  for  some  minutes,  and  then  announced  with  pro- 
found solemnity:  "  Aye,  shou'S  wax !  Shou'll  wax !  "  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  respond  to  tins  prophetic  utterance, 
and  did  not  know  whether  to  treat  it  as  complimentary  or  the  re- 
•versel  It  was  not  till  *f t<  rwards  that  she  learnt  the  remark  to  be 
-simply,  *  She'll  fcww !    Shell  grow  I  " 

Coke  did  not  leave  Cannon  Hall  without  first  exacting  a  promise 
from  Ms  daughter  that  she  would  come  to  Norfolk  every  year. 
This  was  readily  given,  and  as  the  chelate  at  Cannon  Hall  was  too 
damp  for  Mr.  Stanhope  in  the  winter,  subsequently  six  months  of 
every  year  were  spent  by  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  Stanhope  at  Holkham  or 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood*  This  first  visit  paid  by  Coke  to 
Cannon  Hall,  however,  was  unavoidably  curtailed  owing  to  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  returning  home  to  welcome  Lord  Hastings, 
who;  having  left  India  in  182*  after  his  ten  years'  itr$j  thtire,  was 
overjoyed  at  finding  himself  again  able  to  meet  his  old  friends. 
His  pleasure  at/Holkbam  on  this  occasion,  unfortunately,  was  destined 
to  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  bad  sprain  ; 
and  since  hfe  could  not  resist  going  out  wkh  the  shooters,,  he  materially 
increased  his  sufferings. 

'"Sir  ].'  Doyle,*1  he  wrote  to  Coke  on  his  return  to  town, 
"perceiving  that  I  hobbled,  asked  me  the  cause.  I  told  him  of 
my  sprain,  and  of  my  having  made  it  somewhat  worse  by  my  not 
bdng  ahle  to  resist  the  sport  at  Holkham.  '  Then/  said  he,  '  I 
understand  that  you  suffer  from  shooting  pains  /  * w 

1 

Chantrejr,  however,  profited  by  Lord  Hastings1  diminished 
activity  during  this  visit  to  coihplete  a  bust  of  him  which  he  was  doing 
for  Coke.  It  was  suggested  that  an  appropriate  inscription  should 
be  placed  beneath  Chantrey's  work,  and  some  discussion  with  regard 
rto  this  ensued.  Now  although  Lord  Hastings,  in  one  letter  to  Coke, 
aatirfactorily  proves  that,  while  in  India,  he  had  put  no  less  than 

1  Sir  J.  ppjle,  Bart.,  g.cb.  and  k,c,  Colonel  of  87th  Foot.  A  great  friend  of  Lord 
Hatting*,  who  fought  with  him  in  America.  He  was  known  in  the  army  at  "  Popularity 
Jacki'*     ■    '    ' 
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nineteen  millions  in  the  coffers  of  the  Company,  over  and  above 
that  they  had  any  right  to  expect,  he  had  returned  as  poor,  if  not 
poorer,  than  he  went.  Roger  Wilbr?ham,  therefore,  wrote  to 
Coke  to  recommend  a  quotation  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem  as  suitable 
under  such  circumstances. 

"  The  passage/9  he  says,  "  bears  upon  Lord  Hastings9  noble 
conduct  in  India  in  giving  up  all  his  share  of  prize-money  from 
our  conquests  in  that  country— an  immense  sum,  to  the  officers 
of  the  army ;  whether  it  has  taken  place  or  is  likely  to  take  place, 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  excessive  generosity  on  his  part 
is  equally  conspicuous  and  meritorious  in  him  whether  it  do, 
or  do  not ;  but  I  must  tell  you  the  story  from  memory,  for  I  have 
not  the  book  here. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  Solinun,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
yields  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Tancred,  and,  in  so  doing,  says : 
'  All  the  gold  that  my  kingdom  can  supply,  and  all  the  jewels 
which  my  dear  wife  possesses,  shall  be  given  as  my  ransom.9  To 
which  Tancred  replied  :  eKeep  your  goll  and  jewels  and  all  the 
wealth  of  the  various  and  rich  kingdoms  which  you  reign  over, 
for  your  own  use ;  I  am  not  a  seller  of  men's  lives,  I  fight  only  for 
glory.    I  am  a  warrior  in  Asia,  and  not  a  Merchant? 

"  This  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest  part  of  the 
.    much  admired  poem,  and  it  strikes  me  as  very  appropriate  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  India.    Excuse  a  gossiping 
old  man,  who  is  truly  yours, 

"  Roger  Wilbraham  ." 

Scarcely  had  Lord  Hastings  left  Holkham  than  Coke  received 
a  visit  from  a  man  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
strangers  with  whom  his  agricultural  fame  had  unexpectedly  brought 
him  in  contact. 

John  Dunn  Hunter  was,  presumably,  an  American  by  birth. 
At  about  three  years  of  age  he  had  been  captured  by  Indians,  and 
was  brought  up  by  them  till  he  reached  man's  estate.  He  believed 
that  his  parents  had  been  massacred  by  the  tribe  who  adopted  him ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  never  could  discover  any 
facta  respecting  his  parentage.  The  Indians  gave  him  the  name  of 
"  Hunter  "  on  account  of  his  prowess  in  the  chase,  ajid  he  afterwards 
prefixed  that  of  John  Dunn,  a  man  who  was  kind  to  him. 

He  lived  with  the  Indians  till  about  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
till  he  had  taken  his  first  scalp,  and  believed  himself  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  towards  attaining  his  highest  ambition — that  of  becoming  a 
great  Indian  warrior  or  chief.  For  his  captors  he  had  the  greatest 
affection  and  admiration ;   on  the  other  hand,  he  had  imbibed  a 
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corresponding  horror  of  white  men,  whom  the  Indians  held  to  be 
a  very  inferior  race,  capable  only  of  greed,  treachery  and  cowardice, 
the  qualities  which  the  Indians  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence, 
and  which  they  had  observed  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  white  settlers 
and  traders  with  whom  they  had  dealings  in  furs.  Unfortunately 
these  traders,  in  order  to  drive  a  better  bargain,  were  sometimes 
foolhardy  enough  to  ply  their  red  friends  with  whisky ;  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  the  Indians,  inflamed  with  drink,  stole,  some  horses 
and  murdered  some  of  the  whites.  Still  continuing  their  drinking 
bout,  the  Indians  became  mad  with  the  fiery  spirit,  and  decided  to 
return  and  massacre  the  whole  party  of  white  settlers.  Young 
Hunter  had  remained  sober,  and  some  curious,  inherent  instinct  of 
pity  forced  him  to  act  against  the  friends  he  loved,  on  behalf  of  the 
whites  whom  he  despised.  At  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  he  rode 
thirty  miles  to  warn  the  doomed  settlers  of  their  danger,  and  t&us 
he  cut  himself  adrift  for  ever  from  the  companions  of  his  early 
life.  .     . 

Desolate  and  unhappy  at  his  treachery  to  his  friends,  he  refused 
to  mix  with  the  white  people  whom  he  hated,  and  lived  for  some  time 
a  solitary  existence,  earning  money  by  selling  furs,  and  wandering 
from  place  to  place.  Gradually,  however,  he  drifted  into  the  haunts 
of  civilisation,  and  having  amassed  a  little  capital  by  his  trading  in 
furs,  he  educated  himself  by  slow  degrees.  As  he  acquired  know- 
ledge he  became  possessed  by  one  great  aim.  He  realised  that  the 
Indians,  who  were  entirely  dependent  for  sustenance  on  the  buffaloes 
and  game  which  they  could  kill,  or  on  the  fruits  and  vegetables  whicfy 
were  indigenous  to  the  Soil,  were  inevitably  doomed  to  perish  before 
the  encroachment  of  the  white  man,  with  his  superior  knowledge 
of  cultivating  the  soil.  Hunter  saw  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis-' 
sippi  the  climate  was  delightful  and  the  soil  luxurious  ;  he  therefore 
purchased  an  estate  there,  and  determined,  by  instituting  farming 
operations,  to  induce  his  old  friends  to  quit  their  roving  life  fox; 
the  comforts  they  would  enjoy  in  a  more  civilised  state.  By  this 
means  he  believed  that  he  could  rescue  the  Indians  who  inhabited 
North  America,  between  the  north-west  and  the  south-east,  from 
the  certain  destruction  which  awaited  them. 

First,  however,  Hunter  realised  that  he  must  acquire  much  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  art  which  he  wished  to  impart.  He  therefore 
determined  to  travel,  and  the  fame  of  Coke  as  an  agriculturist  having 
reached  him,  he  decided  to  journey  to  England  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing an  introduction  to  the  man  who,  he  learnt,  could  best  aid 
him.  Having  met  with  some  friends  who  sent  him  with  letters  to 
Sir  James  Smith,  the  latter  soon  effected  the  meeting  for  which 
Hunter  was  so  desirous.  Coke  invited  him  to  Holkham,  and  the 
man  whose  highest  ambition  a  few  years  previously  had  been  to 
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secure  scalps  and  to  become  a  chief  among  Red  Indians,  now  f otind 
himself  in  the  centre  of  civilised  society  in  a  quiet  English  country 
house. 

"  We  had  an  agreeable  visit  at  Holkham  in  October  last  [1823]," 
relates  Sir  James  Smith,  "  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  etc.  I  introduced  there  Mr.  Hunter,  a  native  American, 
brought  up  among  the  Indians,  and  now  going  back  with  the 
noble  design  of  improving  them  on  the  wisest  and  best  principles. 
If  you  have  not  read  his  Memoirs  of  bis  Captivity,1  pray  do.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  and  Mr.  Coke  were  delighted  with  him.  He  came 
to  Europe  with  every  possible  recommendation  from  people  I 
know."* 

Coke  was  deeply  interested  in  the  man  who  had  crossed  his  path 
by  such  a  strange  train  of  events.  Hunter  was  not  good-looking ; 
he  was  short,  and  his  complexion  was  swarthy ;  but  his  eyes  were 
full  of  brilliance,  and,  when  interested,  his  face  lit  up  with  an  ex- 
pression which  rendered  it  peculiarly  charming.  One  great  obstacle 
to  ascertaining  what  he  desired  to  learn  was,  that  having  been  taught 
by  the  Indians  that  it  was  presumptuous  in  a  young  man  ever  to 
take  the  initiative  in  conversation,  he  never  ventured  to  speak  unless 
first  addressed.  But  gradually  Coke  conquered  this  reserve,  and 
soon  Hunter  told  him  of  all  his  extraordinary  experiences,  of  his 
sensations  on  first  beholding  a  city,  of  his  astonishment  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  a  ship,  and  of  his  surprise  on  entering 
London.    "  I  can  never  be  surprised  again  !  "  he  said. 

In  the  agriculture  at  Holkham  he  evinced  the  keenest  interest, 
and  wished  to  obtain  models  of  all  the  farming  implements  which 
he  saw  there.  But  when  Coke  pressed  him  to  accept  some  of  these 
as  a  gift,  he  refused,  saying  he  would  never  tak*.  anything  which  he 
could  not  purchase.  For  the  same  reason,  he  told  Coke,  when  he 
first  went  to  New  York,  and  philanthropic  people  offered  to  educate 
him,  he  said  :  "  No,  if  you  educate  me,  you  will  expect  me  to  think 
as  you  do.    I  have  money,  I  like  to  think  and  judge  for  myself."* 

His  admiration  for  Coke  grew  apace,  and  finally  he  begged  as  a 
great  favour  that  Coke  would  sit  for  a  portrait  which  he  desired  to 
take  to  America.  Coke  consented,  and  the  following  letter,  received, 
from  Hunter  on  the  completion  of  the  picture,  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
when  one  reflects  that  it  is  written  by  a  man  who  only  six  yean 
previously,  in  18 18,  had  crossed  the  Alleghanies  on  his  first  journey 
towards  civilisation. 

1  Memoirs  of  Captivity  Among  tie  Indians^  by  John  Dunn  Hunter 

*  Mem.  and  Corn,  of  Sir  James  R.  Smith,  Vol.  I,  p.  515. 

•  See  also  Memoirs  of  Sir  WiUUm  Kmigbtm,  Vol.  II,  jv  S9» 
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John  Dunn  Hunter  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"Warwick  St.,  Charinc  Caois, 
"My  dear  Sir,  " Ftb.  tyk,  1Z34. 

u  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  you.  for  your 
great  kindness  in  sitting  for  your  portrait  for  mfc.  Every  person 
who  has  seen  it  and  who  has  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  you  says  it  is  a  masterpiece,  both  as  to  character  a&tl  to  in- 
tellectual taste  in  the  artist.;  and  those  who  hdVe  ;oever  seen  you 
admire  it  as  an  unfcom»only  good  picture.  .  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  will  hare  a  yery  happy  effect  on  many ,  of  otxx  countrymen ; — 
not  that  thele  is  any  necessity  for  any  increase  6t  esteem  when- 
ever you  are  known  to  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  however*  that, 
beyond  the  mountains  and  across  the  Mississippi,  our  frontier 
brethren  should  not  be  acquainted  with  you.  That  they  should 
know  you  as  a  great  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  judicious 
application  of  all  our  talents  and  all  our  exertions  directed  to  the 
improvements  of  our  country  and  fellow-beings  will  be  my  great 
pride  and  delight. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  is  very  highly  pleased  with  your  portrait. 
He  was  very  well  on  yesterday.  I  dined  with  him  at  the  Beef 
Steak  Club.  Lady  Anson  is  much  pleased  with  it,  and  I  am  very 
glad  she  is,  for  she  must  be  a  good  judge  of  its  correctness.  Her 
Ladyship's  family  were  well  on  Thursday  last.  I  called  with  her 
to  see  Hayter's  painting  of  Lady  Ann  and  her  fine  little  boy. 
Harding  was  well  pleased  with  it.  I  think  the  infant  exceedingly 
well  done.  I  hope  yet  to  have  the  happiness  to  see  you  again 
before  I  leave  the  country.  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  series  of 
lectures  of  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Mechanical  Philosophy.  They 
will  be  out  by  the  first  of  April.  My  whole  time  will  be  taken 
up  by  that ;  I  did  intend  embarking  by  the  8th  of  March  packet 
Ship.  By  increasing  in  useful  knowledge,  however,  I  may  in- 
crease my  power  of  acting  on  my  return,  and  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  lost  time.  One  remark  which  you  made  when  I  was  with  you 
has  frequently  occurred  to  me  since  and  will  ever  be  remembered 
while  the  power  of  remembering  is  mine.  You  observed  you 
never  found  the  day  too  long  for  you,  and  never  found  time  lay 
heavy  on  your  hands.  Indeed,  I  feel  the  force  of  the  remark, 
and  wonder  how  many  people  can  have  leisure  to  complain  of 
the  tardiness  of  time.  The  speed  of  its  flight  is  the  most  I  have 
to  regret.  I  never  find  the  days  long  enough ;  though  I  have 
found  that  by  a  proper  arrangement^  hours  one  may  do  a  great 
deal. 
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"  I  am  delighted  with  your  opinion  of  the  President's  Message 
to  Congress.  They  may  have  to  act  up  to  its  tone,  in  opposition 
to  tyrants  and  in  support  of  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  South 
America.  Should  that  event  occur,  I  am  confident  they  will  act 
worthy  of  the  friends  of  freedom  and  defenders  of  the  oppressed. 
O  how  I  long  in  America  to  drink  your  health  among  them! 
Your  example  and  friendship  are  treasures  to  me,  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  ere  long  arrive  when  a  seat  of  hospitality  will  be  found 
by  your  countrymen  under  my  homely  roof.  It  will  be  my  one 
delight  to  hail  them  welcome.  ... 

u  Perhaps,  My  dear  Sir,  my  regard  for  you  has  led  me  to  in- 
trude too  far  in  so  long  a  letter  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  see  the 
Cause  of  it.  Real  affection  cannot  be  limited  to  mere  formal 
thanks.  Will  you  present  my  best  regard  to  Lady  Ann,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  regard, 

"  Very  Sincerely  Yours,  Etc. 

"John  D.  Hunter." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


OLD  LIFE  AND  YOUNG 
1824-1829 

Alut.  70-7$ 

WHILE  John  Dunn  Hunter  sailed  back  triumphantly 
with  Coke's  portrait  to  his  farm  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  Coke  received  the  news  that  his  old 
friend,  Lord  Hastings,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Malta,  and  was  again  making  preparations  to  leave 
England.  It  was  at  once  arranged  that  he  was  to  come  to  Holkham 
just  before  he  sailed ;  but  although  Lady  Loudoun  contrived  to 
pay  this  farewell  visit,  her  husband  was  reluctantly  obliged  tp 
abandon  his  first  intention. 

"  An  excursion  to  Paris  if  time  will  allow,  is  almost  unavoid- 
able to  me,"  he  explained  to  Coke ;  "  the  King  and  Dauphin 
have  expressed  such  a  desire  to  see  me,  even  for  four  or  five  days, 
that  I  feel  the  call  most  strongly. 

"  But  I  am  still  more  impelled  by  the  desire  of  soothing  my 
sister  Lady  Granard  under  the  heavy  loss  she  has  suffered  by  the 
burning  of  Cattle  Forbes.  Most  of  the  valuables  have  perished. 
My  Nephew,  Lord  Forbes,  escaped  miraculously.  He  was  stupe- 
fied by  the  smoke,  till  his  dog>  by  pulling  and  pawing  him,  abso- 
lutely forced  him  out  of  bed,  and  brought  him  to  his  senses.  He 
lost  every  article  belonging  to  him.  A  flannel  wrapper  was  his 
whole  wardrobe  in  the  evening." 

Thus  it  was  that*  Coke  never  saw  Lord  Hastings  again.  The 
latter  continued  to  correspond  regularly  with  him,  and  directly 
upon  arriving  at  Malta  wrote  to  describe  his  new  surroundings* 
which,  he  relates,  he  found  considerably  "out  of  sorts.".  A  hand- 
some palace  awaited  him  at  La  Valetta,  but  so  noisy  and  so  miserably 
furnished  that  he  could  plan  no  accommodation  for  his  family, 
while  the  heat  was  excessive.  He  promptly  moved  to  a  villa  at  St. 
Antonio,  four  miles  from  the  capital,  but  this  he  found  had  been 
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designed  solely  for  the  accommodation  of  a  bachelor ;  the  rooms 
were  a  "  continued  suite  without  any  side-doors/9  and  he  could  not 
occupy  it  till  this  awkward  defect  had  been  remedied.  "  We  have 
been  consequently  living  from  hand  to  mouth  with  all  manner  of 
shifts,"  he  states ;  and  one  redeeming  quality  only  the  place  pos- 
sessed in  the  peculiar  healthiness  of  its  climate.  But  this,  alas  ! 
was  to  prove  of  little  advantage  to  a  man  who  was  already  doomed. 
The  last  letter  from  Lord  Hastings  preserved  by  Coke  refers  to  a 
"  strange  present  of  twenty  acorns,"  wjijch  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
King's  ships  gathered  from  a  tree  on  the  site  bf  Ancient  Troy,  and 
which  Lord  Hastings  sent  to  be  planted  at  Holkham.  "  The  shaggy 
/  cup  of  these  acorns,"  he  explains,  "  produces  a  fine  black  dye,  and 

'  there  is  a  large  annual  importation  of  these  cups  into  France  for  the 

purpose."  But  no  record  remains  whether  this  last  gift  from  him 
ever  flourished  at  Holkham.  Shprtly  tfterwardf  alj  coyrcopgnd^ree 
ceased,  and  the  lifelong  friendship  between  Coke  and  Lbrd/Hasf&ngs 
was  ended.  Broken  in  health,  JL-ord  Hastings  died  oa  bo^rjjt'the 
Revenge  on  his  way  to  Naples  in  1826,  wl>en*  according\to  ips  in- 
structions, his  right  hand  was  cut  off  in  order  to  be  buriea  wfth  his 
wife.  Extravagant  and  generous  to  the  last,  as  in  the  days  when  he 
had  given  his  contribution  to  the  Fpx  fund,  ne,  died  in  straitened 
circumstances,  and  the  man  .who  had  maae  the  ^British  Empire  in 
India  left  his  wife  and  children  in  urgent  need  of  charity. 

"  The  story  of  poor  Moira  was  not  true/'  wrote  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  to  Coke  at  that  dateV  in.  reference,  to  ail  erroneous  state- 
ment respecting  the  cause. of. death.  "Si*  Astley  Cowper  tells 
me  that  he  was  opened,  and  the  heart  was  found  to  be  in  a  fltate 
of  ossification  ;  and  thit  hid  he4lth  wfcs  destroyed  by  ahot  climate. 
It  w4s  in  hope  Of  gettiiig  better  medical  advice  that  he:  was  put 
on  board  the  Admiral's  ihip  to  take  him  ta  Naples,  and  such  was 
his  pecuniary  difficulties  that :  the  officer*  about  him  hate  been 
obliged  t  a  make  up  a  purse  for  the  support  of  hear  Ladyship  untill 
the  month  of  May."  ...  1    . 

It  is  said  that  Coke  also  contributed  handsomely  but  anonymously 
towards  the  necessities  of  his  dead  friend's  family ;  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that,  knowing  them  to  be  in  any'  need  of  assistance*  he 
should  f  Jul  to  find  Borne  means  of  supplying  this.  Not  only  the 
claim  of  his  long  friendship  with  Lord  Hastings  would  ensure  this, 
but,  as-  of  old,  his  liberality  knew  no  stint.  One  instance  of  this  ready 
generosity  which  occurred  shortly  before  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings 
may  serve  by  way  of  illustration.  ■  »   • 

In  December,  1815,  there  was :  la  serious  panic  in  the  money- 
market,  fdHowing  on  an  outburst  of  speculation  earlier  in  the-  year. 
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Throughout .  England  a  run  upon  the  banks,  resulted,  and  many 
broke.  The  d&f  after  the  audit  *  at  Holkham,  news  was.  brought  to 
Coke: that  a  run  upon  Gurney's  Bank  in  Norwich  had* commenced, 
and  that  the.  bank  was  in  imminent  danger.  Without  a  moment^ 
hesitation  Coke  ordered  hit  coach,  and  taking  the  whole  sum  re- 
ceived at  his  audit  upon  the-  previous  day,  be  hastened  to  Norwich 
as  East  as  his  booses  could  gallop,  and  paid  it  into  the'  bank,  which 
was  thus  saved. 

Only  the  year  previous  to  the.  death  of  iLord  Hastings,  his  old 
schoolmaster  and  profound  admirer,  Dr.  Parr,  breathed  his  last. 
For  some  time  past  the  Doctor's  health  had  given  cause  for  anxiety, 
which  he  felt  all  the  more  keenly,  in  that  he  was  now,  at  length,  in 
affluent  circumstances,  and  the  great  wish  of  hi*  heart  was  realised, 
since  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of  what  he  had  all  bis  life  most 
ardently  desired — a  coach  and  four. 

."  I  continue  ppQfJy,"  be  wrote  to  Coke  on  one  occasion.  "  I  have 
tl^e  advice,  of  twQ  physicians,  and  as  they  are  good  Whigs  an4  good 
men,  I  gjye  thf m  credit  for  good  prescriptions,  and  I  hope  for  good 
success  from  them.  Tbsy  drank  a  bumper  last  night  to  the.  health 
of  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk."  But  on  another  occasion  t^e  two  Whigs 
called  wpne  Tory,  to  aid  them,  at  >ybich  Parr  was  greatly  distressed, 
though  he  summoned  his  philosophy  to  bis  assistance.  "  My  sur- 
geon is  *  Tory,9', he  explained  to  Coke,  apologetically,  "  but  he,  is  a 
very  sensible  man,  and  he  is  kept  in  lorder,  by  my  two  physicians, 
who  are  Whigs/'  In  November,  1824,  however,  the  doctor  was  so 
much  better  that  he  wrote  cheerfully  to  tell  Coke,  that  "  the  danger 
of  death  iq  gone  by,  fipr  the  present: ;  and  tbo'  I  am  unable  to  ride 
a  mile,  or  walk  a  hundred  yards,  yet. the  vigor  of  my  constitution 
will  probably  complete  my  recovery." 

But  returning  strength  brought  returning  imprudence.  One 
Sunday,  in  the  cold  spring  of  1825,  Dr.  Parr,  apparently  m;  restored 
health,  performed  the  service  in  his  church ;  but  afterwards  offi- 
ciated at  a  funeral,-  vtrhere  be  contracted  a  chill.  His  old  enemies, 
erysipelas  and' inflammation,  set  in,  and  Were  succeeded  by  delirium. 
Dr.  Maltby  wrote  to  Coke,  from  Hattpn,  And,  giving  full  details  of 
this  last  illness,,  relates  how,  as  Parr  lay  unconscious  and  dying — "  in 
the  rambling  sentences  which  he  poured  forth,  all  full  of  meaning 
and  in  his  usual  style,  I  distinctly  heard  your  name  in  terms  of 
respect'  and  approbation." 

And  thus,  consistent  to  the  last,  and  to  the  last  with  the  name 
of  bis  "long-tried  Frifciid  and  honoured  Patron,  Mr.  Coke,"  upon 
his  lips,  Dr.'  Parr  passed  away  into  the  Unknown  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  Marth  6th*  1835,  aged  seventy-nine. 

The  loss  of  these  too  friends,  who  for  so  many  years  had,  each 
front  a  different  Standpoint,  participated  in  Coke's  joys  and  sorrowed 
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with  his  sorrows,  was  deeply  felt  by  him ;  and  this  period  was  further 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his  last  surviving  sister,  who  died  in  1824, 
— Lady  Hunloke  having  predeceased  her,  after  a  period  of  mental 
derangement,  three  years  earlier,  in  18*1.  Other  causes,  too,  about 
this  date  must  have  tended  to  depress  him,  for  the  ingratitude  and 
misrepresentation  of  many  whom,  he  had  benefited,  even  while  it 
was  outwardly  ignored  by  him,  did  not  fail  to  wound  him  keenly ; 
and  in  1825  we  find  Roger  Wilbraham  writing  to  urge  upon  him 
a  spirit  of  philosophical  indifference. 

Roger  Wilbraham  to  T.  W,  G*k$. 

"  My  dear  Coke,  "Twickenham,  aotf  August,  1825. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  venison,  which  is  arrived  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation. 

"  I  remember  when  you  had  any  part  of  your  farm  in  a  state 
of  experimental  cultivation  that  did  not  succeed  according  to 
your  wishes,  that  you  used  to  turn  your  horse's  head,  in  riding 
about,  from  that  spot,  not  to  recall  to  your  memory  or  observation 
what  did  not  give  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

"  Now,  you  have  met  in  your  life  with  some  ungrateful  rascalls. 
I  believe  the  same  rule  might  be  happily  transferred  to  them — 
never  to  think  of  them ;  to  drive  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
your  thoughts  and  entirely  from  your  conversation,  and  thus 
free  your  mind  from  an  unpleasant  idea.  By  thinking  only  of 
the  good  men  one  has  met  with  in  life,  one  gets  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  mankind;  better,  perhaps,  than  they  collectively 
deserve — and  by  so  doing,  one  becomes  better  oneself. 

"  The  finest  trait  of  Brutus  just  before  he  was  going  to  deprive 
himself  of  life,  is,  possibly,  that  which  Shakespeare  has  expressed 
so  well  in  his  person :    * 

"'My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  have  found  no  man  bat  he  was  true  to  me.' 

He  was  certainly  fortunate  in  that  circumstance ;   and  so  will 
you  be  in  being  delivered  from  the  philosophical  nonsense  of 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Roger  Wilbraham." 

In  the  young  life,  however,  with  which  Coke  was  now  surrounded, 
he  must  have  found  an  increasing  antidote  for  any  trials  with  which 
he  had  to  contend.  In  1824  a  second  son  had  been  born  to  him, 
who  was  given  the  name  of  Edward  Keppel,  and  who  afterwards 
grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  men'  of  his  day.     u  I  am 
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delighted  to  find  that  the  Squire  has  got  another  boy,"  wrote  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  to  Archdeacon  Glover.  "  I  think,  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  that  it  ensures  the  rightful  and  proper  heir  to  the 
House  of  Holkham.  .  .  .  We  shall  keep  up  the  old  Whig  principles, 
which,  between  ourselves,  no  one  really  possesses  but  Coke  himself, 
in  the  Family.    This  is,  however,  for  yourself." 

About  this  date  Coke  was  renting  a  "comfortable  house  in 
Paddhigton,"  for  Roscoe,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  informa- 
tion, remarks  in  a  letter  to  him  how  "  it  is  so  much  preferable  to 
one  of  the  streets  of  London,  and  uniting  most  of  the  advantages  of 
both  town  and  country."  Sir  James  Smith,  writing  to  Roecoe 
at  the  same  date,  mentions  how  he  had  "  spent  a  morning  in  Padding- 
ton  with  Mr.  Coke  and  Lady  Anne  and  their  two  fine  little  boys. 
There  could  be  not  a  more  delightful  sight."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Coke's  young  sons  were  exceptionally  fine  children.  Cteevey, 
writing  that  same  year,  says  :  "  I  told  you  of  my  dinner  with  King 
Tom,  and  of  my  satisfaction  with  the  Crown  Prince  (a  year  old). 
The  latter  is  really  like  a  Newfoundland  puppy — quite  as  strong, 
intelligent,  and  good-natured."1  Writing  in  1827  after  the  birth 
of  Coke's  third  son,  he  remarks  :  "  You  really  never  saw  such  fine 
children,  particularly  the  eldest  son ;  there  are  three  of  them,  the 
eldest  between  four  and  five,  the  youngest  about  so  many  months." 

Later,  after  a  fourth  son  had  been  born  to  Coke,  the  pictures  of 
his  four  handsome  boys  were  placed  over  the  two  doors  in  the  hall 
at  Longford ;  and  there,  unsaddened  by  the  flight  of  time  and  the 
burden  of  age,  the  merry  faces  look  down  to-day  on  the  scene  where 
they  once  played,  for  ever  laughing  in  eternal  youth.    • 

Throughout  Norfolk  the  people  took  the  greatest  pride  in  the 
children  of  Holkham.  In  1826,  when  Coke  was  again  returned  un- 
opposed for  the  county,  the  papers  relate  how  "  Lady  Anne  and  her 
lovely  children  "  went  to  a  window  in  Norwich  to  see  the  chairing 
and  were  greeted  with  ringing  applause.  As  Coke  was  carried  past 
the  spot  where  they  stood,  the  did  Bishop  of  Norwich  held  up  the 
young  heir  of  Holkham  to  see  his  father  tossed  in  the  chair;  and  the 
crowd  appreciating  the  situation,  the  plaudits  redoubled.* 

Blaikie  used  to  say  that  the  great  question  with  which  he  was 
pestered  wherever  he  went  upon  the  Holkham  estate  was :  "  Are  the 
young  gentlemen  Htely  to  grow  uf  like  their  father  f  "  To  which  he 
invariably  made  answer :  "  They  are  first  class  of  their  kind.  But 
there'll  never  be  another  like  him  !  " 

Coke's  great  anxiety  was  that  his  sons  should  imbibe  a  taste  for 
rural  life.  When  the  two  elder  boys  were  aged  respectively  six 
and  seven  we  find  him, writing,  on  November  24th,  1829  : — 

1  Crwvty  Pipers,  Vol.  II,  p.  76. 

s  Ncrmki  Cirtwtle,  June  19th,  i8*6. 
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.  "  Since  the  1st  of  November  my  time  has  been,  chiefly  occupied 
in  Accompanying  my  friends  a  shooting ;  but  as  that  diversion 
is  now'  over  for  a  time,  I  shall  pursue  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
ever  the  noble  system  of  Agriculture,  and  amuse  myself  with 
laying  out  ground  for  planting,  a  pleasure  which  increases  upon 
me,  if  possible,  more  than  ever,  as  I  am  generally  accompanied 
with  my  elder  boys,  who  interest  themselves  in  planting  the  trees 
with  their  own  hands,  and  which  I  trust  will  give  them  a  turn  for 
rural  affairs,  and  not. to  waste  their  time  or  throw  it  away  so 
foolishly  as  most  of  the  rising  generation  in  high  life  are  accustomed 
to  do." 

At  that :  date,  in  repetition  of  the  days  when  the  young  Digbys 
and  Ansons  had  been  playmates  of  their  youthful  aunt.  Miss 
Coke,  the  children  of  the  latter  became  playmates  of  their  youthful 
uncles  at  Holkham.  Coke  was  devoted  to  little  Anna  Maria  Stan- 
hope,  the  eldest,  who  was  a  very  pretty  child — and  this  for  a 
special  reason — "  It's  your  mother  over  again,"  she  .relates  that  he 
used  to  say  to  her,  in  the  most  touching  manner :  "  My  darling, 
you  are  so  like  your  mother,  that  when  I  have  you  here  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  got  her  back  again."  The  daughter,  who  had  been  his  dearest 
companion,  the  object  of  his  care  and  love  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood, was  given  back  to  him  once  ?gain  in  her  own  child.  "  He 
never  missed  an  opportunity,"  the  latter  says,  "  of  showing  me  his 
strong  affection ;  every  day  I  was  made  aware  of  it  by  his  every 
action ;  while,  for  my  part,  I  worshipped  him."1 

No  one  professed  a  greater  affection  for  the  children  of  his  old 
friend  than  did  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Regularly,  when  the  26th  of 
Qecembef  came  round,  a  large  box  of  toys  arrived  at  Holkham  with 
an  anxious  request  that  Lady  Anne  would  deliver  these  with  affec- 
tionate messages  {o  the  Duke's  godson. 

.  "  I  hope,"  he  wrote  in  1835,  when  his  godson  was  two  years  old, 
"  that  Tom  does  not  forget  his  old  friend  who  is  mpst  sincerely 
attached  to  him ;  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  always  think  with  delight 
on  the  little  fellow's  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  my  coat." 

Nor  was  the  interest  in  Coke's  youthful  family  confined  to  Eng- 
land. "  I  hear,"  wrote  Richard  Caton  with  satisfaction  from  America, 
"  that  Tom  is  a  fine  young  fellow  and  will  recommence  his  Sue ! " 
while  from  Stockholm,  Christopher  Hughes  wrote  pertinaciously 
for  information  respecting  "  Your  tjooptrs,"  or  "  The  fine  Squad 
of  Norfolk  Jockies  !  "  The  natives  of  both  hemispheres  seemed  to 
take  an  equal  interest  in  the  children  of  Holkham. 

In  the  year,  1825,  Coke's  old  friend  and  fellow-agriculturist,  Lord 
Spencer,  visited  him,  and  after  his  return  home,  Lavinia  Spencer, 

1  Mmoirs  *f*A.  AC  W,  Pitktrhg,  1903,  p.  34a, 
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breaking  silence  for  the  first  time  on  the  subject  of  Coke's  marriage, 
wrote  to  offer  her  long-deferred  congratulations  in  a  letter  which 
gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  life  at  Holkham  at  this  date. 

Countess  Spencer  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"Wimbledon,  November  %%ni>  2895. 

.'  *  A  pore  unmixed  Selfish  motive  induces  me  to  trouble  you, 
my  dear  Mr,  Coke.  I  cannot  resist  the  giving  myself  the  pleasure 
of  telling  my  delight  in  seeing  Lord  Spencer  return  from  Holkham 
in  such  excellent  health  and  spirits.  He  is  always  happy  and 
charmed  with  his  visit  to  you  ;  but  I  think  this  year  he  is  more 
than  usually  gratified  with  the  hearty  welcome  he  received,  the 
admirable  sport  he  enjoyed,  and  the  higher  and  better  sentiment 
of  substantial  pleasure  which  he  brought  away  with  him,  from 
having  witnessed  as  much  real  and  constant  happiness  and  genuine 
steadycomfort  in  your  married  life  as  he  ever  witnessed  in  that  state. 

"All  these  pleasant  circumstances  have  combined  to  make 
the  remembrance  of  his  late  residence  at  Holkham  one  of  the 
pkasantest  he  has  ever  treasured  up  of  the  many  visits  he  has, 
thro'  your  undeviating  kindness,  made  to  your  princely  and  hospit- 
able mansion.  He  is  never  tired  of  discoursing  on  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  Lady  Anne,  and  he  declares  that  her  good 
sense,  her  pleasing  manners,  her  general  politeness  and  the  judi- 
ciousness of  her  conduct  and  care  of  her  guests,  is  altogether  the 
best  example  of  an  Englishwoman  of  great  means  and  important 
station,  performing  her  duties  quite  unexceptionally. 

"  My  dear  good  friend,  you  are  a  happy  and  fortunate  man ; 
and  may  God  continue  to  you  your  many  and  choice  blessings ; 
and  you  to  them— ~for  they  are  reciprocal. 

"  I  long  to  see  my  friend,  young  Tom,  and  to  find  him  what 
Lord  S.  tells  me  he  is,  the  most  promising  scion  of  an  honourable 
and  honest  stock,  and  a  future  guardian  of  his  country's  best 
interests  ;— so  will  his  brother  prove,  or  we  are  all  mistaken. 

"  Now  I  will  release  you  from  further  annoyance ;  but  before 
I  conclude,  permit  me  to  return  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Coke,  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  constant  attention  you  have  shown  to 
my  old  fondness  for  partridges  and  for  the  loads  of  birds  you  are 
ever  sending  to  me.  All  I  can  say  is  that  you  do  not  oblige  an 
ungrateful  person.    Oh,  no  indeed  ! 

"  Afftly.  yours, 

"  Lavinia  Spencer." 

'  Few  letters  ever  gave  Coke  the  satisfaction  which  this  afforded 
him.    He  had  realised  the  cause  of  Lady  Spencer's  silence,  and  the 

2K 
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spontaneous  and  gracious  manner  in  which  she  now  repaired  her 
omission  was  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  such  congratulations 
were  undoubtedly  genuine.  As  long  as  he  lived.  Coke  never  parted 
with  this  letter. 

In  one  respect  Lady  Anne  was  qualified  to  fulfil  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  She  was  an  advanced  Whig, 
and  determined  to  bring  up  her  children  in  a  political  faith  sa 
orthodox  as  her  own.  A  tale  is  told  of  her  that  on  one  of  her 
children  asking  whether  "  Tories  were  bom  wicked,  or  grew  up 
wicked  i "  she  replied  sternly,  "  They  are  born  wicked,  and  grow 
up  worse ! " 

In  fact,  Lady  Anne  did  not  consider  Coke  himself  sufficiently 
pronounced  in  his  politics.  She  held  herself  to  be  a  Radical  while 
he  was  merely  a  Whig^  and  she  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
two.  When  the  Whig  Mr.  Bulwer  of  Heydon  went  to  stay  at  Hoik* 
ham,  a  Radical  guest  happened  to  arrive  at  the  same  time.  Lady 
Anne,  neglecting  Mr.  Bulwer,  devoted  all  her  attention  to  the 
Radical,  and  finally  offered  to  show  the  latter  to  his  room.  As  she 
quitted  the  saloon  for  this  purpose,  she  glanced  back  over  her  shoulder 
to  where  the  neglected  Mr.  Bulwer  was  standing,  and  remarked 
mischievously,  "  The  footman  will  show  you  to  your  room.  You 
are  of  Mr.  Coke's  party !  " 

Coke  in  his  letters  invariably  refers  to  his  small  sons  as  "the 
young  Radicals,"  in  reference  to  the  advanced  politics  of  their  mother, 
but  in  one  matter  he  fell  grievously  short  of  Lady  Anne's  standard. 
The  days  were  passed  when  short  hair  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign 
of  extreme  Radical  principles  or  sans  culotteru,  but  although  the 
"  Crops  "  were  now  quite  the  fashion,  Coke  still  wore  his  queue  as 
of  old.  Lady  Anne  pronounced  this  a  Tory  mode,  and  at  length 
taking  the  law  into  her  own  hands  she  snipped  off  the  offending 
queue,  and  secured  Coke  joining  the  band  of  Crops  to  which  her 
father  had  so  long  belonged. 

Two  stories  have  survived  of  Coke's  care  of  his  girl-wife.  When 
Lady  Anne  arrived  at  Holkham  as  a  bride,  she  was  very  fond  of 
gardening,  an  occupation  which  was  thought  rather  peculiar  for 
ladies  in  those  days.  At  that  time  the  coaches  still  called  at  Holk- 
ham twice  daily,  and  Coke  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  Lady  Anne 
being  seen  by  strangers  digging  or  weeding  vigorously  in  the  garden. 
He  therefore  built  a  sheltered  rockery  and  threw  up  a  mound  in  the 
pleasure-ground  behind  which  Lady  Anne  could  garden  unseen  to 
her  heart's  content. 

One  year,  riding  in  the  park  at  Holkham,  Lady  Anne  had  a  fall 
from  her  horse  and  broke  her  leg.  It  was  set  twice,  but  so  unsuccess- 
fully that  it  had  to  be  broken  again ;  the  bone  splintered,  and  for 
long  afterwards  small  pieces  of  it  used  to  work  out  from  the  injured 
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limb.  Each  time  when  a  piece  of  the  bone  came  away,  Coke  sent  it 
carefully  to  Lady  Anne's  brother,  Tom  Keppel,  with  instructions 
that  the  latter  was  to  keep  all  the  pieces  of  bone  together  in  a  little 
box,  and  ensure  that  when  Lady  Anne  was  buried  they  were  buried 
with  her.  This  was  done,  and  when  Lady  Anne  died,  in  her  coffin 
was  placed  a  small  glass  box  containing  the  fragments  of  bone  which 
had  been  so  carefully  preserved. 

At  the  birth  of  Lady  Anne's  third  son,  the  news  reached  the 
Royal  Family  under  painful  circumstances.  In  the  autumn  of  1825, 
great  anxiety  had  begun  to  be  expressed  with  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  Duke  of  York.1  Some  years  before,  he  had  been  warned  that 
his  condition  showed  a  great  tendency  to  dropsy,  owing  to  hifl  having 
contracted  a  habit  of  sitting  up  playing  cards  during  many  hours 
of  the  night.  His  complaint  was  an  exceedingly  painful  one ;  but 
for  a  time  his  naturally  robust  constitution  triumphed.  He  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  state  of  his  health,  and  was  particularly 
anxious  that  no  one  should  know  he  had  been  tapped.  In  the  autumn 
died  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ;  and,  much 
upset  by  the  blow,  a  short  time  after  the  funeral  he  went  to  Belvoir, 
where  he  asked  the  Duke  to  take  him  to  the  vault.  He  stayed  there 
an  hour  and  returned  excessively  chilled.  After  this  he  became 
rapidly  worse. 

Extract  from  a  letter  ofH.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to 

Thomas  William  Cok:. 

"  Kensington  Palace, 
"  Private.  "  September  i8tf,  1826. 

"  I  have  delayed  a  whole  week  answering  your  kind  letter  in  the 
Hopes  of  being  able  to  fix  when  I  might  come  down  to  your 
hospitable  Mansion,  but  alas !  I  have  the  double  Mortification 
of  not  keeping  my  promise  and  being  forced  to  make  my  Apology. 

"  After  a  private  communication  with  the  medical  attendant 
of  my  Brother,  it  is  perfectly  clear  tohat  must  be  the  result,  and 
this  according  to  Circumstances,  may  be  either  very  sudden,  or 
drag  on  for  some  weeks. 

"  I  saw  him  myself  yesterday ;  he  appeared  in  spirits  but  very 
much  reduced,  and  a  person  who  sees  him  every  day  and  of  course 
watches  him  most  narrowly  told  me, '  I  never  leave  him  but  under 
an  impression  that  I  shall  never  see  him  again.'  Under  these 
Circumstances,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  see  my  inability  to 
absent  myself,  and  I  must  request  you  not  to  allow  this  information 
to  appear  as  coming  from  me,  as  my  Brother  is  so  suspicious  that 

1  Frederick,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  second  ton  of  George  III,  1 763-1 827. 
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he  would  not  allow  Sir  H.  Halford1  even  to  mention  to  tie  King 
that  he  had  been  tap'd,  which  took  place  last  Monday-week,  when 
twelve  Quarts  were  taken  from  him.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have 
entered  into  these  details  with  you  but  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
your  mind  how  reluctant,  although  how  necessary,  my  staying  in 
London  is ;  added  to  which  I  am  not  quite  well  myself,  being 
plagued  with  a  nervous  disorder  which  affects  my  spirits  a  good 
deal,  but  my  medical  attendant  assures  me  that  it  is  of  no  Conse- 
quence. Had  the  weather  been  favourable,  my  Brother  was  to 
have  driven  out  as  this  day,  but  do  not  rely  on  these  Circumstances. 
Sir  Henry's  Expression  was — /  have  a  bad  opinion  of  the  case. 
The  immediate  cause  for  his  leaving  Brighton  was  a  disposition 
to  mortification  in  his  leg,  which  is,  however,  now  removed,  but 
not  without  a  fear  of  its  returning  again." 

The  Duke  of  York,  however,  survived  till  the  5th  of  January, 
when  he  succumbed  after  intense  suffering.  Greville  mentions  that 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Henry  Stephenson  were  in  the  next  room 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ;*  and  it  was  under  these  painful  conditions 
that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  received  a  letter  from  Coke  announcing  the 
birth  of  his  third  son,  Henry,  at  Holkham,  on  the  3rd  of  that  month. 
Warm-hearted  and  affectionate  as  the  Duke  invariably  proved  himself 
to  Coke,  perhaps  few  letters  illustrate  these  characteristics  more 
than  the  brief  reply  which  he  penned  hastily  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
distress. 

"  Dear  Coke, 

"  In  the  midst  of  grief  and  misfortune  Providence  always 
gives  us  consolation  and  strength  to  support  its  trials. 

"  In  the  next  room  to  my  brother  who  was  expiring,  I  received 
your  kind  letter  which  warmed  my  heart,  for  I  am  fondly  attached 
to  you  and  dear  Lady  Annty  and  all  yours. 

"  I  felt  happy  at  Lady  Anne's  being  safe  and  that  those  whom 
I  love  were  not  suffering  as  I  was  at  the  moment. 

"  May  you  long  enjoy  every  blessing  the  world  can  afford  you 
is  my  most  sincere  prayer.  Pray  say  everything  to  Lady  Anne 
that  is  kind  and  affectionate,  and  assure  her  that  the  knowledge 
of  our  friends  being  happy  is  a  great  comfort  in  the  hour  of 
Distress. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  dear  Coke,  most  affectionately  yours, 

"Augustus  Frederick." 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  answer  to  a  similar  announcement, 
also  wrote  on  the  day  of  the  Duke  of  York's  death  to  congratulate 

1  The  King's  Phj ticiao.  •  Grtvilh  Mtmoirt  (1S74X  Vol  I,  p.  84. 
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Coke,  affectionately  assuring  him  that "  I  must  ever  take  the  warmest 
interest  in  everything  that  concerns  you  " ;  and  the  following  day 
Coke  received  two  other  communications  in  connection  with  the 
same  event. 

Countess  Spencer  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Althor*,  January  8M,  1827. 

"  Your  kindness  and  friendly  attention,  My  dear  Mr.  Coke,  in 
letting  me  know  of  your  happiness,  and  of  Lady  Anne's  safety, 
and  of  the  additional  blessing  which  she  has  bestowed  on  you,  are 
not  thrown  away  upon  an  unworthy  person,  for  I  will  answer  for 
it  that,  out  of  your  own  family,  no  other  creature  exists  who 
feels  so  true  and  so  anxious  a  concern  in  your  comfort  and  welfare 
as  I  do— and  a  most  ungrateful  one  I  should  be  were  it  otherwise, 
since  no  one. ever  received  more  uniform  kindness  from  another 
than  I  have  from  you,  my  dear  and  good  friend.  I  rejoice  in 
this  third  boy ;  too  many  such  buttresses  to  a  great  house  can  not 
be,  so  I  rejoice  in  one  more  being  added  to  the  truly  respectable 
and  respected  establishment  at  Holkham.  Alas !  but  few  such 
remain  in  this  money-getting,  time-serving  country ;  our  genuine 
old  English  Aristocracy  is  fast  and  soon  driving  out  of  doors  to  make 
way  for  new  names,  new  wealth,  new  habits  and  new  notions. 
A  sad  and  unworthy  change !  and  which  I  must  ever  attribute 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  long  administration.  His  whole  object  was  to  raise 
Commercial  men  and  to  lower  landowners  and  old  families ;  and 
he  h^d  time  and  opportunity  afforded  him  to  accomplish  that 
vile,  object.  But  why  should  I  trouble  you  with  my  Whig  lamenta- 
tions. You,  my  dear  Mr.  Coke,  need  them  not ;  you  feel  as  I 
do  on  the  subject,  and  deplore,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  useless 
and  unavailing,  and  therefore  it  is  folly  to  indulge  in  them. 

"If  it  was  not  impertinent  and  presumptuous  beyond  for- 
giveness, I  would  entreat  to  be  the  godmother  of  this  dear  infant ; 
but  I  know  I  am  wrong  to  hint  at  such  a  proposal,  and  that  prob- 
ably the  responsibility  is  already  taken  by  someone  more  worthy 
than  myself  ;  but,  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  let  me  feel  that 
I  am  in  some  way  closer  connected  with  you  and  yours  than  I 
have  been,  or  can  be,  except  by  this  old-fashioned  mode.  Excuse 
me  this  liberty,  my  dear  Mr.  Coke,  and  have  no  scruple  of  refusing 
my  offer. 

"Afftly  yours, 

"  Lavinia  Spencer. 

"P.S. — Every  individual  of  this  familv  heartily  joins  in  all 
I  have  said  of  my  joy  at  your  joy,  and  all  of  them  congratulate 
you  as  warmly  and  sincerely  as  I  do*" 
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The  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  Among  your  numerous  friends  (and  all  who  know  you  will 
be  included  in  this  number)  there  is  not  one  who  can  rejoice 
more  truly  than  I  do  at  any  event  calculated  to  promote  your 
happiness.  That  the  little  animal  may  hereafter  prove  worthy  of 
his  excellent  Parents  is  not  only  the  wish  nearest  my  heart,  but 
it  is  also  the  most  comprehensive  which  my  imagination  is  capable 
of  forming. 

"  Adieu !    Remember  me  very  kindly,  and  believe  me, 

"  Your  much  obliged  and 

"  Affectionate  Friend, 
uja*u*rj  %tb%  1817."  "H.  Norwich. 

Later  that  same  year  Coke  lost  one  of  his  elder  grandsons  in  a  very 
sad  manner.  Henry  Anson1  was  travelling  abroad  with  Mr.  Fox 
Strangways,  afterwards  Lord  Ilchester,  and  for  safety  they  dis- 
guised themselves  as  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca.  About  two  days9 
journey  from  Aleppo  they  entered  a  mosque,  and,  most  unfortu- 
nately, forgot  to  remove  their  shoes.  This  led  to  their  discovery,  and 
they  were  thrown  into  prison  there.  They  applied  to  the  French 
Consul,  who  procured  their  release ;  but  before  that  could  be  ob- 
tained Mr.  Strangways  saw  the  fatal  plague-spot  upon  his  friend. 
Mr.  Anson  was  at  last  removed  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  Consul, 
where  he  had  all  the  medical  attendance  which  could  be  procured, 
but  it  was  useless,  and  he  died  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Strangways,  who 
bravely  attended  him  to  the  last. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Coke,  feeling  the  need  oi  a  com- 
plete change  of  scene,  both  for  himself  and  Lady  Anne,  set  off 
on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  though,  as  he  relates  to  Sir  James  Smith, 
"  not  being  able  to  leave  home  so  early  by  a  fortnight  as  we  had 
intended,  owing  to  Lady  de  Clifford's  kind  and  unexpected  visit,  we 
did  not  go  beyond  Blair  Athol." 

But  on  his  way  through  England  he  visited  all  the  principal 
manufactories,  and  despite  his  seventy-three  years  of  age,  he  spared 
himself  neither  fatigue  nor  trouble  in  making  a  careful  inspection  of 
each.  "  In  our  way  to  Glasgow,"  he  concludes,  "  we  saw  the 
establishment  at  Lanark,  and  returned  by  Lord  Rosebery's,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  place  we  visited  in 
Scotland." 

While  in  deep  mourning  for  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 

1  Fifth  ton  of  Thorn™,  first  Vitcovnt  Aaaoa. 
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visited  Holkham  at  a  private  individual,  an  example  which  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  proposed  to  follow,  but  his  visit  was  unavoidably  post- 
poned ;  and  meanwhile,  on  July  13th,  1828,  another  son  was 
born  to  Coke,  who  was  named  Wenman  Clarence  Walpole,  and1  to 
whom  the  Duke  was  godfather.  The  news  of  this  son's  birth 
was  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  curious  manner. 
General  Scott,  afterwards  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army,  was  occupying  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House,  when,  he 
relates  :  "  On  a  sudden  I  was  startled  by  the  unexpected  uprising 
of  an  aged  member  who,  not  without  many  apologies  for  being  out 
of  order,  averred  that  the  assembly  he  was  addressing  was  itself 
honoured  by  the  announcement  he  was  about  to  make.  The  pur- 
port of  it  was  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Coke,  who  was  the  '  father '  of 
the  House,  had  just  presented  her  husband  with  a  fine  boy,  '  a  cir- 
cumstance,' continued  the  speaker  (whose  name  has  not  survived), 
'  equally  gratifying  to  the  venerable  member  for  Norfolk  and  to 
the  House  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  a  distinguished  ornament !  "x 
In  the  September  following,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  expressed 
himself  very  anxious  to  see  his  godson,  wrote  several  genial  letters 
to  Coke  with  regard  to  his  postponed  visit  to  Holkham,  declaring 
amiably  that  "  whoever  are  invited  cannot  fail  being  agreeable  to 
the  Duchess  and  myself  !  "  These  letters  illustrate  certain  traits  of 
the  future  King — first,  his  great  anxiety  to  emulite  his  father's 
example  by  professing  a  keen  interest  in  all  agricultural  operations; 
and  secondly,  the  peculiarity  of  the  phraseology  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  and  which,,  unlike  that  of  George  IV  ot  of  the  Duke 
of  Spssex,  is  essentially  German  in  construction.  The  visit,  however, 
was  not 'paid,  for  the  following  month  the  Duke  wrote  again  : — 

"Bushey  House, 
"  Dear  Sir,  "  October  tnd,  18*8. 

"  When  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  last 
Sunday,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  nothing  could  prevent 
the  Duchess  and  myself  having  the  pleasure  of  paying  our  v^sit 
to  you  and  Lady  Anne  on  the  12th  inst.  , 

"  But  unfortunately  Sir  Henry  Halford  (under  his  care  I  have 
been  for  some  time)  will  not  permit  me  at  this  damp  season  of  the 
year  to  travel,  and  I  am  therefore  most  reluctantly  obliged  to 
make  the  excuses  of  the  Duchess  as  well  as  mv  own.  But  he  is 
so  absolute  in  his  interdiction,  I  must,  however  much  against 
my  inclination,  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  this  season  at  Holk- 
ham. Nothing  but  the  fiat  of  the  physician  could  have  prevented 
the  Duchess  and  myself  from  otherwise  accepting  the  polite 

1  Timbt*  •Anecdotal  History  oftkt  Britiik  Parliament  (1899),  p.  666. 
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invitation  we  have  both  received  to  have  enjoyed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  your  fine  place, 

"  I  mutt  request  you  will  express  the  sincere  regret  of  the 
Duchess  and  myself  to  Lady  Anne,  and  to  ever  believe  me, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  unalterably, 

"  William/* 

Meanwhile,  Christopher  Hughes  caused  an  engraving  to  be  made 
of  Coke's  four  sons,  which  he  presented  to  their  father,  an  action 
which  he  appears  to  have  feared  might  rouse  jealousy  in  the  mother 
of  his  own  fine  boys,  for  after  returning  to  his  wife  and  children 
from  Holkham  in  1829,  he  wrote  to  Coke  : — 

"  This  morning  I  have  shown  them  the  pictures  of  your  sturdy 
and  beautiful  boys,  your  precious  Parti*  carret,  and  they  all,  but 
especially  Mrs.  Hughes,  are  delighted  with  them.  Now,  on  look* 
ing  at  the  pictures  more  attentively  than  I  did  or  could  at  Holk- 
ham (I  was  taken  up,  as  you  know,  with  the  originals  and  their 
sire),  I  think  Edward's  the  least  like ;  the  others  are  admirable 
resemblances.  Henry's  is  himself,  the  burley  Rogue,  Tom's  is 
speaking,  and  as  to  Wenny,  he  is  thinking  of  the  cockatoo  or  cock- 
a-doodle-do  I 

"  If  you  could  see  the  amazement  of  my  wife  and  everybody 
that  I  should  have  such  treasures — 'Well,  but  how  did  you 
get  them  I  Who  gave  them  to  you  I  '—Now,  you  may  remem- 
ber that  you  and  I,  among  a  great  variety  of  topics,  spoke 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Great  Lexicographer,  the  Great  Moralist, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  Greatest  Bear  that  England  ever  pro- 
duced !  Well,  never  mind ;  he  has  laid  down  in  his  Morality 
one  ground  or  dogma,  with  which,  both  as  a  diplomatist  and  a 
member  of  polite  society,  I  have  never  quarrelled,  to  wit : — Per- 
sons who  ask  questions  that  they  have  no  right  to  ask,  have  no 
right  to  expect  true  answers !  *  Who  gave  them  to  me  i  Why 
Lady  Ann  gave  them  to  me,*  quoth  I.  *  How  extraordinary ! ! ! ! ' 
*  Not  a  bit/  said  I ;  '  why,  I  am  in  favour  at  Holkham,  and  thank 
God  and  my  honest  and  good-humoured  carriage  and  demeanour 
for  it — why,  I  could  have  brought  away  anything  I  wanted  in 
reason  !  I  could  have  saddled  and  rode  away  with  the  best  Bull 
or  Ram  on  the  Estate  I999 

Occasionally  in  his  hurried  visits  to  England,  Christopher  Hughes 
brought  his  own  "  four  rogues,"  as  he  terms  them,  to  swell  the  young 
party  at  Holkham.  As  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Hughes  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Legation  in  London  to  Stockholm,  where 
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Jonathan  Russell  was  then  Minister  for  the  United  States.  When 
the  latter  retired  in  1813,  he  left  Mr.  Hughes  in  charge,  and  so  well 
did  the  charg£  d'affaires  acquit  himself,  that  for  the  next  thirty- 
five  years  the  United  States  had  no  Minister  in  that  capital.  Hughes 
was  officially  commissioned  charg6  d'affaires  in  1819,  and  on  July 
15th,  1825,  he  retired,  having  been  appointed,  by  President  John 
Quincy  Adams,  charge  d'affaires  to  the  Netherlands. 

*M  have  been  transplanted  to  Brussels,"  he  wrote  to  Coke, 
"  with  leave  to  pass  six  months  in  America.  My  plan  was  to  go 
to  England,  leave  my  wife  and  boy  and  girl  with  you,  if  you  would 
have  given  them  house  room,  for  about  three  weeks.  Would 
you  have  sheltered  them  f  Aye*  as  8urc  a8  I  ^ve>  70U  would  have 
given  them  a  welcome  !  In  those  three  weeks  I  should  have  gone 
over  to  Brussels,  presented  my  letters  of  credence,'  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  to  the  King  and  introduction  to  my 
new  place ;  returned  to  England,  and  embarked  at  Liverpool  for 
America,  to  return  next  April  or  May.  The  children  of  the  deep 
and  of  enterprise,  we  Yankees  don't  feel  at  all  appalled  at  crossing 
the  Atlantic  !  Such  zoos  my  plan.  But  last  post  brought  me  letters 
of  Credence  and  orders  to  stop  on  a  special  mission  at  the  Court 
of  George  Ill's  white-faced,  long-visaged  Cousin  of  Denmark  ! — 
And  thus  my  hope  of  seeing  you  all  is  blighted  and  my  happiness 
filched  from  me  !  " 

And  he  complains  bitterly  how  he  has  been  obliged,  instead  of 
coming  to  Holkham,  to  stay  with  an  old  friend  of  his  under  whose 
roof  he  met — 

"'Henry  Elliott,  an  old,  yea  1  a  very  old  foe  of  my  Country. 
To  me  he  was  a  sort  of  curiosity  and  a  sort  o(  study ;  you  may 
remember  his  filching  our  Envoy's  instruction?  at  Berlin  .during 
the  Revolutionary  War ;  for  which  his  name  stands  recorded  in 
the  National  archives  at  Washington  on  a  different  page,  and  in 
different  coloured  ink,  and  in  very  opposite  terms  to  all  those 
used  in  the  same  rpcords  under  the  head  of  our  Manly  and  firm 
Friend,  one  Thomas  William  Coke,  M.P." 

But  soon  after  Christopher  Hughes  had  shown  his  wife  the  print 
of  the  children  of  Holkham,  she  was  destined  to  see  the  originals. 
In  1829,  while  Mr.  Hughes  shipped  his  own  "  four  Rogues  off  to 
Brussels  by  Ambassador's  flag,"  he  sent  Mrs.  Hughes  into  safe  keep* 
ing  at  Holicham,  where  he  dispatched  to  her,  through  Coke,  facetiously 
defiant  messages  about  his  interviews  with  the  beautiful  Lrtdy  WdUcst 
ley,  formerly  ?  ©Ar  -sweet  Madonna-faced  widow,  Mrs:  P."  * 

*  formerly  Mrs.  'Pitterson ;  married  in  1825  Richard  Cowley,  Marquis  Welletlejr, 
Cflittmaiifer'ia-Cbkf  tSbo-iSoe*  Lord-Ueftteoaat  of  Ireland  tSai-S,  wmJi  1*33-4* 
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"  You  may  assure  the  dear  and  good  Mama  of  these  noble  little 
fellows,"  he  writes  with  regard  to  his  sons,  "  that  they  are  in  safe 
hands ;  and  that  everything  shall  be  done  to  do  them  justice  and 
please  her.  She  shall  have  them  back  soon  ;  and  a*  many  boys  as 
she  likes ;  for  CrescxU  et  Multiplicau  is  the  device  of  my  Native 
State,  Maryland,  and  the  practice  at  Holkham  both  within  and 
without  doors. 

"  You  must  give  her  another  piece  of  news ;  now  mind  and 
telly  don't  be  perfidious : — I  also  found  a  letter  from  Lady  Welles- 
ley  on  my  table ;  making  the  most  affectionate  inquiries  about 
her  *  dear  Mr.  Coke,'  and  all  of  ye  !  Now,  read  this  aloud,  She, 
Lady  W.,  is  a  nice,  amiable  and  beautiful  creature,  and  you  and  I 
will  maintain  this  at  every  hazard,  won't  we  i  Huzza !  who's 
a-f ear'd  i    I  a'nt,  are  you  t 

"  My  devotion  to  Lady  Anne  and  love  to  Les  Sieurs  Tom,  Ned 
and  their  ponies ;  and  to  Hal  and  that  pugilist  Wenny.  Bless 
the  Child.  ...  Here  am  I  scribbling  away  like  an  old  Gossip 
in  my  silk  morning  dress  ! .  .  ." 

But  while  the  life  at  Holkham  flowed  on  peacefully,  already  at 
this  date  a  tragedy  was  preparing  in  another  branch  of  Coke's  family 
which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence.  It  was  a  tragedy  the 
consummation  of  which  was  to  take  place  long  after  Coke  had  passed 
beyond  the  pang  of  its  sadness ;  yet  the  tale  may  be  told  to  the  close, 
for  in  the  telling  surely  lies  a  plea  for  the  sinner  who,  in  her  innocent 
girlhood,  was  grievously  sinned  against. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  Coke's  grandchildren  was  Jane  Digby, 
the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Andover.  In  1821,  Harry  Keppel, 
describing  the  occupants  of  the  schoolroom  at  Holkham,  mentions 
the  two  little  Ansons,  "  such  dear  and  pretty  children,"  and  "  little 
Miss  Digby — oh !  so  beautiful."  The  latter  was  at  that  time 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  two  years  later,  when  her  mother  brought 
her  out,  the  verdict  of  her  schooldays  was  confirmed  by  society.  Of 
dazzling  grace  and  charm,  she  was  pronounced  to  surpass  the  beauty 
for  which  her  mother  and  her  grandmother  had  been  remarkable  ; 
she  was  brilliantly  accomplished,  and  so  universally  was  she  admired 
that  she  was  forthwith  nicknamed  "  Aurora,  the  Light  of  Day." 

Unfortunately,  at  her  coming-out  ball  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  Lord  Ellenborough,  a  roue,  vain,  weak  and  imperious,  who 
promptly  proposed  for  her  to  her  mother.  Coke  was  opposed  to 
the  marriage  from  the  first,  but  Lady  Andover  refused  to  believe 
in  the  undesirability  of  the  suitor  who  represented  himself  to  her  in 
a  favourable  light,  and  who  was,  moreover,  a  wealthy  man.  In  those 
days  a  girl  had  little  voice  in*  the  matter  of  her  wedding ;  but 
whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  poor  child 
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was  made  over  to  a  man  whose  reputation  was  so  bad  that  little 
difficulty  could  have  been  experienced  by  her  relatives  in  discovering 
that  he  was  no  fitting  husband  for  an  innocent  girl  fresh  from  the 
schoolroom.  "  Lady  Anson  is  going  up  to  town  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding of  the  pretty  Miss  Digby,  Aurora,  Light  of  Day,"  wrote  Harry 
Keppel  in  1824.  "  Lady  Anson  will  have  it  that  he  was  a  very  good 
husband  to  his  first  wife ;  but  from  all  that  I  hear  of  him,  he  is  a 
d — mned  bad  fellow !  " 

The  result  of  the  marriage  was  what  might  have  been  expected : 
the  set  into  which  Lord  EUenborough  allowed  his  child-wife  to 
drift  was  notorious,  even  in  those  days.  The  young  girl,  plunged 
suddenly  into  a  world  so  different  from  the  quiet  home  life  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  suffered  moral  shipwreck  ;  ere  long,  the 
inevitable  happened.  Married  to  a  man  many  years  her  senior,  she 
met  a  younger  man  who  possessed  the  fascination  which  her  hus- 
band lacked,  Prince  Felix  Swartzenberg,  an  attach^  of  the  Austrian 
Embassy,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  handsome,  spoilt,  reckless  and 
a  dangerous  favourite  amongst  women.  The  two  fell  in  love,  and 
while  all  London  was  talking  of  the  romance  which  the  couple  took 
no  pains  to  conceal,  Lord  EUenborough,  deaf  to  the  representations 
of  his  wife's  relations,  assumed  ignorance  of  a  state  of  affairs  at  which 
he  connived  in  order  to  distract  notice  from  his  own  conduct.  "  As 
to  my  right  Worshipful  nephew-in-law,"  wrote  Eliza  Stanhope 
sadly,  "  he  has  unfortunately  all  the  arrogance  of  all  upstart  and  will 
listen  to  no  remonstrance.  Majesty  growls  indignation  at  him  from 
his  Royal  Den  in  every  letter  !  " 

So  the  girl  whose  extreme  youth  and  whose  exceptional  beauty 
had  a  peculiar  claim  upon  her  husband's  guardianship,  was  allowed 
to  hasten  to  her  ruin ;  and  at  length  Lord  EUenborough  applied  for 
a  divorce.  Since,  in  those  days,  marriage  could  only  be  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  case  had  to  go  before  both  Houses,  and 
the  scandal  was  great.  In  1830,  Lady  EUenborough  was  divorced^ 
and  the  same  vear  her  child,  a  son  of  two  years  old,  died. 

Thus  practicaUy  forced  into  banishment,  she  went  abroad  to  the 
Prince,  whose  heartless  abandonment  of  her  later,  in  Paris,  at  the 
birth  of  his  child,  caused  her  acute  pain.1  Once  during  the  years 
which  followed,  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  she  visited  her  mother  in 
England.  Meanwhile  she  retained  her  ample  pin-money  and  her 
magnificent  jeweUery ;  but  obliged  to  reside  upon  the  Continent) 
her  exceptional  loveliness — her  fair,  flower-like  face  with  its  large 
violet  eyes — soon  attracted  the  admiration  of  Louis  I  of  Bavaria. 
Himself  a  man  of  no  mean  capacity,  he- appreciated  her  brain  as  well 
as  her  beauty.  His  attachment  to  her  became  notorious ;  he  caused 
her  portrait  to  be  introduced  into  a  painted  ceiling  of  the  Triumph 

1  LtUtrx  tfUtrrktt  Cotmttu  Gtrntmill^  Vol.  U,  p.  15. 
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of  Neptune  in  his  palace,'  and  had  her  picture  hung  in  his  private 
apartments,  which  picture  to-day  is  to  be  seen  amongst  those  of 
other  famous  beauties  in  the  Gallery  at  Munich. 

As  her  position  was  invidious,  the  King,  in  1832,  promoted  a  mar- 
riage between  her  -and  Baron  Venningen  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  match 
was  unhappy,  and  finally  she  left  him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
her  subsequent  career  in  detail.  She  respectively  maixied  two 
Greeks,  a  child  of  one  of  the  latter  being  tolled  in  her  presence  ; 
and  she  is  also  accredited  with  having  married  and  divorced  six 
Italians,  though  these  latter  may  probably  be  regarded  as  apo- 
cryphal. But  while  much  of  iter  life  remains  shrouded  in  darkness, 
it  is  obvious  she  was,  to  her  misfortune,  too  remarkable  a  personality 
for  the  world  not  to  make  the  utmost  of  every  whisper  against  her. 
A  woman  of  extraordinary  and  stately  beauty,  with  the  manners  of 
a  queen  and  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness,  with  a  rare  intellect  and 
power  of  fascination,  the  mistress  of  nine  languages,  besides  being  a 
marvellous  artist  both  with  brush  and  pencil,  her  wealth,  her  charm 
and  her  unhappy  history  sufficed  to  ensure  that,  wherever  she  went, 
she  should  attract  a  stormy  admiration  doomed  to  end  in  disaster. 

Possibly  the  example  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  at  last  drew  her 
to  the  East,  for  she  finally  went  thither,  and  landing  at  Beyrout,  she 
journeyed  to  Damascus,  proposing  to  cross  thd  desert  to  Bagdad,  for 
which  an  escort  was  necessary,  procurable  from  the  Mezrab  Arabs, 
who  controlled  the  roads,  knew  all  the  wells,  and  pleasantly  varied 
their  rights  by  blackmail,  so  that  travellers  who  had  paid  six  thou- 
sand francs  each,  sometimes  found  themselves  "  held  Hip  "  for  as 
much  more. 

Now  at  this  date  Lady  EllenboroUgh,  although  fifty  years  of  age, 
is  said  still  to  have  possessed  her  dignified  beauty,  graceful  carriage 
and  charm  of  manner.  "  She  Was,"  says  Lady  Burton,  "far  more 
attractive  than  most  young  girls."  Her  escort  was  captained  by  a 
young  Sheik,  Medjuel  al  Mezrab,  a  younger  brother  of  the  tribal 
head,  an  intelligent  man  of  pleasing  address  and  exactly  half  her  age. 
Yet  the  two  fell  in  love,  although  their  courting  must  have  been  by 
signs  only,  as  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  her  language  nor  she  of 
his.  To  this  'final  and  most  extraordinary  marriage  there  was  great 
opposition.  The  Consul  refused  to  perform  it,  warned  her  that  she 
would  become  a  Turkish  subject,  and  even  hinted  at  restraint  as  a 
lunatic.  She  was  prevailed  upon  to  postpone  it  for  two  years,  which 
she  spent  at  Beyrout  learning  Arabic.  She  seem*  to  have  ignored 
the  danger  that  sh4  ran,  that  marriage  in  the  East,  for  a  woman,  is 
irrevocable,  divorce  being  for  the  husband  only,  and  that  a  wife  is 
a  chattel  tfc  be  thrown  aside  or  even  put  to  death  at  her  husband's 
pleasure.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  terms  for  her.  The 
Sheik  agreed  to  divorce  all  his  other  wives  and  to  marry  no  new  ones, 
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a  promise  which  he  kept  to  the  end.  The  couple  were  to  live  six 
months  of  the  year  in  her  house  outside  Damascus  gates,  and  six 
months  in  his  black  tents  in  the  desert,  within  tinkle  of  the  camel's 
bell.  Even  after  this  the  Consul  would  not  marry  them,  and  the 
mufti  officiated. 

So  this  strange  btiing  began  a  <  new  and  double  existence.  For 
half  the  year  she  resided  in  civilisation,  in  almost  royal  state.  She 
dressed  in  Eastern  attire,  "  ntore  Bedouin  than  Bedouin,"  wearing 
a  veil,  blackening  her  eyes  with  kohl,  living  native  fashion ;  but 
drawing,  painting  and  reading  in  a  boudoir  fitted  up  with  Moslem 
adornments,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  most  valuable  lamp  from 
the  great  Mosque  at  Mecca,  on  a  pane  of  which,  in  token  of  special 
consideration,  the  Sultan  had  scratched  his  seal-— the  symbol  of 
Allah.  She  was  extremely  devout,  and  rode  into  Damascus  twice, 
every  Sunday,  to  attend  the  English  church  ;  she  had  an  "  at  home  " 
day,  associated  with  the  small  European  society,  and  had  her  box 
of  books  from  Mudie's  regularly ;  also,  whenever  she  heard  that  any 
of  her  relations  in  England  were  going  to  be  married,  she  sent  to 
London  to  order  them  a  costly  wedding  present.  The  other  half  of 
the  year  she  spent  in  the  desert,  leading  the  ordinary  life  of  an  Arab's 
wife ;  she  wore  the  Arab  woman's  blue  robe,  with  her  beautiful  hair 
in  plaits  reaching  to  her  feet ;  she  ground  the  corn,  milked  the  camels, 
washed  her  husband's  hands  and  feet,  cooked  his  food,  and  waited  on 
him  while  he  ate  it.  She  might  have  been  subjected  to  the  lash  of 
his  whip,  and  been  forced  to  recognise  that  her  life  was  not  her  own, 
but  her  master's ;  yet  her  extraordinary  fascination  caused  her  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence,  as  something  half  divine,  both  by  him 
and  by  the  lawless  tribes  with  which  he  was  surrounded ;  while  her 
wealth  she  generously  expended  in  benefiting  his  other  wives  and 
children  who  were  kept  aloof  from  her. 

An  English  lady,  who  procured  an  introduction  to  her,  relates  how 
she  met  her,  swathed  in  a  veil  and  Arab  garments,  and  riding  at  the 
head  of  a  cavalcade  of  wild  Arabs — a  veritable  Queen  of  Banditti — 
in  surroundings  which  rendered  her  gracious,  courteous  manners,  her 
air  of  grand*  dame  and  her  sweet  low  voice  more  singularly  impres- 
sive, even  though  her  beauty— all  but  her  glorious  eyes — was  scrupu- 
lously concealed  from  view.  And  still  her  thoughts  turned  to  the 
life  from  which  she  was  severed  ;  all  her  questions  were  of  Holkham 
and  of  Cannon  Hall,  of  the  relations  whom  she  was  fated  never 
again  to  see.  Yet  in  her  strange  dual  existence  she  stated  that  she 
found  a  freedom  which  she  loved.  Many,  indeed,  were  the  stories 
of  her  remarkable  actions  in  the  East,  of  the  wit  and  shrewdness 
with  which  she  managed  the  escort  and  blackmailing  business  of  the 
Arabs,  over  which  she  had  complete  control,  of  her  adventures  with 
Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Burton,  of  her  saving  a  number  of  Christians 
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from  cruel  massacre — stories  of  a  wild,  lawless  life,  which- strike  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  picture  of  the  pretty  little  girl  in  the  quiet 
schoolroom  at  Holkham. 

Thus  for  twenty-three  years  she  lived — a  Queen  of  the  East— till 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  she  was  attacked  by  dysentry.  The  gentle 
wife  of  a  missionary  tended  her  to  the  last,  and  ensured  for  her  still 
beautiful  remains  a  decent  and  Christian  burial.  Her  money,  which 
had  been  accumulating,  and  her  jewels  went  to  her  Arab  husband, 
who,  it  is  said,  mourned  her  loss  inconsolably.  So  ended  the  career 
of  a  woman  who,  whatever  her  failings,  was  certainly  in  brain, 
beauty  and  fascination,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities 
of  her  century. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  her  Bible  is  written  by  her  own  hand,  "  Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 


CHAPTER  XXX 
LAPSUS  LINGUiE 

1825-1830 


MEANWHILE,  in  the  parliamentary  world  Coke's 
name  continued  to  appear  at  intervals.  In  1825, 
when  the  question  came  under  discussion  of  making 
a  provision  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  child, 
Coke  vehemently  opposed  it.  Despite  his  intimacy 
with  the  Royal  Family,  as  in  his  younger  days,  he  never  allowed 
that  friendship  to  influence  his  views  or  to  soften  his  ex- 
pression of  them.  On  this  occasion  he  announced  bluntly  that 
"  the  Duke  had  ample  provision  without  the  additional  £6000 
a  year,  and  he  should  be  grievously  disappointed  if  the  House 
voted  this  abominable  and  insulting  proposition.  If  they  did, 
then  should  he  be  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
this  was  a  most  corrupt  House  and  ought  to  be  reformed."1 

On  April  19th  of  that  same  year  he  presented  a  petition  in  favour 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  from  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norwich  and 
seventy  clergymen  in  the  diocese. 

For  some  time  past  it  had  been  apparent  to  every  unbiased  mind 
that  the  settlement  of  the  various  Catholic  claims  was  fast  approach- 
ing. Under  Lord  Liverpool  the  Catholic  question  had  been  regarded 
as  an  open  one,  but  the  prominence  of  the  subject  tended  to  divide 
the  Cabinet  into  two  hostile  camps — one  led  by  Canning  and 
Huskisson,1  the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Eldon.1 
On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827  and  the  accession  of 
Canning,  who  formed  a  Whig-Tory  Ministry,  the  latter  was  pre- 
pared to  undertake  not  to  bring  the  subject  forward  during  the 
lifetime  of  George  IV ;  but  Canning,  dying  within  four  months 
of  his  accession,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Goderich,  who,  having 

1  Hward-1  Ptrlimunlfry  1>iimit,  (new  ierie«),  Vol.  XIII,  p.  1048. 

*  Williim  Huikiuoo,  Prciidcnt  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  1751-1838)  became  Lord  Chancellor  1801. 
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proved  himself  hopelessly  incompetent  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  resigned  in  January,  1828,  and  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  the  Wellington  Cabinet. 

The  miserable  close  of  Lord  Goderich's  Ministry  had  been  marked 
by  the  secession  of  some  of  its  most  able  members  to  the  Tory 
Government,  and  during  this  Cabinet  crisis  the  question  of  greatest 
moment  to  the  despondent  Whigs  was  whether  Huskisson  would 
join  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Cabinet.  Peel1  again  became  Home 
Secretary,  and  Huskisson  eventually  became  Colonial  Secretary;  a 
post,  however,  which,  having  disagreed  with  Peel,  he  resigned  in 
the  May  following.  Lord  Eldon  was  not  offered  any  place  in  the 
new  Ministry,  and  he  was  extremely  mortified. 

"  Lady  Canning,"  Greville  relates,  "  and  many  of  Canning's 
friends  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  Huskisson,  and  think  he 
deserted  his  principles  and  outraged  the  memory  o£  Canning. 
Lady  Canning  particularly  is  much  hurt  at  what  has  passed.  She 
has  not  seen  Huskisson.  but  he  is  aware  of  her  sentiments.  .  , . 
The  great  body  of  the  Whigs  who  belonged  to  or  supported  the 
late  Government  are  indignant  and  violent  with  Huskisson,  who 
they  think  has  betrayed  them."8 

A  letter  from  Brougham8  to  Coke,  undated,  and  evidently  written 
in  great  agitation,  confirms  Greville's  statement. 

.  Lord  Brougham  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"My  dear  Sir,  « Saturday. 

"  I  have  3  or  4  times  been  on  the  point  of  writing  the  news 
of  these  vile  intrigues,  but  as  I  told  Stephenson  from  time  to 
time  what  I  knew,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Duke,  I  did  not  tremble 
you  with  a  letter. 

"  There  never  in  any  age  or  country  was  I  verily  believe  1 
blacker  intrigue  than  this  has  ever  been  practised  [sic].  Huskisson 
has  the  chief  discredit  of  it.  But  Peel  and  Co.  throwing  overboard 
Eldon  etc.  is  not  much  more  honourable  to  them.  You  maj 
depend  on  these  facts.  Mrs.  Canning  (now  Lady)  sent  a  moat 
severe  message  to  Huskisson  charging  him  with  ingratitude,  and 
Sturges,  Bouverie  and  others  of  C.'s  friends  axe  decidedly  against 
him.     Wynne*  meant  to  resign  and  the  Grevilles  are  furious. 

1  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1788-1850.  Entered  the  Ministry  as  Home  Secretary  "fr^J* 
withdrew  from  office  on  the  formation  of  Canning's  Coalition  Ministry  in  1827 »  becI0K 
Prime  Minister  1834.  *  The  GrtvilU  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  p.  i*5»       . 

1  Henry,  Lord  Brougham  and  Vans,  1 778-1868.  Raised  to  the  peerage  an"  v 
Chancellorship  1830. 

*  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  William*  Wynne. 
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Lord  .Rosslyn  has  refused  the  ordnance  and  I  believe  the  Cabinet* 
Scarlet1  resigned8  yesterday  and  they  begged  him  to  wait  till 
Monday.  Canning  wrote  to  Wellington  last  spring,  to  say  that  he. 
never  could  serve  in  a  cabinet  in  which  so  unconstitutional  a 
measure  was  taken  as  the  Prime  Minister  being  Commander  in 
Chief.  Some  of  the  Tory  heads  are  much  annoyed  and  the  King 
is  in  ill-humour  with  the  Government  and  kind  to  us. 
"  Best  respects  and  regards  to  my  Lady. 

"  Yrs.  ever, 

"  Brougham." 

It  was  well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  an  inveterate 
opponent  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  though,  true  to, his  policy  as  a 
tactician,  he  was  ^prepared  to  reverse  his  attitude  if  he.  saw  that 
circumstances  rendered  this  advisable  for  the  country.  His  chief 
opposer  was  Daniel  O'Conrxell,  leader  of  the  Irish,  a  man.  of  wealth 
and  old  family,  a  skilful  party  leader,  and  an  orator  of  power  and 
pathos ;  but  in  other  respects  a  vain  and  scurrilous  demagogue. 

Hie  light  in  which  Coke  personally  regarded  O'ConneU  we  glean 
only  from  secondary  information.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  a 
subscription  was  started  to  defray  the  election  expenses  of  O'ConneU 
in  Dublin,  Coke  contributed  to  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  there- 
upon wrote  to  him  : — 

"It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see  yoUr  name  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers, because  I  felt  certain  that  I  had  done  right.  ...  It 
was  not  from  any  feeling  in  favour  of  O'ConneU  that  I  sub- 
scribed, but  because,  like  yourself,  I  thought  it  an  act  of  justice  to 
protect  him  from  the  abominable  persecution  of  the  Tories. 
You  and  I  have  acted  together  in  Politicks  from  my  first  entrance 
into  publick  life,  in  good  times  and  in  bad  times  ;  we  are,  I  trust* 
sound  Whigs,  and  what  is  more  sound  Foarites,  and,  when  I  feel 
supported  by  your  name  and  your  authority,  I  feel  confident  that 
I  cannot  be  far  wrong." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Coke,  like  others  of  his  party, 
while  clearly  dissociating  the  champion  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
from  the  cause  he  championed,  yet  felt  bound  to  support  the  former 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  latter.  The  strenuous  opposer  of  O'ConnelFs 
claims,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  met  with  the  unqualified 
disapprobation  of  the  Whigs  in  his  new  role  of  statesman.  Through- 
out the  country,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  advocates  of  Catholic 

1  Sir  James  Scarlett,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1834.  Created  Lord 
Abinger  in  1835. 

8  He  resigned  the  Attorney-Generalship,  but  not  very  willingly.  He  wrote  to  ask 
Lord  Milton's  advice,  and  Lord  Milton  advised  his.retignatton. 
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Emancipation  anticipated  the  very  worst  from  the  new  Ministry. 
Two  Whigs  only  appear  to  have  foreseen  that  good  might  arise  out 
of  apparent  evil. 

"I  think,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Coke,  "that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  much  disposed  towards  economy  and  a 
repression  of  abuses  in  every  branch  of  the  Government;  and  I  own 
I  dread  the  Ultra  Tories  (a  vile  set)  succeeding  in  upsetting  him.** 

Lord  Holland  also  appears  from  the  first  to  have  recognised  that 
the  Duke,  though  strongly  opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  was 
more  strongly  averse  from  civil  war,  which  he  recognised  to  be 
the  only  alternative, 

"  Wellington,"  Lord  Holland  wrote  to  Coke,  "  will  on  these 
subjects,  as  on  others,  yield  where  he  cannot  help  it.  Indeed, 
some  day  he  means  to  move  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  though  I 
do  not  do  him  the  credit  of  intending  that  or  anything  else  so 
long  before  the  time,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  course 
of  the  session,  he  took  that  question  out  of  the  hands  of  its  con- 
stant supporters  and  moved  it  himself." 

This  opinion  of  the  Duke's  policy  was  subsequently  proved  to  be 
in  part  correct.  In  the  first  session  of  1828,  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  and  carried  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
which  was  universally  recognised  to  be  the  prelude  to  further  con- 
cessions. The  next  year  Coke  led  the  van  of  the  body  of  Norfolk 
clergy  who  were  striving  to  promote  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
presented  on  their  behalf  a  second  petition  with  this  object.  On 
this  occasion  he  pointed  out  that  "  he  had  voted  for  this  mtiasure 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  intended  to  vote  for  it  whenever  it  was 
brought  forward.  With  that  declaration  be  had  offered  himself 
to  hiB  constituents*"1  "  Truth  and  charity  must  prevail  at  last," 
he  wtote  to  Roscoe.  An  adverse  petition  was  got  up  by  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  measure,  but  so  entirely  had  the  lapse  of  time  broadened 
the  views  of  churchmen,  that  only  no  signed  it  out  of  350  clergy  in 
the  diocese.  Coke  stated  to  the  House,  "  to  show  how  strong  was 
the  desire  of  abolishing  these  civil  distinctions  from  among  all 
classes  of  British  subjects,  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  counter  petitions 
which  had  been  asserted  to  have  been  got  up  to  the  contrary  in  those 
parts,  he  declared  before  God  that  he  believed  the  county  of  Norfolk 
to  be  unanimous  on  this  question."1 

On  April  14th,  1829,  the  Bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
passed  by  the  Lords,  having  been,  as  Coke  stated,  carried  in  the 
Commons  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when,  half  a  century  before, 
he  had  first  voted  with  Fox  for  that  measure. 

1  Hamtmrft  Parlitmmumy  Delates,  March  lath,  1S29.  *  Norwich  Mercmry. 


"  My  dear  friend,"  wrote  the  Biihop  of  Norwich  to  him,  "  I 
•hail  die  content.  This  glorious  event  has  afforded  me  a  degree 
of  pleasure  which  no  words  can  express,  and  which  only  a  mind  like 
yours  can  conceive."  And  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  writing  to  Coke, 
remarked,  "  The  good  old  Bishop,  happy  in  having  lived  to  see  the 
Catholic  Question  finally  put  to  rest,  sings  the  Nunc  Dimittis  and 
desires  only  to  he  down  in  peace  with  his  wife  and  sons." 

Coke,  however,  in  conjunction  with  his  party,  gave  little  credit 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  a  measure  which  the  latter  had  been 
coerced  into  conceding.   In  a  speech  at  Lynn  the  next  year,  he  said : — 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  first  mentioned  as  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  he  himself  said  he  must  be  supposed  to  be 
a  madman  if  he  looked  for  such  a  situation.  A  few  weeks  after, 
however,  he  became  Premier,  and  no  sooner  did  he  assume  the 
place,  than  he  became  all-powerful,  and  he  would  submit  to  no 
one  having  a  voice  in  the  Cabinet  but  himself.  He  gave  the 
country  what  he  said  he  would  not  give — Catholic  Emancipation. 
But  tt  was  because  he  was  obliged  to  do  it.  No  one  could  accuse 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  a  want  of  foresight.  He  knew  if  it 
had  not  been  granted,  Ireland  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  civil  . 
War  or  separated  from  England.  He  knew  that  the  army  were, 
many  of  them,  Catholics,  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to  fight 
against  their  brother  Catholics.  I  never  gave  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton the  credit  for  that  measure  which  others  had  done.  I  give 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  the  greatest  credit  for  having  pointed 
out  the  true  state  of  the  case.1  His  papers  have  not  come  to 
light,  but  when  they  do  they  will  reflect  credit  upon  him.  The 
Duke  had  prudence  enough  to  bring  forward  such  measures  as 
would  enable  him  to  retain  his  place.  The  Whigs  will  be  obliged 
to  go  with  the  Duke  because  he  will  bring  forward  those  measures 
which  they  have  constantly  advocated."1 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  the 
Dissenters  gave  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  event,  at  which  seven  or 
eight  hundred  people  were  present.  When  the  toast  was  given,  "  To 
the  Memory  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  Coke  was  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  it.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody  he  refused, 
and  though  begged  again  and  again  to  alter  his  decision,  he  persisted 
in  his  refusal.  Asked  afterwards,  privately,  why  he  had  acted  in 
such  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  replied  that  he  would  never  stand 

1  The  Marquii  of  Angletey  wrote  in  1818  to  warn  the  Government  that  they  were 
on  the  brink  of  civil  wit  in  Ireland,  and  ad  vited  contention  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 

Station,     The  Dike  of  Wellington,  though  he  had  nude  up  hii  mind  with  Peel  tat 
tholic  Emancipation,  recalled  Angleicr  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  and  appointed  in 


hja  place  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  coniittent  opponent  Of  emancipation. 
*  Nermnei  Ckrmitli,  October  ijtd,  1830. 
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up  and  make  a  complimentary  speech  to  the  Dissenters  who  had 
turned  him  and  four  other  members  out  in  1784,  in  mistrust  of 
those  very  principles,  on  his  loyalty  to  which  they  were  now  anxious 
to  congratulate  him. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  at  the  very  moment  when  Coke's 
thoughts  were  full  of  the  triumphant  passing  of  a  measure  for 
which  Fox  had  striven  so  earnestly,  the  dead  statesman  was  brought 
yet  more  vividly  to  his  remembrance.  The  month  following  the 
concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  Lord  Crewe  died,  leaving 
special  directions  that  no  carriage  should  follow  his  coffin,  but  that 
he  was  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  his  own  labourers,  each  of  whom 
was  to  receive  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  guinea  for  his  trouble.  Forty 
poor  men,  therefore,  relieving  each  other,  bore  the  remains  of 
their  master  from  Crewe  Hall  to  the  church,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  and  only  immediate  relations  were  present  at  the  simple 
ceremony  which  followed.  Coke  thu,s  did  not  attend  the  funeral, 
but  when  the  will  was  read  his  name  appeared  for  a  legacy  which, 
as  his  informant  writes,  "  I  feel  sure  you  will  value  in  a  double 
account,  both  for  the  friend  who  gave  and  the  one  of  whom  you  are 
reminded."  This  was  Fox's  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  then 
in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  which  was  promptly  sent  down  to  Hollcham, 
where  it  was  hung  in  the  library.  ' 

This  picture  of  Reynolds's  is  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  far 
surpasses  Opie's  portrait  of  Fox  to  which  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
Saloon  at  Holkham  had  been  assigned.  In  connection  with  it,  a 
characteristic  story  is  told  about  George  HI.  Reynolds  was  no 
courtier,  and  when  the  King  and  Queen  sat  to  him  for  their  portraits 
in  their  coronation  robes,  to  be  hung  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  Reynolds,  absorbed  in  his  work,  treated  the 
august  couple  too  much  as  models  and  too  little  as  Royalty.  The 
King  never  forgot  the  lack  of  deference  in  the  great  painter's  manner, 
and  though  subsequently  civil  to  him,  never  again  honoured  him 
with  the  royal  patronage.  When  Reynolds's  picture  of  Fox  was 
exhibited  in  the  Academy  and  elicited  general  admiration,  George 
III,  hearing  it  mentioned  in  his  presence,  at  once  betrayed  his  dis- 
like both  of  the  portrayer  and  the  portrayed.  "  Yes— lyes,  very 
like,  very  like,"  His  Majesty  conceded.  "  Sir  Joshua's  picture  is 
finely  painted — a  fine  specimen  of  art ; — but  Gillray  is  the  better 
limner.  Nobody  hits  off  Mr.  Fox  like  him— Gillray  is  the  only 
man  who  can  draw  the  Man  of  the  PtofU  as  like  as  my  profile  on  a 
halfpenny."1  Gillray,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  celebrated  caricaturist. 

Despite  being  the  owner  of  two  fine  portraits  of  Fox,  Coke  always 
regretted  that  he  possessed  no  bust  of  Fox  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
About  this  date  he  himself  first  sat  to  Chantrey  for  his  own  bust, 

1  RtmwUcmct*  •/Htnry  AmgtU  (1830),  Vol.  I,  p.  363. 
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which  is  now  in  the  hall  at  Holkham.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  also 
at  that  time  sitting  to  the  great  sculptor,  and  Tom  Moore  in  his 
diary  mentions  how  one  morning,  hearing  that  Rogers,  the  poet, 
was  going  to  breakfast  with  Chantrey,  he  personally  went  there 
early,  and  found,  besides  Rogers,  "  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Allen."  As  soon  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  finished  his  sitting, 
Coke  had  to  take  his  turn,  whereupon  Chantrey  begged  Tom 
Moore  and  Rogers  to  stay  and  keep  Cokt  in  talk  during  his  sitting. 
In  this  they  apparently  succeeded,  for  Moore  remarks  that  they 
"  got  him  upon  old  times."1  Coke  was  a  great  raconteur,  and  in 
later  life  his  stories  had  an  historical  value,  of  which  most  of  his 
listeners  were  aware  ;  though  Moore,  as  has  before  been  mentioned, 
showed  some  petty  spite  with  regard  to  Coke's  proficiency  in  this 
respect. 

From  Chantrey's  letters  to  Roscoe,  it  appears  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  give  this  bust  as  a  present  to  Coke,  but  he  feared 
that  "  from  the  well-known  independence  of  Mr.  Coke's  character  " 
he  would  not  accept  it.  Coke,  however,  received  the  offering  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended,  for  on  November  24th,  1829,  he 
writes  : — 

"  Chantrey  has  finished  my  bust  and  presented  it  to  me  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner  as  a  proof  of  his  attachment  and  esteem. 
His  intention  is  to  place  it  in  the  entrance  Hall  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  and  Lord  Leicester's  bust  as  a  companion  on  the  opposite 
side,  with  appropriate  inscriptions." 

This  was  done,  and  to-day  the  busts  stand  in  the  position  in  which 
Chantrey  placed  them. 

"The  Belgrave  Square  Phidias,"  as  Christopher  Hughes  in- 
variably called  Chantrey,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Holkham.  He, 
like  Opie  and  West,  was  of  humble  origin ;  his  father  had  been  a 
carpenter,  and,  as  has  often  been  related,  when  a  lad  Francis  Chantrey 
usied  to  take  barrels  of  milk  slung  on  an  ass  from  Norton  to  Sheffield 
for  sale.  In  later  life  he  had  the  good  senfe  to  be  proud  of  having 
risen  on  the  merits  of  his  own  genius.  At  Holkham  he  was  fond 
of  talking  of  the  humbleness  of  his  origin,  and  took  an  unassuming 
pride  in  comparing  what  he  had  been  with  what  he  had  become.1 

In  appearance  Chantrey  was  supposed  to  bear  a  likeness  to  Shake- 

1  See  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,  ed.  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  chap,  xvi, 
p.  11. 

*  Haydon  appears  to  have  entertained  an  opposite  opinion  of  Chantrey's  character,  for 
he  remarks  :  M  When  Chantrey  first  set  up  his  carriage  he  was  not  to  be  borne.  It  wss 
all  day :  '  John,  tell  Richard  to  desire  Betty  to  order  Mrs.  Chantrey's  maid  to  tell  Mrs. 
Chantrey  to  send  down  my  snuff-box,*"  etc.,  etc  (see  Table  Talk  of  Haydon,  Vol.  II, 
p.  331).  But  this  almost  childish  delight  in  the  novelty  of  his  position  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  Chantrey's  love  of  comparing  his  former  with  his  altered  circumstances,  and 
contained  no  element  of  snobbishness. 
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tpeare ;  in  temperament  lie  was  generous,  wayward,  contented  and 
of  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  temper,  which  made  him  universally 
popular.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  seldom  missed  the  Holkham 
battues,  although  he  had  the  use  of  one  eye  only— the  left  one. 
He  had  been  born  blind  of  the  right  eye,  and  this  was  never  dis- 
covered till  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  very  careful  never  to 
let  his  sitters  know  this,  but  his  gun  had  to  be  adjusted  to  his  peculiar 
sight,  and  no  one  but  himself  could  use  it.  When  shooting,  he 
always  wore  a  large  Peruvian  hat,  in  which,  however,  he  presented 
a  less  peculiar  appearance  than  did  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whose 
favourite  headgear  for  the  covert  was  a  broad-brimmed  hat  covered 
with  scarlet  cloth ! 

In  November,  1829,  having  gone  as  usual  to  Holkham  for  the 
shooting,  Chantrey  scored  a  success  of  which  he  was  proud.  On 
November  17th  an  entry  in  the  game  book  records  how  "Mr. 
Chantrey  has  particularly  requested  that  it  be  entered  in  this  book  that 
he  (for  the  first  time)  was  at  the  Head  of  the  Battue  y  having  killed  51 
Head."  His  companions,  moreover,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
occasion  for  boasting.  On  November  18th  occurs  the  pathetic 
entry :  "  Mr.  Stanhope  regretted  that  he  travelled  36  miles  to  kill 
nothing.  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  nil."  But  luck  attended  Chantrey. 
On  November  19th  he  again  distinguished  himself  by  killing  at  one 
shot  a  hare  and  a  rabbit,  while  on  November  20th  came  the  final 
triumph.  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  occurred, 
writing  afterwards  to  Collyer,  the  chaplain,  gave  an  account  of  the 
event :  — 

H  Perhaps  ybu  would  like  to  have  my  recollections  of  the  day. 
Chantrey  was.  placed  in  the  gravel  pit  just  under  the  hall.  I  was 
standing  next  to  him,  but  hid  from  him  by  the  bank  formed  by 
the  pit.  Knowing  how  keen  a  sportsman  he  was,  I  was  amazed  at 
seeing  him  running  up  to  me  without  his  gun  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  hares  were  passing  us  in  all  directions ;  but  when  I  saw 
him  waving  his  Peruvian  hat  over  his  head,  and  distinguished  his 
joyous  countenance,  I  knew  that  all  was  right.  *  Two  cocks  at 
one  shot ! '  burst  from  him  and  announced  to  me  the  feat  that  he 
had  performed ! " 

■ 

This  success,  following  on  that  of  the  previous  day,  was  hailed 
by  all  the  assembled  sportsmen  with  applause.  Coke,  always  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  a  good  shot,  forthwith  marshalled  the  whole 
party, "  guns,"  keepers  and  beaters,  in  a  line  ;  he  then  made  Chantrey 
pass  down  the  ranks,  and,  as  he  passed,  each  individual  uncovered 
and  made  a  formal  obeisance  to  the  hero  of  the  day. 

The  event  was  entered  in  the  game  book  at  Holkham,  inserted 
by  Archdeacon  Glover,  one  of  the  party,  and  attested  by  Mr.  Coke  :— 
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"  Amidst  the  events  of  this  day  it  is  specially  worthy  of  being 
recorded  that  Mr.  Chantrey killed  at  one  shot  two  woodcocks,  and,  con- 
sidering this  exploit  as  among  the  many  illustrious  achievements, 
if  not  the  most  extraordinary  of  that  great  and  extraordinary 
man,  it  was  unanimously  proposed  to  Mr.  Coke,  that  the  spot 
should  be  henceforth  handed  (down)  to  Posterity,  and  the  honour 
of  the  Individual  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  Chantrey  Hill 
being  given  to  it ;  assured  that  no  Sculptor  in  Europe  had  ever 
done  before  so  much  in  the  art  of  shooting,  (Mr.  Chantrey)  having 
but  the  day  before  killed  at  one  shot  a  hare  and  a  rabbit. 

"  Testified  by 

"  Thomas  William  Coke. 
"  Archdeacon  Glover, 
"  John  Spencer  Stanhope." 

In  a  duplicate  of  the  above  memorandum  preserved  by  Chantrey 
among  his  papers  and  found  after  his  death,  Captain  Digby  is  added 
to  the  list  of  witnesses. 

Chantrey  forthwith  determined  to  carve  the  woodcocks  in  marble 
for  Mr.  Coke  in  commemoration  of  his  feat,  and  it  was  decided  that 
a  verse  descriptive  of  the  event  should  be  inscribed  underneath. 
The  literati  of  the  day  were  consulted,  and  the  condition  imposed 
by  Chantrey  was  that  any  epigram,  to  be  successful,  must  clearly 
describe  the  death  of  the  two  birds  by  this  single  shot.  So  numerous, 
however,  were  the  effusions  sent  in,  that  the  idea  of  selecting  any 
one  of  them  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  prose  inscription  was  employed 
in  the  place  of  a  poetical  one,  and  the  most  curious  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  is  that  the  date  inscribed  upon  it  is  the  wrong  one, 
since  Chantrey's  shot,  according  to  the  irrefutable  testimony  of  the 
game  book,  took  place  on  November  20th,  1829,  and  the  inscription 
bears  the  date  of  the  year  following. 

Two  Woodcocks 

Killed  at  Holkham 

November  1830 

at  one  shot. 

Presented  to  Thomas  William  Coke  Esq.  1834. 

Beneath  is  a  medallion  of  Chantrey  and  the  words  : 

The  Medallion  of 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey 

was  added  by  the 

Earl  of  Leicester 

MDCCCLVII. 
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Later,  the  rejected  epigrams  were  published  in  a  fair-sized  book, 
called  Winged  Words  on  Chantrey's  Woodcocks.1  Twenty-seven  of 
these  alone  were  collected  from  Holkham,  while  other  contributors 
sent  verses  which  had  come  into  their  possession  from  many  well- 
known  men ;  several  were  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  some  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  Baron  Alderson,  Sir  Robert 
Adair,  Dr.  Moberly,  Dr.  Scott  and  others ;  Lord  Brougham  also 
forwarded  verses  from  Lord  Wellesley,  Bishop  Maltby  and  many 
of  his  friends.  The  epigrams  are  in  a  variety  of  tongues — English, 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  etc. ;  and  one  peculiarity  of  the  collection  is 
that  the  versifiers,  not  contented  with  a  single  effort,  have  in  most 
instances  contributed  several  effusions ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Muirhead,  for 
instance,  alone  provided  eighty-eight  epigrams  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, which  show  a  surprising  variety  and  ingenuity  of  imagination. 
His  neatest  is,  perhaps,  one  in  French  : — 

Sculptcur-chajseur,  ton  bizarre  genie 
Donne  en  m£me  temps  la  mort  et  la  vie ! 

Which  bears  a  resemblance  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  :— 

The  life  the  sportsman-artist  took, 
The  artist-sportsman  could  restore  ; 
As  true  and  warm  in  every  look, 
And  far  more  lasting  than  before ! 

Most  of  the  writers  refer  facetiously  to  the  fact  that  Chantrey 
carved  the  dead  woodcocks  first  in  stone  and  then  on  toast ;  while 
some  attempt  a  political  pun  :— 

A  rare  success  was  Chantrey's  lot, — 
He  bagg'd  us  at  a  single  shot ; 
And,  to  commemorate  his  skill, 
In  marble  made  this  Re-form' d  BUI/ 

But  perhaps  the  only  poetical  one  is  that  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford : — 

Life  in  Death,  a  mystic  lot, 
Dealt  thou  to  the  winged  band :— - 
Death, — from  Thine  unerring  shot, 
Life, — from  Thine  undying  hand. 

To  further  immortalise  Chantrey's  success,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
painted  a  picture  of  the  birds  as  a  present  for  him.  In  this,  "  Mus- 
tard," a  Dandie  Dinmont  given  to  the  sculptor  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
sits  watching  the  movements  of  a  cat  who  is  stealing  towards  the  dead 

1  Edited  bj  Jamea  Patrick  Muirhead,  uui.     Pub.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1857 
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woodcocks.  In  the  background  are  Chantrey's  tools  and  his  bust 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  prowess  with  the  gun,  Chantrey  was  a 
singularly  humane  man,  and  always  felt  great  compunction  at  the 
slaughter  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Writing  from  Holkham  once 
and  describing  the  battue,  he  stated  that,  personally,  he  had  killed 
thirty  pheasants  and  twenty  hares ;  but  that  when  the  result  of  his 
sport  was  cast  at  his  feet,  he  felt  sick  at  the  sight  of  the  destruction 
by  which  his  success  was  bought.1  When  fishing  he  always  killed 
the  fish  instantly  with  an  ivory  rule  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket 
for  purposes  of  art. 

Yet  the  extreme  gentleness  and  amiability  of  his  disposition  did 
not  prevent  his  being  very  determined  and  independent  when 
occasion  required.  One  instance  of  this  occurred  when  Coke  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  forthwith  determined*  to 
have  his  bust  done  by  the  great  sculptor.  At  this  time  the  Duke 
wore  a  beard  and  long  moustachios,  and  when  he  came  to  sit  to 
Chantrey,  the  latter  informed  his  Royal  Highness  that  it  was  im- 
possible under  such  conditions  to  do  justice  to  the  royal  mouth  and 
chin.  The  Duke,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  somewhat 
grotesque  oaths,  swore  lustily,  and  declared  that  his  beard  should 
go  down  with  him  to  the  grave.  Chantrey  promptly  echoed  the 
oath,  and  added :  "  Very  well,  Sir,  then  I  cannot  model  your  Royal 
Highnesses  face  before  that  goes  down  to  the  grave  !  "  The  Duke, 
taken  aback,  laughed  at  this  impertinence,  and  the  next  day,  to 
Chantrey's  surprise,  appeared  clean-shaven  for  his  sitting. 

In  obviously  much  the  same  spirit  Chantrey  once  told  Coke  how 
he  had  replied  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  when  they 
came  to  consult  him  respecting  the  best  method  of  preserving  the 
public  statues  in  the  Abbey.  His  answer  was :  "  Put  no  railings 
round  them.  People  are  always  saying  to  John  Bull,  you  must  not 
go  here  and  you  must  not  go  there,  and  his  natural  answer  is— 
*  PU  let  you  see  that  I  will ! '  When  I  was  at  Westminster  the  boys 
always  made  a  point  of  scaling  the  railings  round  the  monument  of 
John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  each  boy  who  did  this  left  his  initials  on 
the  monument  to  record  the  feat.  Had  there  been  no  railings  the 
monument  would  have  been  unmolested." 

This  story,  illustrative  of  the  contrariness  of  John  Bull,  was  re- 
lated by  Chantrey  to  Coke  in  connection  with  an  incident  which 
occurred  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Holkham. 

Upon  a  certain  day  in  the  week  Coke  always  threw  open  the  park 
at  Holkham  to  the  public.  One  restriction  only  he  made  :  at  that 
date  a  small  sheet  of  water  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  was  connected  with  the  lake  by  a  stream  spanned  by  a  bridge ; 

1  Life  *f  Sir  Fnuuh  Ckuntrey^  by  Jones,  j>.  148. 
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and  on  public  days,  in  order  to  prevent  the  too  near  approach  of 
strangers  to  the  house,  he  caused  the  bridge  to  be  removed,  so  that 
visitors  could  not  trespass  beyond  the  south  lawn  unbidden. 

Now,  ever  since  the  days  of  "  Owd  Tom  "  and  Dick  Merryfellow, 
Coke  had  been  fond  «of  concealing  his  identity,  when  this  was 
practicable,  and  of  mixing  freely  with  the  poorer  classes,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  better  acquainted  with  their  grievances  as 
tenants,  or  their  views  as  homely,  but  often  practical,  politicians. 
Naturally,  no  disguise  was  likely  to  prove  effectual  in  deceiving 
tenants  who  lived  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Holkham,  and  to 
whom  he  was  well  known  ;  but  at  that  date,  when  distance  was  a  great 
deterrent  to  all  who  could  not  readily  afford  the  means  of  locomo- 
tion, there  were  many  who,  living  some  miles  away,  were  still  un- 
familiar with  his  appearance,  and  who,  arriving  at  Holkham  filled 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  perhaps  see  the  great  landowner  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  entirely  failed  to  recognise  him 
when,  returning  home  from  long  hours  of  voluntary  labour  in  the 
sheep-pens,  he  was  clad  in  the  unexpected  garb  of  a  smock  frock. 

In  this  costume  Coke  had  some  adventures  which  greatly  amused 
him ;  but  few  more  than  the  following.  Returning  one  day  past 
the  park  side  of  the  stream  which  formed  the  barrier  to  too  ob- 
trusive visitors,  he  perceived  an  old  man  standing  discontentedly 
•before  it,  and,  struck  by  the  woebegone  expression  on  the  face  of 
this  unknown  guest,  he  paused  to  inquire  the  cause.  The  old  man 
explained  that  he  was  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  come  from  Fakenham, 
eleven  miles  off,  and  that  he  had  wished  to  see  all  that  there  was  to 
be  seen  at  Holkham — which  wish  apparently  he  could  not  gratify, 
for  it  appeared  that,  with  ample  acres  of  parkland  in  which  to 
wander,  Mr.  Allen  desired  to  explore  that  part  of  the  grounds  only 
which  was  withheld  from  access.  Making  his  comments  more  telling 
by  means  of  emphatic  expletives,  he  summed  up  indignantly :  "  Ah 
don't  hold  wi'  this  'ere  Maister  Coke ;  Ah'd  loike  to  git  to  yon 
side  not  a-wettin*  of  ma  feet !  " 

The  supposed  labourer  cordially  seconded  the  disparaging  view 
of  Mr.  Coke's  conduct  in  removing  the  bridge,  but  casually  pro- 
pounded the  fact  that,  things  being  as  they  were,  whosoever  wished 
to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream  dry-shod,  must  perforce  be 
carried  across  it.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Fakenham,  promptly  falling  in  with 
a  proposition  which  he  cunningly  conceived  to  contain  a  bint, 
offered  his  interlocutor  the  job  for  the  handsome  payment  of  six- 
pence ;  adding,  however,  dubiously,  "  You  be  nigh  as  old  as  ah  be  !  " 
Coke,  thus  put  upon  his  mettle,  did  not  hesitate.  He  shouldered 
Mr.  Allen  without  more  ado,  and  bore  him  safely  across  the  stream, 
receiving  in  return  the  promised  reward  of  sixpence. 

He  thereupon  informed  Mr.  Allen  that  if  he  would  go  to  the 
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house  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  beer,  he  would  find  that  this  would  be 
given  to  him ;  and  the  visitor,  highly  pleased  at  this  agreeable 
information,  made  his  way  to  the  back  door,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  supposed  labourer  made  his  way  to  the  front.  But  great  was 
the  surprise  of  the  former  to  receive,  not  only  the  promised  glass 
of  beer,  but  a  handsome  meal,  likewise  to  have  his  sixpence  restored 
to  him  with  the  information  that  he  had  been  carried  across  the 
stream  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Coke  himself,  who,  so  history 
relates,  was  by  several  years  his  senior. 

About  the  date  of  this  adventure  Coke  received  letters  from 
two  old  friends  who  never  failed,  at  intervals,  to  recall  themselves 
to  his  remembrance.  The  first  was  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  has  before 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  attendance  at  the  Holkham 
Sheep-shearings. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  to  Tbttnaf  William  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  at  last  completed  a  curious  and  important  dis- 
covery, that  the  flowers  or  bloom  of  the  potatoe  will  produce 
some  valuable  Colours,  equal  to  any  that  can  be  procured  from 
any  foreign  material.  The  Irish  may  now  adorn  themselves 
with  the  flowers  of  the  potatoe  while  they  are  living  upon  the 
root. 

"  I  enclose  a  specimen  of  the  amber  or  orange  Die  \sic\  It 
would  not  be  popular  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,1  but  the  potatoe 
flowers  will  also  produce  a  beautiful  green,  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  having  neck-handkerchiefs  or  cravats  made  with  alter- 
nate strips  of  green  and  orange,  which  all  parties  in  Ireland  might 
wear,  as  an  emblem  of  *  Conciliation  and  Union.' 

"  In  time  of  War  this  Discovery  will  prove  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance. A  certain  quantity  of  the  [illegible]  Bark  from  which  a 
yellow  Dye  is  extracted  now  costs  only  15s.,  while  the  same 
.quantity  in  time  of  war  would  cost  seven  guineas.  Our  own 
fields,  however,  will  produce  as  beautiful  a  tint  for  the  expense 
of  gathering  it,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  cutting  off 
the  flowers  of  the  potatoe,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  the 
apple,  augments  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  root. 
The  French  are  very  angry  at  our  having  made  this  discovery, 
as  it  will  give  us  a  great  advantage  in  some  important  branches  of 
manufactures. 

"  William  Smith2  was  here  when  the  discovery  was  first  com- 
pleted, and  I  gave  him  a  specimen  of  it,  to  be  sent  to  hid  con- 

1  Orange  was  the  Protestant  badge. 
*  M.P.  for  Norwich. 
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stituents  at  Norwich.  The  discovery  was  not  perfected  until  the 
flowers  had  almost  disappeared,  so  that  we  cannot,  unfortunately, 
carry  on  the  manufacture  to  any  considerable  extent  this  year. 

"  With  best  wishes,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  always  most  sin- 
cerely yours, 

"  John  Sinclair. 

MI£3  George  Strut,  Edinburgh, 
"30M  S*pumbert  18x9." 

The  other  communication  was  from  Coke's  old  acquaintance, 
Amelia  Opie. 

Mrs.  Opie  was  now  a  widow  and  a  Friend.  Her  singing,  her 
dancing,  her  cerulean  garments  and  her  waving  feathers  were  of  the 
past.  Gowned  in  grey,  relieved  only  by  a  prim  muslin  fichu,  she 
occasionally  called  upon  Coke  in  company  with  Elizabeth  Fry, 
similarly  clad,  when  the  two  ladies  sat  demurely  together  upon  the 
sofa,  and,  from  under  their  poke  bonnets,  discoursed  upon  topics 
which  they  deemed  sufficiently  edifying.  But  the  old  Adam  was 
not  extinct  in  Amelia  Opie.  Her  passion  for  beautiful  colours 
she  gratified  by  means  of  flashing  prisms  arranged  about  her  room ; 
her  letters  to  Coke  reveal  her  former  vivacity ;  her  love  of  travel 
was  unextinguished. 

Amelia  Opie  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Respected  and  dear  friend,  "  Norwich,  i  \th  Mo.9  1819. 

"Though  it  is  always  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  the 
annual  mark  of  thy  obliging  remembrance,  it  was  more  than  usually 
gratifying  to  receive  it  to-ctay ;  because  ever  since  my  return  home 
I  have  been  wishing  to  write  to  thee. 

"  Thou  art  probably  not  aware  that  I  have  been  passing  some 
months  at  Paris,  and  I  have  wished  to  tell  thee  that  I  saw  one 
admirable  and  distinguished  person  there  with  whom  I  frequently 
convened  of  thee,  and  I  even  presumed  so  far  as  to  assure  him  that 
thou  wouldst  be  delighted  to  see  him  at  Holkham  ! 

"  This  person  was  General  Lafayette. 
*  "  He  is  indeed  very  desirous  to  see  thee  in  the  first  place  and 
thy  farms  in  the  next,  and  to  compare  his  fanning  experience  with 
thine.  But  it  is  comparatively  on  a  small  scale,  certainly,  though 
he  has  very  fine  merinos  and  a  thousand  sheep  in  all.  This  farm 
is  one  of  his  greatest  delights,  and  this  hero  of  two  revolutions, 
this  "  homme  des  deux  mondes,"  is  never  so  happy  as  when, 
surrounded  by  his  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
children he  is  going  the  round  of  his  cows,  sheep,  hogs  and  sows. 

"  He  invited  me  to  La  Grange,  especially  to  see  two  of  my 
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Compatriots  (natives  of  Hoik  bam)  in  the  shape  of  two  littlt  Coios 
from  Baltimore  which  were  a  present  to  him,  and  I  found  them 
fat  and  fine,  and  much  valued  by  their  present  possessor. 

"  It  was  truly  interesting  to  me  to  be  at  a  soiree  at  Lafayette's 
at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  July, — *  We  were  not  so  'calm,9  said  he, 
*  this  day,  40  years,  but  much  more  animated !  n. 

"  I  prolonged  my  stay  at  Paris  in  order  to  await  the  General'* 
return  from  his  triumphal  progress  through  the  provinces,  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  back  he  begged  me  to  set  off  for  La  Grange, 
There  I  met  Count  Segur,*  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  and  his 
comrade  in  America,  also  Count  de  Tracy3  who,  with  l'Abb£ 
Gregoire4  and  Lafayette  are  three  of  the  40  survivors  of  the  first 
Constitutional  Assembly*  » 

"  The  ancient  round  tower  in  which  is  the  General's  beautiful 
library,  is  now  covered  by  an  ivy  planted  in  1802  by  our  beloved 
Patriot  Charles  James  Fox, '  and  is  green  and.  flourishing  like  his 
memory. 

"  Lafayette  has  not  been  in  England  since  the  year  '76 !  He 
ought  to  come  again,  though  he  may  perhaps  be  wanted  at  home. 
He  has  been  so  marvellously  preserved  and  is  in  such  health  still 
that  I  cannot  believe  that  his  public  services  are  all  performed. 

"  I  conclude  thou  hast  heard  that  a  certain  widowed  friend 
of  ours  sent  a  painter  over  to  Paris  to  paint  his  portrait  for  her. 
It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  me,  as  I  was  permitted  to 
attend  all  the  sittings.  I  wonder  she  has  not  yet  sent  for  it  to 
Wrexham,  but  I  hear  it  is  still  in  Norwich. 

"  Excuse  this  long  intrusion  on  thy  time,  but  I  told  the  General 
that  I  should  boast  to  thee  of  the  pleasure  and  privilege  I  had 
enjoyed.  He  was  glad  to  hear  of  thy  domestic  happiness,  and 
that  thou  hadst  so  many  promising  representatives. 

"  Believe  me,  with  my  best  respects  to  Lady  Anne  Coke,  and 
to  thy  daughters,  if  with  thee, 

"  Very  respectfully  thine, 

"  Amelia  Opie." 

* 

Lafayette,  as  Mrs.  Opie  no  doubt  discovered,  had  always  taken 
the  deepest  interest  in  any  information  respecting  Coke.  The  friend 
of  Fox,  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  of  many  of  the  Americans 

1  The  fall  of  the  Bastille,  July  14th,  1789. 

2  Louis  Philippe,  Comtc  de  Segur  d'Aguesseau  (175 3-1830),  of  a  distinguished  French 
family.  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  served  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  French  Revolution.     A  considerable  author. 

•  Antoine  Louis  Charles  Destutt,  Comte  de  Tracy  (1754-1836),  French  soldier, 
Academician  and  *  ideological "  philosopher. 

4  Henri  Gregoire  ( 1750-183 1).  Acted  a  prominent  part  throughout  the  Revolution, 
and  at  the  blasphemous  Feast  of  Reason  refused,  in  the  face  of  the  infuriated  mob,  to 
renounce  Christianity,    He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislataf.     - 
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who  had  experienced  Coke's  hospitality,  the  General  had  heard 
much  respecting  the  "  Norfolk  Patriot,"  and  the  two  mea,  though 
fated  never  to  meet,  and  connected  only  by  their  joint  love  of  liberty 
and  their  joint  love  of  farming,  always  felt  for  each  other  a  reciprocal 
admiration  and  affection.  In  1818  Coke  had  sent  to  the  United  States 
some  of  his  Devons  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Patterson,  the  father-in-law 
of  Lady  Wellesley.  On  General  Lafayette's  visit  to  America  in 
1825  he  saw  the  descendants  of  this  Holkham  stock,  and  the  owner, 
observing  how  greatly  interested  the  General  was  on  hearing  from 
whence  they  came,  gave  him  some  cows  to  take  back  to  La  Grange. 
These  were  the  u  little  compatriots  "  which  Amelia  Opie  was  amused 
to  see  on  her  visit  to  him. 

In  another  letter  written  during  this  visit  to  France  Amelia  Opie 
exclaims : — 

"  General  Lafayette,  the  hero  of  my  childhood,  the  idol  of 
my  youth  1  And  I  have  found  him  far  beyond  my  idea  of  him, 
high-raked  as  it  was !  He  is  a  handsome  man  of  72,  humble, 
simple,  and  blushing  like  a  girl  at  his  own  praises,  with  manners 
the  most  perfect  possible  ;  and  his  bonhomie  is  so  striking  that  one 
almost  forgets  his  greatness  and  his  fame  !  " 

And  she  was  stirred  profoundly  when  in  the  street  she  met  men 
singing  the  new  National  song,  the  Parisienne,  one  thrilling  verse 
of  which  ran  : — 

Pour  briser  fours  masses  profoodes 

Qui  conduit  nos  drapeaux  sangiants  ? 

C'cst  Liberte  des  deux  mondes, 

C'est  Lafayette,  en  cheveux  blancc ! 

But  Lafayette,  en  cheveux  blancs>  still  continued  to  cherish  the 
hope  that  he  might  one  day  visit  Holkham. 

"  The  descriptions  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Hughes  [he  wrote 
to  Coke,  later,  in  his  broken  English]  cannot  but  increase  the  very 
great  desire  I  have  to  obtain  my  share  of  the  Good  Holkham 
Welcome ;  but  the  state  of  public  affairs  and  my  own  duties 
make  it  impossible  to  indulge  my  inclinations.  But  I  more 
cordially  enjoy  in  thought  the  prosperities  and  Happiness  of  your 
so  very  venerable  and  Endearing  Situation." 

And  in  the  same  letter  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  gratification  and  pride  to  think  of  the 
sympathies  that  connect  me  with  you,  my  dear  Sir*  Both  aged 
and  constant  friends  of  universal  freedom.  Both  the  personal 
friends  of  Fox  and  Fitzpatrkk,  and  Worshippers  of  their  Memories. 
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Both,  farmers, — but  in  this  last  Qualification  you  have  mud*  the 
advantage  of  me,  although  my  fondness  for  the  profession  cannot 
be  exceeded.  So  was  my  adopted  father,  Washington,  whotfe  high 
regard  for  you  I  hare  had  occasion  to  witness." 

And  he  invariably  signs  himself — 

"  One  who  takes  a  great  delight  in  being  honoured  with  the  right 
to  call  himself  your  obdt.  and  most  sincere  friend, 

"  Lafayette." 

The  General's  wish  to  visit  Holkham,  however,  was  destined 
never  to  be  gratified.  His  patriotism  chained  him  to  France. 
Amelia  Opie  proved  correct  in  her  belief  that  when  she  saw  him. in 
1829  his  public  services  Were  not  yet  all  concluded*  In  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830  he  again  took  command  of  the  National  Guard, 
and,  still  intrepid,  pursued  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  though  with 
a  similar,  want  of  success  as  in  the  first  Revolution. 

That  same  year  in  England,  oh  the  26th  of  June,  George  IV  died, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  came  to  the  throne  as  William  I  of 
Hanover,  the  Second  of  Ireland,  the  Third  of  Scotland  and  the 
Fourth  of  England. 

"  I  was  in  the  House  yesterday  to  hear  the  King's  message," 
wrote  Coke  on  June  30th,  "  and  was  not  a  Kttle  disgusted  at  the 
Ministerial  compliments  bestowed  so  lavishly  upon  our  late 
war-loving  King.  I  cannot  say  that  I  lament  his  death  ;  but  look 
forward  with  better  expectations  to  a  Blue  coat  than  to  a  Red 


one." 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  King  was  to  express  a  wish  to  see 
the  man  whom,  he  said,  "  he  was  proud  to  call  the  first  Commoner 
in  his  kingdom."1  Coke,  therefore,  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  His 
Majesty,  when,  being  no  courtier,  he  did  not  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
former  friend,  as  etiquette  now  demanded,  but  shook  it  warmly 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  King  William,  however, 
appeared  all  the  better  pleased  to  see  him,  and  gave  him  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  so  that  they  parted,  neither  dreaming  how  soon 
the  cordiality  of  the  new  monarch  towards  his  first  commoner  was 
to  be  put  to  a  somewhat  severe  test. 

In  the  August  following  there  was  a  General  Election,  when 
Coke  proposed  to  stand  again  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

"  You  are  a  most  gallant  and  undauntable  politician,"  wrote 
Lord  Lynedoch  to  him,  "  to  look  with  such  unshaken  nerve  at  the 
possibility  of  a  contested  county  Election ! "    And  Lord  Holland 

1  Quoted  in  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  Freeholders,  July  31ft,  1830.  (Pamphlet  in  the 
poMeasion  of  Sir  William  flfblkea.) 
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added  his  comment :  "  Whigs  with  £3000  to  spend  on  a  venture 
are,  alas  1  strangely  out  of  date.  .  .  .  You  are  zealous  and  of  a  spirit 
indeed  to  wish  for  a  third  candidate  in  the  county.  It  is  like  you, 
but  like  no  other  Member.  '  Save  me,  and  save  my  money/  is 
generally  the  motto." 

But  Coke's  speech  at  the  Nomination  was  as  full  of  energy  as 
ever. 

"  The  Government  would  be  glad  to  turn  me  out/9  he  said. 
"  I  have  been  a  marked  man  because  I  chose  to  have  opinions 
of  my  own.  I  have  always  supported  the  principles  I  professed 
through  good  and  evil  report.  I  am  certainly  advanced  in  years, 
but  in  excellent  health.  I  have  now  represented  the  county  for 
over  fifty-four  years,  during  which  I  have  always  acted  upon  the 
principles  of  that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Fox ;  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  to  my  grave."1 

He  was  elected  with  Sir  William  fiolkes,  and  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when,  in  company  with  his  little  son  Henry,  he  was  chaired 
through  the  streets  of  Norwich,  there  was  not  a  window  or  a  balcony 
or  available  space  along  the  route  which  was  not  crowded  with  people 
who  had  come  to  see  the  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  man 
who  had  been  their  representative  in  thirteen  Parliaments. 

The  next  month  there  occurred  the  event  which  created  much 
divergence  of  opinion  among  Coke's  constituents,  and  occasioned 
a  serious  dilemma  to  good  King  William. 

In  honour  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Coke  and  Sir  William  ffolkes  for 
Parliament,  a  series  of  public  dinners  was  given  at  Yarmouth,  Nor- 
wich, Wisbech  and  Lynn.  At  the  latter  place  the  dinner  given  bj 
Scarlett  Everard,  the  Mayor,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and 
county,  took  place  in  September,  when  about  250  people  were  present. 
At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  among  other  toasts  was  proposed: 
"The  Father  of  the  New  King — the  Memory  of  George  III" 
Now  it  was  not  in  Coke's  nature  to  pay  homage  to  a  man  when 
dead  whose  policy  of  bribery  and  coercion  he  had  despised  when 
living.  Undeniably,  it  would  have  been  more  tactful  to  conceal 
such  sentiments  by  a  judicious  silence  ;  but  neither  was  it  in  Coke's 
nature  to  dissemble  his  real  feelings.  Possibly,  too,  in  days  when 
it  was  not  unusual  for  a  public  dinner  to  last  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  long  after  night  fell,  it  was  somewhat  hypercritical 
to  look  for  tact  in  the  speeches  which  closed  the  gathering.  However 
this  may  be,  Coke,  being  ordered  to  pay  homage  where  he  did  not 
consider  it  due,  stood  up,  raised  an  objection  to  the  toast,  and  firmly 
refused  to  drink  it.  The  Tory  Norwich  Chronic^  recording  what 
passed,  says  : — 

1  Norwich  Mercury,  October,  1830, 
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"On  this  occasion  Mr.  Coke  spoke  most  at  large  [sic].  One 
part  of  his  speech  we  will  give  in  his  own  words,  as  it  created  much 
interruption  in  its  continuance. 

"  *  Gentlemen,  I  shall  continue  what  you  have  always  found 
me — a  Whig.  The  King  can  make  a  Peer — he  can  put  a  riband 
on  the  breast  of  a  slave — but  the  King  cannot  make  what  the  people 
can — an  independent  Member  of  Parliament.  The  Almighty 
will  soon  send  me  to  my  grave,  but,  thank  God !  I  have  lived  to 
see  an  end  put  to  that  system  first  begun  by  a  man  in  this  kingdom 
and  afterwards  continued  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  by  the 
infamous  Bourbons.  The  picture  of  that  man  is  in  this  room — 
there  it  is ' — Mr.  Coke  here  pointed  to  a  full-length  portrait 
which  hung  over  the  Mayor — '  the  worst  man  that  ever  sat  on 
a  throne,  George  HI,  that  bloody  King  ! '  " 

The  uproar  was  indescribable.  Groans  and  cheers,  hisses  and 
applause,  resounded  through  the  building.  Cries  of  "  Shame  !  " 
were  drowned  by  .cries  of  "  Bravo  !  "  and  u  Coke  for  ever !  "  while, 
through  the  commotion,  Coke,  unperturbed,  continued  his  speech, 
concluding  with  the  words  : — 

"  I  do  not  value  anything— stars,  garters,  ribbons,  titles,  any- 
thing that  a  Minister  can  give  in  comparison  with  the  situation 
which  I  now  hold ;  and  the  pride  of  my  life  shall  be  to  live  and 
die  one  of  the  representatives  of  Norfolk  !  " 

Discussion  of  this  speech  formed  the  principal  topic  of  conver- 
sation at  the  ball  at  the  Assembly  that  evening,  where  we  are  told 
that  Lady  Anne  Coke  was  present  "  in  her  charming  blue  hat  and 
feathers."  The  papers  next  day  were  full  of  comments  upon  it : 
the  Tory  papers  loud  in  denunciation,  the  Whig  papers  either 
ignoring  it  or  staunch  in  approbation.  On  October  1 6th  following, 
the  Morning  Chronicle  had  a  leading  article  condemning  all  who  had 
decried  Coke's  remarks  as  "heartless,"  solely  because  they  were 
directed  against  a  Sovereign  who  was  in  his  tomb.  "  The  question," 
it  pronounced  stoutly,  "  is  not  that  George  III  is  in  his  tomb,  but 
whether  his  memory  ought  to  be  venerated.  ...  If  Mr.  Coke 
believed  that  George  III  was  the  worst  man,  that  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne,  his  expressing  his  opinion  could  not  be  heartless  injustice, 
for  to  him  George  could  not  be  a  venerated  Sovereign  " ;  and  it 
concluded  by  pointing  out  "  that  Mr.  Coke  during  the  whole  of 
his  career  has  been  the  same  consistent  character,  and  so  wiH  always 
remain."  Meanwhile  Coke  was  inundated  with  comments  from 
strangers,  which  are  endorsed  by  him  with  apparent  relish :  "  On 
my  address  at  Lyn*— George  III /  " 

an 
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H.  B.  Fearon  to  Thomas  WHliam  Coke, 

"  Holborn  Hill,  London, 
"  Sir,  •  "  October  21  sf,  1830. 

"  I  have  to  apologise  for  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you,  but  I  really  feel  called  upon  to  express  my  admiration  of  your 
noble  and  honourable  declaration,  at  the  Mayor's  dinner,  as  to 
the  greatly  misunderstood  character  of  George  3rd — a  character 
which  the  faithful  historian  will  be  compelled  to  record  in  language 
similar  to  that  which  you  are  reported  to  have  used — '  the  worst 
man  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne — George  3rd — that  bloody 
King.' — But  may  it  not  be  said  that  he  was  even  worse  than 
*  bloody  ' — that  he  was  a  hypocrite,  invoking  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  to  aid  his  crusades  against  knowledge  and  liberty,  in 
America,  Ireland,  and  France,  in  common  with  England  ? 

'*  You  state,  Sir,  that  you  are  a  Whig :  allow  me  Sir,  to  say, 
that  you,  as  well  as  the  late  Mr.  Fox,— the  present  Lord  Holland, 
and  some  half-dozen  other  great  and  honourable  men,  are,  or 
were  in  truth  anything  but  Whigs  :  you  have  proved  yourselves 
friends  of  mankind,  and  I  should  say  therefore  you  are  not  Whigs, 
for  Whigs  as  a  party  have  proved  themselves  to  be  alike  selfish 
and  intolerant  with  Tories. — You  are  too  good  to  be  a  Whig. 

"  Drawing  to  a  close,  as  your  long  and  valuable  life  now  is, 
there  are  two  points  which  in  your  situation  I  should  feel  honoured 
by  having  noticed  on  my  tomb,  the  one  the  carrying  to  George 
3rd  the  motion  to  recognise  American  Independence,  the  other 
the  declaration  before  quoted. 

"  With  congratulating  you  upon  the  glorious  events  on  the 
continent,  under  the  steady  advance  of  enlightenment,  and  of 
good  principles  in  our  own  country,  and  again  apologising  for 
thus  intruding, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  H.  B.  Frahon." 

S.  Humphreys  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Wimbledon, 
gjr  "  November  8/i,  1830. 

In  permitting  myself  to  trouble  you  by  letter,  being 
an  entire  stranger,  I  rely  on  your  public  character  to  excuse  me, 
although  I  might  mention  that  I  am  nearly  the  oldest  Member  of 
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the  Whig  Club,  and  that  I  was  on  very  intimate  footing  with  your 
respectable  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Windham ; — but  the  immediate 
purpose  of  my  letter  has  been  suggested  by  your  remarks  in  your 
speech  at  Lynn,  relative  to  George  the  Third,  which  have  been 
discussed  by  some  of  my  ultra  Tory  Neighbours,  whom  I  have 
endeavoured  to  answer ;  and  thinking  it  quite  possible  that  their 
Sentiments  may  be  repeated  as  en  passant  by  some  inferior  partisan 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  provoke  discussion,  I  have  recurred 
,  to  some  acts  of  that  reign  very  shortly. 

"  The  origin  and  obstinate  pertinacity  of  the  American  and 
French  wars  you  have  already  noticed,  and,  in  addition  to  these 
direful  events,  permit  me  to  suggest  your  looking  through  the 
annual  Registers  from  1766  to  1809,  and  seeing  the  appalling  num- 
ber of  convicts  who  were  executed  ;  the  result  will  show  you  that 
they  exceeded  the  whole  of  those  who  suffered  death  within  the 
same  period  in  every  nation  from  Naples  to  Peterborough ;  and 
especially  notice  the  number  on  separate  occasions,  not  including 
those  of  the  Riots  in  1780.  I  think  this  disproportionate  result 
of  comparison  can  not  be  satisfactorily  met,  by  saying  that  our 
Constitutional  Monarch  only  gave  his  fiat  to  these  executions 
on  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers,  because  no  Sovereign 
was  more  jealous  of  his  Kingly  prerogative  than  George  the  Third, 
whose  obstinate  Adherence  on  the  Catholic  Question  silenced 
every  Minister ;  and  he  promptly  dismissed  every  Minister  who, 
during  his  long  reign,  evinced  a  disposition  to  bring  forward 
measures  of  liberal  tendency ; — yet,  in  the  exercise  of  his  best 
prerogative  of  mercy,  the  appalling  numbers  who  were  executed, 
as  well  in  the  country  as  in  London,  manifest  too  much  in- 
difference to  human  life. 


cc 


I  am  sir, 

"  With  much  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  Humphreys." 


Colonel  Jones  to  T.  W.  Coke, 

"  Radical  Jones  begs  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  and  to  express 
his  warmest  gratitude  to  the  good,  staunch  old  Whig  of  Norfolk, 
Thomas  Coke,  for  the  speech  he  made  at  Lynn  the  other  day, 
and  which  has  called  forth  all  the  rancour  of  Parasites.  Were 
all  Whigs  like  to  the  Lord  of  Holkham,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  radical.  Long  life  and  health  to  the  man  who  has  so  nobly, 
so  boldly  spoken  the  truth  and  depicted  the  Wretch  and  Hypo- 
crite as  he  ought  ever  to  have  been  so  considered.    There  never 
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was  so  bad  a  man  nore  [sic]  worse  a  King  than  George  the  Third, 
but  he  went  regularly  to  Church,  gave  the  responses  aloud,  and 
cried  Amen  more  noisily  than  the  blest,  and  so  he  was  respected 
by  English  Brutes,  and  who  are  still  Brutes  to  hiss  the  Man  who 
now  has  courage  enough  to  attribute  to  him  and  his  admirers 
and  Supporters  all  the  misery  with  which  his  Country-men  are 
afflicted. 
"  Long  life  with  attendant  Health  to  Whig  Coke, 

"  prays, 

"  Radical  Joots." 

"Brooks',  Saturday,  October  i6tk,  1830." 

Coke's  political  opponents,  however,  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  endeavour  to  stir  up  public  feeling  against  him.  The 
words  of  his  speech  were  printed  in  letters  half  a  foot  in  length, 
and  hung  about  the  towns  in  Norfolk.  One  of  these  posters  was  sent 
with  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  an  attempt  to 
prejudice  him  against  his  friend.  To  the  Duke,  however,  Coke 
appears  to  have  written  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  but  in  which  he  evidently  stated  that  his  remarks 
had  been  directed  against  the  Government,  rather  than  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Duke's  father ;  in  short,  that  the  onus  of  those 
errors  which  he  denounced  rested  with  the  late  Ministers,  not  the 
late  King.  The  Duke,  in  reply,  sent  a  letter  which  is  exceedingly 
characteristic  both  of  the  writer  and  of  the  good-natured  Sailor 
King  with  whom  he  had  discussed  the  occurrence. 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Dear  Coke,  u  2nd  November,  1830, 

"  I  would  not  answer  your  letter  before  I  had  shown  it 
to  the  King  who  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation, 
and  therefore  you  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  upon  the 
Subject.  As  for  myself  I  cannot  deny  that  I  read  your  speech 
with  pain,  convinced  that  it  was  a  lapsus  lingu&>  but  which  I 
feared  mischievous  people  would  turn  against  you.  But,  as  for 
feeling  that  it  was  intended  as  disrespectful,  that  never  came 
into  my  head,  on  account  of  the  long  friendship  which  has  sub- 
sisted for  so  many  years  between  us,  and  which  I  am  sure  is  as 
dear  to  you  as  it  is  to  me,  and  which  Time  never  can  alter. 

"  I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  have  a  few  words  of  con- 
versation with  the  King  who  is  a  kind-hearted  reasonable  man. 
His  observation  was — *  I  can  understand  it  may  have  arisen  from 
a  confusion  of  the  Government  and  the  Reign,  and  this  I  really 
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believe  is  the  true  story ;  for,  like  you,  I  am  an  Enemy  to  War, 
and  had  I  possessed  a  vote  in  Parliament  during  the  American  War 
it  would  have  been  given  to  put  an  end  to  it.9  I  hope  this  will 
set  your  mind  at  ease,  although  there  was  a  great  disposition 
at  Norwich  to  misrepresent  it :  a  paper  has  been  printed  there 
copied  from  the  Standard  Newspaper  and  which  has  been  sent 
to  me.  It  was  this  I  feared  more  than  anything  else,  and  had  I 
been  at  your  elbow  at  the  Meeting  I  would  have  warned  you  of 
the  Circumstance  that  you  might  have  explained  yourself. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  the  House,  so  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  with 
requesting  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Lady  Anne,  and  signing 
myself, 

"  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

"Augustus  Frederick. 

*  KlHtlNOTON  PALACI." 

Coke  subsequently,  in  a  public  speech  when  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
was  present,  explained  that  his  remarks  respecting  George  III  were 
what  he  termed  "  a  dropped  expression  J  "  and  the  Duke,  always  loyal 
to  his  friendship,  warmly  denounced  all  who  thought  otherwise. 
But  the  Duke  nicknamed  Coke  Lapsus  lingua,  and  ever  after  called 
him  this  ;  while  the  King  sent  him  a  special  invitation  to  his  presence 
and  received  him  with  marked  graciousness,  at  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view remarking  slyly  :  "  Now,  Coke,  go  home  and  take  care  of  your 
Freeholders !  "* 

Bishop  Bathurst,  writing  on  November  15th,  says  : — 

"  Coke  was  invited  by  the  King  most  graciously,  and  the  Queen 
invited  Lady  Anne  in  her  evening  party.  Our  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  when  Coke  was  ushered  into  his  study,  said  with  his  accus- 
tomed air  of  good-humour  :  '  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  Lapsus  Lingua  I 
Never  mind  it ! '  Had  he  turned  over  all  the  dictionaries  in  the 
world  he  could  not  have  uttered  two  words  more  expressive 
of  good  taste  and  good  feeling.  In  truth,  a  thousand  kind  and 
noble  actions  ought  to  atone  for  one  indiscreet  speech." 

As  to  the  anonymous  correspondent  who  had  written  to  the  Duke, 
the  latter  kept  complete  silence  with  respect  to  the  communication 
he  had  received  until  two  and  a  half  years  later. 

Then  on  a  public  occasion,8  when  he  knew  that  the  report  of  his 
remarks  must  reach  the  ears  of  the  delinquent,  he  produced  the 
letter  and  proceeded  to  read  it  aloud  in  his  stentorian  voice  with 
contemptuous  emphasis.    He  next  apologised  sarcastically  for  the 

1  Rxptocrimt  cf  Hoikksm,  1830.     Holkham  MSS. 
9  Friday,  April  nth,  1833. 
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halting  manner  in  which,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  eyesight,  he 
had  deciphered  it,  and  begged  those  present  to  take  special  notice 
that  he  was  perfectly  sober,  since,  doubtless,  evilly-disposed  persons 
"amongst  their  malicious  misrepresentations  will  to-morrow  say 
that  I  was  drunk !  "  Finally,  with  great  unction  and  enjoyment,  he 
pronounced  his  verdict  upon  the  writer  of  the  letter.  He  was,  said 
the  Duke— 

"  Some  one  of  a  dirty,  factious,  pusillanimous  party,  who  had 
made  use  of  what  was  a  mere  lapsus  lingua  of  the  moment  for  his 
own  wretched  objects.  Such  persons  are  worse  than  the  mid- 
night assassin.  Talk  to  me  of  the  Midnight  Assassin,  of  the 
Inquisition,  of  Persecution  and  Bigotry,  your  anonymous  writer 
is  far  worse  than  any  of  these,  and  more  averse  to  the  honest 
character  and  straightforward  conduct  of  an  Englishman !  I 
treat  these  insinuations  with  contempt  and  scorn !  I  don't  fear 
them,  but  I  have  a  horror  of  such  men,  and  would  hold  them  up 
on  all  occasions  to  public  execration.  I  would  fix  them  to  a  pillar 
[pointing  to  one]  and  let  them  stand  there  as  a  mark  of  everything 
that  is  detestable  !  I  would  show  them  up  to  the  world  in  their 
own  execrable  light !  ni 

1  A  Narrttvvt  of  the  Proceedings,  etc.,  connected  nritk  the  Darner  to  T.  W.  Coke,  Esfr.t  cm 
hit  Retirement  from  the  Representation  of  the  Comnty.     Published  in  Norwich,  1833. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL 

1830-1833 

v£tat.  76-79 

BEFORE  long,  Coke's  name  again  was  brought  before  the 
public  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
The  condition  of  the  country}Twhen$.William  the 
Fourth  came  to  the  throne  was  calculated  to  cause  grave 
anxiety.  The  poverty  of  the  masses,  which  had  beejp. 
augmenting  through  the  past  years,  had  now  reached  a  pitch  which 
rendered  them  desperate  and  their  discontent  alarming,  for  the 
growth  of  the  large  manufacturing  centres  since  1790,  and  the  fact 
that  manual  labour  was  becoming  more  and  more  at  a  discount,  was 
an  increasing  cause  of  distress.  Yet  here  again,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion of  all  but  universal  poverty,  it  is  well  to  compare  the  conditions 
existing  upon  Coke's  estate  with  those  prevalent  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  England.  In  this  year  1830  it  is  obvious  that  both 
the  Holkham  and  Woburn  estates,  though  naturally  affected  by  the 
prevailing  agricultural  distress,  were  exempt  from  the  dire  poverty 
which  existed  in  other  districts.  On  January  16th  of  that  year  a 
monster  meeting  was  held  at  Norwich  to  protest  against  the  Malt 
Tax,  and,  on  February  1 6th  following,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  wrote 
to  Coke  :  "  The  times  are  bad,  but  I,  like  you,  have  not  had  a  single 
defalcation  of  rent  or  reduction  applied  for.  The  reason  is  simple  ; 
neither  you  nor  I  screw  our  tenants  up  to  high  rents  which  they  are 
unable  to  bear.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much  the  case  with  the  landed 
interest,  who  do  not  sufficiently  consider  what  rent  their  land  will 
fairly  bear." 

The  article  before  referred  to,  called  "  Recollections  of  Holkham, 
1830,"1  supplies  more  detailed  evidence  respecting  the  condition  of 
Coke's  estate  at  this  date  than  is  afforded  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
letter.  The  waiter  relates  how  he  and  a  companion  went  by  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  Holkham  agriculture;    and  how,  having 

1  Holkham  MSS. 
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arrived  at  the  house  on  a  lovely  September  morning  for  breakfast, 
from  the  conclusion  of  that  meal  till  five  in  the  afternoon  they  de- 
voted their  time  to  exploring  the  adjacent  farms  and  crops.  In  like 
manner,  thirty-eight  years  before,  the  farmers,  Boys  and  Bettis- 
hanger,  had  been  bidden  to  view  the  agriculture  at  Holkham,  and 
perhaps  the  only  difference  which  now  marked  the  flight  of  yean 
was  that  Coke  no  longer  led  his  guests  on  horseback,  but  ordering 
his  barouche-and-four  immediately  after  breakfast,  drove  them 
about  the  {and,  calling  to  his  postillions  to  stop  whenever  occasion 
required.  But  in  like  manner  to  those  guests  of  a  bygone  summer- 
in  like  manner  to  Dr.  Rigby  in  1816 — Coke's  present  visitors,  com- 
paring the  prosperity  of  Holkham  with  the  adversity  of  other 
districts— even,  as  they  particularly  emphasise,  of  Norfolk  estates  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood — were  filled  with  surprise. 

"  It  is  worth  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  to  see  the  village  of 
Holkham/'  the  writer  pronounced.  "What  a  contrast  does  it 
present  to  that  of  Houghton,  which  we  visited  on  Tuesday!  "  Every- 
where, on  Coke's  land,  they  state  that  they  found  equal  evidence  of 
the  happiness,  wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  "  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  attention  bestowed  upon  this  village,  such  the  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  that  its  inhabitants  should  eat  the  bread  of 
industry  and  peace,  that,  were  I  to  judge  only  from  outward  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  at  once  say  the  inhabitants  of  this  estate  must 
be  happy !  " 

From  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night  Coke  was  at  their 
disposal,  until,  "  after  tea  and  coffee  were  brought  in,"  they  retired, 
declining  his  offer  of  a  bed ;  and  they  mention  how,  throughout 
the  day,  they  were  especially  struck  by  the  remarkable  vitality  of 
their  host  and  his  unflagging  activity  of  mind  and  body ;  by  his 
fund  of  anecdote,  which  they  found  inexhaustible ;  and  by  his 
experiences  of  over  half  a  century  of  political  and  agricultural  life 
which  were  both  curious  and  absorbing.  "  During  this  delightful 
visit,"  the  writer  reiterates,  in  conclusion,  "  I  saw  many  things 
which  astonished  me ;  but  the  most  astonishing  of  all  is  the  owner 
of  this  noble  domain.  He  is  in  his  77th  year,  erect  and  noble  in  his 
appearance  ;  his  eye  is  not  dimmed  by  age,  his  memory  is  remark- 
ably good,  his  strength  scarcely  impaired.  The  exertions  of  the  day 
would  have  completely  knocked  up  most  men  of  60." 

In  view  of  what  follows,  this  testimony  respecting  Coke's  physical 
strength  has  a  special  interest. 

Although  Holkham  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  an  immunity 
from  the  poverty  which  was  crippling  other  districts,  there  was  one 
evil  to  which,  on  account  of  that  very  immunity,  it  was  all  the  more 
exposed.  Recognising  the  introduction  of  mechanical  labour  to 
be  a  cause  of  poverty  amongst  the  working  classes,  the  animosity 
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of  the  disaffected  was  directed  against  the  use  and  the  users  of 
machinery — Coke  being  well  known  to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of 
both.1  Bands  of  rioters,  exasperated  with  starvation  and  inflamed 
with  drink,  roamed  the  country,  armed  with  bludgeons,  their  faces 
hidden  under  cr£pe  veils,  destroying  all  the  machines  they  could 
find,  burning  the  ricks  and  farms  of  the  owners,  and  generally 
attacking  peaceful  countrymen.  Many  of  these  rioters  were  known 
to  belong  to  the  ruffianly  or  criminal  class ;  and  their  approach  in- 
spired terror  in  every  neighbourhood.  No  fife  was  safe,  no  pro- 
perty secure ;  and  the  more  prosperous  the  district,  the  richer  or 
more  industrious  a  tenant — and  thus  the  greater  the  probability  of 
machinery  being  employed — the  greater,  also,  the  consequent 
danger  of  attack. 

Owing  to  the  terrorised  state  of  the  country  Coke  was  unable  to 
leave  Norfolk  for  the  autumn  session  of  Parliament.  A  letter  written 
from  the  House  by  General  Trevor,  and  bearing  date  "  November 
10th,  1830,"  is  endorsed  by  Coke  "  Advice  bozo  to  attack  a  Mob" 
The  General  writes  : — 

"There  is  one  Ballot  to-day;  if  your  name  is  called,  your 
excuse  will  be  moved  for,  and  from  the  state  of  the  country, 
immediately  granted.  I  trust  you  will  not  suffer  from  the  great 
fatigue  you  are  undergoing,  I  wish  I  was  with  you  if  I  could  render 
the  smallest  assistance.  If  you  have  to  attack  a  Mob  with  the 
Constabulary  force,  attack  them  in  flank  and  break  their  line ; 
you  would  then  secure  the  ringleaders.  There  cannot  be  a  risk 
of  their  attacking  Holkham,  but  if  they  did,  the  wings  flank  the 
buildings  so  weD,  that  a  very  few  men  in  the  flank  windows  would 
stop  an  army.  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  as  often  as  possible 
how  you  all  are ;  and  perhaps  Lady  Anne  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  frequent  Bulletins." 

TTie  arrival  of  the  rioters  at  Holkham  was  constantly  expected, 
and  the  whole  neighbourhood  lived  in  a  state  of  suspense,  more 
especially  as  the  labourers  at  Warham  refused  to  be  sworn  as  special 
constables  to  quell  the  disturbance.  Not  far  from  Wells,  a  harmless 
weaver,  who  had  gone  to  church  one  Sunday  evening,  returned  to 
find  his  wife  and  daughter  half  dead  with  fright,  and  his  machinery, 
which  represented  all  his  means  of  livelihood,  strewn  in  fragments 
about  the  yard.  In  many  villages  the  farmers  coDected  together 
their  machines,  and,  in  order  to  deceive  the  rioters,  broke  these 
to  pieces  in  the  hope  of  thus  preserving  or  hiding  them,  preferring 
to  incur  the  minor  damage  thus  inflicted,  rather  than  risk  the  com- 

1  Coke  was  fiercely  attacked  for  his  large  farms  and  use  of  machinery  by  a  pamphleteer 
named  Burges. 
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plete  destruction  of  their  valuables  and  the  danger  to  their  own  lives 
at  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob,  if  they  were  found  with  machines 
in  their  possession.  Not  so  Henry  Abbott,  now  one  of  the  largest 
farmers  on  the  Holkham  estate.  As  of  yore,  a  man  of  determined 
character  and  somewhat  pugnacious  disposition,  he  and  his  son  both 
affected  the  style  of  dress  worn  in  France  at  the  period  of  the  first 
Revolution,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  long  after  the  costume  had 
become  otherwise  extinct,  they  wore  the  Hessian  boots,  leather 
breeches,  big  fobs,  long  pointed  coats,  wide  hats  and  bag  wigs  with 
which  one  is  familiar  in  pictures  of  the  sans-culottes.  Still  more,  his 
soul  matching  his  garb,  the  craven  spirit  of  his  neighbours  filled 
Abbott  with  contempt.  His  letter  to  Coke  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  year  that  King  WilUam  came  to 
the  throne. 

Henry  Abbott  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  Hond.  Sir,  "  Wickeh,  10th  Dee^  1830. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  communicating  to  you  what  has 
passed  within  the  last  fortnight  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
where  I  reside ;  with  the  exception  of  very  few  individuals — all 
have  taken  up  their  machines  and  placed  them  in  a  convenient 
situation  to  be  broken  on  the  first  alarm.  I  called  together  thirty- 
seven  men  who  were  constantly  employed  on  my  farm,  and  asked 
them — in  the  event  of  the  Mob  attempting  to  break  my  machines 
— if  they  would  firmly  stand  by  me  ?  To  their  everlasting  credit 
one  and  all  declared  they  would.  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  pro- 
curing fire-arms  (indeed  I  have  a  little  armoury)  and  pledged  my- 
self, with  so  true  and  faithful  a  band,  to  head  them.  On  one 
occasion  I  put  them  nearly  to  the  test.  Report  said  that  the  Mob 
were  at  South  Acre  and  were  coming  to  mine.  Instantly  they 
came  forward,  and  with  one  voice  declared  they  would  peril 
their  lives  in  my  defence,  and  in  the  same  moment  exclaimed, 
'  Thky  daks  not  come  ! ' 

"  Never  can  I  forget  their  fidelity. 

"  Now,  Sir,  hear  the  determination  of  one  who  reverefs]  and 
lookjs]  upon  you  as  the  dearest  friend  on  earth.  Sooner  would  I, 
at  the  head  of  my  gallant  and  faithful  men,  fall  and  be  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  my  property,  than  my  Boy  (who  I  hope  one 
day  to  succeed  me  at  Wicken)  shall  in  after  years  be  told — Yonr 
father  tamely  and  cowardly  submitted  to  the  destruction  of  his 
machines.  Tzr&ible  indeed  shall  be  their  reception  if  they  dare 
to  make  an  attack.  I  have  nightly  eight  men  watch  my  stables,  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  farm,  and  am  tolerably  on  the  alert 
myself;    my  machines  have  regularly  been  at  work,  and  shall 
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continue.  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  give  up  going  to  the 
Smithfield  Show  (owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  County) 
and  have  sold  my  two  fat  beasts  for  £72,  which  perhaps  may  be  as 
wise  as  risking  them  to  London. 

"  I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Ever  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

(Endorsed  by  Mr.  Coke,  "  H.  Abbott." 

"  1830,  Dec.  10. 

Hy.  Abbott. 

Riots.") 

But  Coke  adopted  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  insurgents  which 
appealed  to  him  more  than  the  suggestions  of  the  cautious  general 
or  the  warlike  farmer.  One  day  news  was  brought  to  him  that  a 
large  body  of  rioters  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  then  march- 
ing towards  Burnham,  attacking  farms  and  farmers,  and  leaving 
general  destruction  and  terror  in  its  wake.  He  at  once  ordered  his 
horse  and  gave  instructions  that  his  coach  was  to  drive  after  him, 
and  that,  in  it,  was  to  be  seated  Mr.  Collyer,  his  chaplain.  Thus 
followed,  and  accompanied  only  by  the  postillions  and  the  chaplain, 
he  rode  off  to  a  spot  where  he  was  told  that  he  could  intercept  the 
rioters.  Now,  whether  he  trusted  in  the  fact  that  his  personal 
influence  in  Norfolk  was  great,  or  whether  unmindful  of  his  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  a  lawless  mob  twenty-five  years  before,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  face  danger  with  the  reckless  courage  which  had 
characterised  his  younger  years,  is  not  explained  ;  all  we  are  told  is 
the  bare  statement  of  what  occurred. 

As  Coke  approached  Burnham,  he  saw  ahead  a  large  gang  of 
ruffianly  looking  men  armed  with  bludgeons  and  crowbars.  He 
thereupon,  turning  to  his  postillions,  ordered  them  to  keep  at  a  little 
distance  and  not  to  drive  up  unless  he  gave  the  signal.  Next, 
riding  alone  up  to  the  rioters,  he  drew  rein  in  their  pathway,  and 
demanded  peremptorily  how  they  dared  disturb  the  country  in  such 
a  disgraceful  manner  i  The  men,  astounded  at  his  sudden  appear- 
ance and  address,  hesitated,  and  were  lost.  Before  they  had  time  to 
collect  their  scattered  wits,  Coke  got  off  his  horse,  calmly  seized  two 
of  their  ringleaders  by  the  collar,  and,  all  the  while  rating  them 
soundly  for  their  conduct,  signed  to  his  carriage  to  drive  up.  So 
completely  was  the  mob  paralysed  by  this  bold  move,  that  they 
actually  suffered  four  of  their  party  to  be  placed  in  the  coach  and 
driven  off  to  Walsingham  gaol.  Still  more,  this  cool  and  determined 
action  had  a  permanent  effect.  Possibly  the  rioters  felt  that,  in 
being  routed  so  easily,  their  prestige  had  suffered ;  possibly  they 
considered  that  the  man  who,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  could  deal 
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with  a  gang  unaided,  was  not  to  be  faced  with  impunity ;  but  no 
more  machinery  was  destroyed  on  the  Holkham  estate,  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  thenceforward  completely  deserted  by  the  in- 
surgents.  This  was  the  last  time  Coke  was  ever  on  horseback.1 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  learn/9  wrote  the  Duke  of  Sussex  on  the 
26th  December,  "  that  matters  are  becoming  more  quiet  in  your 
neighbourhood,  but  alas,  examples  must  be  made  to  preserve 
order,  although  I  trust  much  will  be  done  to  evince  a  Disposition 
towards  relieving  the  Distresses  of  the  labouring  Poor,  who,  in 
many  places,  have  been  shamefully  neglected.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  His  Majesty  is  pretty  well,  except  his  suffering  severely 
from  Rheumatism  which  is  not  improved  by  the  Severity  of  the 
Weather.  The  intelligence  from  Paris  gives  hopes  that  things 
will  now  remain  quiet.  The  Conduct  of  the  King*  and  La  Fayette 
has  been  admirable,  and,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  National 
Guards,  publick  Confidence  will  most  probably  be  restored. 
Your  friend  Lord  Wellesley  is  in  attendance  here  and  he  is  ever/ 
day  my  neighbour  at  dinner,  and  we  often  talk  of  you  and  Lady 
Anne,  to  whom  I  beg  to  be  most  kindly  remembered.  I  enclose 
a  little  Note  to  her  to  prove  that  I  did  not  forget  her  son's  birthr 
day,  Whom  God  bless.  The  Toys  and  Books  were  to  be  sent  down 
for  the  Day,  and  I  have  no  Doubt  her  Ladyship  will  have  pleasure 
in  giving  them  to  my  Godson  from  me.-  With  every  sincere  wish 
and  Prayer  for  your  Happiness  and  Welfare,  Believe  me,  my  dear 

>  "  Your  very  sincere  friend, 

"Augustus  Frederick. 

*  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton." 

As  to  the  warlike  farmer  Abbott,  several  letters  from  him  to  Coke 
still  exist  which  are  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  Coke  was 
regarded  by  his  tenants,  and  of  the  trait  that  Abbott  himself  em- 
phasises— "  that  you  ever  take  things  as  they  are  meant  from  any 
individual,  however  humble."  In  view  of  which  fact,  Abbott 
occasionally  ventures  to  expatiate  in  homely  language  upon  his 
own  happiness  in  having  become  Coke's  tenant.  "  To  you,"  he  says 
in  one  letter,  "  I  owe  the  situation  I  hold ;  to  you  I  am  indebted 
for  all  which  appears  prosperous  around ;   when  I  sometimes  cast 

1  I  have  given  the  above  account  without  comment,  at  it  stands  recorded  bj  Mr. 
ICeppel  in  a  scrap-book  at  Holkham.  In  view  of  the  very  different  behaviour  of  the 
rioters  towards  Coke  in  1815,  and  the  uncontrollable  violence  of  the  gangs  of  rioter* 
throughout  the  country  in  1830,  it  seems  remarkable  that  Coke's  personal  influence  m 
this  instance  should  have  been  exerted  with  such  happy  effect.  But  since  Mr.  Kcpp«l  * 
memorandum  of  the  story  bears  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  he  was  certainly  in  a  positua 
to  test  its  accuracy,  and  hit  evidence  may  be  accepted  as  incontrovertible. 

*  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  French  Chamber, 
August  7th,  1830. 
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an  eye  over  the  occupation,  I  am  almost  in  wonder  that  it  should 
have  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  known  to  you.  Were  a 
stranger  to  read  this  letter  the  inference  might  be,  *  the  Man  who 
wrote  it  has  a  favour  to  ask  ! '  To  that,  Sir,  I  put  a  decided  negative ; 
for,  as  regards  myself,  your  generous  kindnesses  have  anticipated 
every  wish  of  my  heart."  And  these  opinions  it  appears  that 
Abbott  was  prepared,  if  occasion  required,  to  uphold  in  a  some- 
what forcible  manner.  The  following  letter  from  him  to  Coke 
was  written,  apparently,  under  conditions  of  great  agitation ;  in 
the  original,  all  punctuation  and  capital  letters  are  omitted,  and  the 
sentences  are  divided  only  by  long,  heavy  dashes. 

Henry  Abbott  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"Castlb  Acre, 
"  Hond.  Sir,  "  ***.  4'* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  on  a  circumstance  which  con- 
cerns me  much — it  happened  on  Saturday,  I  met  Thomas  Moore, 
Senr,  at  the  Publick  Dinner  table,  in  the  Angel  room — when  I 
received  from  him  as  unjust  and  unmerited  an  attack  as  you  can 
conceive — amongst  many  other  observations  that  I  told  Lord 
Lynedocke  (and  I  had  often  told  you  the  same)  my  farm  was  let 
to  me  too  cheap,  by  four  or  five  hundred  a  year. 

"  Now,  Sir,  if  I  ever  said  to  you  or  to  any  of  your  noble  friends 
I  rented  an  extensive  Occupation  under  you  on  liberal  terms — if 
gratitude  for  your  favours  draw  from  me  expressions  dictated  by 
remembrance  of  your  kindness — is  it  to  be  borne  I  am  to  be 
publicly  taunted — (for  what  very  few  of  your  tenants  ever  had 
manly  feeling  enough  in  their  composition  to  acknowledge) — 
is  it  to  be  borne,  I  repeat,  that  this,  or  the  expressions  I  used 
lately  at  a  Publick  dinner — that  it  was  a  happiness  and  a  blessing 
to  live  under  Mr.  Coke — should  draw  upon  my  head  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  Holkham  tenantry  ?  Nay,  when  I  avowed  I  held 
your  farm  and  was  under  an  obligation — not  for  the  terms  alone 
but  for  your  giving  me  the  preference — Moore  told  me  /  had  not 
the  preference — for  my  brother  it  was  intended,  and  not  me. 
Much  more  I  could  add,  but  I  forbear.  This  you  may  rest  assured 
of,  be  received  such  a  dressing  from  me  as  he  will  not  easily  forget. 
Had  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  rose  from  the  table, 
/  should  have  levelled  him  in  a  moment — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I 
feel  it  due  to  myself  to  lay  this  matter  before  you. 

"  I  remain,  Hond,  Sir, 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  H.  Abbott* 
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"  I  admitted  to  Moore  my  farm  might  have  been  let  for 
higher  rent,  but  I  denied  the  assertion  of  ever  having  said  to  any 
one  it  was  worth  more  by  four  or  five  hundred  a  Tear." 

In  one  matter  Coke  earned  the  outspoken  gratitude  of  the  poorer 
daises  :  he  was  held  to  have  been  principally  instrumental  in  securing 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax;1  while  he  endorsed  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's opinion  that  the  landowners  had  aggravated  the  burdens  from 
which  the  masses  were  suffering.  "  The  landed  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons/'  he  said,  "  was  the  great  supporters  of  extravagance 
and  profusion,  and  the  landed  proprietors  had  only  themselves  to 
thank  when  it  reacted  on  themselves  by  reducing  their  agricultural 
interest " 

Throughout  the  country  daily  the  clamour  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  increased.  The  establishment  of  a  popular  Government  in 
France  under  Louis  Philippe  heightened  the  ferment. 

"  The  House  of  Commons/'  urged  Coke,  "  is  the  representative 
of  the  aristocracy  rather  than  the  people.  ...  It  will  come  to 
what  Lord  Chatham  said  : '  If  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
reform  themselves,  Reform  would  come  from  without  with  a 
vengeance.'  I  believe  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  this  will  take 
place.  No  one  is  more  attached  to  the  three  estates  of  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  than  I  am.  But  the  aristocracy  have  shown 
themselves  a  base  and  servile  set ;  they  have  loaded  the  country 
with  800  millions  of  debt.  This  has  been  done  by  want  of  repre- 
sentation and  the  borough-mongering  system.  If  the  people 
themselves  could  have  spoken,  would  they  have  placed  the  country 
in  that  situation  ?  .  .  .  The  aristocracy  are  trying  to  take  away 
from  the  people  all  their  rights  and  independence.  .  .  .  It  is  they 
who  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  quarter  themselves  upon  the 
tithes  and  taxes  of  the  people.    The  borough-mongering  system 

1  "ToT.  W.  Coke,  Eta.,  die  country  it  principally  indebted  for  the  repeat  of  the 
Malt-Tax.  He  wit  urged  by  Ministers  to  bring  on  the  question  of  repealing  the  Malt- 
Tax  before  the  Property-Tax  was  decided  $  but,  said  Mr.  C.  at  the  Norfolk  County  Meet- 
ing, *  I  knew  their  manoeuvres  too  well.  I  knew  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  Property- 
Tax,  the  war  Malt-Tax  mutt  go  too  ;  the  tame  majority  would  carry  both,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  risque  the  event  before  the  proper  season. *  M 

Hence  the  Terse  in  A  Poetical  Efistie  to  Lord  QaxHtreagh — 

Had  C — ke,  not  wary  of  your  dealing, 

And  that  you  were  a  march  [ifr]  for  ttealing, 

Taken  his  own  time  for  repealing, 

And  known  your  tricks  too  well, 
Still,  still  had  malt,  and  beer,  and  ale, 
Been  dear,  as  during  war,  for  sale, 
And  Barley-growers  wept  the  tale, 

"How  bad  will  barley  tell  1" 
{The  Late  Session  of  the  House  of  Common,  printed  for  J.  Ridgway  and  Sons,  Piccadilly, 

P.  S*0 
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and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  have  combined  to  effect  the 
wont  purpose* ;  In  the  church  itself,  the  most  pious,  the  most 
exemplary  in  their  lives  and  conduct  are  marked  and  proscribed. 
Look  at  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  is  a  signal  instance 
of  this  disgraceful  fact,  that  if  a  man  has  a  conscientious  principle 
of  toleration  and  liberality  to  carry  him  to  the  next  world,  he 
must  be  content  to  be  restrained  from  advancement  in  this."  .  .  .* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  opposition  to  Reform  was  the  death- 
blow to  his  Ministry.  Parliament  reassembled  on  November  2nd, 
and,  a  fortnight  later,  the  Duke  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
nine  in  the  lower  House,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  resign.  After 
an  absence  of  twenty-three  years  from  power,  the  Whigs  again  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  take  over  the  management  of  the  realm 
under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Grey.  The  Cabinet  was  strengthened 
by  the  adhesion  of  two  Canningite  Tories,  Lord  Melbourne8  and 
Lord  Palmerston,8  while  Brougham,  versatile,  able  and  eccentric, 
became  Lord  Chancellor. 

Henry  Stephenson  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

**  5,  Arlington  St., 

"  My  Dear  Coke,  *  M*  2 a,  1830. 

"The  Cabinet  is  settled,  and  the  Ministers  kiss  hands 
to-day.  In  the  language  of  the  play-bills  the  Characters  are  cast, 
the  company  is  certainly  effective  for  strength  and  talent,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  names  in  this  political  Drama  are  wrongly 
placed.  This  may  be  remedied  after  they  have  had  a  rehearsal 
or  two.  The  first  great  point  to  achieve  was  to  collect  the  com- 
pany together  and  commence  a  performance.  And  it  is  very 
creditable  to  the  skill,  industry  and  ability  of  the  Chief  Manager 
that  he  has  been  enabled  in  so  short  a  time  to  arrange  the 
parts. 

"  Joking  apart,  all  circumstances  considered,  although  there 
may  be  some  names  open  to  criticism,  yet,  taking  the  whole  to- 
gether, it  is  a  Ministry  that  can  do  much  good,  and  one  which 
I  think  will  be  popular  with  the  country.  But  then  it  must  gal- 
lantly and  without  reserve  [throw  ?]  itself  upon  the  Country 
at  large,  and  steer  its  course  by  the  three  principles  on  which 
it  is  avowedly  formed — Economy,   Reform  and  Peace.     The 

1  Speeches  quoted  in  the  Norwich  Mercury  and  the  East  Anglian,  October,  1830. 

1  William  Lamb,  second  Viscount  Melbourne  (1784-1848),  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
1827  \  Home  Secretary,  1830;  Prime  Minister  in  1834,  and  again  in  1835, tl^  1841. 

*  Henry  John  Temple,  third  Viscount  Palmerston  (1784-1865),  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Secretary  of  War,  1809-28 ;  Home  Secretary,  1831  $  Prime  Minister, 
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triumph  to  the  Whigs  and  to  their  principles  is  great,  and  also 
to  Lord  Grey ;  for  during  the  last  ten  years  many  of  their  prin- 
ciples have  been  reluctantly,  but  of  necessity,  adopted  and  carried 
by  their  Political  opponents,  and  Lord  Grey  is  now  by  the  voice 
of  the  Country  and  the  vote  of  Parliament  forced  into  Power. 
He  has  before  him  the  means  for  great  and  splendid  exertions. 
I  think  it  advisable  that  he  should  make  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  finds  the  Country  and  its  affairs,  and  then, 
steadily  and  systematically,  proceed  with  the  remedies.  This 
cannot  too  frequently  be  brought  before  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
the  people — namely,  the  exact  condition  to  which  the  Tory  system 
and  the  last  ministers  have  reduced  the  Empire. 

"  Brougham  is  Lord  High  Chancellor — well — if  he  will  throw 
from  his  mind  all  nonsensical  pamphlets,  writing,  and  all  the 
various  extensive  pursuits  which  have  hitherto  dissipated  his 
attention,1  and  if  he  will  concentrate  his  energies  and  direct  them 
to  the  judicial  business  of  his  Court — reform  the  abuses  of  it, 
and  undertake  remodelling  with  prudence,  moderation  and  care 
the  whole  of  the  judicial  establishment  of  the  country,  he  will 
indeed  be  a  benefactor,  and  earn  an  immortality — splendid  and 
glorious. 

"This  great  career  is  open  to  him.  He  has  no  competitor 
who  can  interfere  or  thwart  him.  He  is  at  the  head  of  everything 
connected  with  law,  and  I  confess  I  feel  such  an  interest  in  him, 
and  such  admiration  for  his  prodigious  intellectual  powers,  that 
I  shall  watch  his  progress  with  great  anxiety,  and  shall  feel  mor- 
tified if  he  disappoints  my  expectations.  I  hear  doubts  from 
many  that  he  will  never  be  steady,  never  settle  into  the  calm, 
sagacious  Judge.  I  reply  to  these  doubters — have  patience, 
see  what  he  does  ;  how  he  conducts  himself  before  you  condemn. 

"  I  have  run  into  a  long  letter.  I  begin  to  feel  a  great  interest 
in  events  and  affairs  as  they  are  now  passing  before  me.  The 
times  are  exciting ;  I  am  proud  of  my  party,  and  cannot  help 
feeling  elated  that  no  dirty  job,  no  intrigues  of  faction,  has  brought 
them  into  Power ;  and  that  the  regeneration  and  restoration 
of  the  country  are  thus  committed  to  the  judgment  and  abilities 
of  those  whom  I  have  looked  up  to  all  my  life.  I  think  Albemarle 
will  not  be  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  but  Master  of  the  Horse. 

"  Affectionately, 

"H.  Stephenson. 

1  Brougham's  miscellaneous  writings  are  upon  an  almost  incredible  variety  of  subject 
and  number  133.  Rogers  remarked  of  him  :  "  There  goes  Solon,  Lrcurgvt,  Demostheaa, 
Archimedes,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Chesterfield  and  a  great  many  more  in  one  pott- 
chaise.".  And  CCcmneU's  gibe  ran :  "  If  Brougham  knew  a  little  of  Uw  he  would  ksow 
a  little  of  everything." 
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"  I  have  just  feasted  my  eye  with  seeing  Brougham  sit  as 
Chancellor  in  the  Lords,  and  Grey  as  Prime  Minister.  Albemarle 
is  Master  of  the  Horse." 

(Endorsed  by  Mr.  Coke, 

"  1830,  Nov.  zznd 

Hy.  Stephenson  upon  Lord  Grey 
coming  into  Power  "  ; 
and,  lower, 

"  Hy.  Stephenson  upon  politicks.") 

"  Lord  Grey,"  said  Coke,  "  came  into  power  on  the  three  words 
— Peace,  Economy  and  Reform.  That  he  economised  was  proved 
by  the  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  nearly  three  millions  after 
he  had  been  in  office  two  years."1  The  long  absence  of  the  Whigs 
from  office,  however,  had  made  them  better  at  criticism  than  adminis- 
tration, and  they  found  it  hard  to  settle  down  into  harness,  while 
Brougham,  whom  many  of  the  Whigs  would  have  excluded  from 
office  had  they  dared,  rendered  himself  as  unpopular  with  his  new 
colleagues  as  he  had  been  on  the  Bench. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  when  Parliament  reassembled,  the 
Ministry  made  known  its  intention  to  produce  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  the  day  for  the  introduction  of  this  was  fixed 
for  the  1st  of  March.  Petition  after  petition  with  regard  to  the 
great  crisis  was  prepared  throughout  the  country,  and  universal 
excitement  prevailed  as  the  day  approached.  The  first  reading 
paaeed  without  much  opposition,  the  struggle  being  deferred  till 
the  second  reading  took  place  on  March  21st.  In  the  fullest  House 
ever  known,  with  six  hundred  members  present,  the  Bill  secured 
a  majority  of  one,  and  all  England  illuminated  at  the  news.  But  the 
Bill  was  defeated  in  Committee,  and  on  April  22nd  Parliament 
dissolved  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  scene  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  The  Dissolution  at  this  crisis  ensured  the  passing  of  the 
Bill.  In  July  the  Ministers  found  themselves  in  a  majority  of  136, 
but  every  detail  of  the  measure  was  forthwith  contested  by  its  oppo- 
nents, who  hoped  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  members  as  the 
summer  went  by. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  closing  debates  on  the  Bill  that 
Lord  John  Russell  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  certain  words  in  the 
House  which  were  ever  afterwards  cited  against  him.  "  In  my 
opinion,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  when  referring  to  the  Bill, 
"  so  far  as  Ministers  are  concerned,  /  look  upon  this  as  a  final  measure." 
It  was  instantly  assumed  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  Reform 
that  he  meant  by  these  words  to  express  his  opinion  that,  with  the 

•  *  Speech,  December  15th,  1832. 
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passing  of  the  Bill  then  under  consideration,  the  era  of  Reform 
would  be  closed  in  England — that  enough  would  then  have  been 
done  in  the  way  of  change  for  all  time.  By  the  extreme  opponents 
of  Reform  his  speech  was  looked  upon  as  a  Ministerial  pledge  against 
further  change.  By  both  factions  it  was  referred  to  as  his  "  Finality 
Declaration/'  and  won  for  him  the  nickname  of  "  Finality  Jack."1 

A  strange  fact  in  connection  with  this  incident  is  that  he  was 
wrongly  reported  and  had  never  made  use  of  the  words  with  which 
he  was  accredited,  and  which  caused  the  zeal  of  thousands  of  the 
Whigs  to  ooze  out.  Both  Coke  and  Lord  Albemarle  attested  that 
the  expression  had  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him,  and  that  this 
was  a  fact  of  which  all  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  were  well 
aware.  Both  urged  him  most  earnestly  to  contradict  the  report ; 
but  his  temper  prevented  him  doing  so,  and  his  only  reply  to  such 
remonstrances  was :  "  Well,  if  they  choose  to  say  I  said  it,  I  mil  not 
take  the  trouble  to  contradict  them." 

Thus,  many  years  afterwards,  when  Lord  John  undertook  further 
schemes  of  Reform  he  was  accused  of  having  broken  a  solemn 
pledge ;  and  so  firmly  was  the  false  report  of  his  speech  credited, 
that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  history.  One  of  the  terms  of  praise 
applied  to  Coke  ten  years  after  the  incident  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  was  that  Coke  "was  always  a  Reformer,  a  progressive 
Reformer,  no  finality  man  /  " 

On  March  7th,  while  the  Bill  still  dragged  on  its  course,  a  daughter 
was  born  to  Coke,  who  was  subsequently  christened  Margaret 
Sophia ;  and  this  event  once  more  elicited  cordial  congratulations 
from  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Sussex.  "  It  proves,"  wrote  the 
former  in  repetition  of  his  previous  remarks  on  a  similar  occasion, 
"  that  you  do  justice  to  the  warm  interest  I  take  in  everything  that 
concerns  you  and  yours  "  ;  while  the  latter,  eager  in  the  cause  of 
Reform,  wrote  that  he  "  prayed  that  Lady  Anne's  health  will  con- 
tinue to  improve,  and  enable  you  to  come  up  and  give  your  vote 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  will  then  remain  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  do  their  Duty,  and  I  hope  every  one  will  do 
it  as  faithfully  and  steadily  as  I  shall." 

All  the  Royal  Family,  except  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  were  said  to 
be  against  the  Bill,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Court  were  known  to  be 
violent  anti-Reformers.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  at  length 
shown  himself  in  his  true  colours.  Years  before,  in  January,  1821, 
Creevey  related  how  "  Slice  of  Gloucester  at  Holkham  ten  days 
ago,  with  royal  solemnity  declared  himself  a  Radical ! "  But  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  from  the  first,  appears  to  have  suspected  his  cousin's 
protestations,  and  wrote  to  Coke  dubiously  :  "  How  sound  my  cousin's 
Whig  principles  ate  remains  to  be  seen  I  "    This  point  was  not  long 

1  The  Epoch  of  Reform,  by  Jurtin  McCarthy,  p.  78. 
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left  in  doubt,  for  the  Duke  left  the  Whigs  on  the  Reform  question. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  their  wishes,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  had 
great  influence  with  the  King ;  but  confident  of  success  in  all  other 
respects  connected  with  this  measure,  the  Duke  wrote  to  Coke 
privately  that  he  was  nervous  lest  Lord  Grey  should  lack  in  firmness^ 
and  "  be  paralized  by  too  nice  a  sense  of  Delicacy  "  ever  to  succeed 
in  carrying  the  great  question. 

On  June  4th,  1832,  all  fears  were  set  at  rest ;  the  Bill  at  last  passed 
the  Lords  ;  and  Coke  wrote  to  congratulate  Lord  Grey,  who  rephed 
in  a  letter,  dated  June  7th  :  "  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  repetition 
of  your  kindness.  It  is  the  unbidden  approbation  of  men  like  you 
that  I  feel  to  be  most  valuable." 

This  great  historical  event  was  afterwards  commemorated  by 
Chantrey  in  a  bas-relief  which  now  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Holkham. 
In  it  King  William  is  represented  as  a  slim  King  John  signing  Magna 
Charta,  while  in  the  stern  warriors  grouped  around  him  may  be 
recognised  admirable  portraits  of  Coke  and  other  peaceable  civilian 
Reformers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  are  somewhat  discon- 
certingly portrayed  in  the  coats  of  mail  and  the  costume  appropriate 
to  the  warlike  barons  of  King  John. 

No  one  had  shown  a  greater  anxiety  for  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  than  had  Lafayette. 

"  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  telj  you,"  he  wrote  to  Coke,  "  that 
I  take  the  most  lively  and  sympathetic  interest  in  your  happy 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  the  progressive  consequences  which 
I,  with  you,  delight  to  anticipate.  A  Union  between  the  Patriots 
of  both  Nations  may  ensure  the  Emancipation  of  Europe." 

And  the  news  of  this  event,  from  which  he  anticipated  results 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  Continent,  he  appears  to 
have  learnt  first  from  Christopher  Hughes,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
England,  and  who,  forthwith,  carried  the  General's  delighted  con- 
gratulations to  Coke. 

On  March  3rd,  1830,  Mr.  Hughes  had  resumed  his  post  at  Stock- 
holm, a  post  which  he  was  destined,  with  a  brief  interval,  to  hold 
till  1845,  three  years  before  his  death.  Throughout' this  period, 
however,  he  constantly  visited  Holkham,  where,  as  he  relates,  he 
ever  found  "  Hearts  to  be  'trumps — for  I  io  know  their  power  chez 
vous  \ "  while  the  length  of  his  letters  to  Coke  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease as  the  years  went  by.  "  How  I  am  gossiping  to  you  !  "  he 
says  in  one  letter,  "and  I  meant  to  write  you  but  a  few  words  like 
one  of  Swift's  Laputians,  to  prevent  your  entirely  forgetting  me ! 
You  have  so  many  things  to  do  and  think  of  that  I  should  be  sorry 
to  tax  you  to  scribble  to  me  ;  but  still  I  am  determined  not  to  glide 
entirely  out  of  your  thoughts,  if  an  occasional  flap  may  serve  to 
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preserve  me  my  cherished  corner  in  the  hearts  of  such  dear  and  estim- 
able persons  as  my  friends  at  Holkham."  And  he  assures  Coke 
cheerfully :  "  I  seem  what  I  am,  and  I  am  what  I  seem,  a  little  cracked, 
perhaps.  Give  my  love  to  Dalrymple  [the  Doctor  at  the  Norwich 
Lunatic  Asylum],  but  with  head  and  heart  sound  enough  to  value 
you,  my  dear  Sir  !  " 

In  1832  he  proposed  a  second  visit  to  Holkham,  in  company  with 
Chantrey. 

Christopher  Hughes  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

M  London,  Sunday  nighty 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Coke,  "  M  ^.,.1832. 

"  I  got  to  town  only  on  Friday  (the  2d  Nov.)  it  would  have 
suited  my  plans  to  remain  in  London  still  a  few  days ;  but  whose 
plans  can  equal  those  of  the  great  artist  ?  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Chantrey, 
some  days  before  getting  to  town,  enclosing  to  him  your  're- 
maining letter ' ;  and  saying  that  I  should  be  happy  to  return 
to  Holkham  with  him !  I  found  a  letter  from  him  (for  he  is  a 
practical  man)  ready  and  waiting  for  me  at  the  Swedish  Minister's, 
appointing  me  to  appear  at  his  studio  yesterday  at  2  o'clock; 
as  I  did  with  my  son  and  young  George  Walgrave  (the  son  of  the 
Dissenter). 

"  I  found  at  the  immortal  stone-cutter's  Sir  F.  Burdett  and 
some  young  ladies,  whose  faces  were  in  admirable  contrast  with 
the  Parian  works  and  wonders  of  the  artist.  These  *  Red  Rover* ' 
as  I  heard,  were  the  daughters  of  the  illustrious  Baronet.  They 
certainly  are  not  Beauties  !  Chantrey  introduced  me  to  the  stal- 
wart Sir  Francis ;  and  he  was  civil — not  more  than  civil — to  my 
Yankee  Excellency.  I  would  not  give  you  for  a  score  of  such  men, 
and  Fd  throw  in  a  half-score  of  another  very  great  Friend  of  yours, 
whom  you  idolize  and  I  don't,  and  he  (this  last)  is  not  the  King 
of  Holland  nor  the  Queen  !!!!!!! 

"  Sir  Francis*  visit  to  Phidias  was  to  arrange  to  go  to  Holk- 
ham in  the  same  carriage  !  Chantrey  preferred  me,  and  I  prefer 
Chantrey ;  so  the  Majority  was  against  the  Baronet,  which  Croumei 
my  wishes  and  Anchored  Sir  Frank !  He,  you  know,  respects 
the  Majority — a  good  principle.  Mr.  Chantrey  had  a  bed  and  all 
ready  f  pr  me ;  but,,  as  I  don't  wish  to  repose  in  a  Sarcophagus 
yet  a  while,  I  preferred  sleeping  at  my  own  lodgings,  and  therefore 
he  is  to  call  for  me  on  Tuesday  mqrning  the  6th,  at  6  o'clock, 
and  we  sleep  wherever  he  likes  on  the  way  (I  hope  it  will  be  at 
some  place  that  Mrs.  Chantrey  would  approve).  We  stop  ten 
minutes  at  Docking  to  see  Charles1  (who  starts  for  school  to- 

1  Charles  John,  eldest  ton  of  Christopher  Hughes 
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morrow  evening,  Monday,  by  *  Red  Rover  *),  and  we  hope  to  be 
at  Holkham  on  Wednesday  morning  the  7th  by  a  quarter  before 
ten  o'clock. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  S.  by  Charles  and  request  him  to  order 
horses  for  us,  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment ;  for  as  I 
have  induced  Mr.  Chantrey  to  take  the  Lynn  to  Docking  Road 
(on  my  account),  he  might  Hammer,  and  Chissel,  and  Cast  me  if 
horses  wete  not  ready,  to  take  us  on,  punctually.  The  amount 
of  all  this  is  I  go  with  Mr.  Chantrey ;  and  we  hope  to  see  you 
(may  I  find  ye  all  as  I  left  you  I)  on  Wednesday  next-— before  10 
o'clock. 

"  I  gave  my  lines  to  Wenny*s  love  (my  little  Margarette)  on 
Friday  morning,  and  I  never  could  write  straight  without  (or 
with)  them !  Maggie  was  delighted  with  Lady  Anne's  letter ; 
and  she  dreams  of  Wenny  and  Baby  and  loves  you  all  I  She  beats 
the  Mansfield  brood  all  hollow,  they  were  all  as  much  in  love  with 
her  as  Wenny  was — and  I  think  that  will  do !  As  for  Charles, 
everybody  takes  him  for  my  brother  (my  eldest  brother),  no  one 
will  believe  that  he  is  not  15,  and  I  doubt  it  myself.  He  is  too 
grave.  He  was  much  happier  and  gayer  with  the  noble  Boys 
at  Holkham  !  But  he  will  soon  be  in  the  Good  Neighbourhood, 
and  as  I  shall  soon  be  there  also,  I  think  I'll  close  my  work  ! 

"  I  passed  an  hour,  to-day,  with  an  old  and  most  amiable  friend 
— Joseph  Bonaparte  !  He  sent  for  me,  and  was  as  kind  and  un- 
affected as  when  I  knew  him  in  America.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
a  more  good-hearted  and  gentle-mannered  man !  I  have  now 
known  him  and  corresponded  with  him  since  18 15  ;  and  I  have 
never  known  a  more  worthy  private  Gentleman  or  a  kinder 
friend.  He  is  the  living  image  of  his  Great  Brother  ;  why  is  not 
he  also  living  ?  We  cannot  ask  his  executioners ;  for  by  an  in- 
version of  the  usual  order  of  Nature,  the  Executioner  died  before 
the  condemned.  Whose  miseries  were  the  greater  ?  That  is  the 
question !  The  miseries  of  the  one  compelled  him  to  be  his  own 
Executioner ! — Mad !  Faugh  !  I'll  not  believe  it !  King  Joseph 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow ;  and  I  shall  do  so  !  He 
asked  Charles  also  !  I  refused  for  Charles  !  He  must  to  Docking 
to  his  Books  (tell  that  to  Tom  and  Edward ;  but  they  are  very 
studious  always).  Now  here  I  played  the  Yankee  !  !  !  Intentions 
of  Kings  are  construed  into  orders ;  but  we  Jonathans  do  not 
understand  such  orders/  nor  any  orders — but  such  as  emanate 
from  those  whom  we  elect  to  command  us !  and  when  we  find 
their  orders  uncomfortable,  why  we  elect  others  in  their  places, 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  only  and  the  real  way  of  governing  men ; 
id  est,  let  them  govern  themselves. 

"  Good  night !    God  bless  ye  ;  and  keep  you  as  you  are.    With 
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homage  to  Lady  Anne ;  kind  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
•   Stanhope  and  lore  to  the  blue-eyed  baby, 

"  I  am  unalterably  your  friend, 

"Christopher  Hughes. 

"  N.B.— I  have  been,  in  fact;  but  one  day  in  town,  that  is 

yesterday.    So  I  hare  called  on  no  one  and  seen  no  one  but  the 

immortal  Chantrey.    I  mutt  reserve  my  round  of  visits  to  your 

great  men  (if  I  have  time,  which  I  doubt)  till  my  return  ;  and  my 

1 '  return  must  be  very  soon — I  mean  to  London  and  then  to  Sweden. 

"  C.  H.  (as  great  a  man  as  the  best  of  them  alL 
I  like  his  natural  manners !  the  true  ones!)" 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  during  this  visit  to  Hoik- 
ham,  Coke  accepted  die  guardianship  of  bis  young  son,  Charles  John 
Hughes*  aged  fourteen,  whom  he  intended  to  leave  at  school  at 
Docking,  in  Norfolk.  The  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Hughes  on  receiving 
Coke's  consent  was  so  great  that  he  at  once  wrote  off  to  inform 
Laf  byette  of  the  circumstance,  and  next  found  further  employment 
lor  his  indefatigable  pen. 

Christopher  Hughes  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

u  My  dear  Mr.  Coke,  "Holkhah,  Novemier  14/*,  1832. 

"  I  have  made  copies  of  General  Lafayette's  letters  to  mc 
and  to  my  son,  which  were  enclosed  in  the  prefixed  autograph 
of  the  noble-hearted  Patriot  (the  affectionate  friend  to  and  Hero 
of  both  Worlds)  to  you,  his  true  and  consistent  and  constant 
fellow-labourer,  in  the  great  and  glorious  cause  of  free  Principles, 
well-regulated  Liberty,  and  the  rights  of  your  Fellow-men. 

"  They  may,  some  years  hence,  be  interesting  reliques  to  your 
son  ;  and  may  call  to  his  recollection  his  Father's  sincerely  attached 
and  devoted  American  Friend 

"  Christopher  Hughes, 

"  U.  States  Charge  d'affaires 

in 
Sweden." 

General  Lafayette  to  Charles  John  Hughes. 

"  My  dear  Charles  John, 

"  These  lines  are  from  your  father's  Friend,  your  Grand- 
Father'*  brother  in  arms,  an  affectionate  Mourner  for  your 
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excellent  Mother.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  paternal 
guardianship  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Coke  has  very  kindly  accepted ; 
it  cheers  my  heart  to  join  your  own  family  in  anticipation  of  the 
progress  in  your  studies,  and  the  future  destinies  that  will  mark  you 
as  one  of  the  most  worthy  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  a  mighty 
word,  indeed,  as  it  is  the  paramount  country  of  wisdom,  virtue 
and  true  republicanism.  I  partake  in  the  parental  gratitude  for 
the  kind  Mr.  Coke.  My  best  wishes  attend  you,'  and  I  am  most 
cordially, 

"  Your  old  friend, 

"  Lafayette." 

"La  Grange,  Nivemher,  i8|z." 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  General  Lafayette  to  Christopher  Hughes 

at  Holkbam. 

"My  dear  Sir,  L*  Grange,  Nov.  ii/J,  1832. 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  friendly  and  in- 
teresting communications,  the  mere  date  of  which  would  be  with 
me  a  recommendation,  for  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Coke. 
The  personal  and  political  information  you  give  me  have  been 
highly  welcome,  in  no  point  more  than  in  the  judicious  temporary 
disposal  of  your  children.  The  Vicinity  of  Holkham  and  kind 
attention  of  Mr.  Coke  seem  to  me  a  most  happy  circumstance 
of  your  son's  life.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  congratulate  Charles 
John  upon  it. — I  wish  his  name-sake1  had  thought  a  little  of  Fin- 
land during  the  Polish  contest,  nor  did  I  refrain  from  a  hint 
on  the  occasion ;  but  received  no  answer.  His  sagacity  must, 
however,  warn  him  of  the  insincerity  of  legitimate  professions  and 
the  fitness  in  his  own  case  of  European  Emancipation. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  on  Politics  to  one  who  knows  how  to  read 
public  papers ;  they  tell  more  than  volumes.  Much  debating 
fa  foreseen  in  the  course  of  the  month.  But  I  hope  from  your 
affection  to  us  and  your  dislike  of  the  sea1  that  we  shall  meet; 
and  that  before  it  is  over.  I  shall  return  to  town  on  the  15th. 
Emily  is  gone  this  very  day  to  Avignon,  where  my  grand-daughter, 
Matilda  Pusy,  is  on  the  point  to  make  me  for  the  tenth  time, 
a  Great-grand-father,  so  well  her  sister  and  cousin  have  already 
increased  the  family  roll.  Clementina  is  at  last  recovered  from 
her  tedious  cholera  convalescence.  My  son  and  the  present 
inhabitants  of  La  Grange  charge  me  with  their  best  thanks  and 
regards. 


1  Charles  John — Charles  XIV,  King  of  Sweden,  my  son's  godfather.— C.  Huohi*. 
s  That  I  should  return  to  my  diplomatic  post  at  Stockholm  over  the  Continent— as  I 
shall  do.— C.  Hvqims. 
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"  Your  account  of  Mr.  Coke,  his  Lady,  Children  and  all  Hoik- 
ham  life  could  not  but  inhance  my  great  desire  of  a  visit  to  him. 
But  I  am  so  much  interwoven  in  public  concerns  of  the  times, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  my  Post.  Among  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  trip  to  Holkham,  I  feel  much  curiosity  to  see  its  fine 
farms,  and  that  fine  breed  of  Cattle,  which  I  only  know  from 
the  very  acceptable  but  diminutive  specimen  given  me  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Faterson,  who  had  no  patience  to  wait  for  a  proper 
time  of  nubility ;  for  it  is  not  owing  to  Climate  or  pasture ; 
as  you  know,  the  size  of  the  American  cattle  is  as  large,  if  not  larger 
than  in  Europe ;  forgive  this  digression  of  a  farmer,  instead  of 
Belgian  and  Dutch  Diplomacy ;  I  consider  these  small  cows  are 
double  keep-sakes.  .  .  ." 

Probably  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  Coke  decided  to  send  a 
Devon  bull  and  two  cows  out  to  La  Grange  as  a  present  to  Lafayette. 
Thence  arose  a  funny  incident. — As  Mr.  Hughes  was  returning  to 
Stockholm  via  France  the  following  year,  Coke  requested  him  to 
forward  instructions  from  Lafayette  respecting  the  shipping  of  these 
cattle.  Lafayette,  unaware  of  this,  meanwhile  sent  full  instructions 
to  Holkham  addressed  to  Mr.  Hughes.  His  letter  arrived  after 
Hughes  had  left  for  the  Continent,  and  Coke,  not  knowing  that  it 
contained  an  urgent  message  for  himself,  forwarded  it  to  Brussels. 

In  Brussels,  again,  it  arrived  after  Mr.  Hughes  had  left,  and  was 
sent  on  by  Adair,  now  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Belgium,  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  thence  Hughes  sent  it  back  to  Adair,  in- 
tending him  to  forward  it  promptly  to  Coke  ;  but  Hughes  having 
omitted  to  send  any  explanation  with  it,  the  mysterious  communi- 
cation caused  Adair,  the  greatest  perplexity.  Having  pondered 
solemnly  over  it,  he  dispatched  it  with  an  official  statement  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  which,  in  turn,  after  mature  deliberation,  failed  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  Finally,  after  all  this  commotion,  Hughes's 
belated  explanation  reached  Adair,  who  hastily  sent  it  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  whence  itr  travelled  t<j>  Coke,  and  was  received  by  him  just 
in  time  to  prevent  his  present  being  sent  astray. 

The  cattle  thus  arrived  at  La  Grange  in  safety,1  and  were  acknow- 
ledged by  Lafayette  in  a  delighted  letter  to  Coke  July  13th,  1833, 
in  which  he  explains  that,  besides — 

"  my  great  gratification  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  you,  I  shall 
feel  a  high  pride  in  showing  this  specimen  of  your  kindness,  along 
with  the  ivy  which  has  been  planted  by  our  excellent  friend  Charles 

1  In  the  Souvenirs  de  la  vie  fr'ruie  du  General  ha  Fayette,  published  1836,  p.  Z34,  « 
read  how  1  M  There  are  at  La  Grange  from  thirty  to  forty  cows.  Some  are  of  the  fine 
Normandy  breed  ;  two  cows  and  a  bull  of  the  English  breed  of  Devon  were  presented  to 
La  Fayette  by  the  celebrated  agriculturist  M.  Coke  of  Holkham.  Some  cows  of  the  same 
breed  were  imported  from  the  United  States." 
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Fox,  and  which  forms  the  first  ornament  of  the  Towers  of  La 
Grange." 

This,  the  last  letter  of  Lafayette  to  his  unknown  English  friend, 
is  written  in  a  neat,  almost  microscopic,  but  remarkably  firm  writing, 
showing  trace  neither  of  age  nor  infirmity.  Only  a  few  months  later 
Lafayette  made  his  last  public  speech,  and  died  in  Paris  the  May 
following,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

As  to  Adair,  who  on  this  occasion  had  found  cause  to  rue  his 
acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Hughes,  he  appears,  even  before  that 
event,  to  have  discovered  reason  for  complaint  at  an  introduction 
which  he  owed  to  Coke.  The  "  Knight  of  the  Woeful  Counte- 
nance" thus  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  the  too  facetious 
descendant  of  "  Martinus  Scrib  "  : — 

Extract  from  a  Utter  from  Sir  Robert  Adair  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

Brussels,  Feb,  15M,  1833. 

"  Your  friend  Hughes  has  just  passed  through  Brussels  in  his 
way  to  Stockholm.  I  was  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance  and 
to  show  him  what  civility  I  could.  He  is  a  pleasant  man  for  a  little 
while,  but  gets  tiresome  before  long  ;  and  he  is  dreadfully  so  with 
his  letters,  which  are  long  and  frequent.  However  there  is  much 
good  in  him." 

Adair,  as  will  be  remembered,  had,  in  183 1,  accepted  the  special 
mission  to  Brussels  to  acknowledge  Coke's  old  friend,  Prince  Leopold, 
King  of  Belgium,  and  also  to  settle  the  terms  of  separation  with 
Holland.  When  offered  this,  he  was  assured,  he  tells  Coke,  that  the 
mission  would  not  last  three  months  ;  but  it  proved  a  task  far  more 
lengthy  and  intricate  than  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  "  God 
knows  when  I  shall  see  you  all  again,"  he  wrote  to  Coke  after  he  had 
been  abroad  two  years,  "  for  there  seems  no  end  to  the  business  for 
which  I  came.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  doing  my  best  to  keep  you 
out  of  war,  for  if  war  breaks  out  now,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
last  and  all  former  wars  will  be  a  joke  to  it." 

How  well  he  accomplished  this  object  and  averted  a  European 
war  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  his  success  was  greatly  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  Coke,  at  his  request,  gave  him  a  personal  introduction 
to  Leopold,  whom,  curiously  enough,  Adair  had  never  met  while 
in  England.  That  link  of  a  joint  friendship  for  Coke  and  a  joint 
reminiscence  of  happy  days  spent  at  Holkham  enabled  the  Ambassa- 
dor and  the  newly-fledged  sovereign  to  arrive  speedily  at  a  good 
understanding,  which  even  the  friction  of  politics  failed  to  dissipate. 
"  We  talked  a  great  deal  about  you  yesterday,"  Adair  says  in  more 
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than  one  letter  to  Coke,  after  a  conversation  with  the  King ;  and  tiis 
bond  between  the  two  men,  so  unexpectedly  brought  together, 
bred  between  them  something  of  genuine  affection.  "  Leopold," 
in  short,  Adair  pronounced  to  Coke,  "  has  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  if  he  would  only  trust  a  little  more  to  himself,  he  could  do  much 
more  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  than  the  wrongheads  who  sur- 
round him  will  allow  him  to  do  !  " 

As  to  Leopold,  personally,  whenever  the  annual  shooting  season 
came  round  with  its  reminiscence  of  pleasant  days  in  the  covert  at 
Holkham,  his  thoughts  turned  sadly  to  that  hospitable  English 
home  which  he  feared  he  might  never  again  see. 

"  This  time  of  year,9'  he  wrote  to  Coke,  "  always  brings  back 
the  truly  gratifying  recollection  of  your  constant  kindness  to  me. 
I  was  particularly  fond  of  my  visits  to  Holkham,  and  regret  very 
much  that  there  should  be  so  little  prospect  of  my  again  enjoying 
a  repetition  of  such  pleasant  doings.  Who  can  tell,  however  ? 
The  distance  is  not  so  very  great,  and  when  I  lived  last  summer 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  it  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the 
Norfolk  Coast.  .  .  .  Pray  do  not  quite  forget  me." 

Meanwhile,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  land  of  exile  came  news 
from  far-away  Norfolk,  which  the  two  men  exchanged  eagerly; 
news  which,  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  roused  the  envy  of  Adair. 
But  before  dealing  with  this,  we  must  glance  back  to  the  days  while 
the  Reform  Bill  still  dragged  on  its  course. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

RETIREMENT  FROM  ACTIVE  LIFE 

1831-1837 
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OKE  had  always  intended  to  make  the  passing  of  that 
Bill  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  public  fife ; 
but  before  its  triumph  was  ensured,  he  had  received 
the  following  letter  from  Lord  Grey : — 


"  Private.  "  Downing  Street, 

"  August  3oM,  1 83 1. 
"  My  dear  Coke, 

"  I  am  not  without  fear  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  may 
not  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  yet  I  cannot  incur  the  risk  of  losing 
an  opportunity  of  doing  what  you  may  wish. 

"  I  had  always  thought  that  you  not  only  did  not  desire  but 
would  refuse  a  Peerage  if  offered  to  you,  till  our  poor  friend,  Lady 
Spencer,  a  short  time  before  her  death,  told  me  that  I  was  mis- 
taken in  this  opinion. 

"  I  kept  what  she  had  said,  therefore,  in  my  mind  till  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  your  wishes  on  that  subject  might  offer. 
It  is  probable,  though  I  have  not  yet  any  authority  from  the  King 
to  say  so,  that  some  Peers  may  be  made  at  the  Coronation.  If  this 
should  happen,  and  it  should  be  your  wish,  yours  would  be  the 
first  name  that  I  should  propose  to  his  Majesty  on  this  occasion. 
Pray  let  me  have  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if,  in  making 
this  communication,  I  should  not  have  done  what  is  agreeable 
to  your  feelings,  I  must  trust  to  your  excusing  it  on  the  ground, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  satisfied  is  the  only  one  on  which  I 
should  venture  to  take  such  a  step,  of  its  being  prompted  solely 
by  a  desire  to  mark  the  respect  and  attachment  with  which  a  long 
connection,  both  public  and  private,  has  inspired  me.  I  could  not 
help  offering  our  dear  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  vacant 
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Arch-Bishoprick  of  Dublin.  I  had  not,  certainly,  much  hope 
that  he  would  accept  it,  but  I  wished  him  to  know  how  sincerely 
I  desired,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  and  to  mark  my  venera- 
tion for  him,  to  place  him  in  a  situation  which  nobody,  had  his 
age  permitted,  could  have  been  so  well  qualified  to  fill. 

"  I  am,  with  great  regard, 

"  Ever  most  truly  yours, 


«  rim^r  r> 


Thomas  William  Coke  to  Earl  Grey. 

"  HOLKHAM, 

"  My  dear  Grey,  u  «**  "ft  183*. 

"  Absence  from  home  prevented  me  from  returning  an 
immediate  reply  to  your  Lordship's  most  gratifying^  friendly, 
and  truly  delicately  worded  letter,  offering  to  name  me  to  His 
Majesty,  if  it  should  be  my  wish  to  accept  a  Peerage,  provided 
Peers  were  to  be  made  at  the  Coronation. 

"  I  now  trouble  you  by  stating  that  in  the  year  1778  Lord 
North  offered  to  make  me  a  Peer,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Portland 
joined  Mr.  Pitt,  he  did  the  like  ;  and  in  1806,  when  Fox  came  into 
Power,  he  wrote  me  a  similar  letter  to  your  own,  when  he  made 
my  son-in-law,  Lord  Anson,  a  Viscount. 

"  My  ambition  at  that  time  was  to  continue  the  representation 
of  Norfolk  and  to  reserve  my  attachment  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
principles,  by  not  forsaking  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  case  is  now  different ;  every  measure  for  which  I  was  most 
eager  will  be  completed  upon  the  Reform  being  carried ;  I  have 
now  sons*  and  feel,  as  a  father,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  refusing 
your  offer,  if  His  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  confer  the  high 
honour  of  the  Earldom  of  Leicester  upon  me.  In  truth,  my  dear 
Grey,  I  have  no  personal  wish  for  the  distinction,  but  as  my  poor 
dear  friend  Lady  Spencer  used  to  remind  me  that  I  should  be 
unpardonable  to  refuse  to  ask  for  this,  if  a  peerage  should  be  offered 
to  me,  a  distinction  I  would  sooner  receive  from  your  Lordship 
than  any  man  alive. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  dear  Grey, 

"  Your  grateful  and  obliged  friend, 

"  Thomas  William  Com." 

This  letter  has  a  special  interest,  in  that  it  places  beyond  all 
question  Coke's  attitude  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed peerage,  a  matter  which  was  subsequently  much  discussed. 
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Undoubtedly  he  valued  his  position  as  first  commoner  in  the  king- 
dom too  highly  to  part  with  it  willingly.  "  I  was  born  a  Commoner, 
I  have  lived  a  Commoner,  and  I  will  die  a  Commoner,"  he  had  said  in 
1802,  and  he  never  altered  this  desire.  It  is  still  related  in  Norwich 
how  he  used  to  say  that  he  "  chose  to  be  head  of  the  Commons, 
not  tail  of  the  Peerage.9'  But  the  stress  of  circumstances,  the  recog- 
nition that  his  public  career  was  drawing  to  a  close,  that  be  had  now 
sons  to  succeed  him,  not  only  overruled  his  inclination,  but  another 
consideration,  unquestionably,  carried  weight.  He  had  never  for- 
given the  slight  put  upon  him  by  Pitt  in  bestowing  the  earldom  of 
Leicester  upon  the  Townshends — a  creation  which  still  existed, 
and  which  necessitated  his  suggestion  that  the  words  of  Holkham 
should  be  added  to  his  proposed  title.  To  wipe  out  the  affront  of 
Pitt's  action,  to  restore  to  his  family  the  title  won  by  the  ability 
of  his  great  uncle,  and  which  he,  personally,  had  been  unable  to 
inherit  with  the  estate,  was  a  powerful  incentive  in  inducing  Coke 
to  pen  his  acceptance  of  Lord  Grey's  offer. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  following  anecdote.  In  Yarmouth, 
at  this  date,  there  lived  a  printer  called  Barnes,  an  ardent  Whig, 
with  whom  Coke,  when  passing  through  the  town,  used  occasionally 
to  discuss  current  events  in  the  political  world.  During  the  election 
time  of  1835  he  wa3  talking  one  day  to  Barnes,  and  remarked,  "  I 
have  no  objection  now,  Mr.  Barnes  (as  I  have  been  represented  to 
have),  to  taking  a  peerage,  as  such,  but  I  am  determined  to  accept 
no  Other  title  than  that  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  borne  by  my  father's 
maternal  ancestor,  the  late  Earl.  I  might,  some  years  since,  have  been 
made  Baron  Holkham,  or  Baron  Coke  of  Holkham,  but  then  I  should 
have  been  the  youngest  creation  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  peerage, 
and,  Mr.  Barnes,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I  had  rather  remain  the 
first  of  the  Ducks  than  the  last  of  the  Geese  !  "* 

But,  by  a  strange  irony,  the  man  who  had  five  times  previously 
rejected  a  peerage,*  found  that  on  the  first  occasion  when  he  con- 
templated accepting  it,  the  offer  was  withdrawn.  Creevey,  writing 
November  9th,  1834,  professes  to  give  the  explanation  of  this. 

"  Lord  Grey  told  me  yesterday  that  the  applications  made  to 
him  for  peerages  had  been  over  three  hundred,  and  for  baronetages 
absolutely  endless.  .  .  .  Lord  Grey  told  me  that  it  was  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  Government  to  offer  Coke  a  Peerage — absolutely 

an  earldom — and  Coke  had  chosen  for  a  title  *  Castleacre,'  an  estate 

■ 

1  Tint  conversation  was  listened  to  bjr  J.  F.  Barnes,  ton  of  John  Banes,  who  tent  this 
story  to  the  Eatttrn  Daily  Press  in  1898.  He  says :  **.This  made  a  great  impression  on 
me  as  a  boy  of  nine,  and  I  remember  it  well.  Besides,  I  often  heard  my  father,  during 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life — he  died  in  1837— repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Coke  as  quoted 
above." 

1  Three  formal  offers  and  two  private  attempts  at  bribery. 
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purchased  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  joining  Holkham; 
but  just  before  our  William  came  to  the  Throne,  Coke,  at  a  dinner 
given  him  at  Lynn,  had  made  a  most  violent  speech  against  George 
the  Third,  pointing  to  his  picture  which  was  in  the  room,  and 
calling  him '  that  wretch  covered  with  blood '  (meaning,  of  course, 
from  the  American  and  French  wars),  an  insufferable  speech, 
particularly  of  a  dead  man ;  so  that  all  the  Royal  Family  were  is 
arms  about  it.  The  King  put  it  to  Lord  Grey  whether,  after  such 
an  attack  upon  his  father,  he  could  confer  this  signal  mark  of 
favour  upon  him,  and  Grey  thought  not,9'1 

Creevey's  self-righteous  indignation  at  Coke's  "  insufferable 
speech  "  might  provoke  a  smile  in  view  of  the  usual  nature  of  Cree- 
vey's own  comments  upon  his  fellow-creatures ;  and,  as  sometimes 
occurred,  Creevey  was  not  wholly  accurate  in  his  gossip.  Coke's 
speech  at  Lynn  had  taken  place  after,  not  previous  to,  the  accession 
of  William  IV,  neither  did  Coke,  from  the  first,  ever  contemplate 
taking  the  title  of  Castleacre,  though  it  may  have  been  suggested  to 
him  as  one  which  was  suitable.  In  the  main,  however,  Creevey's 
information  was  correct.  Little  as  King  William  harboured  any 
personal  resentment  towards  Coke  for  the  famous  lapsus  lingua 
speech,  the  remembrance  of  it  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  pthers, 
and  would  have  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  King  to  confer 
public  honours  upon  the  man  who  had  so  recently  spoken  disparag- 
ingly of  the  King's  father.  The  question  of  a  peerage  was,  therefore, 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance ;  and  Coke  of  Norfolk,  to  his  secret 
satisfaction,  quitted  Parliament  bearing  the  same  name  with  which 
he  had  entered  it  fifty-six  years  before. 

On  December  15th,  1832,  the  '  Veteran  Patriot,'  as  he  was  called, 
took  his  formal  leave  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  At  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  he  announced  that,  having  lived  to  see  the  adoption  of 
all  the  great  measures  which  he  had  most  at  heart,  and  for  which  he 
had  earnestly  laboured — the  Trial  by  Jury,  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  remodelling 
of  the  representation — all  measures  which  tended  to  the  freedom 
and  unity  of  the  Nation — he  felt  that  the  momentjhad  arrived  for 
his  retirement  from  public  life. 

"  During  a  long  Parliamentary  career,"  he  said  in  his  farewell 
address,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  uphold  pn  every  occasion  the  liberty 
and  true  interests  of  England  ;  the  freedom  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  the  Constitution  of  my  Country.  Those  are  the  points  I  said 
I  would  support :  I  have  done  so  without  profit  to  myself,  without 
asking  a  single  favour.  I  have  served  you  independently  to  the 
best  of  my  ability."8 

1  Cru+ey  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  194,  *  Speech,  December  15th,  1832. 
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The  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Thomas  William  Coke. 

"  My  dear  Coke, 

"  I  have  just  seen  in  the  papers  your  farewell  address  to 
the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  read  it  with  mingled 
feelings  of  regret  at  your  taking  leave  of  publick  life  and  of  the 
highest  respect  for  the  many  virtues  which  have  adorned  your 
political  career.  Long  may  you  enjoy  in  private  life  and  in  the 
bosom  of  your  family  that  otium  cum  dignitate  to  which  you  are  so 
eminently  entitled.  We  fought  together  for  some  years,  side  by 
side  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  you 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  in  a  great  measure  the 
triumph  of  that  cause. 

"  The  death  of  one  who  is  near  and  dear  to  us  both  removed 
me  to  another  House,  where  I  have  still  fought  in  the  same  cause; 
for  thirty  years.  Tavistock,  who  is  younger  and  abler  than  me, 
is  about  to  be  called  up  to  that  House.  I  have  a  young  one  of  the 
name  of  Charles  James  Fox  Russell  (christened  just  after  the  death 
of  our  poor  friend)  who  aspires  to  succeed  him  in  Bedfordshire. 
I  shall  be  proud  to  present  him  to  you,  and  although  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  take  so  long  a  journey,  should  he  be  honoured  with  your 
vote  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  be  a 
feather  in  his  cap. 

"  I  need  say  no  more  to  you.  Should  you  come  into  Bedford- 
shire, I  flatter  myself  I  shall  see  you  at  Woburn.  Tavistock  will 
be  here.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Lady  Anne,  and  believe  me 
always,  my  dear  Coke,  with  the  truest  regard  and  attachment, 

"  Your's  faithfully  and  affect'ly, 

"  Bedford. 
«DtumkrM$  1832/' 


Sir  Robert  Adair  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

41  Brussels,  January  a8/i. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Coke,  for  your  pheasants,  which, 
as  usual,  beat  any  that  can  be  shown  against  them,  except  the 
Bohemian  ones,  and  those  there  is  no  getting  here.  The  Bohe- 
mian pheasants,  too,  except  on  some  very  particular  estates,  are 
never  fat  like  yours. 

"I  envy  your  retreat  from  Politicks,  and  when  I  can  finish 
with  the  wrongheads  of  all  classes  and  countries,  with  whom  I  have 
now  to  do,  I  shall  certainly  follow  your  example. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  here  in  the  Agricultural  way  I 
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My  best  friend  in  this  country  is  a  Baron  Hooghoorst,  who  was  once 
in  correspondence  with  70a  on  those  subjects,  and  has  a  beautiful 
farm  (I  mean  beautiful  in  the  sense  you  would  have  it)  close  to 
Brussels,  which  he  works  at  himself.  He,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
too  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask.  Leopold 
and  his  charming  little  wife1  are  quite  well,  and  he  would  lite 
nothing  so  much,  he  assures  me,  as  bringing  her  to  see  you  at 
Holkham.    Perhaps  this  may  still  be. 

"  With  affectionate  regards  to  Lady  Anne, 

"  BeHeve  me 

"  Ever  truly  yours, 

"  R.  Adair." 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  at  this  very  date,  Coke's  disinterested 
service  of  his  country  was  publicly  called  in  question  in  a  manner  of 
which,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  disdained  to  take  any  notice. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  purchased  the  lease  of  Dungeness 
Lighthouse  from  the  Government,  and  how  he  rebuilt  the  lighthouse 
at  his  own  expense,  so  that  from  being  the  worst  upon  the  coast, 
it  became  the  best.  In  1828  that  lease  expired,  and  the  Trinity 
House  Brethren  were  anxious  to  secure  it ;  but  the  Government, 
unsolicited,  again  offered  it  to  Coke,  on  condition  that  he  would  give 
it  up  in  twenty  years*  time.  This  Coke  agreed  to,  so  that,  as  he  after- 
wards pointed  out,  the  lighthouse  again  became  his  private  leasehold 
property,  although,  balancing  his  outlay  against  his  receipts  in  con- 
nection with  it,  his  ownership  of  it  was  a  better  bargain  for  the 
Government  than  for  himself.1 

Despite  this,  a  rumour  was  started  that,  in  acting  thus,  Coke  had 
been  steadily  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  The 
rumour  grew,  and  still  Coke  ignored  it.  So  universally  was  it  believed, 
that  an  American  who  journeyed  to  England  at  this  date  in  a  sailing 
ship  named  the  Hannibal,  and  who  sojourned  in  London  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1833,  makes  special  mention 
of  it  in  his  account  of  his  experiences,  published  ten  years  later,1 
and  after  stating  that  the  money  paid  by  his  own  and  other  ships 
for  the  light  at  Dungeness  "  make  up  for  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  the 
pretty  purse  of  ^4000  or  £5000  a  year,"  he  adds  sarcastically,  u  Yet 
the  world's  estimation  proclaims  Mr.  Coke  just,  generous  and  a 
patriot !  "4 

1  Leopold  married,  August,  1832,  Marie  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Dimur  to  Mr.  C«/by  upon  *«  Retirement  from  du  Rtfretentmrim  iftst 
County.     Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Dawson,  Norwich,  1833,  p.  31. 

•  Tie  Amerkan  in  EngUaJl    By  A.  Sttdell  Mackenzie.     Published  1843. 

4  After  describing  the  light  at  Pungencit,  he  says  :  "If,  however,  it  were  nearly  » 
brilliant  as  the  sun,  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  cheap.  I  forget  how  much  the  Hsmkm! 
had  to  pay  each  voyage  for  this  Dungeness  Light }  but  I  well  remember  that  she  and  other 
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That  *Cdke,  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  protest  against 
the  misapplication  of  public  money,  should  be  himself  accused 
of  the  very  offence  which  he  had  so  persistently  decried,  would  be, 
one  might  imagine,  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
as  it  was  certainly  a  cause  of  open  rejoicing  to  his  opponents.  But 
in  hi*  fifty-six  years  of  public  life,  Coke  had  weathered  and  ignored 
many  calumnies ;  and  he  did  not  condescend  to  disprove  so  un- 
expected a  slur  upon  his  integrity  even  when  a  libellous  statement 
was  publicly  uttered  with  regard  to  it.  "  Two  years  ago,"  we  find 
him  remarking  in  1833,  "  a  person  of  the  name  of  Newton  charged  me 
with  receiving  large  sums  for  Dungene&s  ;  this  I  scorned  to  notictf"1 

For  a  time  the  name  of  "  The  Mighty  Duageness  "  almost  super- 
seded that  of  the  "Dictator"  amongst  his  Tory  opponents;  and 
at  length,  the  rumour  respecting  this  matter  reaching  the  House 
cf  Commons,  a  question  was  asked  relating  to  it  by  Mr.  Hume,* 
who  stated  positively  that  Coke  was  receiving  £8000  from  Dunge- 
nesa,  and  £4000  from  Harwich  lighthouses.  Even  then  Coke  did  not 
hasten  to  reply  to  the  imputations ;  he  appears  to  have  waited  until 
his  detractors  had  exhausted  their  utmost  eloquence  in  depreciation 
of  f uch  conduct ;  and  then  with  undisguised  contempt,  he  came  for- 
ward with  statistic*.  With  regard  to  accepting  the  leasehold  from 
the  Government — "  the  offer,"  he  said,  "was  made  to  me ;  I  did  not 
seek  it ;  J  made  ijlo  conditions,  and  I  aver  it  was  a  good  bargain  for 
the  Government  that  I  did  so  !  "  and  he  proved  how  all  that  he  had 
received  in  reimbursement  of  his  heavy  outlay  for  the  good  of  the 
public  had  been  £zooo  from  Dungeness.  "  So  you  see,'9  he  summed 
up,  quoting  Mr.  Hume's  remarks,  "how  correct  were  the  calcu- 
lations of  that  muddle-headed  fellow  ! "' 

While  this  matter  was  undergoing  public  discussion,  Norwich 
was  much  exercised  how  best  to  do  justice  to  the  event  which  had 
roused  Adair's  envy. 

•hip*  mike  up  for  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  the  ftetty  pune  of  £4000  or  £5000  over  and 
above  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  this  light.  I  wai  told,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Coke, 
whose  name  is  familiar  fo  me  among  the  distinguished  Englishmen  of  the  day,  wit  an 
individual  of  enormous  patrimonial  wealth,  of  elevated  character,, and  honourable  estima~ 
tion  id  the  land.  He  had  repeatedly  declined  being  called  to  the  peerage.  He  was  a  great 
patriot.  ...  I  think  in  declining  to  be  called1*  My  L6rd,'  Mr.  Coke  might  very  con- 
sistently have  put  back  this  dishonourable  subsidy,  the  want  of  which  to  him  would  have 
involved  the  abridgement  of  no  luxury,  but  which  U  felt  oppressively  as  added  to  the 
burdens  of  merchants,  shipowners,  and  masters,  toiling,  economising,  and  exposing  them- 
selves'  to  become  owners  also." 

1  See  speech  by  Coke  in  An  Aecoemt  of  the  Dinner  *  Mr.  dbhe  en  the  Otmnon  •/  hit 
Retirement  from  the  Repretentation  of  the  County ,  published  Norwich,  1833. 

*' Joseph  Hume  (1777-1855),  a  celebrated  political  philosopher,  who  advocated  many 
reforms  then  accounted  radical,  and  was  noted  for  his  meanness  in  money  matters.  He 
sat  for  Weymouth,  Aberdeen,  Middlesex,  Kilkenny  and  Montrose.  In  one  of  H.B/s 
caricatures,  the  whole  House  is  represented  as  asleep,  and  Hume  with  one  eye  open. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Dinner  to  Mr.  Cake  upon  his  Retirement  from  the  Representation  of  the 
Count},  p.  31. 

20 
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"  The  retirement  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Coke  from  public  life," 
announced  the  Norwich  Mtrcury,  "  bears  the  same  analogy  to 
his  county  that  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  a  patriot  King 
bears  to  the  nation  whose  tights  he  has  protected,  whose  interest! 
he  has  encouraged,  whose  prosperity  he  has  reared  and  established. 
•  We  mean  pot  to  exaggerate  Mr.  Coke's  character  by  likening  his 
position  to  regal  power,  yet  he  exercised  a  sway  over  the  political 
circumstances  and  agricultural  advancement  of  Norfolk  scarcely 
less  than  a  monarch  restrained  by  constitutional  laws  exerts  over 
a  free  people."1 

This  being  so,  Norfolk  decided  that  the  occasion  could  only 
fittingly  be  celebrated  by  the  time-honoured  tribute  of  a  public 
dinner.  Lord  Suffield  was  charged  with  the  arrangements,  and  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  ask  His  Royal  Highness  to  preside  at  a  great 
banquet  the  f  olloWing  January  or  Easter.  The  Duke,  being  seriously 
unwell,  sent  word  that  he  chose  the  latter  date,  when  he  hoped  to 
pay  this  tribute  "  to  the  principles  which  have  distinguished  and 
identified  the  long  life  of  Mr.  Coke  with  the  liberties,  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire." 

On  Friday,  April  12th,  Norwich  was  once  more  en  fhe.  The 
arrangements  on  this  occasion  were  far  more  elaborate  than  any 
which  the  town  had  previously  witnessed.  Every  street  was  gay 
with  bunting  and  flags ;  each  house  tried  to  outdo  its  neighbour 
in  the  extravagance  of  its  tribute  to  the  man  of  whom  all  felt  that 
the  county  had  a  right  to  be  proud.  In  St.  Andrew^  Hall  the 
arrangements  received  special  attention.  "  Every  preparation  is 
made  in  the  best  manner  for  the  great  occasion.  Four  tables  are 
laid  in  the  hall,  very  elegantly  decorated.  At  the  upper  end  a  gallery 
Covered  with  crimson  cloth  extends  crescent-wise  across  the  part 
Elevated  above  the  general  level.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  be  filled 
by  the  ladies  of  the  county,  as  will  the  tables  by  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  to  whose  regard  the  character  of  Mr.  Coke 
is  so  dear.**  Further,  a  triumph  of  decorative  art,  at  the  top  of 
the  hall,  a  life-sized  transparency  of  King  William  was  placed, 
shrouded  by  a  green  baize  curtain,  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  psycho- 
logical moment  arrived.  Norwich  was  determined  that  if  King 
William  could  not  grace  the  festivity  with  his  bodily  presence,  at 
least  the  illusion  of  his  doing  so  should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

Soon  after  noon  soldiers  lined  the  streets,  and  the  principal 
shops  were  closed.  At  four  o'clock  Coke  entered  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Lynedoch.  As  he  drove  up  Castle  Hill — the  land 
which  twenty-seven  years  before  he  had  procured  for  Norwich— 
the  crowds  who  filled  the  wide  thoroughfare  pressed  forward,  so 
that  the  carriage  was  forced  to  move  at  a  foot's  pace,  and,  more  than 

1  Norwich  Mercury,  April  aoth,  1832.  s  Norwich  Mfrcwy,  April  13th,  1833* 
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once,  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  Near  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  the  mass 
of  people  became  so  great  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  soldiers 
and  police  kept  them  back.  The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  ringing 
with  cheers.  A|id  in  that  moment  there  must  surety'  have  been 
present  to  Coke's  memory  the  many  stirring  scenes  which  tike  old 
city  had  witnessed  during  the  long  years  of  hir  public  K£e>  not  the 
least  dim  being,  the  memory  of  that  day,  nearly  fifty-seven  years 
before,  when,  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  he  had  been 
borne  through  another  cheering  crowd,  the  greater  number  of  whose 
voices  Time  had  since  hushed  in  death.  Stepping  from  his  carriage, 
it  is  said  that  he  cast  once  last  glance  round,  at  the  multitude  who 
greeted  him  i  and  then,  apparently  deeply  moved,  passed  -on  into 
the  hall. 

There  five  hundred  guests  were  already  assefnbled,  and  sh6rtly 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Sussex  arrived,  while  Lady  Anne,  with, her 
young  soils,  appeared  in  the  gallery.  When  the  first  toast  of  "  Thd 
King !  "  was  given,  the  green  baize  curtain  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
transparency  of  His  Majesty  King  William  IV,  crowned  with  laurels 
and  smiling  blandly  upon  the  proceedings,  produced,  we  are  told, 
"  a  very  pleasing  and  brilliant  effect."  When  the  toast  of  "  Lady 
Anne  and  the  Children  of  Holkham  !  "  was  given,  Lady  Anne,  fir6m 
the  .gallery,  Acknowledged  it  by  a  sweeping'  curtsey.  At  length, 
dessert  being  placed  upon  the  table,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  arose  and 
proceeded  to  preface  the  toast  of  the  evening  with  a  long  speech. 
To  reproduce  this  here  would  be  but  to  recapitulate  what  has  already 
been  said,  clothed  afresh  in  the  emphatic  and  eulogistic  language 
of  the  Duke ;  for  his  speech  was  in  substance  a  careful  sketch  of 
Cokeys  career  from  the  moment  when,  as  a  youth,  the  latter  had  taken 
his  stand  against  injustice  to  America,  to  that  culminating  triumph 
represented  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  which  he  had 
laboured  indefatigably,  showing  how — 

• 

"  Ever  since  the  year  1776,  through  good  and  evil  report,  he 
had  been  constantly  defending  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  in  defiance  of  the  Tory  party  and  corrupt  practices,  against 
the  ill-advisers  of  the  Throne  and  against  those  acts  from  which 
have  proceeded  the  evils  we  suffer." 

Next,  turning  to  Coke's  private  career,  the  Duke  described  how, 
on  succeeding  to, .his  property,  Coke  was  possessed  of  "a  splendid 
habitation  and  magnificent  estate,"  but  "  although  he  had  a  splendid 
mansion,  numerous  pictures,  valuable  statues  and  a  still  more  yaluable 
library,  the  estate  was  little  short  of  a  rabbit  warren,"  and  he  then 
dwelt  in  detail  on  all  {hat  Coke  had  accomplished  in,  the  agricultural 
world.  "  To  be  asked  to  pay  a  tribute  to  such  a  patriot  I  consider 
a  high  compliment,"  said  the  Duke  in  conclusion ;   and  ending  a 
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speech  of  mare  than  an  hour's  length,  he  proposed  the  health  of 
Mr.  Coke, "  The  long~tried  and  conscientious  advocate  of  the  people's 
rights,  and  the  active  and  uniform  promoter  of  the  public  good." 

The  applause  was  so  deafening  and  prolonged  that  it  was  some 
time  before  Coke  could  reply.  When  he  did  so,  he,  too,  glanced 
very  briefly  over  his  past  life,  he  touched  upon  his  feelings  upon  first 
entering  Parliament,  his  distrust  of  Toryism,  his  hatred  of  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Government,  his  profound  respect  for  the  integrity 
and  principles  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  referred,  as  usual,  to  the  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  promises  with  regard  to  the  great  questions— Trial 
by  Jury,  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  Catholic  Emancipation. 
"The  Duke  of  Wellington  carried  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Acts 
and  Catholic  Emancipation  against  his  consent,  and  I  supported  him. 
His  Grace  did  not  believe  that  Reform  could  be  carried,  and  so  went 
out,  but,  thank  God,  that  is  carried  too.  I  thought  therefore  that 
I  could  not  make  my  bow  at  a  better  time  than  at  that  period  which 
saw  the  consummation  of  the  objects  of  my  political  life."  Only 
once  ihto  his  speech  crept  a  more  personal  note.  Referring  to  the 
calumny  respecting  Dungeness  recently  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  made  one  boast  with  regard  to  his  years  of 
public  service — a  boast  often  afterwards  quoted  as  representing  the 
epitome  dt  Coke's  public  career — "/  have  never  touched  a  far  thing 
of  the  public  money~my  hands  are  clean  I " 

Many  farewell  speeches  followed  ere  Norfolk  had  expressed  its 
"  Farewell  compliment  to  one  of  the  faithfullest  and  most  honest 
political  characters  that  ever  held  a  seat  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament."  "  What  a  day  of  honest  pride  to  Mr.  Coke ! "  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Booth,  a  noted  American  scientist,  in  a  letter  to  Dame 
Fleasance  Smith,1  after  he  had  read  the  account  of  that  farewell; 
"  human  life,  human  ambition  have  nothing  to  aim  at  beyond  the 
triumph  of  that  day.  I  bow  before  Mr.  Coke's  public  and  private 
virtues,  and  render  him  all  my  homage !  "  But  Coke's  appreciation 
of  the  consummation  of  human  ambition  may  have  been  tempered 
by  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  extended  over  seven 
and  a  half  hours,  and  that,  having  arrived  in  Norwich  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  half-past  eleven  at  night  when  he  finally 
entered  his  carriage  for  the  long  drive  back  to  Holkham,  after  what 
must  have  been  a  most  exhausting  ordeal. 

"  The  last  post,"  wrote  Adair  from  his  exile  in  Brussels,  **  brought 
me  the  account  of  the  dinner  at  Norwich.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  my  feelings  on  reading  it.  My  whole  heart  was  with  you, 
and  I  believe  I  committed  the  very  undiplomatic  sin  of  crying 
like  a  child.  Well,  God  send  that  we  may  all  meet  again,  and  that 
soon,  for  I  am  dead  sick  of  this  concern." 

1  Lady  Smith  wis  always  so  called  after  her  husband's  death. 
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As  to  King  William,  it  was  reported  in  Norfolk  how  the  good* 
natured  monarch  was  very  genuinely  annoyed  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  etiquette  had  forbidden  his  marking  the 
retirement  of  his  first  Commoner  by  any  public  token  of  his  royal 
recognition.  Yet,  in  his  hearty  desire  to  please,  it  appears  that  His 
Majesty  was  occasionally  betrayed  into  actions  which  reveal  a  de- 
lightful indifference  to  ail  such  minor  considerations.  With  regard 
to  Lord  Albemarle,  for  instance,  who  had  not  a  drop  of  Scotch 
blood  in  his  veins,  His  Majesty  appears  about  this  same  date  to  have 
made  a  trifling  faux  fas.  "  You  will  laugh,"  wrote  tht  Duke  of 
Sussex  privately  to  Coke,  in  1833,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  the  King 
took  Albemarle  by  surprise  and  has  made  him  a  Knight  of  tie  Thistle* 
I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  the  House  enjoyed  it,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped  !  " 

One  other  of  Coke's  friends  had  keenly  regretted  being  unable 
to  participate  in  the  tribute  which  Norwich  paid  to  his  retirement ; 
extreme  weakness  prevented  the  good  old  Bishop  of  Norwich  from 
taking  paft  in  public  festivity ;  but  upon  hearing  the  farewell  which 
Norfolk  was'  preparing  for  his  friend,  he  wrote  quaintly  to  express 
his  own  point  of  view :  "lam  sometimes  vain  enough  to  hope/1  he 
suggested-* 

M '  That  when  along  the  stream  of  Time,  your  name 

Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fanle, 

My  little  bark  may  in  attendance  sail, 
:    Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale  1 ' 

At  all  events,  I  more  than  hope  that  in  Norfolk  this  will  hereaiter  be 
the  cane  I" 

Two  yeais  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  in  1829,  the  Bishop  had 
realised  that  his  strength  was  failing  visibly.  "  The  lamp  is  g6ing 
out,  but  it  burns  brightly  to  the  last  1 "  he  wrote  placidly  to  Coke, 
employing  a  simile  afterwards  applied  to  Coke  himself.  Convinced, 
however,  that' the  end  of  life  was  imminent,  the  Bishop  had  that 
year  sent  to  Coke  a  pair  of  Irish  shirt  buttons  which  had  been 
the  gift  of  his  wife,  "  of  one  with  whom,"  as  he  touchingly  explains, 
"  I  passed  three-and-forty  years  as  happily  as  human  life  admits  of, 
and  whose  memory  I  love  and  revere  every  day  more  and  more.  •  .  . 
She  is  now  dead,  and  when  I  turn  over  in  my  mind  the  list  of  those 
who  (next  to  her)  are  most  dear  to  me,  no  one  occurs  to  me  so  fre- 
quently as  yourself."  And,  gratitude  still  dictating  his  thoughts, 
in  another  letter  he  exclaims,  "  My  very  dear  and  best  friend,  if, 
as  Milton  says : 

*  The  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  riot,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged,' 
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we  axe  quit*,  and  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  accept  this  poetical 
payment  from  one  who  has  no  other  method  of  payment  for  the 
innumerable  debts  which  he'owes  you  !  " 

Yet  neither  age  nor  weakness  could  diminish  the  buoyancy  of  the 
Bishop's  temperament ;  even  when  giving,  as  he  believed,  his  dying 
gift  to  his  friend,  his  irrepressible  vitality  triumphed.  "  My  spirits 
*X4  so  good  J  "  he  exclaimed  at  the  end  of  what  had  purported  to  be 
an  announcement  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  "that  I  still 
anticipate  with  glee  the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  playing  a  rubber  of 
Whist  with  you  during  the  course  of  the  summer  !  "  And  no  doubt 
this  anticipation  was  often  realised,  for,  four  years  later,  he  was  still 
able  to  enjoy  the  "  Noble  Game,"  about  which  he  had  been  so  much 
malign rd,  and  in  his  ninety-first  year  he  penned  the  following  letter 
to  Holkham : — 

"  My  dear  and  best  Friend, 

"Were  I  punctually  to  acknowledge  the  innumerable  marls 
•  of  kind  attention  which  I  receive  from  you,  I  should  be  a  very 
troublesome  correspondent  instead  of  being  what  I  really  am, 
and  as  certainly  ought  to  be,  a  very  grateful  friend;  it  will, 
however,  give  you  pleasure  to  hear,  now  and  then,  that  I  con- 
tinue free  both  from  pain  of  body  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  and  as 
happy  as  I  ever  was  in  the  course  of  my  protracted  life ;  this 
happiness  is  much  increased  by  the  conviction  which  I  feel  that  in 
a  future  state  and  more  perfect  state  of  existence,  I  shall  meet 
and  recognise  such  a  friend  as  you. 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  leave  Norwich  about  the  tenth  of 

October  and  repair  to  London ;   when,  between  a  morning  sir 

'  in  the  park  and  the  Noble  Game  in  the  evening  (with  some  good 

old  ladles  who  contrive  to  make  me  pay  for  my  amusement),  my 

hoars  will  glide  away  very  smoothly. 

'<  Remember  me  cordially  to  Lady  Anne ;  independently  of 
my  regard  for  whom,  I  value  most  highly  for  the  large  share  she 
has  in  gilding  the  evening  of  your  well-spent  life*   Adieu  ! 

u  Believe  me  most  truly, 
"  Your  greatly  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

"Henry  Norwich. 

"Norwich,  Sept.  the  tenth,  1834. " 

Yet,  to  Coke's  regret,  the  Bishop  expressed  himself  unfit  to  come 
to  Holkham  on  an  occasion  when  his  presence  was  particularly  de- 
sired. The  Duchess  of  Kent  at  this  time  was  fond  of  taking  Princess 
Victoria  to  visit  her  prospective  subjects — a  practice  of  which  King 
William  did  not  approve.    In  1^33  Coke  wrote  to  request  the  honour 
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of  a  visit  from  the  Duchess  and  the  young  Princess,  and  received  the 
following  reply  from'  Sir  John  Conroy  : — 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

"  The  Duchess  of  Kent  lays  her  commands  on  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  attention. 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  is  exceedingly  gratified  by  Lady  Anne'k 
and  your  message  ;  she  desires  me  to  assure  you  both  it  will  not 
be  her  fault  if  she  does  not  visit  Holkham  next  year,  and  have  the 
happiness  of  finding  herself  and  the  Princess  Victoria  under  your 
friendly  and  hospitable  protection. 

.  "  Believe  me,  always,  my  dear  Sir,  ,1 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"John  Conrot. 

"  KuonraroN  Palace,  Dt€.  2&*,  1833." 

Fate,  however,  intervened  to  frustrate  the  Duchess's  intentions. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  Coke  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  in  London  that 
for  a  time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  saw 
hiih  daily,  thought  very  gravely  of  the  case ;  but  Dr.  Chambers, 
the  other  physician  in  attendance,  a  man  of  lesser  fame  but  ot  -x' 
shrewd  insight,  believed  in  the  patient's  ultimate  recovery.  The  two 
physicians,  however,  differed  not  only  in  their  opinion  of  the  illness 
itself,  but  in  the  treatment  they  advocated  ;  and  Coke,  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  felt  little  confidence  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  great 
Court  physician.  Lady  Anne,  who  shared  her  husband's  views,  thus 
found  herself  confronted  by  an  awkward  dilemma.  If  she  acted  on 
her  own  initiative  and  dismissed  Sir  Henry,  in  the  event  of  a  fatal 
termination  to  the  illness,  the  blame  of  her  husband's  death  would 
be  laid  upon  her  interference.  Yet,  fully  alive  to  the  risk  she  ran, 
with  her  usual  determination  of  character  she  did  not  hesitate.  She 
wrote  decisively  to  Sir  Henry;  and  told  him  that  she  wished  to  take 
the  case  out  of  his  care  and  place  it  unreservedly  in  that  of  Dr.' 
Ghaihbers. 

The  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  famous  doctor  may  be 
imagined,  and  there  were  many  who  shared  his  opinion  of  iLady 
Anne's  folly.  But  the  event  justified  her  action.  Coke  regained 
strength  slowly  and  by  July  15th  he  could  write  ; —  } . 

'?  I  am  Tetovering  f rom  a  long  and  protracted  illness.  .  .  .;  Dr. 
Chambers  Has  asked  me  to  leave  town  cm  Wednesday  next,  Upon 
•condition  that  I  take  a  physician  with  me  to  Holkham ;  and  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  prevail  upon  Dr.  Rigby  to  go-1-1 
the  son  of  our  old  friend  Dr.  Rigby  of  Norwich." 
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Thus  the  man  whose  father  had  given  world-wide  fame  to  the 
agriculture  of  Holkham,  now  found  himself  established  at  Hrdkhara 
as  resident  physician ;  and  under  his  care  the  cure  commenced  by 
Dr.  Chambers  was  happily  completed.  But  Coke,  who  understood 
all  that  Lady  Anne  had  risked  in  acting  as  she  had  done,  felt  the 
keenest  admiration  for  the  courage  and  determination  she  had  dis- 
played at  a  critical  juncture,  and  to  which  he  believed  that 
he  owed  his  life.  He  never  forgot  it,  and  it  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  one  of  his  last  thoughts  when  finally  he  lay  upon  his 
death-bed. 

By  1^35  his  health  was  so  entirely  restored  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  to  prevent  the  deferred  visit  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  Princess  Victoria  at  last  taking  place.  It  was  fixed  for 
the  following  autumn ;  and  accordingly,  on  September  22nd  that 
year,  the  Princess  and  her  mother  drove  through  Lynn  on  their 
way  to  Holkham.  They  were  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses,  with  no  military  escort,  and  preceded  only  by  a  couple  of 
outriders.  At  that  time  a  number  of  navvies  or  "  dykers,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  at  work  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  an 
excess  of  loyalty  these  men  rushed  forward,  stopped  the  royal 
carriage,  and  proceeded  to  take  out  the  horses.  The.  Princess,  seeing 
herself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  rough  men  in  a  state  of  evident 
excitement,  and,  no  doubt,  having  her  mind  stored  with  the  tales 
of  horror  of  the  French  Revolution,  became  very  frightened,  and 
clung  to  her  mother  in  evident  alarm.  She  was  slightly  reassured 
when  she  found  that  the  intention  of  such  a  murderous-looking  gang 
was  merely  to  drag  her  carriage  through  the  town  ;  but  the  ogdeal 
which  followed  was  far  from  pleasant,  for,  so  delighted  were  the 
dykers  with  their  own  loyalty,  that*  not  content  with  dragging  the 
carriage  along  its  intended  route,  they  insisted  on  pulling  it  in 
triumph  ^11  up  Norfolk  Street  and  through  the  principal  streets  of 
Lynn,  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  town ;  all  the  while  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  shouting,  enthusiastic  riff-raff,  who  greatly 
enjoyed  the  incident.  When  at  last  after  two  hours  they  allowed 
the  horses  to  be  reharnessed,  the  Princess  could  not  conceal  her 
relief,  which  was  augmented  by  finding  that  a  guard  of  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  was  now  prepared  to  escort  her  in  safety  on  her 
way.1 

This  event,  however,  had  occasioned  a  considerable  delay,  and  at 
Holkham  wonder  began  to  be  expressed  that  the  royal  visitors  did 
not  quike  their  appearance*  The  dinner  hour  arrived  and  still  they 
did  not  come.,  The  Egyptian  Hall  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  had 
been  for  a  long  time  crowded  with  people  all  eager  for  a  sight  of 
their  future  Queen.    Suddenly  a  carriage,  escorted  by  a  troop  of 

1  Related  to  the  writer  by  en  eye-witaeM. 
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cavalry,  drove  up,  afcd  three  ladies  were  seen  to  be  alighting.  Coke* 
with  a  candle  in  each  hand,  advanced  to  greet  them,  and  made  a 
profound  bow.  When  he.  resumed  an  erect  position  the  objects  of 
his  homage  had  vanished.  They  were  the  dressers,  who,  mot  having 
been  forcibly  detained  by  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  had  arrived 
in  advance. 

At  length  the  royal  party  made  their  appearance  at  Holkham,  and 
expressed  themselves  delighted  with  their  reception  and  with  the 
house.  Princess  Victoria  created  a  very  favourable  impression.  She 
had  a  very  pretty  complexion,  and  without  being  actually  good- 
looking,  there  was  something  distinctive  and  very  attractive  in  her 
appearance.  The  verdict  passed  upon  her  was  that  she  was  "  unlike 
any  one  else.'1  Her  voice  was  very  musical  and  her  manner. very 
simple  and  unaffected. 

Meanwhile,  an  unexpected  incident  had  caused  no  little  commo- 
tion. Lady  Mary  Stephenson's1  little  daughter  Bessie  was  staying 
at  Holkham  with  Margaret  Coke.  The  two  little  girls  had  a  nurse 
named  Salmon,  who,  some  time  previously,  unknown  to  any  of  the 
establishment,  had  clandestinely  married  one  of  the  gardeners  named 
Gervin*.  Being  afraid  that  she  would  lose  her  place  if  it  became 
known  that  she  was  married,  she  kept  the  fact  a  profound  secret. 
But  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  consequent  upon  the  royal  visit, 
Mrs.  Gervin,  to  her  own  confusion  and  to  every  one  else's  extreme 
surprise  and  consternation,  gave  birth  prematurely  to  an  infant 
daughter.  Lady  Anne  having  ascertained  that  the  wedding  h*4 
actually  taken  pkee,  informed  the  Duchess  of  Kent  of  this  un- 
expected ifesult  of  her  visit.  The  Duchess  was  greatly  amused,  and 
the  Princess  at  once  insisted  upon  seeing  the  baby,  a  microscopic 
specimen  of  humanity. .  At  her  especial  request  the  infant  vni 
named  after  herself,  and  Victoria  Gervin  grew  up  to  recount  with 
pride  the  unusual  circumstances  of  her  entrance  into  the  world, 
and  of  her  early  introduction  to  her  future  sovereign. 

The  morning  following  the  arrival  of  the  royal  visitors,  Margaret 
Coke,  aged  three,  and  her  cousin  Bessie  Stephenson,  aged  four,  wert 
dressed  is,  little  white  muslin  frocks,  which  Lady  Anne  had  Decently 
embroidered  for  them  in  coral  silk.  Thus  clad,  they  were  sent  hand 
in  hand  to  the  Duchesfe's  room  to  inform  her  when  hreakfast  was- 
ready,  a  summons  which  must  have  presented  some  contrast  to  the 
ceremonious  etiquette  with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  be 
treated. 

After  breakfast,  Princess  Victoria  wished  to  see  the  house.  She* 
showed  great  interest  in  her  surroundings,  and  great  appreciation 
of  the  statuary,  pictures  and  articles  of  virtu.    The  missals  in  the 

1  Lady  Maty  Keppe),  third  daughter  of  William  Charlea,  4th  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
in  1826  Henry  Frederick  Stephentoa. 
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muniment-room  keenly  interested  her,  especially  one  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  a  heavy  gold  and  jewelled  cover  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  bones  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Peter  and  many  other 
saints.1  But  she  was  still  more  delighted  with  the  microscopic  and 
probably  unique  missal,  before  mentioned,  which  Coke  had  pur- 
chased, and  she  could  not  sufficiently  express  her  admiration  of  the 
delicate  and  minute  work  which  it  contained.  Coke,  however,  did 
not,  as  she  might  have  expected,  present  her  with  it.  "  I  was  not 
going  to  give  it  to  a  child  like  that  who  could  not  appreciate  its 
value  !  "  he  said  afterwards. 

On  the  day  of  her  departure,  the  Princess  said  die  would  like  to 
say  good-bye  to  Margaret  Coke.  When  this  message  was  brought 
up  to  the  nursery,  the  young  nurse  who  was  in  charge,  in  consequence 
of  Mrs.  Gervin's  illness,  was  very  flurried.  The  royal  carriage  was 
at  the  door,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  nursery 
was  the  turret-room  which  Lady  Mary  Coke  had  once  occupied, 
and  Was  approached  by  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps.  In  hurrying 
down  these  the  nurse  let  the  child  drop,  She  said  nothing  about  it 
it  the  time,  but  some  months  afterwards  an  abscess  formed  on  the 
child's  hip-joint,  which  the  doctor  thought  had  been  caused  by  some 
injury.  Inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was  said  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  Princess's  arrival,  Margaret  Coke  had  been  playing  with  Bessie 
Stephenson  upon  the  staircase  where  the  workmen  were  putting 
down  the  red  doth  for  the  royal  visitor,  and  catching  her  foot  in  a 
portion  which  was  still  unnailed*  she  had  fallen  headlong  and 
wrenched  her  hip.  But  at  length  the  nurse  became  frightened  and 
confessed.  Later,  one  abscess  formed  after  another  on  die  injured 
limb,  so  that  Margaret  became  lame  for  life,  and  most  of  her  child- 
hood was  spent  lying  upon  an  invalid  couch.* 

The  year  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Princess  Victoria  to  Holkham, 
Lord  Grey  had  resigned  office  in  July,  and  Lord  Melbourne  had 
formed  a  short-lived  Ministry.  In  the  following  November  he  was 
succeeded  by  Peel,  who,  in  his  turn,  remained  in  office  only  until 
April  1835.  At  this  juncture,  the  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  his 
ninety-third  year  and  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  health,  wrote  to  in- 
form1 Coke  that  he  intended  to  undertake  the  journey  to  London 
even  if  he  had  to  be  carried  thither  on  a  litter,  in  order  that  be 
might'  take  his  seat  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
actually  accomplished  the  journey,  and  having  survived  its  fatigue, 
supported  by  Lord  Plunkett  he  tottered  up  to  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  took  the  oaths  in  favour  of  the  Government 

'*  The  macription  upon  it  it  at  follows  t  Hie  contiflcntuf  Rel' .  5.  Marie .  V.  S. 
Georgii  M.S.  Oawaldi  .M.S.  Bartholomet  .  S.  Thome  S  .  Petri  .  S  .  Paali •  S. 
Jacobi. 

*  She  married  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  in  1849* 
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of  Lord  Melbourne.  "  It  was  a  marvellously  plucky  act  of  the  vene- 
rable and  gallant  old  Bishop ! "  wrote  Coke,  and  the  Bishop's 
daughter  relates  how  her  father's  courage  was  appreciated  by  "  no 
one  more  than  that  old  and  dear  friend  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham."  It 
proved,  practically,  the  last  public  action  of  the  Bishop's  life.  He 
died  that  same  year,  having  first  penned  a  letter  to  Holkham,  in  a 
hand  Weal  with  age  and  infirmity,  but  still  active  in  the  caus£  of 
frifendship  :-^  "       ' 

"  My  dearest Friend, 

I  "lAfiectipn,  esteem  and  gratitude  must  have  lost  all  in- 

fluence upon  t^e  human  heart  before  I  can  forget  the  Individual 
to  whose  unremitted  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  what  has  made 
my  liije  happy,  and  my  approaching  departure  from  it  comfortable. 

"  Yours  most  devotedly,  i  . 

1  "  Henry  Norwich." 

1 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  Lord  Melbourne,  how  again  Prime 
Minister,  formed  one  of  a  party  at  Holkham  which  included  Adair, 
returned  from  his  cfxile  in  Brussels,  Lord  Spencer,  Sir  Ronald  Fer- 
guson, Lord  Jbhn  Russell,  Mr.  Stanhope,  Sir  C.  Clarke  and  Chant rey. 
On  the  5th  of  November — an  ominous  date — the  reinstated  Prime 
Minister  appears  to  have  met  with  an  accident  out  shooting,  for  an 
entry  in  the  game  book  records  as  part  of  that  day's  bag,  "A  Prime 
Minister  shot — Not  Political !  "  The  damage  Lord  Melbourne  sus- 
tained, however,  if  any,  did  not  prevent  his  retaining  office  for  the 
next  five  years,  and  thus  becoming  famous  for  ably  assisting  to  in- 
augurate the  longest  and  most  prosperous  reign  which  England  ever 
witnessed. 

In  the  year  1837  Coke  was  renting  a  house  in  Brompton,  near  the 
top  of  what  is  now'  Palace  Gate.  Almost  annually,  for  the.  last  ten 
years,  he  had  taken  a  fresh  house  in  London,  the  "  comfortable 
house  in  Paddington  "  having  long  been  abandoned  for  others  which 
aeeined  more  suitable  or  commodious.  His  present  dwelling,  com- 
manding in  the  front  a  view  of  Kensington  Gardens,  was  surrounded 
by  fields  and  orchards ;  while  the  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
st6od,  was  exceptionally  spacious  and  *  beautiful,  with  a  shady, 
aecftided  lawn,  bright  flower-beds  and  magnificent  trees.  Seated 
there  teaifly  on  the  morhirig  of  June  20th,  news  was  brought  tQ  him 
which'  confirmed  the  tolling  bell  6ir  Kensington  Church  hard  by : 
William  fV  was  dead,  and  Cbk'e's  little  guest  of  two  summers  before 
was  become  Queen. 

Within  a  month  of  her  accession  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Melbourne  on;  behalf  of  the  young  Queen. 
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Lord  Melbourne  to  T.  W.  Coke. 

"Downing  Street, 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Coke,  " 7*b  *8^  **37- 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letters  upon  the 
electioneering  prospects  in  the  County  of  Norfolk ;  but  I  have 
now  another  matter  to  write  to  you  upon,  and  which  I  have  some 
satisfaction  in  referring  to  you.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go 
into  any  details  of  the  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
that  which  has  been  eagerly  desired  by  the  Whigs  and  expected 
by  the  whole  Country,  namely,  your  elevation  to  the  Peerage.  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  you  that  I  have  Her 
Majesty's  commands  to  offer  you  an  Earldom  and  to  accompany 
the  offer  by  every  expression  of  Her  Majesty's  personal  regard 
and  esteem. 

"  If  this  is  agreeable  to  you,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
send  me  back  by  return  of  post  the  titles  which  you  are  desirous 
of  taking,  and  I  can  only  add  for  myself  that,  if  you  accept  this 
honour,  it  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  it  should  have  been  conferred  by  my  advice  and  under  my 
administration.    I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  Lady  Anne. 

u  Believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Coke, 

w  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

"  Melbourne." 

2".  W.  Coke  to  Lord  MMpurne. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Melbourne,         "Holeham,  July  19/*,  1837- 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  express  the  high 
sense  I  entertain  of  this  distinguished  honour  which  the  Queen  is 
at  your  instigation  disposed  to  confer  upon  me.  And  this  mark 
of  Her  Majesty's  favour  is  further  enhanced  by  the  gracious  ex- 
pressions with  which  the  distinction  is  accompanied. 

"  You,  my  valued  friend,  will,  I  trust,  give  me  credit  for  folly 
appreciating  your  kindness  in  this  matter.  In  consideration  of 
this  Estate  having  descended  to  me  from  my  uncle  Lord  Leicester, 
I  should  certainly  prefer  the  Earldom  of  Leicester  to  any  other, 
and  to  the  title  the  words  '  of  Holkham '  might  be  added.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  and  title  should  be  Viscount  Coke,  if  a  Barony  is 
necessary,  that  of  Colham  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"  Thomas  William  Co&b." 
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Thus,  ftfter  having  been  offered  a  peerage  seven  times.  Coke  was 
at  length  created  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  first  peerage  created  by  Queen  Elizabeth  was  an  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whose  nephew  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  while  the  first  com- 
moner raised  to  the  peerage  by  Queen  Victoria  was  an  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whose  nephew  by  marriage  was  Lord  De  L'Isle,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was,  however,  necessary  that  the 
words  "  of  HoHcham  "  should  be  added  to  Coke's  title,  since  another 
earldom  of  Leicester  was  in  existence — the  one  granted  to  the 
Townshends  in  1784.  That  this  was  not  altogether  palatable  to  him 
is  shown  by  the  first  letter  which  Lady  Anne  wrote  after  his  accept- 
ance of  the  peerage,  and  which  is  addressed  to  Isabella  Stanhope : 
"I  sign  my  new  name  for  the  first  time — Anne  Leicester,"  she 
writes,  and  then  adds  :   M  You  need  never  put  of  Holkbam  I " 

Among  the  innumerable  letters  of  congratulation  which  Coke 
received  upon  this  event  are  the  following : — 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

"  My  dear  Coke,  "  Fomwam,  ?ufy  %$rd%  1837. 

"  For  I  must  once  more  call  you  by  the  name  by  which 
I  have  so  long  esteemed,  admired,  and  loved  you.  Most  sincerely 
do  I  congratulate  you  and  Lady  Anne  upon  the  honours  which 
have  been  so  deservedly,  tho'  so  tardily,  conferred  upon  you. 
The  foul  insult  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  you  by  Pitt  is  now  for 
ever  wiped  away.  And  may  the  present  auspicious  era  and  the 
glorious  Reign  of  Victoria  speedily  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  the  Tories  and  rescue  the  Nation  from  the  disgraces  and  bur- 
thens imposed  upon  it  by  that  same  Pitt ! 

*  But  I  will  not  trespass  longer  amidst  the  numerous  con- 
gratulations pouring  in  from  all  your  friends,  so  I  conclude, 
with  every  kind  wish  of  long-continued  health  and  happiness 
to  yourself,  Lady  Anne,  and  all  your  family,  and  remain,  my 
dear  Coke,  „  Ever  mQ$t  ^  ^^ 

"  Norfolk." 

Lord  Brougham  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

"  Prhatt.  «  Brougham, 

«  Thursday. 
"  My  dear  Lord  L., 

"  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  congratulated  you  on  the  dignity 
which  has  been  given  to  you,  or  I  should  rather  say  which  you  have 
accepted,  arid  which  ought  to  have  been  offered  long  before. 
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But  I  really  feel  in  your  situation  my  congratulations  wqul<J  appear 
of  a  somewhat  ambiguous  nature,  and  that  I  ought  rather  to  oon- 
gratulate  the  House  of  Lards  than  you. 

"I  wish  I  could  add  my  congratulations  upon  Norfolk  elec- 
tions ;  you  see  what  an  example  we  have  set  you  in  Cumberland. 

"  With  my  best  respects  to  Lady  Leicester, 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"H.   BfcOUGHAM." 

Richard  Rush,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

"London,  July  22,  1837. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "  Portland  Hotel 

"  I  have  this  moment  first  learnt  from  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  your  call  to  the  Peerage,  and  cannot  resist  the  impulse  I  feel 
to  offer  my  congratulations  on  an  event  so  long  and  pre-eminently 
due  to  you  (as  far  as  a  stranger  may  presume  to  speak)  and  now  so 
worthily  conferred  by  a  young  and  gracious  Queen. 

"  Asking  permission  to  tender  also  my  candid,  cordial  felicita- 
tions to  Lady  Leicester,  I  remain,  ever  my  dear  Lord,  your 
attached  and  devoted  friend  of  the  other  hemisphere, 

"Richard  Rush." 

A.  Stephenson  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  \ 

a  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  was  dining  yesterday  with  Mr*  Rogers,  and  I  heard 
from  Lord  Langdale  that  you  had  that  day  been  elevated  to  the 
British.  Peerage,  Among  the  numerous  friends  that  will  doubtless 
hasten  to  offer  you  their  congratulations  on  this  epoch  in  your 
life  (for  such  it  may  be  regarded)  I  shall  be  pardoned,  I  hope, 
though  belonging  to  another  Hemisphere,  in  asking  permission  to 
mingle  mine,  and  express  the  cordial  pleasure  which  this  event 
has  given  both  Mrs.  Stephenson  and  myself.  This  honour  comes 
to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  which 
leave  you  free  to  accept  it  from  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  you 
would  probably  most  wish  that  your  public  life  should  be  approved, 
and  without  incurring  the  disapprobation  of  your  friends.  In- 
deed, conferred  as  it  has  been  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  of  your 
party,  for  a  long  life  of  useful  and  patriotic  service,  all  your  friends 
. ,  n*]*t  feel  gratified  at  the  manner  and  time  in  which  it  has  been 
done.    Few'  more  so,  I  can  assure  you,  than  myself.    I  regard  it 
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as  the  offering  of  a  grateful  Country  to  an  old  and  faithful  public 
servant,  who,  after  fifty  years9  service,  relinquishes  the  arena, 
and  hangs  his  arms  upon  the  Post. 

c?  God '  grant  that  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  this  honour, 
and  see  the  triumph  of  the  principles  you  have  so  long  cherished, 
and  that  the  evening  of  your  life  may  be  one  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

"  Mrs.  Stephenson  bids  me  present  her  kindest  regards  to 
Lady  Leicester  and  yourself,  in  which  I  cordially  unite,  and  am 
ever,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"A.  Stephenson.1 

M 13,  Portland  PJjtcx* 

"July  zut%  183?. 

u  P.S. — I  am  on  the  wing  for  a  few  days  to  the  country,  and 

:    shall  direct  this  to  be  sent  to  Norfolk,  if,  by  efrquiry  at  Brompton, 

my  servant  hears  you  are  not  to  be  in  London,  which  is  expected," 

« 

Amelia  Opie  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

"  Respected  and  dear  friend,  "**&  »4^  »«37- 

"  Allow  me,  though  late,  to  offer  thee  my  congratulations 
upon  thy  new  dignity,  but  I  must  venture  to  add  that  in  accepting 
the  Earldom  of  Leicester  thou  hast  in  my  opi&ion  done  honor 
to  the  Peerage.    It  could  not  confer  additional  honor  on  thee. 

"  We  men  and  women  of  Norfolk  loved  and  honored  thee  as 
'  The  Squire,'  and  that  was  enough  for  us. 

"  But  I  give  ample  credit  to  the  Queen  and  the  Ministers  for 
having  made  such  an  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  think  this  a  promising 
beginning  of  the  new  reign. 

"  But  alas !  for  Norfolk  and  Norwich  ! !  ! 
"  This  is  too  painful  a  subject  to  dwell  upon. 

"  I  hope  Lady  Leicester  is  quite  well,  and  that  her  fine  hair  is 
grown  again  to  its  wonted  luxuriance — and  am 

"  Respectfully  and  sincerely  thine, 

"  Amelia  Opie. 
•to  Af*.  14^1837." 

At  the  Coronation,  Sir  Harry  Keppel  relates  how  he  was  present 
to  see  his  sister  Anne  take  her  place  amongst  the  peeresses,  and  join 
in  the  picturesque  ceremony  when  all  placed  their  coronets  upon 
their  heads,  taking  time  from  the  young  Queen.    Meanwhile  the 

1  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St*  James's. 
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manner  in  which  Norfolk  regarded  Coke's  somewhat  reluctant 
acceptance  of  a  peerage  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  anedcote. 

Shortly  after  this  event  in  his  life,  he  went  to  visit  Lynn  Cattle 
Market.  There,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  got  over  into  the 
pens  to  examine  the  animals  personally.  Some  fine  sheep  first 
attracted  his  attention  ;  then  some  pigs,  which  he  prodded  with  bis 
stick  and  studied  critically.  Daring  these  operations  a  party  of  yokels 
had  gathered  round  and.  were  watching  him  with  a  curiofcity  new- 
born from  his  recent  acquisition  of  a  title,  which  they  felt  must  in 
some  mysterious  way  have  transformed  the  old  Squire  with  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  acquainted.  Indeed,  to  see  a  freshly  created 
peer  studying  pigs  with  as  keen  an  interest  as  any  local  farmer  struck 
them  as  slightly  incongruous,  till  one  of  them  recognising  what  would 
be  the  highest  compliment  which  he  could  bestow  upon  the  new  lord 
— the  flattery  which  would  be  most  appreciated — exclaimed: 
"  Ah,  Squire,  they  oughtn't  to  'a'  made  you  a  Lord,  but  a  Jobber  I " 
Needless  to  say,  the  compliment  was  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  intended  by  the  man  who  preferred  to  be  the  first  of  the  ducks 
and  not  the  last  of  the  geese ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  LAST  YEARS 
1 837-1 842 

Atat.  83-88 

IS  brother,  Edward  Coke,  having  died,  in  1837, 
Lord  Leicester  decided  to  visit  Longford.  The  place 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  shocking  state  of  repair, 
and  he  wrote  orders  to  his  bailiff  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  it  habitable.  The  man  explained 
that  certain  repairs  to  the  building  were  essential,  as  the  stonework 
was  unsafe,  but  said  he  would  see  that  all  was  put  in  order  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  on  hearing  that  the  house  was  ready  for  habitation, 
Lord  and  Lady  Leicester  set  out  from  Holkham,  and  travelling 
by  easy  stages  approached  Longford  three  days  later.  As  the  carriage 
turned  the  corner  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  park,  Lord  Leicester 
observed  that,  from  the  spot  where  they  then  were,  the  old  castellated 
tower  of  the  house  below  must  be  in  sight ;  Lady  Leicester  looked, 
but  declared  that  no  tower  was  to  be  seen.  Lord  Leicester's  own 
sight  was  too  feeble  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  long  distance,  but  he 
insisted  that  from  the  road  where  they  were  then  driving  the  tower 
must  be  in  view.  Still,  to  his  perplexity,  Lady  Leicester  declared 
that  she  could  not  see  it.  At  last  they  reached  the  house,  to  find  to 
their  horror  that  the  old  tower  was  still  invisible — it  had  been  pulled 
down  by  the  officious  bailiff  in  preparation  for  their  arrival  I 

It  appears  that  the  man  fancied  the  stonework  was  no  longer  safe, 
and  in  his  zeal  to  have  everything  in  perfect  repair  before  Lord 
Leicester's  arrival,  gave  orders  that  the  oldest  part  of  the  house 
was  to  be  pulled  down  with  the  greatest  expedition.  After  the  work 
of  destruction  had  been  begun  he  must  have  become  aware  of, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  appreciated  the  enormity  of  his 
error ;  for  the  old  walls  proved  to  be  so  strong  that  it  was  only 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  pulled  asunder.    The 
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destruction  of  the  tower  entailed  the  destruction  of  the  fine  old 
banqueting  hall,  which  contained  the  carved  gallery  and  the  stained 
glass  windows  bearing  the  arms  of  the  De  Longfords  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest ;  but  the  work  of  desecration  progressed  all  too 
rapidly,  and  soon  an  ordinary  hall  with  oak  beams  and  rafters  re- 
placed the  old  one.  Subsequently,  some  of  the  fine  panelling  which 
had  covered  the  old  walls  was  given  by  Lord  Leicester  to  Lord 
Talbot,  and  was  at  Ingestre  Hall  until  destroyed  in  the  fire  there  in 
1882  ;  so  that  to-day  three  seats  made  o\xi  of  pierced  oak  which  once 
formed  the  steps  up  to  the  gallery  in  the  old  banqueting  hall  are  the 
only  relics  of  it  remaining  *?  Longfqtd. 

Apart  from  the  destruction  of  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  the 
fact  that  Chantrey  was  employed  in  designing  and  reconstructing 
the  ceilings  of  the  lower  rooms,  Longford  was  little  changed  since 
the  days  when  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  lived  there.  During  those  last 
years  of  Lord  Leicester's  life,  as  he  wandered  again  about  the  grounds 
which  he  had  trodden  when  a  boy,  or  drove  through  the  quiet  country 
lanes  surrounding  his  former  home,  at  every  turn  he  must  have  been 
reminded  of  his  early  days.  The  village  school  was  still  standing 
where  he  had  taken  his  first  lessons  with  the  little  lads  'and  lasses, 
so  many  of  whom  had  now  preceded  him  to  the  grave ;  the  dairy 
looked  unchanged  since  the  dark  mornings  when  he  had  made  his 
frugal  meal  there  in  hot  haste  to  start  on  his  long  day's  sport; 
the  roads,  with  their  flowering  hedges  and  shady  trees,  were  the  same 
which  had  witnessed  his  departure  on  his  memorable  visit  to  Hoik- 
ham,  his  return  from  abroad,  from  his  first  canvassing,  from  his 
humiliating  expedition  to  Newmarket.  Like  a  dream  the  past  must 
have  been  re-created  for  him — those  vivid  days  of  keen  young 
life,  the  wooing  and  wedding  of  his  sisters,  long  since  dead,  the 
ripening  of  bis  own  far-away  romance  with  the  beautiful  Jane 
Dutton. 

Perhaps  few  men  have  drifted  into  old  age  with  a  mind  as  fresh 
and  a  nature  as  little  changed  since  the  days  of  youth.  His  love  of 
sport  was  undiminished,  his  joy  in  a  country  existence  as  keen, 
his  abhorrence  of  all  intolerance  as  heart-whole.  "  Such  as  I  have 
been,  such  I  am,  and  such  you  will  always  find  me,"  he  once  told  his 
constituents  ;  and  this  was  realised  in  matters  other  than  those  to 
which  the  remark  referred,  and  to:an  extent  which  he  could  not  hare 
foreseen.  The  hand  of  time  touched  him  very  rightly.  We  have 
seen  how  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  his  agricultural  visitors  were 
struck  by  his  Vigour  of  mind  and  body.  The  game  book  at  Holkham 
records  how  in  October,  1832,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  out  of  twenty-five  shots  he  killed  twenty-four  head.  Two 
years  later  we  find  Leopold  from  Brussels  writing  as  to  a  youthful 
enthusiast  in  sport,  to  beg — "  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
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know  when  you  have  again  aiserubled  round  You  our  old  shooting 
Companions,"  and  further  lamenting,  with  the  certainty  of  sympathy, 
his  own  sad  loss  of  "  the  only  exercise  which  we  have  in  winter." 
In  1837,  Creevey  (whose  testimony  carries  more  weight  in  that, 
as  'before  pointed  out,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  over-estimating 
hb  fellow-creatures)  described  "  King  Tom  "  as  "  a  marvellous 
man  in  everything " — a  man  whose  physical  and  mental  energy 
"  burnt  as  bright  as  brightly  to  the  last  " ;  who,  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  could  open  a  ball,  shoot  daily  with  sons  who  were  younger 
than  his  grandsons  by  his  first  marriage,  and  tell  reminiscences  of 
an  eventful  life  with  a  clearness  and  humour  which  could  enthrall 
even  an  undoubtedly  captious  listener.1 

Ghantrey,  too,  was  fond  of  rallying  him  upon  his  youthful  vigour. 
A  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Margaret  Coke,  her  father  took  a 
miniature  of  his  little  daughter  to  the  great  sculptor  in  some  per- 
plexity. He  had  a  case  in  which  were  miniatures  of  his  four  sons, 
and  he  found  that  he  could  not  insert  the  miniature  of  his  ftfth'child 
in  this  without  disarranging  the  rest.  "  This  case,"  he  explained  to 
Chantrey, "  was  planned  for  four  only  ;  what  can  I  do  with  this  fifth 
miniature  1  "  "  Do,  my  dear  sir  i "  replied  Chantrey ;  "  why, 
start  a  similar  case,  and  instead  of  making  this  Number  Five  in  the 
old  one,  make  it  Number  One  in  the  new!"  And  it  appeared 
as  though  this  advice  would  be  followed,  for  another  son  was 
born  ra  him  in  1836  when  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age* — a 
son  thus  born  fifty-eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Coke's  first  child 
in  1777. 

Long  after  he  had  reached  the  age  when  a  man's  strength  is  said 
to  become  "  a  burden  and  a  sorrow,"  his  fictitious  appearance  of 
being  in  the  prime  of  life  was  maintained.  When  he  retired  from 
public  life,  his  portrait  was  painted  by  S.  Lane  for  the  City  of 
Norwich,  and  on  February  1st,  1833,  was  hung  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. This  portrait,  painted  when  he  was  78-79,  appears  to  be 
that  of  a  man  fully  twenty  years  junior  to  that  age  ;  yet  that  it  was 
no  flattering  likeness  seems  proved  by  comparing  it  with  a  miniature 
painted  shortly  afterwards  by  a  different  hand,  and  also  with  the 
portrait  painted  by  Haydon  a  few  months  later  for  his  famous 
picture  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BUI.  In  his  Journal  for  May  16th, 

1  "It  wu  the  iuuiI  Chriitmai  bill  for  tervantt  in  the  audit  room.  .  .  .  The  E.rl  of 
Leicester,  aged  g;  [uV ;  he  wu  eighty -three],  opened  the  ball.  He  ii  a  marvellout  man, 
but  I  think  fat  it  F«i«f  tut,  tho'  be  burnt  bright  at  brightly  to  the  Int."  [Creevey  pre- 
defined him  by  four  yean.]  And  again,  ■  few  daym  later  i  "  Lord  Lciceitrr  ihoota 
daily;  amongat  other  competiton  are  hit  three  aona.  The  eldeit.  Lord  Coke,  aged  15,011 
Xmn  day  ahot  live  woodcock,  and  ilwayt  ihoota  from  jo  to  40  head  daily.  .  .  .  Lord 
Lticeartt  it  ■  ■narvcUout  man  in  everything,  but  above  all,  in  hit  clear  and  pcrtpiconui 
telling  of  Koriet,  all  of  which  be  hai  in  great  abundance"  {T/u  Cramy  Tafm,  Vol.  I, 
P-  M'J. 

1  Fnacii  Motttau,  bom  January  17th,  183  J  j  died  March  6tfa,  18)6. 
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1835,  Haydon  says :  "  Mr.  Coke  and  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  sat. 
Mr.  Coke's  head  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw — the  only  one  which  I 
would  choose  for  Aristides.  This  is  a  genuine  unsophisticated 
opinion."1  And,  like  Creevey,  Rush,  Chantrey  and  others,  Haydon 
appears  to  have  appreciated  the  mental  alertness  of  his  sitter.  "  He 
told  me  some  beautiful  anecdotes  of  Fox,"  he  observes ;  and  again— 
"  A  most  delightful  sitting  he  gave  me," 

Neither  did  this  unabated  energy  expend  itself  in  a  less  practical 
manner  than  formerly. 

To  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  never  delegated  to  others  what  he 
could  do  himself ;  and  when  employing  labour,  he  shared  it.  When 
he  became  unable  to  go  on  horseback,  he  would  yet  rise  at  daybreak 
to  drive  round  his  farms  in  a  farm-waggon  in  order  that  he  might 
see  at  what  hour  his  labourers  came  to  work,  and  might  shame  the 
young  men  into  ah  activity  of  which,  at  three-score  years  and  ten, 
he  could  still  set  them  an  example.  For  those  who  arrived  betimes 
he  had  a  cheery  greeting  and  a  gift  of  tobacco,  while  during  an  inter- 
val in  their  work,  to  mark  his  approbation  of  their  conduct,  he  would 
smoke  with  them  and  in  their  company  eat  the  simple  breakfast  of 
bread  and  cheese  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  thus  still 
helped  them  to  realise  that  their  interests  were  identical  with  his 
own,  and  that  the  earnestness  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  daily  toil  was  part  of  his  own  scheme  of  existence.  In  1838 
we  find  a  note  that  "  Lord  Leicester  is  laying  out  £1400  on  405  acres 
of  land  to  be  cultivated  for  wheat  at  Holkham."  *  Many  of  the  letters 
preserved  by  him  about  this  date  refer  to  fresh  agricultural  experi- 
ments. Even  Leopold,  with  his  stereotyped  descriptions  of  Belgian 
agriculture,  as  well  as  Belgian  sport,  again  contributes  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  his  correspondent  was  still  unchanged.  In 
the  last  letter  extant  from  him  to  his  old  friend,  when  he  wrote  to 
congratulate  Lord  Leicester  upon  the  attainment  of  an  eighty- 
sixth  birthday,  he  added  the  usual  comment  upon  agricultural 
matters  with  evident  knowledge  that  his  correspondent's  former 
interests  were  in  no  way  abated  ;  and  further  requested  that,  since 
he  could  not  come  to  Norfolk  personally,  he  might  send  Mr.  KirJrin, 
"  a  sensible  young  man,  who  is  the  regisseur  of  my  private  domain 
in  the  country,"  to  receive  some  valuable  instruction  from  the  octo- 
genarian agriculturist  at  Holkham. 

Nor  was  the  continual  improvement  of  the  Holkham  estate  the 
only  matter  which  was  now  occupying  Lord  Leicester's  attention. 
No  sooner  had  he  resumed  possession  of  Longford,  than  he  devoted 


1  •Amtobiogretky  mid  Journslt  of  B.  R.  H*j4on>  cdiud  by  T.  Taylor  (1853),  Vol.  II, 

1  The  note  explains  that  he  it  making  an  expenditur 
at  four  bushel*  the  acre,  and  £%  per  acre  for  fish,  manure. 


p.  376. 

'  The  note  explains  that  he  it  making  an  expenditure  of  £2  per  acre  for  wheat-wed 
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his  thought  to  advancing  the  agriculture  of  Derbyshire. as  he  had 
advanced  that  of  Norfolk.  He  studied  the  mode  of  cropping  and 
of  cultivation  practised  there  ;  he  visited  the  farmers  in  their  houses, 
carefully  inspected  their  buildings,  and  urged  upon  them  innovations 
and  fresh  effort.  Only  a  week  before  his  death  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Derby  Reporter1  describing  what  he  had  already  achieved  in 
the  county,  and  how  (at  eighty-eight !)  he  was  "  most  anxious 
to  improve  the  character  of  Derbyshire  husbandry."  During  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life,  while  he  visited  Longford  annually,  he  built 
there  six  farm-houses,  six  almshouses,  a  fine  school  and  six  public 
bridges  at  his  private-  expense. 

In  small  matters  as  in  great,  moreover,  the  villagers  profited  by 
his  constant  anxiety  to  help  them.  Stories  still  linger  at  Longford 
which  show  how  he  was  regarded  as  a  friend  to  whom  no  trouble 
was  too  insignificant  to  be  carried.  One  anecdote  which  has  sur- 
vived, illustrative  of  his  ready  kind-heartedness,  is  in  itself  trivial, 
but  the  sequel  lends  to  it  a  curious  interest. 
.  In  the  village  at  Longford  there  lived  a  woman  named  Mrs. 
Wright,  who  had  often  worked  at  the  hall.  On  one  occasion  when 
she  had  had  a  trifling  illness,  the  "old  lord,"  as  he  was  invariably 
called,  walked  down  to  ask  after  her.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
she  confided  to  him  how  one  of  her  great  troubles  was  that  her  eye- 
sight was  so  bad  she  could  not  see  to  read.  He  at  once  whipped  off 
a  pair  of  gold  and  tortoiseshell  spectacles  which  he  always. wore, 
and  passed  them  to  her.  "  Try  my  glasses !  "  he  suggested ;  and 
Mrs.  Wright  putting  them  on,  found  to  her  surprise  that  she  could 
see  perfectly.  "  Ah,  well,"  remarked  the  old  lord  with  great  satis- 
faction, "  you  keep  them — I  can  Jget  myself  another  pair  !  "  and 
in  spite  of  her  remonstrances,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home  without  the  glasses  which  alone  enabled  him  to  see  his  way 
about. 

Over  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  present  writer  was  taken  to  see 
Mrs.  Wright,  then  past  eighty  years  of  age,  when  she  related  the 
story  of  how  she  had  received  the  glasses  which  she  was  still  wearing. 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  sell  thorn  to  me.  "  Oh  no,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
can  still  see  with  them,  and  besides,  I  could  never  part  with  them 
while  I  live." 

I  never  saw  Mrs.  Wright  except  on  that  one  occasion,  and  I  thought 
no  more  of  the  incident,  till  one  day  I  received  a  packet  containing 
the  tortoiseshell  spectacles,  together  with  a  piece  of  crimson  velvet 
and  one  of  black  cloth  carefully  wrapped  in  paper  yellowed  by  age.  ' 
A  letter  accompanying  the  gift,  explained  that  Mrs.  Wright  on.  her 
death-bed  had  sent  for  the  bailiff,  and  had  solemnly  commissioned  him 

1  "  A  VUit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  Farm  at  Longford  n  (Jhriy  R*f*rtrr,  June  'ftjrd, 

1 8*2). 
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to  send  the  Earl's  spectacles  to  his  great-grandchild,  whom  she  had 
seen  once,  together  with  tiro  small  cuttings— one  of  the  crimson 
velvet  which  had  covered  the  Earl's  coffin,  and  one  of  the  cloth 
which  had  lined  it — relics  which,  having  treasured  all  her  Hfc, 
she  now  wished  to  leave  in  the  keeping  of  some  one  who  would  like- 
wise treasure  them  when  she  was  gone. 

The  villagers  of  Longford,  however,  who  profited  by  their  "  new 
Squire's'*  quick  sympathy  and  assistance,  occasionally  found  it  neces- 
sary to  readjust  their  rustic  ethics  to  a  novel  standpoint.  Another 
story  of  him  has  survived,  which  is  certainly  characteristic.  Walking 
one  day  near  a  plantation  on  the  estate,  Lord  Leicester  was  accosted 
by  one  of  his  labourers.  "  My  Lord,"  said  the  man,  "  I  think  it 
only  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  some  o'  your  men  are  over  in  the 
wood  yonder  taking  your  sticks."  Lord  Leicester  stopped.  "  In- 
deed !  "  he  said  ;  "  and  why  are  you  not  with  them  ?  "  "  Because, 
in'  Lord,"  said  the  labourer,  "  /  am  an  honest  man."  "  Stuff  a' 
nonsense  !  "  was  the  unexpected  rejoinder.  "  Show  me  the  men." 
Crossing  the  stile,  Lord  Leicester  entered  the  wood,  accompanied 
unwillingly  by  the  informer,  and  went  leisurely  on  till  he  came  upon 
the  party  of  trespassers  collecting  the  fallen  branches  for  firewood. 
w  So  you're  stealing  my  firewood  !  "  he  said,  walking  into  their  midst. 
The  men,  caught  in  the  act,  sheepishly  admitted  this  to  be  the  case. 
4<  I  am  glad,"  said  Lord  Leicester  promptly, "  to  see  yon  so  provident. 
You  may  all  help  yourselves  to  the  branches,  except " — he  turned 
to  the  man  who  had  given  his  comrades  away — "  except  that  lazy 
vagabond  there  !  " 

In  fact,  his  anger  at  any  hypocrisy'in  conduct  or  any  meanness  in 
speech,  was  as  outspoken  as  in  the  days  when,  on  first  coming  into 
possession  of  Holkham,  he  had  publicly  attacked  the  man  whose 
political  influence  he  ought  to  have  courted,  but  whose  character 
he  despised.  His  detestation,  too,  of  all  narrowness  of  belief  still 
found  as  open  expression  as  did  his  quick  sympathy  with  the  reverse. 
When  his  brother-in-law,  Tom  Keppel,  preferred  to  take  his  degree 
at  college^upon  his  own  merits  rather  than  rest  upon  the  privileges 
of  his  rank  as  a  peer's  son,  Lord  Leicester  warmly  applauded  this 
decision  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  younger  days.  When  Mr. 
Keppel  took  orders,  he  wrote  to  him,  in  1838  : — 

1 

"  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  use  of  my  name  and  Puff* 
to  any  extent  your  judgment  may  direct. 

"  The  Established  Church,  speaking  of  them  as  a  Body,  I  have, 
fdr  years  past,  looked  upon  as  the  most  illiberal,  selfish,  Bigoted 
'  arid  contemptible  Body  upon  Earth,  casting  from  their  thoughts 
our  Blessed  Savipur'?  words :  '  Peace  and  goodwill  to  all  man- 
kind.' ' 
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"  The  Low  Church,  as  they  are  called,  consists  of  such,  firm 
Christians  as  the  Bishop  [of  Norwich]  and  Yourself,  and  very, 
.very  many  others  whom  I  honour  as  being  the  most  liberal, 
Heavenly-minded  men  the  Almighty  ever  created.  Persevere, 
dear  Tom,  in  these  truly  generous  and  Christian  feelings  to  the 
end  of  your  life,  and  you  will  be  beloved  as  you  deserve  to  be  by 
.all  of  your  Cloth  whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  is  worth 
having. 

"  I  dare  not  venture  to  express  what  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
long  passage  through  this  troublesome  life  ;  but  I  have  lived  long 
•enough  to  say  that  I  believe  them  [the  Church]  as  a  Body  to  be 
the  most  narrow-minded  of  the  human  race.  .  .  ." 

And  as  his  religious  views  had  undergone  neither  change  nor  modi- 
fication, his  political  outlook  remained  unaltered.  Although  he 
had  ostensibly  severed  his  connection  with  the  political  world, 
still  he  continued  to  take  an  unabated  interest  in  current  events. 
His  last  appearance  of  importance  in  a  public  capacity  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  spring  of  1835,  when  he  was  chairman  at  a  large  meeting 
of  the  Reform  Association,  and  in  that  same  year  we  have  curious 
evidence  of  the  political  influence  with  which  he  was  still  accredited, 
in  two  witty  election  squibs,  facsimiles  of  which  are  printed  in  the 
following  pages. 


A    NEW    TRAGEDY. 

•CXJtt.-The  Statue  Mltry  in  H-lk-m  Hall. 

The  Dictator  General  of  (he  County  of  Norfolk  is  seated  in  an  easy  chair 

reading  the  Courier  Newspaper,  and  looking  mighty  sour.     The 

History  of  the  American  War  is  lying  beside  him. 


Enter  Musmger, 

Dictator. 
How  now  1  what  news  from  Norwich? 


AIM  I  dread  Sir  1  the  Gunton  youth, 
And  Betty  Martin,  his  adopted  mend, 
Are  beaten  into  flu— 
Stormont  and  Scarlett  reign  triumphant 

there, 
While  thousand*  of  their  friends  with  loud 

acclaim 
Bid  the  responsive  echo  sound  their  praise. 

Dictator. 

Disastrous  newt ;  but  what  of  Yarmouth? 
tell- 
Doubtless  my  Talued  kinsman  conquers 
there? 

Msssenger. 

Ill-fated  wretch  am  I,  still  to  be  doomed 
To  bring  sad  tidings  to  my  master's  ear— 

[Wstps. 
Dictator. 

Speak  out,  nor  keep  us  thus  in  dire 
suspense. 

Messenger. 

Anson  and  Rumbold,  with  the  earliest 
dawn, 
This  morning  left  the  scene  of  their  defeat. 

[Both  wop. 
Dictator. 

Hast  thou  no  word  of  comfort  to  impart, 
To  soothe  the  throbbings  of  this  tortured 

breast— 
Heard 'st  thou  not  aught  from  Ipswich  ? 

Press  me  not,  Sir ;  I've  said  already  more 
Than  might  suffice  to  bid  Destructives 

quail, 
And  bring  old  Cartwright  back  to  earth 
again. 

Dictator. 
And  is  it  so  indeed? 
Does  Suffolk's  capital  in  truth  return 
Two  loyal  men  to  guard  King  William's 

throne? 
Ah  cursed  loyalty,  from  earliest  youth 
I've  toil'd  to  whelm  thee  in  dark  falsehoods' 

mire, 
And  now  thou  risest  brighter  than  of  yore, 
To  heap  new  sorrows  on  this  aged  head  I 
4  [  Weeps  and  groans  audibly. 

Messenger. 

All  wast  be  told— why  do  I  then  conceal 
That  foul  defeat  has  also  been  our  lot 
At  Colchester  and  Harwich— Bury  too 
Has  spurn'd  the  Radical  who  claimed  her 
lore. 


Dictator,  (in  a  rags.) 

Enough— begone— tell  me  no  more  of 
this!! 

Znter  second  Messenger. 
Dictator. 
Thou,  like  an  angel,  com'st  to  calm  my 


And  tell  me  Lillie  is  return'd  for  Lynn. 
Messenger. 

Would  chat  thy  thoughts,  Host  Mighty 
8lr, 
Llkcsome  prophetic  vision,  told  thee  truth. 

Dictator. 

What  can'st  thou  mean  ? 
Has  Lynn,  the  faithful,  the  devoted  Lynn. 
Renoonoea  our  rule,  and  joined  the  label 

throng, 
That  venture  to  dispute  our  sovereign  will? 


Alas !  'tis  even  so ! 
Canning  has  gsin'd  a  mighty  triumph  then, 
And,  writ  in  pocket,  townward  has  return'd ; 
Moreover.  Sir,  as  hitherward  I  sped 
To  bring  these  tidings  to  your  noble  ear, 
A  mighty  troop  came  pricking  o'er  the  plain. 
With  loud  huuah  ana  banners  waving  high. 
Fart,  as  they  tell,  of  Bagge'a  determined 

Believe  me,  Sir,  the  West  will  soon  be  «p— 
The  gathering  call  has  echoed  thro'  the  land, 
And  thousands  wait  the  signal  to  advance— 
Wodehouse  and  Walpole  in  the  Bast,  no 

more 
Are  willing  found   to  compromise  their 

causa: 
They  bid  defiance  to  the  opposing  lbs. 
And  smirk  and  titter  at  the  name  of  C*ka 

Dictator,  in  a  pkrtnsy. 

Have  all  my  slaves  rebelled  ? 
What  spirit  foul  has  whisperM  in  their  ear, 
The  long  forgotten  name  of  liberty  1 1 
I'll  crush  these  villains  to  the  earth  again, 
I'llshow  them  how  to  raise  their  rebel  votes 
Against  the  Mighty  Name  of  H*lk*m'« 
Lord. 


Door  opens  in  ruth  Arohdemosn  Biastnnost, 
The  Hon.  0.  K.  *pp*l.The  Bom.  G.  A  ••*», 
Mr.  C.  *.  R'nb'li,  The  Boy  H To** 
followed  by  Anthony  and  otter  mmiaU.aU 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  with  handtxrekiejs 
to  their  facts. 

Here  — in  mercy  to  the  compassionate 
reader, 

The  curtain  drops. 


s.  luroioa,  pnxwTCB  ajtd  statiokkr,  lowar  ooat  laxjc,  hobwich. 
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C-K-'S    APOTHEOSIS; 

OR 

THE   LAST   SCENE 

OF  THE 

Norfolk    Tragedy 

8CKR— H— He— at  H— -11. 


The  curtain  rises  and  discovers  the  Body  of  the  late  Dictator  lying  4*  State.    The  Marl  of 
Al—mr-le,  Lord  8  -Jt»  A  the  Hon   G.  K—pp—l,  the  Hon.  G.  A-^ne—n,  Mr.  &  JB. 
B^mb—d,  the  Bon.  B.  V.  B-^rb—d,  IF.  H.  W— dh— »,  fA?.,  it.  H.  G—^-y,  *ff., 
and  <a«  rest  of  the  Dramatis  pereona,  in  deep  mourning,  are  arranged  9%  sash  tide  «/ 
the  coffin.    J.  S.  M—ek—t,  Km.  it  tun  in  the  back-ground.    The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
01  *-rt  in  the  centre,  in  fun  pontificals. 
Archdeacon.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black!  The  great  Dictator— the  Mighty  Dungeness— 
in  no  more.    [a  general  groan.)    Well  may  yon  groan  my  friends,    [another  groan,  much 
louder.]    Wodehouse  and  Walpole,  ye  murderers  of  the  best  of  masters— embed  be  your 
names  thro'  all  succeeding  ages,    [murmur*  of  indignation,  interspersed  with  an  occasional 
d—n.)    Was  II  not  enough  that  Norwich,  Lynn,  and  Yannonth,  seditiously  and  traitor- 
ously returned  vile  Tories  to  Parliament,— but  must  Vast  Norfolk  too  be  tempted  to  rebel 
and  to  reject  her  lawful  representatives  T   This  last  stroke,  my  friends,  was  too  muoh  tor 
our  aged  Patron.    Then  burst  his  patriot  heart !     [They  all  exhibit  signs  «/  the  deepest 
detection.  ]   Of  my  own  particular  griefs  it  would  111  become  me  to  speak,— else  could  I  till 
or  prospects  blighted-— of  beatific  visions  of  mitres  and  crosiers,  dispersed  in  an  instant 
by  the  Ml  blast  of  Toryism,  "  while  despair  in  vain  sits  brooding  over  the  putrid  eggs  of 
hope ! ! "    How  now,  what  noise  is  that? 

Enter  Anthony,  start  mad,  without  his  stags,  and  fantastically  dressed  up  with  orange 

and  white  ribc+n&tmarv*Uou*ly  befouled, 

Anthony,    [Sings  distractedly :— } 

And  will  he  not  eome  in  again  ? 

Aod  wilt  lie  not  come  lit  Again  1 

No,  no,  h*w  timet)  ant 

By  the  vile  Tory  rout. 

And  he'll  nerer  eome  in  attain  I 


Archdeacon.  Alas !  what  a  sight  is  here.  Poor  Anthony !  '*  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and 
didst  persuade  revenge,  it  could  not  move  thus,"  [Bnter  t»t»  keepers,  much  out  of  breath; 
they  remove  Anthony.)  My  friends,  a  suddep  thought  strikes  me,— you  must  all  acknow- 
ledge the  ad  vantages  of  union.  There  should  be  ho  enmities  amongst  Reformers.  There 
are,  however,  two  of  us  here,  who  have  been  too  long  estranged  from  each  other.  What's 
done  can't  be  undone.    Let  them  forgive  and  forget. 

M—sk—t.  [Rushing  forward  in  a  paroxism  of  enthusiasm.)  You've  touched  mo  nearly, 
8tr.    [to  0— r— y.]    Let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship. 

G—r— y.    [Bursting  into  tears.]    Agreed. 

M—sk—t.    MyHanbury! 

Q—r-~y.  My  Salisbury  t  [They  faint  alternately  in  ee*h  other's  saw,  emd  are  cewried  out 
in  strong  hysterics.] 

At  this  juncture  soft  music  is  heard.  A  tri-coloured  cloud  Is  seen  descending  gradually 
till  it  alights  upon  the  stage ;  it  then  disperses,  and  discloses  to  view  a  magnificent  balloon 
of  tri-coloured  silk,  In  the  car  of  which  are  seated  the  Ghosts  of  Philip  Bgalite,  Charles 
James  Pox,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Tom  Paine,  and  other  distinguished  philanthropists, 
several  of  whom  carry  their  heads  loose  under  their  arms.  Many  Ghosts  of  persons  slain 
in  the  American  War  flit  round  the  balloon.  Fox  descends  from  the  oar,  and  moving 
majestically  towards  the  coffin,  taps  upon  the  lid  in  a  solemn  manner  three  times.  The 
lid  rises,  and  the  figure  of  the  late  Dictator  suddenly  appears,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the 
coffin.  Fox  offers  him  his  arm,  and  they  proceed  together  to  the  car,  the  Ghosts  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  American  War  crowding  round  the  Dictator  with  every 
testimony  of  affectionate  regard.  His  Highness  appeare  much  affected.  He  ascends  the 
car.  politely  assisted  by  Egalite,  (who  gives  his  head  to  Tom  Paine  to  hold)  and  having 
embraced  the  illustrious  dead  all  round,  and  crowned  with  the  Gap  of  Liberty  by  Egalite, 
he  waves  his  hand  with  a  dignified  air  to  his  astonished  subjects  and  mourners.  The 
balloon  then  slowly  ascends,  the  orchestra  irtsylng  Co  irn,  and  the  Rev.  R.  F.  E— w— n 
accompanying  them,  from  the  stage,  upon  the  violin,  and  beating  time  with  great  energy. 
The  curtain  falls  just  as  the  balloon  disappears. 
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Six  years  after  his  retirement  from  public  life  we  are  told  how 
"rthe  name  of  *  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk '  is  familiar,  we  may  truly 
s  Jy  dear  gs  \h*X  of  tmepf  *he  eldest  and  one  of  the  staunches t  of  the 
liberal  politicians  of  this  country  "  ;  in  the  consistency  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  men  still  acknowledged  the  power  of  an  example 
which  was  potent  in  that  active  world  from  which  he  had  retired.1 
;Even  after  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  fill  the  post  of 
cfcairjnaf ,  he  was  ready  to  attend  political  meetings,  and  to  give 
his  utmost  support  to  candidates  whom  he  considered  to  be  of  the 
rikht  persuasion.    "  Lord  Leicester,"  wrote  Lady  Leicester  to  Sir 
William  ffolkes  during  the  General  Election  of  1841,  "  is  as  anxious 
a\  ever  to  see  our  country  better  represented ! "    He  always  refused 
tq  speak  of  the  "  Conservatives,"  he  called  them  the  "  Destructives," 
a*d  distrusted  their  motives  as  cordially  as  he  had  done  those  of  their 
predecessors,  the  Tories  of  a  former  epoch,  never  doubting  that 
intrigue,  self-seeking  and  enmity  to  liberty,  the  characteristics  of  the 
hlted  Ministers  of  George  III,  were  the  inheritance  of  their  modern 
successors — principles  which,  as  he  once  said,  made  it  "  a  degradation 
even  to  shake  hands  with  them."  %  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  his  great  delight  was  to  reflect  that  "  the  Tories  could  no  longer 
traffic  in  Places  and  Pensions."    "  It  is  this,"  he  announced,  "  which 
makes  them  so  angry — and  the  more  they  are  angry  the  more  I  am 
pleased ! "     When  his  eighty-seventh  birthday  was  celebrated  in 
Norfolk  by  a  dinner  during  his  absence  at  Longford,  he  sent  a  trium- 
phant message  to  Sir  William  ffolkes,  "  Tell  the  Tories  there  is 
»f  hope  for  them  from  the  state  of  my  health  !  "    To  the  last  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  throughout  the  length  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career  he  had  never  given  a  vote  which  had  for  its  object 
tfce  imposition  of  a  single  tax  or  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood ; 
neither  that,  looking  back  Over  that  career,  could  he  recall  one  vote 
eyer  given  by  him  which,  if  the  opportunity  were  again  his,  he  could 
wish  to  dispose  differently. 

His  fear  that  his  sons  might  develop  the  detested  Tory  principles 
ohce  received  a  rude  shock.  In  1836  the  famous  Dr.  Hawtrey,  of 
Eton,*  attended  the  Bucks  Conservative  dinner  at  Salt  Hill,  and  made 
a  speech  in  which,  suiting  his  mood  to  his  company,  he  extolled  the 
spirit  of  Conservatism  which  existed  at  Eton  in  a  manner  which  was 
distinctly  injudicious. 

"  When,"  he  wound  up  his  remarks,  "  I  look  upon  those  who 
are  present  at  the  school  of  which  my  friends  and  myself  have 
charge,  I  see  among  them  only  one  spirit  of  Loyalty  and  Con- 

1  Pamphlet,  Thomas  William  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Beaufort  House,  Strand, 
circ*  1838. 

1  Edward  Craven  Hawtrey,  d.d.  (1789-1862).  In  1814  became  under-master,  in  1834 
head-master,  and  in  1852  provost  of  Eton. 
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tfervatism  .  .  .  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  eiistence  of  those 
feelings  at. the  present  time,  not  only  at  Eton,  but  in  other  public 
schools  and  in  both  Universities,  is  a  subject  of  great  hope  to  tbi 
Country,  as  it  proves  that  whatever  may  be  the  language  uttered 
in  other  places,  there  is  a  general  attachment  to  loyal  and  Con- 
servative principles,  and  that  the  country  is  sound  at  the  core !  " 

w 

A  report  of  his  speech  in  full  appeared  in  The  Times,  July  4th, 
1836,  and  Charles  Fox  at  once  drew  Coke's  attention  to  it :  "  I 
cannot  help  writing  to  you  to  express  a  hope  that  you  do  not  intend 
your  son  Tom  to  be  bred  up  a  Conservative"  he  wrote  sarcastically ; 
and  quoting  the  Doctor's  speech  he  concluded  with  fervour,  "  I 
only  hope  he  may  suffer  for  it  in  his  pocket,  and  {hat  every  true  Whig 
will  take  his  son  away  from  such  a  Conservative  care  !  " 

This  was  more  than  sufficient  for  Coke.  He  wrote  off  at  once  to 
Dr.  Hawtrey  to  demand  an  explanation. ,  The  Doctor  wrote  back 
in  evident  alarm,  assuring  him — "  There  is  no  gentleman  in  England 
for  whom  all  parties  entertain  a  higher  personal  respect  than  Mr. 
Coke ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  a  duty  thus  to  disavow  a# 
interpretation  which  I  had  not  thought,  till  to-day,  cpuld  be  put 
upon  my  words."  Calling  upon  friends  to  bear  witness  to  the  mis- 
construction of  his  remarks  by  the  Press,  he  sent  Coke  a  revised  copy 
of  the  offending  speech,  underlining  and  writing  in  large  type  aft 
sentences  which  could  minimise  the  impression  thereby  conveyed, 
and  emphatically  averring  that  the  political  views  of  the  boys  under 
his  charge  invariably  were  those  which  they  had  imbibed  in  their 
own  homes.  Unfortunately  for  his  endeavours,  nothing  could 
palliate  the  statement  that  a  country  could  \>t  pronounced,  sound  at 
the  core  through  holding  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  the  "  Destructives/' 
Coke  wrote  back  coldly  to  thank  him  for  the  explanation  of  a  speeqh 
wliich— 

"  as  an  old  Etonian,  not  indifferent  to  the  interests  and  Prosperity 
of  the  venerable  Institution  under  the  fostering. care  of  which  I 
myself  was  bred,  I  could  not  read  without  deep  regret.  Without 
any  wish  to  control  or  influence  either  your  opinion  or  those  of 
other  boys  committed  to  your  charge,  I  am  sure  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  do  and  must  feel  very  anxious  that  your  statement 
as  it  now  stands  altered1  may  be  found  correct,  and  that,  as  re- 
gards my  own  son,  the  feelings  which  he  may  derive  from  home 
may  be  those  and  those  only  which  will  guide  him  in  the  future 
conduct  of  his  life," 

But  although  he  risked  the  Conservatism  of  Eton,  out  of  respect 
to'  the  remembrance  of  old  Lady  Leicester's  prejudice  against  Ufti- 

>  1  The  italic*  arc  mjr  own.— *A»ti$r. 
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veraities,  he  did  not  contemplate  sending  his  sons  to  college.  And 
although  so  many  of  his  great  friends  had  been  soldiers,  such  was  his 
horror  of  war  in  the  abstract  that  be  never  wished  them  to  enter 
the  army.  "  His  admonition  to  his  eldest  son,  incessantly  repeated," 
stated  the  local  papers,  "  was  that  agriculture,  planting  and  building 
wfcre  to  be  his  pursuits."  His  third  son  Henry,  however,  entered 
the  navy  during  his  father's  lifetime*  and  so  well  was  the  name  of 
"  Coke  6i  Norfolk  *'  known  at  that  date,  that  by  common  consent 
Coke's  son  was  called  by  the  name  of  rt  Norfolk  "  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  the  service. 

On  one  of  those  often  recurring  occasions  when  Lord  Albemarle 
Was  called  upon  to  give  the  health  of  "  Coke  of  Norfolk,"  he  wound 
up  the  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  his  toast  by  the  remark : 
"  Sure  I  am  he  is  equally  entitled  with  his  noble  ancestor  to  say — 
4  He  never  give  up  his  body  to  physic,  his  heart  to  cruelty,  nor  his 
himd  to  corruption.'  "l  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  again  to  emphasise 
the  parallel  between  certain  characteristics  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  his  descendant.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how,  in  hatred 
of  oppression  and  of  all  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
the  same  principles  actuated  eadi ;  the  great  aim  of  each  was  to 
combat  the  encroachment  of  the  Crown  in  all  undue  exercise  of  the 
.royal  prerogative  ;  while,  in  obstinate  integrity  of  conduct,  honesty 
of  speech,  and  ceaseless  efnergy  of  purpose  for  which  each  in  his 

{generation  was  conspicuous,  we  have  again  traced  a  strong  simi- 
arity.  But  the  resemblance  which  is  apparent  at  many  a  period  of 
their  lives  is  perhaps  never  more  marked  than  when  those  lives 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  for,  in  his  vigorous  old  age,  the  Chief  Justice 
Was  Still  'fighting  the  Commons  with  fiery  spirit  on  behalf  of  the 
Petition  of  Right,  while  in  like  manner  and  at  about  like  age,  his 
descendant,  two  hundred  years  later,  was  struggling  again  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  involved  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832.    Minor  points  of  resemblance,  too,  might  be  quoted,  for 

te>f  bath  with  equal  truth  it  might  be  said — 

/ 

"«  .  .  he  muck  applauded  bis  own  success  .  .  .  in  bis  free  coming 
of  all  bis  offices  ;  neither  begging  nor  bribing  for  preferment. 

"  He  always  declined  Circumlocutions  and  commended  Moderation. 
If  an  adverse  Party  crossed  bimy  be  would  patiently  reply  :  If 
another  punish  me,  I  will  not  punish  myself. 

"  He  would  never  privately  retract  what  be  bad  publicly  ad- 
judged." 

And  while  of  the  Chief  Justice  a  chronicler  remarked  that  "  bis 
most  laborious  works  .  .  .  will  last^  to  be  admired  by  bis  judicious 

1  3(0rw*A  Cottier t  February  7th,  1819. 
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Posterity,  to  the  end  of  Time  ";  of  his  descendant  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
pronounced,  with  unconscious  similarity  of  phrase ;  "  So  long  as 
this  Mansion  shall  lasty  so  long  as  these  blooming  fields  retain  their 
verdure  y  so  long  shall  bis  fame  continue  ;— nay,  till  Time  shall  be  no 
more."  For  the  energy  of  each,  in  his  different  sphere  and  genera- 
tion, equally  accomplished  a  remarkable  work,  "  whereby  he  greatly 
obliged  his  own  Age  and  Posterity.97 

But  the  stern  old  Chief  Justice,  though  feared  and  admifed  by 
his  contemporaries,  cpuld  boast  but  little  of  their  love ;  and  one 
of  his  descendants,  Thomas  Coke,  the  builder  of  Holkham,  who, 
as  we  saw,  inherited  something  of  his  genius  and  perseverance  with 
other  of  his  less  praiseworthy  qualities — despite  the  liberality  and 
the  display  for  which  he  was  applauded,  despite  actions  of  excep- 
tional and  disinterested  generosity — never  conquered  the  cordial 
dislike  of  his  generation.  To  their  later  descendant  \t  was  left  to 
win  a  love  from  his  fellows  which  both  missed,  and  Which  was  of 
a  quality  so  unusual  that,  although  it  has  already  found  expression 
in  these  pages,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  commenting  upon  it.  No 
doubt  liberal  landlords  can  with  Kttle  difficulty  win  the  goodwill 
of  their  dependents,  and  lavish  hosts  readily  gain  the  approbation 
of  those  who  profit  by  their  hospitality ;  but  the  voices  of  Cbkcfs 
contemporaries  bespeak  an  affection*  above  the  ordinary  meed  of 
praise  bestowed  upon  a  popular  man.  Glancing  cursorily  through 
the  correspondence  or  the  speeches  of  that  date,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  expressions  of  devotion  used  tpwards  him,  so 
extravagant  in  their  homage  that  it  is  difficult  to  accept  them  for 
what  they  were — the  sober  utterances  of  disinterested  men. 

Mr.  Elsden,  a  gentleman  of  independent  means,  speaking  at  a 
Norwich  meeting  in  1830,  exclaimed  :  "  Of  Mr.  Coke  I  dare  hardly 
trust  myself  to  speak,  for  I  adore  him  in  that  high  degree  that  if  I  had 
the  power  to  express  my  thoughts,  I  should  be  led  away  by  the 
intensity  of  my  feelings  to  say  more  than  befits  a  public  assembly — 
view  him  in  what  light  I  will,  he  stands  so  pre-eminently  high."  * 
Earlier,  Mr.  S.  Trafford  Southwell,  writing  to  Dr.  Parr,  remarks  : 
"  I  have  such  a  regard,  and  love,  and  respect  for  Mr.  Coke  that  it  is 
little  short  of  idolatry."  8  Other  correspondents  and  public  speakers 
invariably  refer  to  "  that  great  and  good  man,  Mr.  Coke,"  or  "  that 
incomparable  Patriot,"  as  a  man  apart  from  all  others  who  may, 
without  apology,  be  spoken  of  in  terms  which  the  casual  mention  of 
no  other  man  evoked.  The  comments  of  Roscoe,  of  Sir  James  Smith, 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  of  many  of  his  friends  we  have  seen  ;  ijt 
is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances ;  but  Southwell,  seeking  for  **n 
explanation  of  the  fact,  observes  : — 

1  Speech  at  a  meeting  of  Freeholders,  July  31st,  1830.    (Pamphlet  in  the  posteatioft 
of  Sir  William  ffolkea.)  »  Par^s  Workh  Vol.  VIII,  p.  385. 
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"  Honesty  is  in  every  man's  duty,  and  in  every  man's  power ; 
yet  such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature  that  you  may  see  ten  thou- 
sand wise,  or  sensible,  or  agreeable  men  sooner  than  one  honest 
man ;  and  if  we  did  not  both  know  Mr.  Coke,  I  should  find  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  point  out  a  man  of  strict  uniform 
integrity  in  great  and  small,  in  business  or  pleasure,  pursuit  or 
relaxation ; — to  all  these  qualities  he  unites  a  native  dignity/' 
etc.* 

Naturally  su<?h  utterances  (of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
instances)  bear  recognition  only  when  spoken  by  those  who  had  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  a  wordy  panegyric.  Dr.  Parr's  admiration,  it  has  been 
conceded,  was  open  to  the  accusation  of  not  being  wholly  dis- 
interested ;  others — in  that  so  many  were  the  recipients  of  benefits 
— must  share  that  suspicion  ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the  eccen- 
tric tenant,  Abbott,  recognised  this  disadvantage,  for  when  extolling 
his  good  fortune  in  having  become  Mr.  Coke's  tenant,  he  concluded 
his  observations  with  the  shrewd  regret :  "  Any  stranger  reading  this 
would  say,  '  The  man  who  wrote  it  has  a  favour  to  ask  I '  "  But  the 
construction  which  Abbott  feared  might  be  put  upon  his  homely 
gratitude  cannot  apply  to  the  comments  of  men  of  independent 
position  who  had,  personally,  neither  received  benefits  in  the  past 
nor  required  them  in  the  future,  and  who  in  many  instances  were 
expressing  their  opinions  privately  to  their  own  friends,  in  letters 
which  they  knew  would  never  meet  the  eye  of  the  man  they  dis- 
cussed. Infinitely  attractive  and  infinitely  convincing  are  such 
spontaneous  tributes,  which  strike  a  more  human  chord  than  any 
laboured  panegyrics. 

41  You  cannot  imagine — ah,  but  you  can  imagine  "  (wrote  the 
celebrated  physician  Sir  Charles  Clarke  to  Mr.  Spencer-Stan- 
hope) "  with  what  real  pleasure  I  associate  in  my  mind  the  burnt 
in  recollection  of  Holkham,  and  of  the  dear,  warm-hearted,  and  to 
me  most  loving  old  man,  my  excellent  friend,  its  owner.  I  cherish 
his  almost  illegible  letters,  and  I  am  as  fully  convinced  of  his 
love  for  me,  as  if  it  were  a  substance  visible  and  tangible,  instead 
of  a  quality  so  rare  that  one  might  doubt  its  essence  !  " 

•  Ahd  the  artlessness  of  such  testimony  is  surpassed  even  by  the 
comments  of  those  who,  bitterly  antagonistic  to  Coke  politically, 
would  have  rejoiced  greatly  at  any  opportunity  to  vilify  his  actions. 
For  the  most  prejudiced  of  these  censors,  a  Tory  who  had  published 
violent  letters  to  Coke  upon  many  political  delinquencies,  possibly 
struck  the  keynote  of  his  enemy's  power  when  he  admitted,  grudg- 
ingly— 

1  Op.  cit.t  p.  385. 
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"  Everything  about  you  connected  with  home  is  one  strong 
enchantment.  There  you  are  the  mighty  magician  that  can  call 
up  visions  of  delight  to  the  wayfaring  man.  .  .  .  Your  festivities 
have  been  without  pomp  and  your  kindnesses  without  restraint. 
You  have  tempted  to  your  table  the  great  and  the  learned,  the 
lowly  and  the  good.  In  your  society  the  industrious  farmer  and 
the  useful  mechanic  have  forgot  their  littleness.  ...  At'  such  a 
board  every  mad  has  been  proud  to  sit."1  i 

Years  before,  Coke's  great  friend  in  the  political  world,  Fox, 
despite  his  faults,  had  won  from  his.  contemporaries  a  passionate 
devotion  which  has  since  become  a  matter  of  history,, and- which 
made  Burke,  even  when  at  enmity  with  him,  describe  him  as  "a 
man  made  to  be  loved."  And  to  Coke,  devoid  of  the  vices  which 
had  marred  the  career  of  his  great  contemporary, — but  independent; 
downright  and  averse  from  courting  the  favour  of  any  man  to  ah 
extent  whicjh  often  alienated  those  who  would  have  served  him— it 
had  yet  been  given  to  command  a  devotion  only  less  remarkable 
than  that  bestowed  upon  Fox,  in  that,  reviewing  his  life,  one  is 
forced  to  admit  that  it  was  more  deserved.  In  his  extreme  old  agje 
we  are  told  how,  "  though  at  last  his  body  was  enfeebled  ahd  his 
sight  impaired,  his  freshness  of  heart  remained  the  same  " ;  *  in 
brief,  that  "  first  gloss  of  human  affection  and  feeling  "  which  Sir 
James  Smith  had  recognised,  lingered  with  "  Coke  of  Norfolk  "  to 
the  end,  and  in  a  manner  which  neither  unblemished  integrity, 
ceaseless  generosity,  nor  disinterested  labour  for  humanity  could 
have  ensured,  gained  him  that  love  from  his  fellows  which  has  been 
seldom  equalled,  if  ever  surpassed,  by  any  private  individual.     . 

Yet  the  man  who  receives  an  unusual  dole  of  affection  is  also,  the 
man  who  bestows  it ;  and  during  those  last  years  of  his  life  Lord 
Leicester  had  often  again  to  experience  that  penalty  attached  to 
prolonged  days,  in  the  loss  of  friends  who  predeceased  him.  The 
expectation  of  that  parting  had  for  long  past  pervaded  and  saddened 
the  letters  received  by  him.  Years  before,  Martin  Rishton  had 
announced :  "  I  shall  sleep  no  more  out  of  Lynn  till  I  sleep  with 
my  fathers  " ;  and  from  far-away  New  Ybrk,  in  1835,  Richard 
Caton,  complaining  of  declining  health,  had  observed :  *  "  Since  I 
was  at  Holkham,  time  has  made  great  inroads  on  my  walks  of  life, 
and  must  soon  diminish  my  occupancy  to  a  few  feet  of  Earth.  You, 
my  dear  Sir,  when  it  pleases  Heaven  to  call  you  to  a  better  and 

1  A  Utter  to  T.  W.  Coke,  Enre.t  M.P.,  by  Clericm.     Printed  and  told  by  Burks  tad 
Kinncbrook,  Norwich,  and  sold  by  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy,  Paternoster  Row,  London  $ 

18x7,  p.  53-  „  f     - 

9  Narrative  of  the  Troctedingi  regarding  the  erection  of  the  Leicester  t  Memorial  p.  ou 

Bacon  and  Co.,  Norwich. 

*  He  survived  till  1845. 
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happier  world,  will  leave  many  records  of  a  life  well  spent.  My 
care  exercised  in  a  humbler  sphere  will  leave  little  to  record  my 
existence."  Only  the  old  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  viewed  that 
approaching  separation  with  a  calm  which  no  sorrow  could  shake. 
"I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  the  persuasion  delights  me,"  he  had 
reiterated  to  Coke,  "  that  the  mutual  recognition  of  those  who 
sincerely  loved  each  other  on  earth,  will  enhance  their  joy  in  Heaven." 

But  each  year  during  that  last  phase  of  Lord  Leicester's  life  may 
be  said  to  have  been  marked  by  the  loss  of  some  one  whom  he  had 
known  and  loved.  In  1834  died  Lord  Spencer,  so  long  his  fellow- 
worker  in  the  agricultural  world.  In  1840  his  old  friend,  Lord 
William  Russell,  stayed  at  Holkham  with  his  valet  Courvoisier,  and 
left,  in  health  and  spirits,  to  meet  a  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
latter  four  days  later.  That  same  year  died  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  writing  to  Lady  Anne,  remarks  how :  "  This  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Holland,  so  good  and  kind  a  friend  •  .  .  will  never 
be  replaced  to  me  and  many  more  ; — I  am  sure  Lord  Leicester  will 
have  felt  the  loss  of  this  image  of  Mr.  Fox.**  The  following  year, 
Chantrey,  transformed  and  blighted  by  the  mental  affliction  which 
darkened  his  later  years,  yet  still  in  possession  of  his  splendid  genius, 
stayed  at  Holkham  in  order  to  see  the  statue  which  he  had  made  of 
Bishop  Bathurst  placed  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  from  Holkham  wrote 
the  last  letter  which  he  ever  penned,  and  died  on  November  25th, 
the  day  after  his  return  to  London.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  too, 
warm-hearted,  outspoken,  and  loyal  in  friendship  as  of  yore,  was 
fast  sinking  into  a  state  of  health  which  could  have  but  one  termina- 
tion ; — one  by  one,  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  friends  of  u  Coke 
of  Norfolk  "  were  advancing  towards  the  Land  of  Shadows ;  and 
sometimes  as  he  looked  round  the  gallery  at  Holkham,  where  so  often 
in  the  past  those  friends  had  assembled  in  the  fullness  of  health  and 
vigour — each  strong  with  an  individuality  which  it  seemed  in- 
credible that  death  could  ever  dissipate — the  silence  must  have  seemed 
repeopled  to  him  with  the  voices  that  were  no  more. 

But  one  other  parting  lay  before  him,  from  which  he  shrank,  it  is 
said,  more  than  all  the  rest.  "  In  his  neighbourhood/'  we  have  been 
told,  "he  was  idolised.  ...  He  had  one  source  of  pride — he  gloried 
in  his  tenantry,  and  they,  in  return,  loved,  revered  and  looked  up  to 
him  as  a  father.  The  darling  object  of  his  life  was  to  render  them 
independent — the  subject  he  derived  most  pleasure  from  talking 
upon  was  their  intelligence,  their  skill  in  agriculture,  their  ewfdena 
in  him  " ; l  and  to  this  tenantry,  whose  welfare  he  had  promoted, 
and  whose  affection  he  had  won,  he  was  about  to  bid  farewell. 

In  1 84 1  he  attended  the  supper  after  the  Holkham  audit  for  the 
last  time.    He  had  already  taken  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  2 

1  See  antiy  footnote,  p.  183. 
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long,  tiring  day,  and  every  argument  was  mod  to  overrule  his  detision 
to  be  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  supper  in  the  evening.  But 
his  determination  was  not  to  be  shaken.  In  reply  to  all  remonstrances 
he  said  that  he  was  an  old  man  whose  Efe  could  not  be  of  very 
long  duration,  and  that  he  wanted  to  endure  seeing  his  farmers 
again. 

Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening,  therefore,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  audit  room.  Lord  Coke  had  sprained  his  ankle  on  the  ice  and 
could  not  be  present,  so  two  of  his  brothers,  with  Lord  Crewe  and 
Lord  Rosebery,  were  helping  to  superintend.  The  farmers  were 
seated  round  the  long  table  smoking  and  drinking ;  no  one  was 
expecting  Lord  Leicester's  arrival,  when  the  door  opened  and  he 
came  in  so  quietly  that  scarcely  any  of  his  guests  were  aware  of  his 
presence,  till,  suddenly,  they  saw  him  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
table  where  he  used  to  preside.  With  a  shout  of  welcome  they  all 
rose  to  their  feet.  For  a  few  moments  the  room  rang  with  cheers 
while  they  pressed  forward  to  shake  his  hands ;  then,  filling  their 
glasses,  they  toasted  him,  and  all  broke  into  a  chorus  of  the  "  Fine 
Old  English  Gentleman,"  which  they  sang  again  and  again,  many 
with  the  tears  running  down  their  cheeks.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to 
see  the  usually  phlegmatic  men  completely  transformed;  and  a 
description  of  the  scene  was  afterwards  written  by  a  farmer  who  was 
present 1  and  who  said  that  he  had  been  a  tenant  on  the  Holkham 
estate  for  thirty  years,  like  his  father  before  him,  but  not  for  the 
worth  of  his  lease  would  he  have  missed  being  present  on  that 
memorable  evening. 

As  the  cheering  subsided,  the  old  Earl  spoke  to  them ;  and 
although  his  step  was  feeble  and  his  strength  visibly  diminished,  his 
voice  was  strong,  his  memory  clear,  his  views  determined  and  con* 
cise  as  ever ;  he  never  hesitated  for  a  word,  but,  as  he  warmed  to 
his  subject,  he  spoke  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm,  till,  it  was  said, 
that  never  had  he  made  a  better  speech.  He  told  them  that,  stand* 
ing  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  he  had  come  to  see  them  for  what  might 
be  the  last  time.  He  wanted  to  thank  them  for  all  the  help  they  had 
given  him  in  furthering  his  schemes,  for  the  skill,  talent  and  industry 
with  which  they  had  improved  his  estate.  He  urged  upon  them  the 
value  of  enterprise  and  perseverance,  and  the  importance  for  both 
landlord  and  tenant  of  what,  ever  since  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
had  unceasingly  advocated — long  leases  at  fair  rents ;  and  he  told 
them  that  he  had  come  to  offer  them  all  a  renewal  of  their  leases  for 
twenty-one  years.  Then,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  he 
spoke  to  the  men  individually,  and  at  last,  individually,  bade  them 
farewell.    One  last  toast  was  given,  the  Holkham  motto  of  "  Live 

1  Norwich  Mtrcuryy  January  15th,  1841.    Account  of  Holkham  Audit,  January  isth, 
1841. 
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and  Let  Live,"  before  he  left  them ;  and  then  it  was  said  that  some 
of  the  men  broke  down  and  sobbed. 

At  the  next  audit  he  was  not  allowed  to  attend,  although  he  was 
most  anxious  to  do  so  ;  but  he  insisted  upon  standing  with  his  little 
granddaughter,  Anna  Maria  Stanhope,  where  he  could  hear  the  cheen 
when  his  name  was  toasted.  In  the  June  following  he  left  Norfolk  for 
Longford,  driving  away  from  Holkham,  for  the  last  time,  on  just 
such  a  sunny  summer's  day  as  that  on  which,  nearly  seventy  yean 
before,  he  had  looked  out  so  eagerly  for  the  first  sight  of  his  future 
home. 

At  Longford  a  great  event  was  impending.  Preparations  were 
being  made  to  open  two  bridges,  which,  at  a  cost  of  j£8oo,  he  had 
built  over  a  mill  stream  that  ran  through  the  village.  The  event 
was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  Thursday  following  his  arrival,  which 
was  Lady  Leicester's  birthday ;  and  it  had  been  specially  arranged 
that  his  carriage  was  to  be  the  first  to  drive  over  the  new  route. 
On  the  eventful  day  people  from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
began  arriving  at  Longford  at  an  early  hour,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  a  considerable  crowd  were  awaiting  Lord  Leicester's  arrival. 
Directly  his  carriage  came  into  sight  a  group  of  Longford  tenants 
ran  forward,  and  stopping  it,  took  out  the  horses,  and  drew  it  through 
the  cheering  crowd  down  the  road  and  over  the  bridges.  A  long 
procession  followed,  vehicles,  riders  and  people  on  foot,  while  the 
children  threw  bouquets  into  the  carriage  or  strewed  flowers  before 
it.  Afterwards,  about  two  hundred  tenants'  children  had  tea  at  the 
hall,  and  in  the  evening  amateur  theatricals  were  given,  while,  in  the 
village,  a  dinner  and  dance  took  place. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Leicester  rose,  apparently  well  and  un- 
harmed by  the  excitement  of  the  day  before.  His  first  act  was  to 
order  the  carriage  that  he  might  drive  down  to  one  of  the  bridges, 
for,  on  the  previous  day,  he  had  noticed  some  white  space  in  the 
coping,  and  thinking  it  was  some  defect  in  the  masonry,  true  to  his 
usual  habit  he  determined  to  inspect  it  personally  and  promptly. 
Arrived  at  the  spot,  he  got  but  of  the  carriage  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  himself  that  the  work  was  sound.  In  the  afternoon  he  drove 
out  again ;  but  in  the  early  hours  of  Saturday  morning  the  new? 
sped  through  the  village  that  he  had  been  taken  ill.  At  eighty-eight 
years  of  age  any  illness  is  serious,  and  from  the  first  he  accepted  the 
fact  that  the  end  of  life  was  imminent.  At  intervals  he  had  to 
endure  terrible  paroxysms  of  pain,  but  his  mind  was  clear  to  the  last, 
and  once  when  those*  around  him  thought  that  unconsciousness  had 
terminated  his  sufferings,  Lady  Anne  bent  over  the  quiet  form  upon 
the  bed  and  asked  gently  if  he  could  still  recognise  her*  The  eyes  of 
the  dying  man  opened  and  there  was  the  lingering  fascination  of  his 
old  smile  as  he  answered  tenderly,  "Angel — you  J  "     And  still  as  he 
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lay  waiting  for  death,  his  thoughts  were  with  the  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  existence.  Dr.  Fox,  who  attended  him,  relates : 
"  The  mental  condition  was  most  satisfactory,  being  quite  rational 
and  collected  throughout  the  whole  illness  ;  and  a  more  patient  and 
benevolent  being  I  never  attended."  Writing  on  July  1st  to  Lady 
Caroline  Garnier,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  those  last  days,  and 
of  the  scene  which  closed  them  : — 

r 

"  As  I  feel  that  everything  connected  with  the  history  of  so 
great  and  good  a  man  as  Lord  Leicester  must  be  deeply  interesting 
to  every  one  who  wishes  well  of  mankind,  and  especially  to  his 
own  family,  I  have  thought  a  brief  sketch  of  that  which  passed 
during  the  four  days  and  nights  which  I  spent  at  Longford  whilst 
attending  upon  his  Lordship  in  the  illness  which  ended  in  his 
death  cannot  be  altogether  unacceptable. 

"  I  visited  Lord  Leicester  on  Sunday  morning  last.  As  soon  as 
I  had  ascertained  the  symptoms,  I  was  well  persuaded  hip  attack 
would,  in  all  probability,  prove  fatal  .  .  .  and  although  the  case 
terminated  fatally,  still  we  had  the  inexpressible  gratification  of 
witnessing  the  salutary  effects  produced  by  the  remedies  in  the 
removal  of  the  most  torturing  agonies  and  establishing  perfect 
tranquillity ;  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  for  the  last  twelve  hours 
of  Lord  Leicester's  life,  he  was  entirely  free  from  pain ;  and  most 
consolatory  it  was  to  see  the  peaceful  manner  in  which  he  expired. 

"  When  I  first  arrived,  he  begged  I  would  on  no  account  leave 
him.  I  promised  to  comply  with  his  request.  His  universal 
patience  and  resignation  was  most  striking ;  always  thankful  to 
God  and  those  aroijnd  him  for  any  relief  he  experienced,  always 
submitting  at  once  to  everything  that  was  done  to  him,  or  re- 
quired from  him.  In  the  evening  of  Sunday,  after  appearing 
incapable  of  talking  during  the  day,  he  had  a  short  return  of 
energy ;  he  then  talked  to  me  cheerfully  ;  spoke  of  Dr.  Chambers 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  of  his  being  a  good  Whig.  He  then 
asked  what  kind  of  day  it  had  been.  I  told  him  it  had  not  been 
quite  so  hot,  and  that  there  had  been  showers ;  he  said  what 
excellent  weather  it  was  for  the  farmers,  and  appeared  much  pleased 
that  they  hid  such  a  fine  season. 

"  He  inquired  whether  I  had  ever  heatd  of  Lady  Leicester's 
courage  in  requesting  Sir  Henry  Halford  not  to  continue  his 
attendance  upon  him  when  severely  ill  some  time  since  ?  I  replied 
I  had  not.  He  said  her  conduct  then  was  such  no  other  woman 
in  England  could  have  shown.  .  .  . 

"Then  He  spoke  of  her  Ladyship's  excellence.  How  happy 
she  had  made  his  life ;  how  attentive  she  was  to  all ;  how  she 
visited  the  poo;  and  delighted  in  making  all  Ijappy,  and  he  spoke 
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in  tiie  tenderest  manner  of  his  affection  for  her,  and  how  fortunate 
he  had  been  in  having  married  her,  calling  her  an  *  Angel  of  s 
woman/  He  then  related  how  Lady  Spencer  had  never  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  marriage  until  years  afterwards,  when  if 
wrote  to  him  and  said  with  what  anxiety  she  had  looked  upon  ir 
when  it  took  place,  but  that  having  had  time  to  make  her  ob- 
servations, she  was  satisfied  that  no  one  of  her  sex  possessed 
judgment  and  excellence  of  disposition  qualified  to  make  hi= 
happy  in  a  manner  equal  to  Lady  Leicester,  and  that  she  considered 
him  a  most  fortunate  and  happy  man  ;  and  in  a  most  exulting  w*j 
he  said,  'And  I  have  got  that  Utter  now  ! '  I  remarked,  such  2 
letter  was  worth  keeping.  He  replied,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands, 
'  Tes9  and  I  shall  keef  it.9  Nothing  appeared  so  delightful  tj 
him  as  to  talk  of  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  children. 

"  At  last  he  said,  '  Well,  perhaps  I  have  talked  too  much,' 
and  he  ceased  ;  after  which  his  powers  never  rallied  again  sufi- 
ciently  to  permit  him  to  converse  at  any  length.  He  frequently 
expressed  how  thankful  he  was  to  be  relieved  from  pain.  Never 
was  he  for  one  moment  peevish  or  irritable.  His  countenance 
always  beamed  with  benevolence,  which  even  continued  after 
death.  Now  and  then  in  his  sleep  he  talked  about  his  farms. 
Whenever  Mr.  Gamier  prayed  with  him,  or  spoke  to  him  upon 
religious  matters,  he  paid  great  attention,  and  always  appeared 
to  be  ready  to  talk  upon  those  subjects.  The  scene  throughout 
was  most  affecting,  and  deeply  interesting.  The  kindness  and 
anxiety  of  all  to  do  all  they  could  for  him,  showed  how  he  had 
been  valued  and  loved,  and  certainly  I  never  spent  four  da*  5 
which  called  forth  so  much  sympathy  and  strong  emotion  as  those 
which  I  spent  at  Longford.*' 

Early  on  Thursday,  June  30th,  just  a  week  after  he  had  been 
drawn  in  triumph  over  the  bridges  which  were  his  last  gift  to  his 
tenants,  the  tollmg  of  the  church  bell  about  noon  told  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  that  Lord  Leicester  was  no  more. 

Many  there  were,  on  receipt  of  that  news,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  mourned  "  the  death  of  old  Lord  Leicester, 
who  had  been,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Coke,  my  early  ideal  of  tin 
patriot  gentleman  of  England."  l 

"  It  never  before  happened  to  me  to  receive  a  letter  from  jvz 
with  pain,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Lady  Anne  on  tha: 
sad  June  30th.  "I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  melanchol; 
intelligence  ;  it  has  come  upon  me  like  a  shock.  ...  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  good  and  well-considered  Memoir  of  Lord  Leicester.  He 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  his  long  and  useful  life  is  quite 

1  A**bifr*pky  of  Harriet  tMartmsm  (1877),  Vol  II,  p.  184, 
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without  a  parallel."    Four  days  later,  he  wrote  again  to  Mr.  T. 
Keppel  :— • 

"  Pray  thank  your  sister  for  her  most  kind  attention  at  such  a 
moment.  ...  I  have  indeed  lost  a  kind  and  dear  friend,  and  one 
whose  kindness  and  friendship  I  can  never  forget.  They  were  as 
constant  as  they  were  gratifying  to  both  of  us,  and  the  Duchess 
has  felt  his  loss  as  much  as  I  have.  .  .  .  We  returned  yesterday 
when  I  got  your  letter.  I  intended  to  have  gone  to  the  Fox  Club 
dinner,  but  had  not  spirit  to  join  the  Society  of  which  he  had 
long  been  distinguished  as  a  member.  .  .  .  Lord  Leicester  was  a 
very  remarkable  man,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  some  good  Memoir 
of  his  valuable,  useful  and  happy  life/9 

For  two  days  the  body  lay  in  state  at  Longford  in  a  coffin  covered 
with  crimson  velvet  and  bearing  the  inscription  : 

"  Thomas  William  Coke 
Earl  of  Leicester 
Died  June  30th  1842. 
Aged  88." 

On  July  7th  the  funeral  set  out  on  the  first  stage  of  its  journey 
to  Tittkahall.  A  special  request  had  been  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  Derby 
that  it  might  be  allowed  to  pass  through  that  town  in  a  private 
manner,  so,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  shops  were  closed  and  the 
bells  kept  tolling,  no  public  demonstration  took  place.  A  procession 
of  carriages  and  a  large  number  of  the  Longford  tenantry  on  horse- 
back accompanied  it  to  the  further  side  of  Derby,  where  they, 
turned  back,  and  the  funeral  passed  on  its  way  to  Bingham,  which 
was  reached  by  eight  o'clock  that  evening. 

There  the  body  again  lay  in  state,  and  also  at  the  completion  of 
the  second  day's  journey.  Upon  the  third  day  it  approached 
Norfolk,  and  then  crowds  began  to  line  the  roads  along  which  it 
travelled,  "amid  deep  silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  tramp 
of  the  horsemen,  the  grating  of  the  carriage  wheels,  and  the 
heavy  tolling  of  the  bells  in  the  villages  through  which  it 
passed/'  But  when  it  reached  Lynn  the  whole  town  was  a 
city  of  mourning;  black  flags  flew  from  the  turret  of  the 
gate  by  which  it  entered,  from  all  the  public  buildings,  from  all 
the  ships  in  the  harbour ;  the  shops  were  closed,  and  many  of  the 
poorest  inhabitants  were  dressed  in  some  sign  of  mourning.  At  the 
Crown  Hotel,  where  the  body  lay  that  night,  over  fifteen  hundred 
people  passed  through  the  room  to  see  it,  while,  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  over  a  thousand  more  were  turned  away.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  procession  again  went  on  its  way  through 
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street!  lined  with  people  waiting  to  see  it  pass.  It  reached  Swaffham 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  from  that  hour  till  eleven  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  body  lay  in  the  same  room  where  forty-two  yean 
before  Mrs.  Coke's  body  had  rested  upon  the  same  journey. 

On  Monday,  July  nth,  the  last  stage  was  accomplished,  and 
then  occurred  a  scene  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  which  Norfolk 
had  ever  witnessed.  Although  every  effort  had  been  made  to  keep 
the  funeral  private  in  character,  such  numbers  of  people  were  deter- 
mined to  join  it  that  this  became  impracticable.  Soon  after  day- 
break, from  all  parts  of  the  country,  riding,  driving  and  walking, 
people  began  to  arrive,  all  anxious  to  pay  this  last  tribute  to  the  man 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much.  At  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  procession 
started,  it  was  in  itself  an  extraordinary  sight.  First  rode  the  steward, 
leading  one  hundred  and  fifty  HoDcham  tenants  on  horseback. 
Then  followed  carriages  containing  the  pall-bearers,  clergy  and 
others.  These  were  followed,  in  their  turn,  by  a  solitary  carriage  in 
which  sat  the  dead  man's  valet  holding  the  coronet  upon  a  velvet 
cushion.  Then  came  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  bearing 
the  coffin  covered  by  a  crimson  pall ;  and  then  a  long  train  of 
mourning  coaches,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  after  which  was  led 
the  dead  man's  own  carriage  and  four,  with  closed  shutters.  Follow- 
ing this  came  several  hundreds  of  private  carriages  bearing  his 
personal  friends ;  then  two  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
riding  two  abreast ;  and,  finally,  a  long  train  of  miscellaneous 
vehicles  belonging  to  neighbours,  tenants  and  yeomen.  The  pro- 
cession was  two  miles  long  when  it  started,  but  at  every  cross-road 
along  the  route  numbers  were  waiting  to  join  it.  At  Lexham  alone 
one  hundred  -and  sixty  gentlemen  on  horseback  had  assembled  to 
follow  it ;  while  as  it  approached  Tittleshall  many  belonging  to 
the  other  side  of  the  county,  and  who  had  been  unable  to  travel 
further,  came  to  swell  the  train,  until  it  was  impossible  to  compute 
its  length,  save  that,  when  the  hearse  finally  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  the  church,  the  line  of  carriages  alone  reached  to  Litcham,  two 
and  a  half  miles  off. 

But  it  was  the  numbers  unable  to  join  in  the  actual  procession, 
but  yet  determined  to  see  it  pass,  who  presented  the  most  remark- 
able spectacle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Swaffham,  it  is  said, 
fifteen  thousand  people  were  assembled.  Many  of  these  had  arrived 
overnight  and  had  taken  their  position  during  the  late  hours  of 
Sunday.  Along  either  side  of  the  road  which^the  funeral  was  to 
traverse  were  vehicles  which  had  been  brought  there  the  day  pre- 
viously, and  in  which,  after  the  horses  had  been  removed,  their 
owners  had  parsed  the  night.  The  fields  beyond  were  alive  with 
people,  many  of  whom  had  camped  out  on  mattresses  t>r  cloaks 
amongst  the  hay.    Farm  carts  and  vtagohs  were  drawn  up  in  every 
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available  space,  packed  with  occupants ;  even  across  the  hedges 
cloths  were  flung  in  order  that  people  might  clamber  up  on  to  them. 
For  miles  the  country  was  one  moving  mass  of  people,  through  whose 
midst  the  funeral  at  times  wound  its  way  with  difficulty,  and  the 
grief  on  whose  faces  showed  that  they  were  not  spectators  merely, 
but  mourners  for  the  friend  they  had  lost.1 

In  this  manner,  along  the  same  route  where,  two  hundred  years 
before,  the  funeral  of  the  Lord  Chief 'Justice  had  passed  to  its 
destination  in  the  quiet  little  church  of  Tittleshall,  the  long  pro- 
cession wended.  And  meanwhile  the  day  was  gloriously  fine#  and  to 
many  the  thought  was  full  of  a  special  sadness  that  it  warfthe  titm$ 
of  year  when  the  Holkham  SJieep-shearing  had  usually  tlen  plao% 
and  when  through  the  long  sunny  days  the  dead  man,  t%n  in  Jus 
splendid  health  and  vigour,  had  headed  the  long  train  01  friends 
who  rode  about  his  lands,  and  offered  his  welcome  and  his  hospitality 
with  an  unstinting  hand. 

"  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  on  a  plain  pillar,  these  few 
words  record  the  genius  of  Wren  :  Si  monumentum  ret/uirisy 
circumsfice.1  In  the  same  manner  it  may  briefly  be  said  to  the 
inquiring  traveller  who  visits  Norfolk  and  canvasses  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Coke  :  *  View  the  Garden  of  Norfolk,  his  fairest  eulogy  is 
written  in  the  page  of  Nature  .'  "8 

And  so,  midst  the  evidences  of  his  life-work,  past  fields  of  ripen- 
ing corn  and  luxuriant  pasture,  through  the  country  which  he  had 
enriched  and  transformed,  and  through  the  people  who  loved  and 
mourned  him,  Coke  of  Norfolk  was  borne  to  his  last  home. 


1  So  great  a  number  of  spectators  did  the  funeral  attract  that  in  placet  along  the 
route  provisions  ran  ihort,  and  in  Tittleshall  itself  for  tome  days  people  were  actually 
starving. 

9  MIf  you  seek  a  monument,  look  around  you." 

•  Parr's  Workt,  ed.  by  J.  Johnstone,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  222. 
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ONE  last  event  remains  to  be  recorded.  Scarcely  had 
the  news  of  Lord  Leicester's  death  spread  through  the 
county  than,  so  early  as  July  7th,  a  suggestion  was  set 
on  foot  that  a  public  monument  should  be  raised  to 
his  memory.  A  committee  was  speedily  formed,  and 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  one  of  the  first  applied  to  "  upon  a  subject 
most  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  yeomanry  and  tenantry  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk ; — since/9  as  the  letter  explains  with  a  simplicity  which 
is  eloquent,  "  your  Royal  Highness  is  aware  that  it  has  pleased  God 
to  take  from  us  that  great  and  good  man,  Thomas  William  Coke,  late 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  we,  as  a  body,  feel  so  deeply  indebted 
that  we  look  upon  our  loss  as  irreparable,  and  indeed,  indeed  it  is  so." 
The  Duke  wrote  back  with,  his  accustomed  heartiness,  advising 
the  method  of  proceeding  which  seemed  to  him  needful  for  the 
success  of  the  object  in  view,  and  stating  that  he  should  not  fail 

"  to  contribute  his  mite,1  as  a  token  of  love,  esteem,  admiration 
and  respect  for  one  of  the  most  honest,  upright,  useful  and  im- 
portant members  of  the  human  race ;  whose  name  will  grace  the 
page  of  British  History  during  the  last  two  centuries — which 
name  I  am  proud  to  engrave  upon  my  heart  as  one  of  my  best 
friends,  while,  as  a  good  man,  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  God*"* 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that,  since  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
labours  of  the  deceased  man  had  been  international,  so  also  should 

1  The  Duke  was  credited  with  the  intention  of  subscribing  £1$.  In  a  private  tetter 
to  Archdeacon  Glover,  however,  we  learn  that  hit  proposed  contribution  was  considerably 
lest  than  that  turn.  On  October  2nd,  1 842,  he  wrote  :  M I  have  not  vet  tent  017  contri- 
bution, at  I  cannot  afford  much,  and  I  feared  that  if  I  named  a  turn,  it  would  have  acted 
at  a  restraint  upon  those  who  might  feel  inclined  to  give  more.  .  .  .  However,  when  the 
litt  it  to  be  doted  I  thall  then  send  my  humble  subscription  of  ten  pounds/'  The  Duke, 
who  was  always  in  debt,  was  evidently  forced  to  curtail  any  avoidable  expenditure,  bat 
considering  the  long  years  during  which  he  had  accepted  the  lavish  hospitality  of  his 
deceased  friend,  it  it  not  surprising  that  he  did  not  care  to  have  the  tmallneaa  of  hit 
subscription  commented  upon.  Even  this  small  turn  wat  never  paid,  for  he  died  without 
having  discharged  the  debt  1 

*  Narrative  of  the  proceedings  regarding  the  erection  of  the  Leicester  Memorial,  pub. 
Bacon  and  Co.,  Mercury  Office,  Norwich. 
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the  subscriptions  for  his  monument  "  be  extended  to  every,  nation 
upon  earth."1  But  the  sums  contributed  by  the  yeomanry*  of 
Norfolk8  and  those  who  had  been  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  many 
who  had  been  his  political  opponents,  rendered  this  unnecessary, 
and  it  was  soon  found  possible  to  erect  a  colossal  monument  without 
inviting  subscriptions  throughout  a  larger  area. 

Much  discussion  then  ensued  respecting  the  form  of  the  pro- 
posed monument ;  and,  finally,  whether  it  should  be  raised  upon  a 
site  in  Holkham  Park  or  upon  Castle  Hill  in  Norwich,  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  latter  being  that,  since  Coke  had  secured  this 
hill  from  the  Government  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  no  more 
appropriate  site  for  has  memorial  could  exist. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  however,  was  very  decided  in  his  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  two  memorials  of  Coke  of  Norfolk,  one  a 
tribute  to  his  agricultural  achievements,  to  be  erected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public  in  Norwich,  and  another  a  testimony  to  his 
political  career,  to  be  presented  to  his  son  for  erection  in  or  near 
Holkham.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Glover 
a  private  letter  of  considerable  interest : — 

"  We  are  all  agreed  that  Thomas  William  Coke  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country  and  more  particularly  of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  a  monument  ought  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  worthy 
of  his  character  and  services.  We  are  all  equally  anxious  that  this 
tribute  should  be  as  general  as  possible,  and  to  that  object  I  think 
political  allusions  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  that  we  should  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  his  Rural  services,  to  his  encouragement  and 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  to  his  Sheep- 
shearing,  to  his  splendid  hospitality,  to  his  readiness  to  receive 
and  instruct  everyone,  whether  they  were  his  own  countrymen 
or  strangers,  to  the  generous  and  paternal  manner  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  tenantry,  by  which  he  resuscitated  the  real 
Yeomanry  of  Norfolk,  and  made  them  the  true  and  valuable  and 
independent  men  which  they  now  are.  All  these  are  points  to 
which  no  man  can  object  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  pressed, 
particularly  to  has.  having  changed  Norfolk  into  a  wheat-growing 
county.  .  .  . 

"  Then  arises  the  question  where  it  should  be  placed,  and  I 
say  there  where  it  can  be  most  frequently  seen  by  those  who  loved 
him  best  and  upon  whom  his  character  and  life  are  likely  to  make 
the  greatest  Impression  and  serve  as  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  pursue  a  system  which  he  has  proved  to  be  most  beneficial  and 

1  Qfu  «'*.,  p.  5, 

*  Some  of  the  farmers  on  the  Holkham  estate  contributed  £50  apiece.  One  of  the 
contributors  of  this  mm  was  Henry  Abbott.  A  statue  of  Coke  wis  alio  erected  hy  local 
farmers  over  the  Corn  Exchange,  East  Dereham*  in  1856. 
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advantageous  .  .  .  whore  the  agriculturist  and  the  farmer  is 
likely  to  assemble  in  the  course  of  the  year,  where  they  would 
see  the  honourable  effigy  of  the  kind  and  enlightened  friend  and 

.  Patron,  and  while  blessing  his  memory  for  the  comfort  he  has 
taught  them  to  procure  for  themselves  and  their  families,  they  may 
heave  a  sigh  at  his  loss  and  exclaim,  '  We  shall  never  see  his  like 
again ! ' 

"  Monuments  are  for  the  serious  and  to  hand  down  great 
characters  to  posterity,  and  Norwich  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
county  where  the  Memorial  ought  to  be  deposited.  Holkham, 
as  yon  have  justly  expressed  yourself,  tells  its  own  tale,  and  needs 
no  Pillar  but  [that]  of  the  friends  who  loved  him  best  and  lived 
with  him  most  continually  and  admired  his  political  character, 
his  independent  spirit,  his  horror  of  oppression  and  injustice,  as 
well  as  his  attachment  to  civil  and  Religious  liberty,  and  are 
moreover  anxious  to  mark  their  gratitude  for  past  favours.  Some 
other  monument  should  be  erected  in  the  grounds  of  Holkham 
or  put  in  the  hall  of  that  noble  Mansion  by  them.  By  dividing 
and  distinguishing  the  two  Questions,  the  political  from  the 
general  question,  we  might  obtain  better  objects  without  offending 
anyone.  ...  A  statue  of  Coke  in  the  great  Hall  or  in  the  statue 

'  Gallery  of  Holkham  with  an  appropriate  inscription  would,  I 
think,  tell  well,  and  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  this  sound 
step,  while  both  ends  would  be  obtained  of  recording  his  political 
and  his  agricultural  merits.9' 

The  Duke's  suggestions,  however,  were  not  carried  out.  It  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  that  a  memorial  to  Coke's 
agricultural  career  should  be  erected  in  Holkham  Park,  and  August 
1 2th,  1845,  was  next  fixed  as  the  day  upon  which  the  founda- 
tion-stone was  to  be  laid  by  Lord  Colborne.  Unfortunately,  for 
some  time  previous  to  that  date  a  storm  raged  along  the  coast,  and 
upon  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  ;  but 
undeterred  by  the  hopeless  aspect  of  the  weather,  people  began 
assembling  from  an  early  hour,  till  it  was  estimated  that  at  least 
ten  thousand  had  entered  Holkham  Park.  At  Longlands  Farm,  two 
miles  distant,  from  before  ten  o'clock  the  procession  was  forming. 

1  "  At  about  one  o'clock,"  we  are  told,  "  the  sky  began  to  clear 
up,  and  the  rain  to  cease,  but  long  before  that  hour  the  whole 
country  round  seemed  to  have  been  in  motion,  and  had  all  the 

1  horses  carried  a  branch,  and  all  the  carriages  and  vehicles  on  the 
road  been  ornamented  with  boughs  of  trees,  the  great  dramatist's 
idea  of  a  moving  grove  would  have  been  surpassed  by  the  simul- 
taneous march,  of  half  the  .woods  in  the  county,  into  a  park  quite 
wide  enough  for  their  reception. 
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"  The  Committee  had  invited  all  the  subscribers  to  the  monu- 
ment who  could  make  it  convenient  to  attend,  to  meet  them  at 
Longlands,  in  the  forenoon,  entering  at  the  triumphal  arch,  and 
thence  to  proceed  in  procession  through  the  park.  Accordingly,  a 
vast  number  of  the  yeomanry  of  West  Norfolk,  on  horseback, 
and  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  carriages,  assembled  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous  .  .  .  but  not  before  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
had  collected,  thousands  on  foot,  and  a  large  number  of  vehicles 
of  every  description.  It  was  long  before  the  procession  could  be 
arranged  in  any  sort  of  order,  and  when  it  began  to  move  it  formed 
gradually  into  a  line  more  than  two  miles  in  length  ...  a  count- 
less mass  of  human  beings  marching  in  sedate  order,  as  if  engaged 
in  an  act  of  noble,  but  solemn  duty  .  .  .  which,  as  it  moved 
forwards,  had  a  most  imposing  effect."1 

In  short,  the  procession  promised  to  rival  that  of  the  memorable 
funeral  train  in  length,  and  while  one  part  of  it  appeared  within 
sight  of  the  waiting  crowd  in  Holkham  Park,  the  other  end  of  it  had 
not  yet  left  Longlands.  First  walked  the  masons  and  labourers  who 
were  to  build  the  monument,  dressed  in  white  with  leather  aprons 
and  red  caps ;  then  followed  several  companies  of  tenants,  riding 
three  abreast ;  then  the  yeomanry  and  workmen  belonging  to  every 
branch  of  local  industry ;  finally,  a  long  train  of  miscellaneous 
attendants,  the  members  of  the  committee,  clergy,  stewards,  Nor- 
wich citizens,  etc.  etc. ;  and  friends  from  far  and  near.  The  pro- 
cession was  gay  with  banners,  bearing  for  device  the  time-honoured 
toasts  of  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearings  ;  with  others,  considered  to 
be  more  specially  commemorative  of  the  man  who  was  gone,  first 
was  borne  a  banner  of  orange-coloured  silk,  on  wjiich  wore  the 
Leicester  arms,  and  the  motto  Prudens  qui  fattens.  Among  those 
following  were  the  inscriptions  : — 

.  The  Respectability  of  the  Crown,  the  Durability  of  the  Constitution, 

and  the  Prosperity  of  the  People. 

Coke,  the  Farmers'  Friend. 

He  lived  an  example  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  liberality 

,  and  perseverance.     Go  and  do  likewise.  ,    , 

In  the  virtues  of  the  past  we  read  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  others. 

His  memory  survives. 

Coke*  the  Farmers' Benefactor. 

Prosperity  to  the  House  of  Holkham. 

A  good  understanding  between  landlord  and*  tenant. 

Long  leases  to  good  tenants. 

*  ■  »  • 

1  Holkham  MSS~  from  an  account  preserved  in  a  icrap-book  by  the  Hon.  (he  Rf  v.„ 
T.KepJwl.  '       '     '  "•    ■ 
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Live  and  let  live. 

Success  to  Agriculture. 

Prosperity  to  thoae  who  wish  u>  to  others. 

The  Husbandry  of  Norfolk. 

A  fine  fleece  and  a  fat  carcase. 

Liberal  landlords  and  grateful  tenants. 

Breeding  in  all  its  branches. 

Manufacture*  and  Commerce. 

Speed  the  plough. 

Peace  to  the  nation,  and  prosperity  to  the  people. 

The  Plough,  and  a  good  use  of  it. 

Peace  to  the  nation,  and  plenty  to  the  poor. 

"  Slowly,"  we  are  told,  "  but  orderly  and  majestically  in  its  great 
magnitude,  moved  along  this  mighty  multitude,"  to  where  an 
amphitheatre  of  covered  seats  had  been  erected  opposite  the  great 
stone  which  hung  poised  in  the  air.  Then  followed  many 
speeches, — speeches  which  drew  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  sur- 
rounding country  as  it  showed  that  day,  and  the  barren  land  which 
some  of  the  older  of  those  present  could  still  remember  it, — special 
allusion  being  made  to  the  "  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  " 
then  waving  over  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  what,  fifty  years  before, 
had  been  a  dreary  track  of  sand  between  Holkham  and  Lynn. 

But  some  of  the  speeches  more  closely  recalled  the  friend  whose 
memory  the  great  crowd  wished  to  commemorate,  and  the  effect  of 
these,  we  are  told„  "  was  marked  by  that  deep  silence  which  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our  countrymen  when  their  im- 
pressions are  the  strongest  and  their  affections  the  most  powerfully 
moved ;  while  the  eyes  of  many  were  dimmed."  .. 

**  We  do  rejoice,"  concluded  the  last  speaker,  "  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  and  good  man.  In  the  words  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  respecting  this  testimonial : 
'  For  friendship  so  sincere  and  disinterested,  for  services  so  great, 
and  for  benefits  so  lasting  and  extensive,9  we  are  anxious  to  erect 
this  monument  to  his  memory.  Long  may  it  stand  a  memento  of 
his  worth,  and  a  token  of  our  gratitude." 

And  thus,  amid  profound  silence,  the  great  stone  was  lowered 
eight  feet  below  the  earth  into  the  cavity  awaiting  it. 

The  design  of  the  monument  which  had  then  been  accepted  and 
was  afterwards  ably  carried  out,  is  a  pedestal  44  feet  square  on  which 
stands  a  fluted  column  125  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  wheat 
sheaf.  The  four  corners  of  the  pedestal  show  the  means  by  which 
the  late  Earl  had  increased  cultivation  and  production.  At  the  first 
corner  stands  a  life-sized  Devon  ox  with  the  inscription  under  it : 
"Breeding  in  all  its  branches  "  ;  at  the  second  corner  stand  South* 
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down  sheep  with  the  inscription :  "Small  in  size  but  great  in  value  " ; 
at  the  third  corner  is  a  drill  with  the  inscription  : "  The  improvement 
of  Agriculture  " ;  at  the  fourth  a  plough  surmounts  the  well-known 
Holkham  maxim  :  "  Live  and  Let  Live."  On  the  three  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  bas-reliefs,  one  of' which  denotes  irrigation,  another 
sheep-shcarkig  at  Holkham,  and  the  third  the > Earl  giving- a  lease 
to  a  tenant.  To  this  latter  design  a  most  interesting  story  is 
attached  which  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  persons  represented  upon  it,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  Hudson,  <tf 
Castleacre,  now  eighty- four  years  of  age  but  describbd  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  as  Mr.  Hudson,  Junior.  j 

"  The  incident  of  the  bas-relief  on  the  monument,"  he  writes* 
"  (where  I  appear  as  quite  a  young  lad,  being  led  by  the  hand  of 
my  father  towards  Mr.  Coke  and  Sir  William  Foster),  was  this  t — 
My  grandfather,  Thomas  Moore  of  Warham,  was  a  favourite 
tenant  of  Mr.  Coke.  The  Squire  very  frequently  went  to  see 
him  in  his  yellow' carriage  with  four  horses  (postillion),  and  when 
he  saw  that  my  grandfather's  days  were  all  but  numbered  and  the 
end  fast  approaching,  he  said,  'Well,  Moore,  I  want  to  know 
what  are  your  wishes-about  this  nice  place  you  have  made  ?  '  My 
grandfather  replied,  '  I  have  one  great  wish.  My  son  already 
occupies  one  of  your  farms  and  my  son-in-law  another  of  your 
farms  at  Castleacre.  The  latter  has  two  sons.  The  eldest, 
doubtless  (with  your  consent),  will  follow  his  father ;  the  second 
son,  who  is  named  after  me,  I  should  like  to  follow  me  here.1 
*  All  right,  Moore,'  responded  Mr.  Coke,  *  I  will  see  that  your 
wishes  are  carried  out.'  Mr.  Coke  drove  home  quickly,  and 
immediately  on  reaching  Holkham  instructed  Mr.  Blaikie,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  have  a  lease  prepared  from  the  previous 
Michaelmas  (1836),  for  21  years  in  my  favour,  to  be  carried  on 
in  trust  for  me  by  my  father  and  Thomas  Sewell  Moore  until  I 
reached  21  years,  which  I  did  on  the  18th  May,  1849,  when  I  went 
to  Warham.  The  lease  which  Mr.  Coke  caused  to  be  drawn  up 
at  my  grandfather's  request  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  lawyers' 
expenses  for  executing  it  totalled  £100.' 


»> 


Thus  it  was  thought  fitting  that  one  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
with  which  Coke  could  be  credited — his  anxiety  to  fulfil  the  wish 
of  a  dying  man— should  be  perpetuated  in  the  manner  depicted, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  son  form  two  of  the  principal  figures  in  an  ' 
interesting  group.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1850  that  the  entire 
monument  was  finished,  and  then  a  great  number  of  trees,  which 
had  impeded  the  view,  having  been  cleared  away,  it  stood  out  boldly 
in  fine  isolation  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  while  visible  beyond,  on  both 
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?ide«,  was  the  sea—"  those  waters  " — as  the  printed  narrative  points 
out — "  over  which  were  floating  vessels  whose  timber  the  dead  man 
had  planted,  and  bearing  the  produce  of  that  soil  which,  once  a 
desert,  was  now  a  rich  domain/' 

Thus,  to-day,  standing  in  the  Saloon  at  Holkham,  and  looking  out 
through  the  portico,  then  opposite,  across  the  hall  to  where,  right 
and  left,  stretches  the  vista  which  cuts  the  park,  one  sees  outlined 
against  the  horizon,  on  the  one  hand  the  Obelisk,  self-erected  by 
Thomas  Coke  to  perpetuate  the  beginning  of  his  great  work,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tall  column  raised  by  a  later  generation  to 
perpetuate  the  life-work  of  his  successor. 

And  perhaps  something  significant  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  nearer  inspection  reveals  how  the  former  remains  barren  of 
inscription,  while  on  tjie  latter  may  be  read  the  dedication  to  the 
"  Father,  Friend,  and  Landlord,"  approved  by  the  hearts  of  those 
who  erected  it,  and  which  was  destined  by  them  to  record  the  life- 
story  of  Coke  of  Norfolk. 

This  Column  in  memory  of 

Thomas  William  Cokb,  Earl  of  Leicester, 

for  more  than  Half  a  Century 

the  faithful  Representative  of  this  County 

in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Erected  by  Subscription, 

Originating  with  the  Yeomanry,  and  supported  by  the 

Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  all  Jrarties, 

Records  a  life  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  Friends, 

Neighbours  and  Tenants. 

Of  such  a  Man 

Contemporaries  need  no  Memorial :  his  deeds 

were  before  them  :  his  praises  in  their  Hearts ; 

But  it  imports  Posterity  to  know  that  he  pre-eminently 

combined  Public  Services  with  Public  Worth, 

'  Affording  an  illustrious  example  of  Birth  and  Station 

'  actuated  by  Duty  and  inspired  by  Benevolence. 

Integrity  and  Independence  marked  his  Political  Career ; 

Love,  Hontmr  and  Regret 

attend  the  Father,  Friend  and  Landlord. 

The  Arts  lament  in  him  a  liberal  and  fostering  Patron ; 

and  Agriculture,  to  which 

From  early  Manhood  to  the  close  of  his  Life  he  dedicated 

Time,  Energy,  Science  and  Wealth, 

Crowning  his  Cenotaph  with  her  Emblems, 

Cherishes  the  Precedent  and  commends  the  Practice 

of  her  great  Promoter,  and  Benefactor. 


1  1 


SUMMARY 

4 

jA  FTER  the  publication   of  the   biography  of    Coke    of 

/^        Norfolk,  a  solitary  attempt  was  made  to  distort  some 

Z__A       of  the  statements   contained   in   those  volumes,  and 

A        J§L  by  this  method  to  assert  that  Coke's  prominence  in  the 
world   of  Agriculture   had   therein    been    somewhat 
overrated. 

In  reviewing  the  considerations  thus  put  forward,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  recognise  that  the  present  age  is  essentially  one  in  which 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  is  rampant.    No  sooner  does  one'  writer 
set  up  a  hero,  than  a  hundred  wits  are  at  work  to  oust  the  new  idol 
from  the  eminence  to  which  he  has  been  elevated.    Daily,  likewise, 
our  most  cherished  convictions  with  regard  to  some  time-honoured 
historical  character  or  event  are  rudely  disturbed  ;  the  paragons  of 
a  former  generation  are  belittled,  its  villains  are  systematically  white- 
washed.   It  has  been  left  to  this  era  to  discover  that  Cardinal  New- 
man was  a  sophist,  that  Nero  was  an  amiable  dilettante,  that  Tiberius, 
Caesare   Borgia,  and  Judge  Jeffreys  were  men  grossly  libelled  by 
posterity.    Therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  Coke 
may  yet  be  painted  in  an  aspect  in  which  those  who  knew  him  best 
would   undoubtedly  fail  to  recognise  him ;    and  in  view  of  this 
possible  contingency,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  may  be  well 
to  epitomise  the  incontrovertible  evidence  for  the  conclusions  main- 
tained in  the  present  work. 

This  I  am  the  better  able  to  do  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wray 
Skilbeck,  Editor  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  who  has  given 
permission  for  me  to  reproduce  here  the  substance  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  that  review  in  August,  1908,  and  in  which  I 
dealt  briefly  with  the  questions  thus  raised. 

"  In  a  long  article  entitled  '  A  Great  Norfolk  House/  whidi  ap- 
peared in  the  June  issue  of  this  Review,  Dr.  Jessopp  attempted  to 
discredit  the  statement  that  Coke  of  Norfolk  had  transformed,  the 
agriculture  of  his  native  county,  and  that  prior  to  his  labours  and 
experiments  the  condition  of  that  county,  especially  of  the  Holkham 
estate,  was  such  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  his  biography  recently 
published. 
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VDr.  Jessopp's  views  arc  presented  with  a  decisiveness  which  admits 
of  no  appeal.  Let  us  examine  them  briefly  and  see  upon  what 
grounds  he  bases  his  assertions  when  he  attempts  to  annihilate  Coke's 
claim  to  be  considered  a  leading  agriculturist. 

"  *  It  is  a  very  great  mistake,  which  the  general  reader  makes  who 
looks  back  carelessly  upon  the  past,  that  Thomas  William  Coke 
was  the  father  of  Norfolk  agriculture  and  the  bringer-in  of  Dew 
things  to  the  agriculturists  of  East  Anglia.  The  real  pioneer  of 
the  army  of  advance  was  Nathaniel  Kent,  born  in  1737.  Kent 
published  his  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Property  ift  1793, 
and  the  book  attracted  very  wide  notice  and  approval,  and  was 
specially  welcomed  by  the  Norfolk  farmers,  who  presented  the 
author  with  a  handsome  testimonial  in  1808.  Four  years  Kent's 
junior  was  Arthur  Young,  who  published  his  Letters  to  the 
Farmers  of  England  in  1767,  when  Coke  was  a  schoolboy, 
and  his  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England  in  1771. 
Mrs.  Stirling  seems  to  believe  that  Norfolk  was  a  desert 
till  the  great  landlord  took  up  his  residence  at  Holkham  and 
took  the  oversight  of  his  vast  Norfolk  estates — an  absurd 
delusion  /  Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1771,  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  advanced  state  of  farming  in  Norfolk  :  at  Docking  he  found 
two  great  farmers  who  held  1,700  acres  between  them ;  at 
Burnham  one  farm  of  1,000  acres  was  apparently  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation ;  and  from  this  same  Burnham  to  Wells,  extending, 
that  is,  almost  exactly  over  the  land  now  beautiful  with  the  Holk- 
ham Park,  there  was  a  highly  cultivated  farm,  producing  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  turnips,  and  with  tenants  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous. .  .  .  Among  the  Norfolk  landlords  and  the  Norfolk 
farmers  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  real 
craze  for  the  new  methods  of  tillage  that  were  already  in  vogue, 
and  a  rage  for  making  experiments  and  improvements  in  every 
direction.  ...  In  the  meantime,  where  Mrs.  Stirling  got  her 
amazing  statement  that  from  Wells  to  Lynn  was  a  sheep-walk, 
and  a  bad  one,  and  that  in  all  those  twenty  miles  or  so  neither 
wheat,  barley,  nor  rye  were  cultivated,  /  know  not.  It  reads  very 
like  the  reminiscence  of  one  of  my  own  dreams,  which  occasionally 
trouble  me  with  nonsensical  dialogues/ 

"  And  because  Dr.  Jessopp  does  not  know  the  authority  for  the 
•tatemeat  referred  to,  he  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers,  with  a 
gravity  which  is  unconsciously  humorous,  that  '  we  must  be  upon 
our  guard  against  admitting  that  Thomas  William  Coke  was  the 
leader  of  the  agricultural  movement  in  Norfolk*' 

"  Yet  the  question  which  he  dismisses  thus  summarily  is  one  which 
is  of  paramount  interest,  not  only  to  the  agriculturist,  but  to  the 
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student  of  progress  and  to  the  historian  who  deals  with  a  bygone  age. 
None  the  less,  Dr.  Jessopp  first  casually  misquotes  my  statement, 
which  related  to  wheat  only,  and  next,  by  his  naive  admission  of  ignor- 
ance respecting  the  origin  of  that  statement,  at  the  outset  tends  to 
disqualify  his  subsequent  assertions.  For  a  critic  should,  presumably, 
be  conversant  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats ;  yet  the  rriost 
superficial  student  of  Coke's  agricultural  career  would  not  attempt 
to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon  a  matter  which  requires  careful  analysis 
of  facts  and  statistics,  without  first  having  studied  the  chief  authority 
on  the  question  at  issue.  Had  Dr.  Jessopp,  however,  even  glanced  at 
Dr.  Rigby's  able  book  on  Holkbam  and  its  Agriculture,  he  could  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  came  the  remark  which  so  amazes 
him,  nor  the  grounds  for  believing  that  remark  to  be  veracious. 

"  Dr.  Rigby  was  a  man  who,  in  his  day,  acquired  a  considerable 
scientific  and  literary  reputation.  His  book  on  Holkham,  published 
1816-18,  achieved  an  international  reputation.  It  was  translated 
into  three  different  languages  and  had  an  extensive  sale  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  America.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  was  held  to 
contain  reliable  information  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  gauge 
its  accuracy ;  while  the  writer  himself  was  a  contemporary  of  Coke, 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  which  he  attested. 

"  Writing  of  Holkham  in  1817,  Dr.  Rigby  says  that  when  Coke 
came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  in  1776,  wheat  was  not  cultivated 
in  the  district,  and  then  follows  the  emphatic  statement  which  has 
bewildered  Dr.  Jessopp  :  '  In  the  whole  tract  between  Holkham  and 
Lynn  not  an  ear  was  to  he  seen,  nor  was  it  believed  that  one  would  grow. 
The  system  of  farming  was  wretched,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  of 
little  value.'  * 

"  Referring  to  the  great  sheep-shearings  instituted  by  Coke,  he 
adds  :  '  When  he  [Coke]  began  this  institution  [in  1778]  the  land  of 
Holkham  was  so  poor  and  unproductive  that  much  of  it  was  not  worth 
five  shillings  an  acre.'  * 

"  On  page  98  of  this  same  edition  he  describes,  more  fully  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  before  Coke  came  into  possession  of  his  property, 
and  also  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  this  poverty-stricken  district : 

"  *  These  parishes  [of  Warham  and  Holkham]  are  situated  near 
the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small  port  of  Wells  ;  and  not 
many  years  ago  the  site  on  which  Mr.  Coke's  stables,  &c,  now 
stand  was  occupied  by  a  few  mean  straggling  cottages,  inhabited 
by  miserable  beings,  who,  ^unable  to  obtain  a  maintenance  from 
-  the  inadequate  produce  of  the  agricultural  labour  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, derived  a  not  less  precarious  subsistence  from  smuggling, 


1  Holkham  and  in  Agriculture,  by  Dr.  Rigby.    Ed.  1 81 7,  p.  3. 
*  Holkham  and  in  Agriculture.     Ed.  181 8,  p.  78. 
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and  the  predatory  habits  connected  with  it.  .  .  .  It  was  nearly 
the  s*me  with  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Wells.9 

Later,  he  draws  the  contrast : 

" c  The  present  inhabitants  of  both  parishes  are,  happily,  of  a 
different  character  .  .  .  and  the  moral  influence  on  the  poor, 
not  less  than  their  increased  numbers,  is  obvious.  .  .  .  Holkham 
has  in  the  last  forty  years  tripled  its  numbers,  having  increased 
from  two  to  six  hundred,  and  Warham  has  increased  from  two  to 
more  than  three  hundred  within  less  than  that  period  ;  and  if  it 
be  true  that  population  follows  subsistence,  and  subsistence  grows 
out  of  labour,  we  must  look  for  these  in  some  increased  sources 
.  of  labour  ;  and  where,  in  these  parishes,  can  they  be  found,  but 
in  the  greatly  changed  system  of  agriculture  ?  * 1 

Then,  having  given  particulars  of  Coke's  system  of  agriculture,  he 

says : 

"  *  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Sterility  has  been  converted 
into  fertility.  What  before  was  principally  a  meagre  sheep-walk, 
here  and  there  only  exhibiting  patches  of  ordinary  rye,  oats,  barley, 
and  badly  cultivated  turnips,  with  not  a  single  ear  of  wheat  to  be 
seen  to  nod  over  its  whole  surface,  has  become  a  most  productive 
land ;  much  more  than  the  average  of  crops,  of  even  the  best 
soils  and  of  the  most  valuable  grains,  having  grown  upon  it ;  of 
— I  repeat  it — from  ten  to  twelve  coombs  of  the  best  wheat  and 
nearly  twenty  coombs  of  excellent  barley  per  acre.'  * 

He  further  remarks : 

" '  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Holkham,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  west  of  Norfolk,  it  may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  land 
is  light  and  naturally  sterile  ;  many  extensive  tracts  of  this  kind 
were,  under  the  old  system,  as  unproductive  as  Holkham,  and  the 
country  is  equally  indebted  to  the  new  system  for  the  ample  supply 
of  corn  they  now  produce.'  • 

"  Yet  compare  this  statement  with  Dr.  Jessopp's  assertion  that 
long  before  Coke  commenced  his  agricultural  career, '  extending  over 
the  land  now  beautiful  with  the  Holkham  Park,  there  was  a  highly 
cultivated  farm,  producing  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  turnips,  and 
with  tenants  intelligent  and  prosperous  !  * 

"  The  fact  is  that  on  the  Docking  farm,  to  which  Dr.  Jessopp's 
remarks  refer,  the  chief  husbandry  was  sheep.    Arthur  Young,  more- 

1  Op,  city  p.  98.  %  Op.  «Vn.p.  i©6.  *  Op*  city  p.  87, 
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over,  admitted  having  misstated  that  this  farm  was  more  than 
double  the  size  which  he  afterwards  found  it  to  be. 

"  We  must  now  consider  Dr.  Jessopp's  assertion  that  Nathaniel 
Kent  was  the  true  *  pioneer  of  the  army  of  advance.' 

"  When  Kent  published  his  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Property 
in  1793,  Coke  had  been  labouring  at  agriculture  for  seventeen  years. 
By  1787  Coke  had  already  produced  corn  where  it  had  previously 
been  believed  that  none  could  grow  ;*  while  in  1792,  two  celebrated 
farmers,  Boys  and  Ellman,  visited  Holkham  and  wrote  their  account 
of  all  which  he  had  accomplished  by  that  date,1  laying  special  stress 
on  their  surprise  at  finding  that  he  had  produced  '  immense  fields  of 
barley,  very  great  crops,  and  perfectly  clean,  on  land  naturally  poor.' 
In  1804,  viz.  four  years  before  the  date  at  which  Dr.  Jessopp  trium- 
phantly points  out  that  a  testimonial  was  presented  to  Kent,  Coke  had 
already  received  a  public  recognition  of  his  services  from  the  farmers 
of  Norfolk,  which,  according  to  Roger  Wilbraham,  cost  them  seven 
hundred  guineas,  voluntarily  expended.  In  1796  Kent,  with,  as  Dr. 
Jessopp  patronisingly  concedes,  '  a  certain  measure  of  authority,9 
himself  added  his  testimony  respecting  what  Coke  had  accomplished  : 
'  The  Holkham  estate,'  he  relates, '  has  been  increased  in  the  memory 
of  man  from  five  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  a  year  in  this  county, 
and  is  still  increasing  like  a  snowball ' ;  yet,  even  at  that  period,  it 
was  not  the  luxuriant,  richly  cultivated  land  which  Dr.  Jessopp 
represents  it  to  have  been  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  Kent 
gives  the  following  statistics  : 

Sedgy  and  swampy  ground .         .         •  1*500  apres 

Unimproved  commons         ....  60,000     „ 

Marsh  lands      ......  63,346     „ 

Warrens  and  sheep-walks    ....  63,346     „ 

" ( It  is  a  lamentable  thing,'  Kent  concludes,  *  that  these  large 
tracts  of  land  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  their  present  unprofit- 
able state,'8  and  we  must  again  call  to  mind  that,  principally  through 
Coke's  agency,  between  1804  and  1821  no  less  than  153  enclosures 
took  place  in  Norfolk  alone,  while  between  the  years  1790  and  1810 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  waste  land  were  brought  into  tillage.4 

"  Further,  Kent  emphasises  the  fact  that  *  a  great  part  of  this 
county  is  known  to  have  been,  within  the  space  of  a  century,  a  wild, 
bleak,  unproductive,  country  comparatively  with  what  it  is  now 
[in  1796] ;  full  half  of  it  was  rabbit-warrens  and  sheep-walks,*  and  he 

1  Coke  of  Holkham^  Walter  Rye,  1895,  p.  5. 

2  Vol.  XIX  of  The  Annals  of  Agriculture,  1793. 
*  Kent's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Norfolk,  1 796. 

4  Sketch  of  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester,  printed  by  Whiting,  Beaufort  House, 
Strand  ;  alto  Norwich  Mercury,  the  9th  of  July,  1842. 
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proceeds  to  describe  that  '  the  sheep  were  as  natural  to  the  soil  as 
the  rabbits,  being  hardy  in  their  nature,9  for  which  reason  he  asserts 
confidently  that  the  Norfolk  farmers  will  *  never  be  able  to  substitute 
any  other  sheep  but  these  native  sheep,*  a  belief  which  Coke  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  for,  having  improved  the 
land  beyond  what  Kent,  in  1796,  conceived  to  be  possible,  Coke 
successfully  substituted  the  breed  of  Southdowns,  which  may  be 
seen  there  to-day,  for  the  wild,  hardy  Norfolk  sheep  which  had  beer, 
indigenous  to  the  soil  in  a  less  productive  period. 

"  As  to  Arthur  Young,  he  corroborates  Kent's  testimony  of  the 
condition  of  Norfolk  prior  to  Coke's  labours.  Speaking  of  the  Style- 
man  estate  about  Snettisham,  he  describes  it  as '  scarcely  to  be  called 
land,'1  and  writing  thus  in  1771,  he  says  that  all  the  western  tracts 
of  Norfolk  forty  or  fifty  years  before  that  date  were  sheep-walks, 
while  much  of  it  was  in  the  same  condition  only  thirty  years  before 
the  date  at  which  he  was  writing,  thus  bringing  his  evidence  practically 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This,  it  may  be 
added,  is  endorsed  by  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1790,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  ffolkes,  of  Hillington,  King's 
Lynn,  and  which  affirms  that '  landlords  and  farmers  had  been  asleep 
before  this  date.' 

"  Having  thus  examined  the  statements  of  Kent  and  Young,  the 
two  witnesses  who  Dr.  Jessopp  imagines  support  his  theories,  let 
us  glance  briefly  at  what  other  authorities  state  to  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  county  prior  to  Coke's  labours  and  experiments. 

"  Lord  Erskine,  born  in  1750,  stated  that  within  his  own  memory 
he  had  seen  '  Holkham  as  a  heath  and  the  beautiful  fields  surrounding 
it  as  a  barren  waste.'* 

"  Samuel  Copland,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture  in  1866,  under 
the  name  of  the  Old  Norfolk  Farmer,8  tells  how  he  had  '  heard  old 
people  say  they  remembered  the  time  when  from  Holt  to  Lynn, 
embracing  a  tract  of  forty  miles  in  extent,  and  comprehending  Holk- 
ham and  Fakenham  in  its  sweep,  there  was  scarcely  an  acre  of  land 
thought  strong  enough  to  bear  a  crop  of  wheat,' 

"  R.  N.  Bacon  in  1845  stated  that  by  reason  of  Coke's  example 
and  influence,  '  the*  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  in  sheep-walks, 
warrens,  and  commons,  with  which  Norfolk  abounded,  almost  in- 
stantly became  a  scene  of  the  busiest  employment.'4 

"  Mr.  Rew,  reporting  in  1895  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  remarked  that  *  perhaps  in  no  part 

1  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England,  Vol.  II,  1771,  p.  150. 

8  A  Report  of  the  Transactions  at  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearing,  by  R.  N.  Bacon,  1 82 1 ,  p.  25. 

*  Agriculture  Ancient  and  Modem,  by  S.  Copland,  1 866,  p.  109. 

4  Norfolk  Agriculture,  1845,  p.^83. 
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of  the  world  can  be  found  a  better  example  of  the  triumph  of  agri- 
cultural skill  and  enterprise  over  the  niggardliness  of  Nature  than  in 
the  transformation  of  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk  from  barren  heath 
to  highly  productive  farms.  A  century  ago  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
was  practically  confined  to  the  fertile  land  in  the  east,  and  the  heavy 
soils  in  the  south  of  the  county.' 

"  Further,  when  Coke  retired  from  public  life  in  1833,  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  prior  to  his  system  of  agriculture  was  described  in 
all  the  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  articles  bearing  upon  this 
event.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  for  one,  publicly  stated  before  an  audi- 
ence of  five  hundred  people  that  Coke  had  made  'a  garden  of  a 
wilderness,'  and  described  that,  on  succeeding  to  his  property, 
though  Coke  was  possessed  of '  a  splendid  habitation  and  magnificent 
estate,  although  he  had  a  splendid  mansion,  numerous  pictures, 
valuable  statues  and  a  still  more  valuable  library,  the  estate  was  little 
short  of  a  rabbit  warren?1  After  Coke's  death  this  fact  was  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  all  his  obituary  notices,  and  a  very  interesting 
summary  of  his  work,  written  by  Lord  Spencer,  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  Lord  Spencer 
stated  emphatically  that  when  Coke  '  came  into  possession  of  his 
estate  in  the  year  1776  .  .  .  the  whole  district  round  Holkham  was 
unenclosed  and  the  cultivation  was  of  the  most  miserable  character*9 
But  for  Coke's  exertions,  he  points  out,  *  no  improvement  would 
have  taken  place.  West  Norfolk  would  still  have  been  considered  a 
district  in  which  wheat  could  not  be  grown.7  And  later  in  the  same 
article  he  describes  how,  after  Coke's  labours, '  Holkham  assumed  the 
appearance  of  fertility  which  it  has  ever  since  held,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  everyone  at  all  interested  in  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture. He  was  undoubtedly  the  original  and  greatest  cause  of  these 
beneficial  results?* 

"  Some  years  later,  when  there  appeared  the  published  account  of 
the  erection  of  the  public  memorial  to  Coke,  the  above  fact  was 
dwelt  on  with  reiteration.8  Again  and  again  we  are  told  in  that 
publication  how  the  extensive  estate  of  Holkham  had  by  Coke  been 
'  converted  from  a  comparatively  barren  soil  to  the  most  rich  and 
exuberant  domain  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,'  how  completely  he 
had  transformed  'that  soil  which,  once  a  desert,  was  now  a  rich 
domain,'  that  'he  had  introduced  the  growth  of  wheat  into  Norfolk, 
by  which  Great  Britain  has  been  benefited,'  and  that  *  it  was  not 
merely  this  county  [Norfolk]  which  he  had  benefited,  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  nay,  the  whole  world,  was  more  or  less  interested  in  his 

1  An  Account  of  a  'Dinner  to  Mr,  Coke  on  the  Occasion  of  kit  Retirement  from  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  County.     Published  Norwich,  1833. 

8  Vol.  III  of  the  R.A.S.E.,  1841,  p.  2. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  regarding  the  Erection  of  the  Leicester  Memorial,  Pub* 
lithed  by  Bacon  and  Co.,  Mercury  Office,  Norwich* 
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conduct.'  Dr.  Jessopp  has  presumably  never  studied  the  publications 
of  that  date,  which,  it  must  again  be  emphasised,  represent  the  evi- 
dence of  men  who  were  contemporaries  of  Coke,  and  who  spoke  from 
personal  knowledge  of  that  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses. 
Yet,  writing  from  fifty  to  130  years  after  these  witnesses,  and  having 
by  his  own  confession  devoted  inadequate  research  to  his  subject,  Dr. 
Jessopp  attempts  to  discredit,  by  the  very  force  of  his  self-assertive^ 
ness,  that  which  they  took  pains  to  demonstrate  for  posterity  by 
a  careful  enumeration  of  facts  and  statistics. 

"  Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  to  the  statements  of  men 
who  have  sifted  the  evidence  which  he  ignores,  we  find  in  the 
R.A.S.E.  the  assertion  that,  in  1776— 

" '  Farming  in  Norfolk  was  then  in  a  backward  state.  It  is  true 
that  the  cultivation  of  turnips  had  become  general  since  1727,  and 
that  marling  had  been  introduced  in  1763 ;  but  there  was  little 
energy  displayed,  and  the  "rabbit  and  rye  lands"— the  thin,  drifty 
soil  which  was  jocularly  said  to  be  ploughed  by  rabbits  tethered  to 
a  pocket-knife — were  generally  thought  to  be  hopeless.9 1 

"  Again,  in  Social  England,  we  are  told  that  in  1776  '  the  sandy 
soil '  on  Coke's  estate  '  yielded  only  a  thin  crop  of  rye  and  a  bare 
subsistence  for  a  few  milch  cows  and  Norfolk  sheep.'  *    But  the 
evidence  which  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  what  Coke  accomplished 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  land  from  which  his  results  were  achieved 
is  so  overwhelming  that  to  give  any  adequate  summary  of  it  would 
become  tedious.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  purposely 
quoted  solely  from  the  material  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  and 
that  only  very  partially.    I  have  not  attempted  to  bring  forward 
the  strong  evidence  afforded  by  the  mass  of  private  correspondence 
of  which  I  am  cognisant,  and  which  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
utilise.    Enough,  however,  has  been  mentioned  to  show  the  value 
of  Dr.  Jessopp's  statements,  and  how  completely  his  theories  repre- 
sent a  striking  distortion  of  realities.    Meanwhile,  in  one  of  the  old 
letters  lying  before  me  is  a  sentence  which  seems  as  apt  now  as  at  the 
date  when  it  was  written  by  a  Norfolk  clergyman  to  William  Roscoe 
during  the  riots  of  18 15  :  *  Those  who  would  belittle  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Coke  are  indeed  throwing  snowballs  at  the  sun  ;  facts  cannot  be 
controverted  by  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant ! ' 

"  Throughout  his  article,  like  a  modern  Don  Quixote,  Dr.  Jessopp 
surely  tilts  at  windmills.  That  Coke  was  the  pioneer  of  all  agricul- 
tural improvements,  or  that  there  were  no  farmers  in  Norfolk  before 
his  advent,  no  one  has  maintained ;  to  do  so  would  be  manifestly 

1  R.A.S.E.,  Series  3,  Part  1,  p.  3. 

'  Scciml  England,  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  n.cu,  Vol.  VI,  p.  7* 
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absurd.  But  there  is  ample  evidence,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  that 
lie  was  what  Dr.  Jessopp  denies  him  to  have  been,  *  the  bringer-in 
of  new  things  to  the  agriculturists  of  East  Anglia,'  that  he  was 
the  great  pioneer  of  practical  experiments  in  agriculture,  that  the 
results  achieved  by  him  were  astonishing  to  his  contemporaries  and 
far-reaching,  and  still  more  that  before  his  date  Norfolk  was  not  the 
luxuriant,  highly  cultivated  county,  rich  in  crops  and  filled  with 
intelligent  farmers,  which  Dr.  Jessopp,  with  a  too-vivid  imagination, 
fondly  pictures  it  to  have  been.  That  Coke  was  not  the  original 
suggestor  of  all  the  innovations  he  adopted  was  stated  in  his  lifetime, 
and  fairly  admitted  by  Lord  Spencer  after  his  death ;  but  those 
who  suggest  theoretical  improvements  in  agriculture  are  many, 
and  those  who  have  the  courage  and  the  patience  to  risk  testing  the 
utility  of  such  theories  and  of  enforcing  their  adoption  by  means  of 
practical  experiment  are  rare,  and  it  is  they  who  usually  represent 
the  great  benefactors  and  leaders  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

"  It  is  obvious  that,  even  during  his  lifetime,  Coke  had  his  de- 
tractors.   What  man  has  not,  who  has  attained  to  any  eminence  in 
any  department  of  life  ?    Had  this  not  been  so,  Dr.  Rigby's  book 
had  never  been  written,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  Coke's  system 
of  agriculture,  of  the  necessity  for  it,  and  of  the  result  of  it.    Nor 
would  Lord  Spencer's  admirable  defence  and  analysis  of  Coke's 
methods  have  been  published,  nor  would  a  score  of  pamphlets  have 
appeared,  now  no  longer  accessible  to  the  general  public,  but  still 
extant  among  the  muniments  of  Holkham  and  in  the  libraries  of 
many  Norfolk  squires,  and  which  repay  research  if  only  by  proving 
the  curious  storm  of  opposition  and  jealousy  which  Coke's  innova- 
tions excited  in  his  generation.    Yet  if  the  Norfolk  farmers  were  what 
Dr.  Jessopp  represents  them  to  have  been,  in  advance  of  Coke's 
methods  ;  if  they  were,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  not  only  con- 
versant with  scientific  agriculture  but  imbued  with  a  '  real  craze ' 
for  it,  and  enthusiastically  practising  it  on  their  fertile  farms  long 
before  Coke's  advent,  whence  the  storm  of  opposition  with  which 
Coke's  practices  were  greeted  ?    It  is  surely  the  pioneers,  not  the 
imitators  who  rouse  condemnation  and  opposition.     And  when 
facts  had  proved  that  Coke's  methods  were  successful,  when  statistics 
brought  conviction  to  his  detractors,  why  the  overwhelming  gratitude 
of  those  who,  according  to  Dr.  Jessopp,  had  been  his  precursors  in 
the  good  work  and  had  shown  him  the  way  f 

"At  Holkham  stands  a  colossal  monument  erected  as  a  lasting 
expression  of  that  gratitude,  and  which,  to  the  average  mind,  presents 
a  more  solid  argument  than  any  which  Dr.  Jessopp  adduces  when, 
with  a  sweeping  assertiveness,  he  ignores  all  facts  inimical  to  his  own 
rash  statements.  '  I  had  to  contend  with  prejudice,  an  ignorant 
impatience  of  change,  and  a  rooted  attachment  to  old  methods,' 
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related  Coke ;  and  he  was  never  a  man  to  utter  an  idle  boast  or  to 
court  personal  aggrandisement.  Was  he  speaking  of  the  intelligent, 
enthusiastic,  highly  progressive  farmers,  revelling  in  the  pretty  scene 
of  rural  felicity  which  Dr.  Jessopp  paints  as  existent,  even  upon  the 
Holkham  estate,  in  the  year  1771  ?  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
emulate  Dr.  Jessopp's  own  manner  of  criticism,  and  pronounce  his 
assertions  to  be  '  an  absurd  delusion ' !  while  involuntarily  one  recaJis 
t£e  paragraph  with  which  Dr.  Rigby  closed  the  second  edition  of 
his  book  on  the  22nd  of  November,  18 17.  Speaking  then  of  the 
'  extraordinary  charges '  which  '  with  unabated  hostility  continue 
to  be  directed  against  Mr.  Coke  and  his  system,  and  which  are  nor 
confined  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  of  the  lower  classes/  Dr. 
Rigby  concludes  cynically  :  *  They  are,  however,  of  easy  refutation  ; 
a  very  simple  statement  will,  probably,  satisfy  the  ingenuous  reader, 
and  the  most  obdurate  opposer  of  Mr.  Coke  will,  I  apprehend,  be 
little  able  to  resist  positive  facts.9  " 


APPENDIX 


I  HAVE  given  the  account  of  Coke  carrying  the  recognition  of 
American  independence,  and  of  his  taking  up  the  Address  to  George 
III,  precisely  as  I  have  found  it  related  by  Mr.  T.  Keppel,  and 
confirmed  by  other  of  his  contemporaries,  despite  the  fact  that  Hansard 
and  other  parliamentary  records  give  no  further  mention  of  it  than 
that  apparently  conveyed  by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey's  speech  on  March 
6th,  1782.  in  view  of  all  the  private  evidence  in  my  possession  that  the 
facts  were  as  I  have  related,  I  should  not  have  been  justified  in  omitting 
the  account  of  the  incident.  I  can  but  state  the  case  as  it  stands,  and  the 
reader  must  draw  what  conclusion  he  pleases. 

Discarding  all  evidence  which  might  possibly  be  legendary,  and  also  the 
fact,  which  I  have  carefully  proved,  that  the  incident  was  all  but  universally 
known  to  a  former  generation  in  Norfolk,  we  have  the  following  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  having  taken  place  as  related  : — 

1.  The  detailed  account  of  what  occurred,  written  down  by  the  Hon.  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Keppel,  Coke's  brother-in-law,  and  preserved  in  a  notebook 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Keppel,  of  Cringleford 
Hall,  Norwich.     (Quoted  pp.  129-30.) 

2.  The  evidence  of  the  late  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer-Stanhope,  Coke's  own 
daughter,  who  attested  that  her  father  had  related  the  above  facts  to  her ; 
that  they  were  universally  accepted  as  correct  during  his  lifetime,  and  this, 
above  all,  by  Lord  Surrey  and  others  who  had  been  present  in  the  House  on 
the  occasion  referred  to. 

3.  Coke's  own  speech  (quoted  p.  130),  in  which  he  personally 
confirmed  the  above  statements,  in  public  and  before  a  large  audience  at  the 
Sheep-shearing  in  1821,  at  a  date  when,  even  overlooking  the  fact  that  Coke 
was  a  man  utterly  unlikely  to  assume  credit  for  what  he  had  not  done,  such 
an  assertion,  if  erroneous,  could  have  been  readily  disproved  by  his  hearers, 

4.  That  the  speech  containing  Coke's  statements  of  the  incident  was 
recorded,  published  and  widely  circulated  by  R.  N.  Bacon,  editor  of  the 
Norwich  Mercury  $  a  man  of  literary  attainments,  who  was  specially  conversant 
with  the  history  of  his  own  times,  and  unlikely  to  give  publicity  to  an  obvious 
absurdity. 

5.  That  when  Coke  retired  from  public  life,  a  dinner  was  given  to  him  by 
the  county,  at  which  five  hundred  people  were  present,  in  whose  presence 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  at  great  length,  recapitulated  the  chief  events  of  Coke's 
public  career,   and  laid  special  stress  upon   the  fact  that,  upon  entering 
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Parliament,  "  Mr.  Coke  found  the  American  war  raging ;  he  was  very  young, 
but,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  the  courage  to  take  his  stand  against  the  war, 
and  later  was  "  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  that  unnatural  strife  between 
and  not  only  between  men9  but  between  fellow  subjects,  etc.'* 

(See  "A  narrative  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  dinner  to  T.  IV.  C#&r, 
Esquire,  upon  bis  retirement  from  the  Representation  of  the  County"  printed 
and  sold  by  J.  Dawson,  Norwich,  l8jjy  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.) 

6.  That  the  incident  is  referred  to  by  Coke's  correspondents.  See,  for 
instance,  the  letter  (quoted  p.  530),  after  Coke's  denunciation  of 
George  III  at  Lynn,  in  which,  on  October  21st,  1830,  H.  B.  Fearon 
writes  : — 

"  There  are  two  points  which,  in  your  situation,  I  should  feel  honoured 
'    by  having  noticed  on  my  tomb :  the  one  is  the  carrying  to  George  III  the 
motion  to  recognise  American  Independence,  and  the  other  the  declaration 
before  quoted." 

7.  That  it  was  mentioned  in  other  correspondence,  not  addressed  to  Coke. 
Creevey,  for  instance,  in  an  unpublished  letter  lent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Blackett 
Ord,  again  states  the  fact,  although  he  quotes  the  numbers  inaccurately. 
"  Our  Monarch  "  [Coke],  he  writes  from  Hoik  ham,  ".  .  .  was  in  the  first 
division  against  the  American  War,  which  was  fifteen,  and  he  moved  the 
recognition  of  American  Independence  which  was  carried  by  one — 277  to  276." 

8.  Finally,  that  it  was  universally  recognised  and  stated  by  Coke's 
American  correspondents  and  visitors  that  he  had  been  a  special  benefactor 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  they  had  peculiar  cause  for  gratitude  to  him, 
and  this  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparatively 
unimportant  circumstance  of  his  being  one  of  many  Englishmen  who  were 
opposed  to  the  war  and  desirous  to  promote  peace.  Vide  Stephenson's 
speech  (quoted  p.  200)  on  arriving  in  England  as  Minister  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  American  correspondence  quoted 
throughout  this  book. 

It  must  be  left,  therefore,  for  the  reader  to  decip'e  whether  Coke  and  his 
contemporaries  were  uttering  a  lie — a  lie  the  absurdity  of  which  appears 
incredible,  since  at  the  date  when  it  was  uttered  it  could  have  been  readily 
exposed  by  Coke's  opponents,  and  a  lie,  moreover,  which  appears  to  have 
deceived  the  whole  of  the  United  States ;  or  whether  the  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  laxity  with  which  the  records  of  Hansard,  etc.,  were  kept 
at  that  period. 

In  view  of  this  latter  conclusion,  does  it  not  hint  at  more  than  mere 
coincidence  that  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  should  complain  that  all  mention  of  an 
important  address  to  His  Majesty  respecting  America  had  been  suppressed, 
and  Lord  Surrey  mentions  how,  when  that  particular  address  was  taken  up  by 
the  House,  General  Benedict  Arnold  was  standing  close  to  the  King's  right 
hand — both  statements  which  tally  with  Coke's  account  (given  p.  130)  of 
the  fact  which  " may  not  be  known"  and  of  his  own  experience  when  taking 
up' that  important  but  suppressed  address  to  George  III? 
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Clement  XIV,  Pope,  67,  70 
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Clement,  Mary,  54  note  1 

Cleopatra,  72 

—  Statue  of.    See  Ariadne 

Clifford,  Lady  de,  401,  403  note  1, 465 

Clinton*  Sir  Henry,  125,  293 

"  Clippings."    See  Sheep-shearing 

Cobbett,  William,  170,  481 

Cock-fighting,  20,  22,  152 

Cocoa  Tree  Club,  87 

Coke,   Anne,  wile  of  Philip  Roberts, 

44*45 

—  Ann  Margaret,  afterwards  Viscountess 

Anson,   youth,   256;   marriage,  258, 
406,  409,  469  5  letter  of,  474 

—  Lady  Anne.     See  also  Keppel,  390, 

403,  4^7»  462,  463*  464;  marriage, 
464-7  ;  character  of,  460-70 ;  birth  of 
son,  480;  letter  to  Dr.  Parr,  483; 
her  children,  495,  496 ;  anecdotes  of, 
498-9;  tour  through  Scotland,  502; 
birth  of  daughter,  546,  563,  567 ;  as  . 
Lady  Leicester,  575,  577.595-6 

—  Carey,  wife  of  Edward  Coke,  11,  12 

—  Clement,  43,  44 
-—  D.  Parker,  87 

—  Edward,  44 

—  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
birth,  1 ;  career  and  character, 
2,  5 ;  letter  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh  to,  4 ; 
dismissal  and  death,  5,  6,  369,  588, 599 

—  Edward,  Viscount,  birth,  29;  mar- 
riage, 32 ;  illness  and  death,  38 

—  Edward,  brother  to  T.  W.  Coke,  47, 
145,  210,  431.  577 

—  Eliza  (Elizabeth  Wilhelmina),  Mrs. 
Spencer  Stanhope,  afterwards  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer  Stanhope,  birth, 
259 ;  father's  affection  for,  286  ;  men- 
tioned by  Roger  Wilbraham,  309  5  by 
Dr.  Parr,  321,  415 ;  by  Sir  Y.  E. 
Smith,  367  ;  by  Sir  Harry  Keppel, 
386 ;  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  412, 422, 
426,  430 ;  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
411 ;  childhood  and  life  at  Holkham, 
304*  385f  386;  debut,  384;  friends, 
3*6>  39°»  39i>  403 ;  present  at  "  clip- 
pings," 436;  relations  with  Lady 
Anne,  463;  marriage,  478;  life  in 
Yorkshire,  484,  485;  her  children, 
496,506 

—  Elisabeth,    afterwards   Lady  Sher- 
borne, 80,  494 

—  Henry  of  Thorington,  n 

—  Lady  Jane,  wife  of  Robert  Coke  of 
Longford,  38,  44,  45.  SO  ! 

—  Jane.    See  Dutton,  Jane  j 
—Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  William 

Coke.    See  Andover,  Lady 

—  John,  of  Thorington,  10 

—  Margaret,  afterwards  Lady  Hunloke, 

47.  55,  494  _ 

—Margaret  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas 

William,  546,  569 


Coke,  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  30,  37,  52,  56,  73,  75,  79, 
316 ;  death,  363 

—  Robert,  n,  18 

of  Longford,  Vice-Chamberlain  to 

Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II,  44 

of  Mileham,  1 

of  Sparham,  1 

—  Thomas,  of  Huntley,  2 

builder  of  Holkham,  afterwards 

Earl  of  Leicester,  12,  21,  40,  589 

—  Thomas  William,  genealogy,  1 ; 
birth  of,  41  5  boyhood,  41-8 ;  leaves 
Eton,  56 ;  visits  Holkham,  57 ;  makes 
the  grand  tour,  62-80;  marriage  of 
his  sister  Elizabeth  to  James  Dutton, 
80 ;  Coke  returns  to  Longford, 
82;  falls  in  love  with  Jane  Dutton, 
82;  accompanies  his  father  to 
town,  and  attends  Court,  87;  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Dutton  an- 
nounced, 89;  wedding,  90;  his 
father's  death,  91 ;  Coke's  election 
for  Norfolk,  94;  refuses  a  peerage, 
98;  episode  with  Dick  Merryfellow, 
118-24;  refuses  peerage  for  second 
time,  117;  M.F.H.,  91,  164;  im- 
portant speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 125;  political  career,  94- 
142 ;  temporary  retirement  from  Par- 
liament, 142;  social  and  agricultural 
life  and  labours,  144-80;  makes  im- 
provements in  the  park  at  Holkham, 
150;  joins  Gregorian  Club,  151 ;  result 
of  labours  in  England,  181-91 ;  effects 
transformation  in  his  estate,  185 ;  his 
influence  on  agriculture,  190;  rendered 
England  self-supporting,  190;  result 
of  labours  in  America,  192-200 ;  Coke 
elected  honorary  member  of  Montreal 
Agricultural  Society,  197;  Andrew 
Stevenson,  the  American  Minister, 
visits  Coke,  as  a  special  mark  of 
honour  from  his  countrymen,  200; 
visit  from  Captain  (afterwards  Ad- 
miral) Nelson,  202,  203 ;  Coke's  anec- 
dotes of  Fox,  206-8;  landing  of 
William  of  Orange,  centenary  ffcte 
at  Holkham,  215-21;  Coke  re- 
enters Parliament,  237 ;  his  second 
daughter,  Ann,  marries  Mr.  Anson, 
258;  birth  of  his  third  daughter, 
259;  eldest  daughter,  Jane,  marries 
Lord  Andover,  269 ;  Coke  appointed 
Major-Commandant  of  the  Holkham 
Yeoman  Cavalry,  274 ;  illness  and  death 
of  Mrs.  Coke,  280-6;  his  youngest 
daughter,  Eliza,  his  greatest  comfort, 
286 ;  Coke  attends  Parliament,  287 ; 
visits  Woburn,  290 ;  Coke  in  audience 
with  George  III,  301 ;  Coke  gazetted 
Captain  of  the  H.  G.  and  Y  Cavalry, 
afterwards  promoted  to  Lt.-Col.,  310; 
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Attends  Nelson's  funeral,  314;  ob- 
tains Norwich  Castle  and  jaU  for 
Norfolk,  315 ;  threatened  severance 
between  Coke  and  Fox,  315  note  1  ; 
Coke  and  "Queen  Mary,"  316; 
Coke  and  death  of  Fox,  317  ; 
Parliament  dissolved,  stands  for  elec- 
tion for  Norfolk,  322  ;  as  Dictator, 
327;  election  riots  at  Norwich, 
329;  Coke  and  Windham  not  duly 
elected,  331 ;  Coke  elected  for 
Derby,  331 ;  afterwards  re-elected  for 
Norfolk,  333 ;  acquaintance  with 
Bishop  Bathurst  commences,  333; 
attends  Levle  in  top-boots  and 
breeches,  348 ;  introduces  turnip  drill- 
ing, 350;  opposes  war  with  France, 
351 ;  accused  of  siding  with  Na- 
poleon, 351 ;  convenes  meeting  at 
Norwich  against  Property  Tax,  3^3 ; 
life  in  danger,  356 ;  watches  riots 
from  Angel  Hotel,  359 ;  makes  Blai- 
kie  his  agent,  361 ;  loses  his  mother, 
363  ;  visits  AUerton,  373  ;  hospitality 
at  Holkham,  386-409;  made  P.G.M., 
411;  attends  Fox  Anniversary  Dinner 
at  Norwich,  418;  political  speech, 
denouncing  the  Six  Acts  Bill,  420; 
protests  against  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  427  \  last  sheep-shearing, 
434-52;  views  on  the  Protection  of 
Trade,  453 ;  loses  Dungeness  Light- 
house, 460  ;  introduces  Norfolk  Agri- 
cultural Petition  into  the  House,  460 ; 
second  marriage,  464 ;  attack  on  Lord 
Londonderry,  467  ;  daughter  Elisabeth 
married,  478 ;  birth  of  Coke's  son 
and  heir,  480;  baptism,  484;  visits 
Cannon  Hall,  484;  saves  Gurne/s 
Bank*  493 ;.  tour  in  Scotland,  502 ; 
presents  petition  to  House  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  51  x  ;  sits  to 
Chantrey  for  his  bust,  5x1;  again 
elected  for  Norfolk,  528 ;  faces 
rioters  at  Holkham,  539;  secures 
Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  542; 
retirement*  555 ;  accepts  peerage, 
556;  Farewell  dinner  at  Norwich  to 
Coke,  562 ;  illness,  567 ;  receives 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria 
at  Holkham,  568 ;  created  Earl  of 
Leicester,  573 ;  visits  Longford,  577  ; 
portrait  by  Lane,  579;  last  im- 
portant appearance  in  public,  583 ; 
attended  the  audit  supper  for  the 
last  time,  592;  leaves  Holkham 
for  Longford,  594;  sudden  illness, 
594;  death,  596;  lying  in  state  at 
Longford,  597 ;  then  at  Bingham, 
597;  then  at  Lynn,  597;  then  at 
Swaffham,  598;  funeral  procession 
to  Ttttleshall,  598-9 ;  burial  in  Tittle- 
shall  Church,  599;  foundation-stone 


laid  of  Coke's  monument,  604;  Coke's 
system  of  agriculture  in  Norfolk,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Jessopp,  contrary  to 
the  description  of  Dr.  Rigby,  Nathaniel 
Kent,  and  Arthur  Young,  see  Sam* 

mary 

Coke,  Wenman,  of  Longford,  45,  46, 47, 

50»  5*.  53 ;  death,  91 

—  William,  nephew  of  T.  W.  Coke, 
I45i  229,  391-5.  4^2,  48X 

—  pronunciation  of,  267 

Coke's  "  Clippings."  See  Sheep-shear- 
ing 

Colborne,  Lord,  602 

Colchester,  Lord,  129  note,  265,  272 
note 

Cole,  Chaplain,  60 

Collyer,  Chaplain,  539 

Condi,  Prince  of,  262 

Conroy,  John,  567 

Conway,  General,  1 16  note  4,  128 

—  H.  5.,  83  note 

Copland,  Samuel.    See  Summary 
Corn  Laws,  355 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  125,  128 
Cosmo  HI,  13,  15,  16 

—  11,.  14 

Creevey,  Thomas,  M.P.   for  Thetford, 

105  note  1,  367,  387.  470,  474.  5ft 
579,  608,  Appendix,  7 
Crewe,  Lord,  471 ;  death  of,  516 

—  Mr.,  127 

Crown  and  Anchor,  251 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  54,  346,  5x1 
Curry,  Dr.,  336 


Dalkeith,  Lady,  34,  40 

Dalmeny  Castle,  472 

Daniel's  Field  Sports,  208 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  277  note  I,  387,  518 

Dempster,  Thomas,  of  Munesk,  14 

Denny,  Mr.,  farmer,  393 

Dent,  "Dog,"  1x6 

Dereham  Nunnery,  9 

d'Evere,  General,  See  Evere,  General  d' 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  207 

Diana,  statue  of,  16,  20  note  1 

Digby,  Lord,  153  note  1 

—  Sir  Hcpry,  marries  Lady  Andover, 
321 

—  Jane,  afterwards  Lady  EUeftborough, 
506-10 

Dixie,  Willoughby,  83 

Dowsing,  Mrs.,  168 

Doyle,  Sir  J.,  485 

Drackenborch,  Arnold,  21  note  2,  22 

Dudley  Grove,  Paddington,  464 

DundaSt  Mr.,  135 

Dungeness,  Coke  acquires  lease  of,  237 

—  Lighthouse  destroyed   by  lightning, 
460,560 
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Durham,  Lord,  243  note  2 

Dusgate,  Mr.,  306 

Dutt,  W.  A.,  Highways  and  Byways  in 

East  AngUa%  173  note 
Dutton,  Sir  John,  81 

—  James,  80,  81 ,  82,  84, 137  note  I 

—  Jane,  Mrs.  Coke,  81,  82,  89,  91  note 
1 ;  death,  282 ;  monument,  285,  578, 

598 

—  Lennox,  81 

—  Ralph,  261 ;  marriage,  275 


Edinburgh,  472 

Edward,  Prince,  death  of,  443 

Egremont,  Lord,  48,  190 

Eldon,  Lord,  396,  512 

Elections,  General,  290,  322,  527 

Election,  Norfolk,  voided,  331 

Election  songs,  266,  327,  329,  585 

Electioneering  chair,  94 

Eliot,  George,  66 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  506 

Elliot,  Henry,  505 

EUman,  J.,176 

Elsden,  Mr.,  589 

Erpingham,  Sir  T.,  412 

Erskine,  Lord,  99,  224,  331,  368,  397, 

449,  471,  also  in  Summary 
Essex,  Lord,  4 
Este  d',  Captain,  460 
Eton,  56,  107,  586,  587 
Everard,  Scarlett,  529 
Evere,  General  d',  197,  199 
Exeter,  Lord,  170 
Eyre,  Mrs.,  of  Derby,  45 
Eyres,  G.,  452 


Farish,  John,  of  the  Montreal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  197 

Faulkland,  Sir  T.,  48 

Fearon,  H.  B.,  530 

Felbrigg,  203,  204,  345 

Fellowes,  Mr.,  of  Shottisham,  98,  271 

Ferguson,  Sir  Ronald,  404,  518 

Ferrari,  Signor  Dominico,  14 

Ferrars,  Baron  de,  139  note  2 

ffolkes,  Sir  Martin,  62,  210,  218,  235, 
302 

—  Sir  William,  528,  586 

—  Dorothy,  62 

—  Lucretia,  62 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  separated  from  Prince 

of  Wales,  2x1,  212,  261 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord,  416 
Florence,  67,  73,  76,  77,  375 
Foote,  396 

Fortescue,  Lord,  48,  395 
Foster,  Dr.,  50 

—  Sir  William,  605 

Fox,  Charles  James,   48,  72,  98,  102, 


109,  112,  130,  132,  20$,  212,  233, 
241,  251  ;  financial  straits,  251  ; 
marriage,  262  ;  Netherlands  tour, 
293 ;  in  Paris,  296 ;  meets  Napoleon, 
298 ;  and  death,  316 

Fox,  Dr.,  595 

Fox's  Martyrs,  143 

Foxhounds,  91,  153,  277  ' 

French  Revolution,  238,  239,  245,  247 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  296 


Gainsborough,  130,  257 
Ganganelli.     See  Clement  XIV 
Gardiner,  Richard,   94,    118,  147,  154, 

167 
Gamier,  Lady  Caroline,  595 
George  III,   104,  109,   129,   133,  220; 

death,  421,  528 
George,  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV), 

211,  212,  236,  274,  345,  347  ;  King, 

421 ;  death,  527 
Gibbs,  Mr.,  481 
Gisborne,  87 
Glover,  Archdeacon,  385,  406,  429  note 

1,  600  note  1 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  54,  429,  546 
Goderich,  Lord,  511 
Godwick  Hall,  85 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  126 
Gore,  Captain,  460 
Gower,  Lord  Ronald,  67 
"Graces,  The  Three,"  194 
Gregoire,  Henri,  525 
"Gregorian*,"  the,  IJI  ' 

Grenville,  Lord,  Ministry  of,  3 15,  351 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  10 

—  Lady  Anne,  10,  159 
Greville,  the  Rt.   Hon.   Charles,   500/ 

512 
Grey,  Thomas  de,  51 

—  Lord,  61 

—  Lord,  afterwards  Prime  Minister;  139, 

287,  337,  3s*  S43>  555.  57o 
"  Grub-stubbing,''  meaning  of,  X 19  note  3 
Gubbins,  Honor,  275 
Gun,  double-barrelled,  276 

—  single,  208 
Gurney,  Mr.,  234,  296, 482 
Gustavus,  Adolphus,  of  Stolberg-Gedern, 

64 


H 


Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  262 
Hadrian,  77 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  567,  595 
Hall,  highwayman,  83 
Hamel,  Dr.,  181         ( 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  71  note  1 
—  Lady,  391 
Hampton  Court,  409 
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Handcock,  Butcher,  162 

Harbord,  Sir  Harbord.    See  Sufficld 

Hargrave,  224 

Hastings.  Marquis  of.  SeeMoira,  Earlof 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  7  note  1,  205 

—  Lady  Elizabeth,  7 

—  bells,  320 

—  Vicarage  of,  223 
Hawkesworth,  J.,  209 
Hawtrey,  Dr.,  of  Eton,  586 
Haydon,  47  note  1,  579 
Hepburn,  Dr.,  37  note  1 
Herculaneum,  71 
Hibbert,  Toe,  209 
Hobart,  Henry,  107 
Hobhouse,  Sir  Henry,  405 
Holkham,  acquired  by  John  Coke,  9 

—  derivation  of,  9 

—  building  of,  23-6 

—  library,  26,  204,  205,  367-$3i  444 

—  Obelisk,  606 
Holkham  Heath,  23 

Holkhaniy  Stranger's  Guide  to,  232  note  2 
Holland,  Lord,  203,  254,  404,  417  note 

2,  5H,  5*8,  592 

—  Lady,  404 

Holroyd,  Maria  Josepha,   146  note   1, 

165  note  3 
Holtham,  Sergeant,  274,  275 
Home,  Hon.  James,  74  note  I,  80 
Home  life  of  Lady  Anson,  259 
Horseman,  Rev.  J.,  228,  430 
Hoste,  Sir  William,  390 

—  Jane,  391 

—  Captain,  391 

—  Dixon,  154,  204,  324,  390 
Houghton,  536 

Hudson,  Thomas  Moore,  of  Castleacre, 

u  Hugh,  Sir,"  73 

Hughes,  Christopher,  397,  504-5,  547 

Hume,  J.,  438,  561 

Humphreys,  Mrs.,  479 

—  S.,  530 
Hunloke,  Sir  H.,  56 

—  Lady  H.,  56,  74,  285  note,  494 

—  Charlotte,  463 
Hunter,  John,  153 

—  John  Dunn,  486-90 
Hurry,  Mr.,  143 
Huakisson,  511,  512 


Ilchester,  Lord,  48,  203  note,  502 

Independence  of  America,  103,  530,  608 

Indian  Bill,  134 

Indians,  Red,  487/ 

"  Inoculating,"  land,  172 

Ireland,  union  of,  with  England,  287 

Iris,  the,  292 

Islay,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  31 


J 


Jackson,  Andrew,  193 
James  I  and  Sir  E.  Coke,  8 
[effreys,  Judge,  see  Summary,  609 
Jeffs,  Boo,  209 
ferningham.  Lady,  409,  41 1 
Johnstone,  John,  228,  231 
Jones,  CoL,  532 
— Inigo,  17 

—  W.,  huntsman,  153 

—  Richard  Roberts,  373 


KauniU,  Prince  Reitberg,  78,  79 

Keith,  Sir  Robert,  79 

Kennedy,  Lord,  393 

Kent,  William,  architect,  16,  17  note, 

22 
Kent,  Duke  of,  marriage,  415;  death, 

421 

—  Duchess  of,  568 

Keppel,  Admiral  Sir  Harry,  386,  390, 
408 

—  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Harry,  506,  575 

—  Lady  Anne,  390,  403, 427,  462.  For 
further  references  see  Lady  Anne  Coke 

—  Lady  Sophia,  390,  403 

—  Hon.  Thomas,  100  note,  105,  129, 
139, 169 note  x,  179  note  2, 254  note  1, 
582,  597,  Appendix  1 

—  Lady  Caroline,  400 

—  Lord,  209 

Kerrick,  Samuel,  40  note 

—  Thomas,  64,  68, 70  note  2,  73,  75 
Kinderley,  Rev.  Mr.,  60,  61,  364 
King,  Charles,  194 

—  Rufus,  194,  340 
Kipton  Ash  Fair,  160 
Knightley,  Valentine,  85 
Kosciusko,  Gen.,  297 


Lafayette,  Gen.,  117*   i8i9  299,  524, 

55° 
Lambton,  Mr. ,  afterwards  Lord  Durham, 

242 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  196 

Leeds,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  11 

—  Duchess  of,  196 
Leggo,  Miss,  275 

Leicester,  Anne,  Lady.    See  Coke,  lady 
Anne 

—  Thomas,  Earl  of  (see  Coke,  Thomas), 
marriage,  18,  21,  25  ;  death,  39 

—  Thomas  William,  Earl  of.     See  Coke, 
Thomas  William 

—  Margaret,  Lady,  18,  19,  20;  death, 

89 
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Leicester,  Simon  dc  Montlort,  Earl  of, 
140 

—  Earldom  of,  139,  557 
Leigh,  Mr.,  of  Stoneleigh,  227 

—  Mrs.,  of  Stoneleigh,  386 
Lednster,  Duke  of,  48 

Lennox,  Col.    See  Richmond,  Duke  of 

—  Lady  Sarah,  207  note  1 
Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  40 1, 

553.  578,  580 
Lexham,  598 

Library,  Holkham.     See  Holkham 
Linnaeus,  364 
Lisles,  the  de,  140 
Litten,  Charles,  193  note 
Liverpool,  Lord,  349,  429,  457 
Livy,  manuscript,  13,  370 
Londonderry,  Lord,  death  of,  468 
Longford,  Nicholas  de,  43 
Lotus  XV,  79 

—  XVI,  79 

—  XVIII,  352 

—  Philippe,  140  note  2,  542 

Lovel,  Lord  (see  Coke,  Thomas),  20,  21 

Lowell,  James,  197  . 

Lukin,  Cant.,  152 

Lutterell,  Miss,  54  note 

Lynedoch,  Lord,  188 

Lynn,  156,  305,  307,  308,  479.  5*9-31, 

549,  568,  569,  597 
Lynn,  Agricultural  Association,  453 


M 


Macreath,  Robert,  11  z 

Maecenas,  77 

Mahon,  the  O'Gorman,  301,  302 

—  Captain,  470 

Maid's  Head  Inn,  106,  142 

Maittaire,  M.,  21 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  271 

Malone,  Lord,  127 

Malt  Tax,  302,  535,  542 

Maltby,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Durham,  387, 

493 
Mann,  Sir  Horace,  73,  75 

Mangel-wurzel,  178 

Maria  Theresa,  54,  73,  74 

Marie  Antoinette,  73,  79 

Markham,  Margaret,  43 

Martenelli,  217 

Martin,  Sir  Mordaunt,  178 

Martineau,  Harriet,  182,  596 

Master,  T.,  91,  333 

Maule,  Fox,  408 

Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,    115,   131,    606, 

Appendix 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Grand  Duke  of, 

,  395 

Melbourne,  Lord,  543,  570,  572 

Melville,  Lord,  312 

—  Whyte,  392  note 


Merinos  (sheep),  159,  160 
Merryfellow,  Dick*    See  Gardiner,  R. 
Miller,  Sir  John,  260 

—  Sir  T.,  288 

Ministry  of  all  the  Talents,  315 ;  resig- 
nation of,  338 

Moira,  Earl  of,  49,  253,  264,  3°3»  387  ; 
death,  492 

Molard,  M.,  185  note  2 

Money,  Charles,  305 

Montagu,  Mrs.,  Queen  of  the  Blue- 
stockings, 37  note  2 

—  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  41 
Monument  to  T.  W.  Coke,  design  of, 

604,  606 
Moore,  Tom,  241  note  1,  605 
More,  Hannah,  description  of  Holkham 

Hall  by,  148-50 
Mornington,  Earl  of,  196  note  1,  264 
Motteux,  P.  A.,  11 
Mountmorres,  Lord,  71 


N 
Naper,  Mrs.,  81 
Naples,  71 

Napoleon,  Emperor,  160  note  2,   190, 
272,  296 ;  meets  Fox,  298,  304,  310, 

340,  35* 
National  Debt,  247,  255 
Nelson,  Rev.  E.,  201,  216 

—  Horatio,  Lord,  202, 216,  288 ;  death, 

3*4i  391 
Nero.    See  Summary,  607 

Newman,  Cardinal    See  Summary,  607 

Newmarket,  83-4 

Newnham,  Alderman,  11 J 

Newton,  Sir  John,  of  Ban's  Court,  11,12 

—  Carey.     See  Coke 

—  Sir  Isaac,  62 
Nollekens  (sculptor),  286 
Nonius,  Senator,  72 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  395,  573 

—  Agricultural  Society,  356,  361 

—  Science  of  Agriculture,  164 
North,  Lord,  105,  117,  130,  132 

—  Frederick,  344 

Norwich,     Bishop    of.     See    Bathurst, 
Bishop 

—  Union  Society,  127 

—  Manufactures,  146 
Notting  Hill,  52,  53,  54 


Obelisk,  Holkham.    See  Holkham 
O'Brien,  153 
O'Connell,  D.,  513 
Odell,  Rev.  Richard,  471 
Olderahaw,  Archdeacon,  339 
Oliver,  A.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 197 
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Oliver,  Mr.,  415 

Opie,  Amelia,  293,  296,  332,  524,  575 

—  John,  293 ;  dines  with   Fox,  299 ; 

paints  Fox's  portrait,  299 
Oriord,  George,  Earl  of,  27,  94,  96,  1 1 1 
Ormonde,  Lord,  268 
Osborne,  Lady  Ann,  1 1 
Overman,  Mr.,  167,  174 
Owen,  Robert,  437  note  4 


Paine,  Thomas,  242,  585  I 

Pains  and  Penalties,  Bill  of,  427,  429, 

430 
Palgrave,  Mayor,  101 

Palladio  (architect),  24 

Palmerston,  Lord,  543 

Pampallonne,  French  refugee,  48 

Parker,  Mr.,  of  Devonshire,  127 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  288 

Parliamentary  Reform,  341,  481,  546 

Parr,  Dr.  Samuel,  145,  222,  285,  317, 

3a*»  35<>»  4*4 ;  death,  493 

—  Robert,  223 
Pasfon,  Judge,  6 

—  Bridget,  o 

—  John, 6 

Patterson,  Mr.,  194,  195,  196,  526,  552 

—  Mary,  Lady  Wellesley,  195,  196,  506 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  512 

Penda,  King,  9 

Pentney,  Peter,  329  note  1 

Percival,  Mr.,  Premier,  340,  349 

Perry,  James,  187,  398 

Petre,  Lord,  219,  240,  306 

Pettiward,  Daniel,  63 

Pitt,  William,    114  note   1,   115,    133, 

I35>  I39>  140,  3" ;  death,  315 
Pliny,  72 

Plummer,  Mr.,  260 
Plunkett,  Lord,  570 
Ponsonby,  George,  339,  351 
Porson,  Richard,  249-51 
Portland,   Duke  of,    98,    133;     Leeds 

Whigs'  seceders,  260 ;  Premier,  339 
Posstle,  Jehoshaphat,  340 
Postlethwayt,  Eliz. ,  77  note 
Powis,  240 
Pratt,  Miss,  61,  62 

Pretender,  The.    See  Charles  Edward 
Prettyman,  Dr.,  227 
Property  Tax,  353,  355,  542  note  1 
Pyle,  Edmund,  40  note  1 


R 


Radcliffe,  Betty,  269 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  trial,  4 ;  letter  to 

Sir  E.  Coke,  4 
Raphael,  15,  375 


Rathborne,  Mrs.,  45  note  2 

Rawdon,  Francis  (see  also  Moira,  Lo 

49»7i 
Reade,  Lady,  81 

Reddish,  Sarah,  43 

Reform  Bill.     See  Parliamentary    ] 

form 
Regency,  the,  23c 
Regent,  The.    See  George,    Prince 

Wales 
Repton,  Mr.,  of  Oxnead,  233 
Revolution  of  1688,  commemoration 

215 

—  French,  182,  238,  243,  245,  56S 
Rew,  Mr.  Lee,  Summary,  614 
Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  46,  284,  300,  516 
Richard  III,  85 

Richelieu,  Marechal,  299 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  236,  253 

Rigbv,  Dr.,  no  note  1,  182,  184,  18 

188,  360,  437 
Riots,  353,  356-9,  537-40  note  1 
Rishton,  Martin  Koikes,  62,    63,    25; 

«35,   304,   307,  353-5.   409;    deatj 
410,  591 
Roberts,  Anne,  44,  45 

—  Major  Philip,  44,  47,  9**  237 

—  Wenman.     See  Coke,  Wenman,  45 

—  Governor  Gabriel,  44 
Robinson,  129 

Rockingham,     Lord,     102,    127,      13 

note  2 
Roddam.     See  Stanhope,  William 
Rogers,  Samuel,  517 
Rolfe,  Mr.,  91 
Romano,  Giulio,  376 
Rome,  65,  71 
Roscoe,  William,   158,  224,  257,    336, 

365, 432, 517  ;  poem,  381,  466 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  143  note,  216,  317, 

471,  472 
Ross,  Captain  Horatio,  394 

Rouse,  Sir  John,  141 

Rousseau,  145 

Rusconi,  Cavalier  Cam illo,  sculptor,  16 

Rush,    Richard,    199,   306,    397,     437 

note  3,  449,  480,  574 
Russell,  Earl  of,  106  note  ;  299  note  1 

—  Lord  John,  133  note  2  ;  214,  262 

—  Lord  William,  592 
Rutland,  Duchess  of,  499 

Rye,  W.,   91   note   4,    167   note,   183 
note  1 


Salt,  Tax  on,  262,  461,  467 

Salvini,  A.  M.,  15 

Sanctuary,  Thomas,  death,  384 

Sardinia,  King  of,  64 

Sarto,  Andrea  del,  picture  by,  375,  376 

Savoy,  Princess  of,  64 

Scott,  General,  503 
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Scott,  Sir  Walter,  517 
Sebright,  Sir  John,  163,  403 
Seditious  meetings,  262 
Segur,  Count,  525 
Selwyn,  George,  363 
Shard,  Mr.  Charles,  148 

—  Mr.  William,  148 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  337 
Sheep-shearing,  181,  182,  277,  304,  350, 

434,  436 
Shelburne,  Prime  Minister,  127,  132-4 
Shelley,  Sir  John,  209 
Sherborne,  Lord,  81 ;  137  note,  466 

—  ride  to,  90 

—  Lady.     See  Coke,  Elizabeth 
Sheridan,  116,  241,  261,  262,  345 
Shugborough,  257 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  221 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  457 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  164  note,  190,  387, 

445>  523 
Six  Acts,  the,  417,  420 

Skilbeck,  Wray,    Mr.    See  Summary, 

607 

Slavery,  Abolition  of,  338 

Smith,  Edward,  17,  19,  20 

—  Sir  James  E.,  60  note,  220  note,  365, 

372.  399,  4^9.  495.  59* 

—  Lady,  400,  564 

—  Sidney,  334,  481 

—  William,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  288, 523 

—  "  Strata,"  166 
Southampton,  Earl  of,  trial,  4 
Southwell,  S.  T.r  589 

Spencer,    Earl,    157,    347,    592.     See 
Summary 

—  Lavinia,  Countess,  467  note  1,  497, 
501 

—  Lord  Robert,  206,  297 
Stafford,  Lady,  196 

Stanhope,  Spencer,  Anna  Maria,  Author's 
dedication  to,  485,  496,  594 

—  Lady     Elizabeth,    72.     See    Coke, 
Elizabeth  Wilhelmina 

—  Mrs.,  475,  476 

—  John,  472,  473.  485 

—  Montagu,  282  note  2 

—  Philip,  477 

—  Sir  Walter,  72  note  2 

—  William,  477 

—  Frances,  477 

—  Maria,  477 
Statuary,  16,  27,  517 

Stephenson,  Henry  Fred. ,  son  of  Stephen, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  407,  460,  543,  608 

—  Lady  Mary,  407,  569 
Stevenson,  Andrew,  200  note  2,  574 
Stirton,  Messrs.,  179 

Stolberg,  Louise  of,  64,  66,  83 
Strafford,  Lady,  31,  36 
Strangways,  Fox,  502 
Stuart,  Lady  Louisa,  29  note  2,  32,  36, 
4i»  3'6 


Styleman,  Henry,  203 
Suffield,  Lord,  51  note  2,  137 
Suffolk,  Lady,  270 
Sunbury,  Richmond,  36,  52 
Surrey,  Lord,  131,  607,  Appendix 
Sussex,  Duke  of,    105,   131,  182  note, 
187  note  3,  191,  197,  223,  341,  383, 
405,  406, 420, 423, 426,  480, 499,  500, 

532,  540,  547,  563,  600 
Swaffham,  598 
Swan  Inn,  106,  107 
Swans,  judgment  on,  7  note  2 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  573 


Tann,  Farmer,  157 
Taverham  Court,  Norfolk,  478 
Tavistock,  Lord.     See  Duke  of  Bedford 
Taylor,  Dr.,  the  Hebraist,  182,  220 

—  Mr.  John,  220 

—  Samuel.     See  Preface,  vii 

—  William,  of  Norwich,  224 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  141 
Thanet,  6th  Earl  of,  17 

—  Lord,  346 

Thetford  Wool  Fair,  180 ;  Bell  Inn,  269 
Thistlethwaite,  Mrs.,  336 
Thorington.    See  Coke,  Henry  of 
Throckmorton,  Sir  J.,  346 
Thurston,  John,  20 
Tiberius.     See  Summary,  607 
Tiernay,  George,  354 
Tittleshall,  285,  597,  599 

—  church  at,  40,  391 
Tivoli,  76 

Tollett,  Mr.,  160,  471 

Tompson,  Charles,  98, 139 

Townsend,   Marquis  of,  91,   107,  139, 

315,  323,  325 

—  Marchioness  of,  323 

—  Sir  Roger,  1 

—  George,  Col.,  38,  39,  40,  48,  140 

—  Lady  Etheldrida,  156  note 

—  James,  323 

—  Charles,  38  note  4 
Tracy,  Count  de,  525 
Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  314 

Traill,  Social  England,  170  note  1,  172 

note  2,  180 
Treasonable  Practices  Bill,  262 
Trevor,  General,  537 
Tufton,  Lady  Margaret,    18,  2a    See 

also  Margaret,  Lady  Leicester 
Turner,  Dawson,  Mr.,  515 
Twining,  Rev.  B.  J.,  90 
Twiss,  Mr.,  221 


U 


United  States,  war  with,  103-5,  106-10, 
125,  126,  127-32,  349 
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Vasari,  376 

Victoria,   Princess,    afterwards  Queen, 

67  note  1,  568 
VilUers,  Sir  John,  7 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  375 
Vitrtmus,  23 
Voltaire,  165,  186 


W 


Waddington,  Madame,  194 
Waldegrave,  Countess  of,  54  note  1 
Walpole,  Horace,  31,  33,  36,  38,  53, 

54.  66,  73.  74.  i"  note  3,  133  n°te  2, 

156  note 

—  Robert,  21 

—  Sir  Edward,  54  note  1 

—  Miss,  54  note  1,  62 
Wandsworth,  Surrey,  48 

War  with  America,   103-10,   117,  125, 

126,  127-30.  *43»  349.  53*.  533.  &>8 

—  with  France,  351.     See  Revolution, 
French 

—  Coke's  dislike  to,  125,  239,  588 
Warburton,  Archdeacon,  216 
Wardle,  Col.,  341 
Wharncliffe,  Lord,  41  note  1 
Warren,  Earl  of,  343 
Washington,  Gen.,  117 

"  Water  Meadows,"  166 
Waterloo,  Battle  of,  352 
Wellesley,  Lord,  223 

—  Lady,  196 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  "  Iron  Duke,"  223, 

352,  468,  512,  543 
West,  Benjamin,  p.r.a.,  300 

—  Mr.,  200 


Westmacott,  72,  387 
Wethersly,  Lady,  526 
Wharton,  Philip,  Duke  ofj  44 
Wheatley,  Menal,  10 

—  William,  10 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  312,  341 
"White  Cat,"  53 

White  Lady  ef  Longford,  50 

Whitworth,  Lord,  303 

Wilbraham,  Roger,  244,  306,  309,  345, 

349.  47o.  475.  486,  494 

Willes,  Judge,  90 

Williams,  Helen  Maria,  298  and  note 

Windham,  William,  48,  107,  143,  152, 
155.  2°3.  217,  220,  234,  242,  245, 
255.  289,  313,  323 ;  death,  344 

Withburga,  St.,  9 

Withburgstowe,  9 

Woburn,  277  note  1,  287,  304,  361,  559 

Wodehouse,  Sir  A.,  51 

—  Sir  John,  107,  124,  136.  142,  269, 
270 

—  Col.,  107,  291,  326 

—  Philip,  333 

Wraxall,    Nathaniel,    102  note  1,    139 

note  3 
Wynne,  Sir  C.  W.,  512 
Wyvill,  Sir  Marmaduke,  44 


Yarmouth,  143,  323,  557 
Yeoman  Cavalry,  Norfolk,  273,  310 
York,  Duke  of,  53,  54,  «3*,  499 
Young,  Arthur,  Secretary  of  the  Board 

of  Agriculture,   I73>  *77t  189.  255, 

258,290 
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